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PREFACE. 

 »>■ 

V|  O  canvass  of  the  country  has  hem  made  for  opinions  to  put 

iu  this  book.  We  have  approached  our  subject  in  cold 
blood, banishing  sympathy  from  oar  heart;  neither  have  we 
experienced  the  slightest  tinge  of  remorse  for  the  pain  that  we 
must  have  frequently  occasioned  through  these  pages.  The 
historian  or  the  siiigeon  with  a  soft  heart  is  not  of  much  bene* 
liL  to  hi.s  race.  This  book  may  seem  to  have  taken  a  party  trend. 
Perhaps  it  has.  But  the  trend  was  with  the  Beformer  till 
he  turned  Tory,  and  then  with  the  Conservative  who  had 
turned  Liberal  We  most  unhettitatingly  give  our  preference 
to  the  ConservatiyeB  now  because  of  their  more  vigorous  and 
liberal  policy ;  thou<,']i  we  should  have  for  that  political  body 
a  vastly  increased  admimtion,  did  it  accept  Mr.  Blake's  doc- 
trine  concerning  treaty-making;  and  commit  itself  to  an  ex- 
tinction of  that  legisUtive  scare-crow,  the  Senate.  This  volume 
has  been  written  hastily,  so  that  sevei'ai  clerical  crroi's  have 
crept  in ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  book  must  be  taken  exactly 
as  it  is  found  on  the  page.  Let  us  here  express  our  gi-atitude 
to  Mr«  G.  Meroer  Adam  for  information,  guidance  and  numer- 
ous hints  while  at  our  work,  and  for  his  revisioh  of  the  sheets 
as  they  went  through  the  press ;  but  this  assistance,  it  is  proper 
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to  say,  was  purely  of  a  literary  nature,  and  he  ia  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  opinions  in  the  book.   Mr.  Adam,  with  the 

modesty  which  is  only  equalled  by  his  courtesy  and  merit,  de- 
sired, in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the  sheets,  that 
no  mention  should  be  made  of  him,  save  casually,  in  our 
chapter  upon  Canadian  literature ;  but  we  have  not  allowed 
this  to  interfere  with  a  sense  of  duty.  We  are  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  J.  Watson,  of  the  legislative  library,  for  attention  and 
courtesy  while  making  research  among  the  veiy  limited  collec* 
tion  of  documents  in  that  institution. 

We  have  no  apology  whatever  to  offer  for  the  book.  It  must 
now  fight  its  own  way. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

ToRoirro,  24th  May,  1883. 
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LIFE  AI(D  TIMES 

or 

THE  RIGUT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDOiNALD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PABEirrAGE  AND  EABLT  LIFE. 

IN  the  summer  of  1820,  a  vessel  neared  the  coast  of  Canada, 
and  among  the  many  anxious  eyes  that  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  blue,  hazy  hilU  of  the  new  land  wherein  ihey  were  to 
try  their  fortunee,  was  a  small  family  group,  one  of  which  waa 
s>  bright-eyed  HtUe  boy  of  five  years  old,  wiih  a  merry  face  and 
a  wealth  of  dark  curly  hair.  That  were  a  prophet  with  a  keen 
insight,  indeed,  into  the  great,  dark  future  who  could  foretell 
that  the  child  who  clung  to  Ins  mother's  ai  iu  and  looked  glee- 
fully towards  the  shore  was  one  day  to  rise  to  a  place  of 
the  highest  distinction  in  this  strange  land  and  become  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  her  history.  At  this  time  the 
mother  country  was  full  of  wondrous  stories  concerning 
Canada ;  how  men  going  thither  without  a  shilling  in 
their  pockets  grew  rich  in  half  a  dozen  years ;  that  land 
pregnant  witli  all  the  luxurious  things  of  the  earth  was 
to  be  had  for  the  takiiiLr,  and  tliat  much  of  wlwit  was  needed 
sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  soil.    If  the  winter's  frosts 
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and  snowis  were  mentioned  it  was  but  to  give  an  added  beauty 
to  the  picture;  for  the  listener  saw  wide  blue-glinting  lake» 
and  frozen  winding  streams  over  vhicli  the  skater  skimmed ; 
and  adown  the  snow-ciad  slopes  came  gleeful  parties  with 
lingisg  laughter  and  merry  songs,  upon  their  sleds.  Above 
all,  there  blew  over  this  fresh,  fair  land  the  breeze  of 
liberty ;  here  every  man  was  equal,  and  the  position  of  the 
fether  was  not  a  ladder  by  which  his  son  rose  to  place  above 
worthier  men.  It  vt&s  do  wonder,  then,  that  the  old  land 
where  the  tyrant  Custom  had  so  long  oppressed  and  galled 
the  people,  opened  her  loins  and  sent  out  the  How  which  so 
rapidly  converted  our  vast  wildernesses  into  thriving  agrieul* 
tural  districts. 

ILmong  others  came  Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald,  who  could  trace 
hb  clan  backward  through  nearly  six  centuries,  till  the  great 
figure  of  Donald,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  looms  up  as  Lord  of 

South  Kintyre  and  the  Island  of  Islay.  He,  the  old  anniils 
tell,  had  been  a  powerful  chief,  and  was  not  sparine:  of  his  clay- 
more when  he  met  the  foe.  But  as  yeai^  began  to  tame  his 
fire,  he  repented  of  his  ways  and  set  out  for  Rome,  where, 
footsore  and  weary,  he  besought  absolution  of  the  Pope  for  his 
transgressions.  He  returned  from  Rome  a  subdued  man,  and 
gave  much  of  his  wide  lands  to  Holy  Church*  He  had  a 
son,  named  Angus,  more  fierce  and  strong  in  the  fight  than 
himself,  and  this  son  rallied  his  clan  about  him,  when  the  Nor- 
wegians came,  to  lend  assistance  to  the  strangers  again-st  the 
Scottish  king.  Angun  left  two  sons,  one  of  wliom  was  Alex- 
ander, a  name  we  trace  down  through  some  of  the  most 
noted  members  of  the  clan,  and  find  home  to-day  by  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  Alexander  was  not  less  bold  in  war 
or  aggressive  politics  than  his  ancestors,  and,  as  will  be  re* 
membered,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Lord  Lorn  against 
Bobert  Bruce.  But  the  Bruce  proved  stronger  than  the  united 
chiefs,  and  Macdonald  was  cant  into  i)uudonald  Castle,  wliere 
he  died.   Angus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  the  greatest  of  the 
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clan  of  whicli  Scottish  story,  up  to  this  time,  tells  us  ; 
he  had  all  the  military  ardour  of  1ns  ancestors,  witli  more  tact 
and  foresight.  He  was  not  less  rpspected  than  feared  by 
Bruce — and  we  can  fancy  the  ciilibre  of  the  man  whom 
Bruce  would  respect  and  fear  —  who  gave  to  him  the 
lands  of  Qlencoe ;  (fated  between  three  and  four  centuries 
afterwards,  to  be  the  sbambles  of  so  many  of  his  gallant  clan) 
the  islands  of  MuU,  Tyree«  and  many  otheis.  The  wisdom 
of  these  grants  to  a  chief  already  too  powerful,  and  who 
boasted  through  the  legend  in  his  arms  a  power  unlimited 
"  per  mare,  j)er  terras,"  might  have  well  been  doubted. 
Later  on,  we  ^nd  tliis  haughty  cliief  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  king,  showing  "  just  the  edge  of  his  steel "  to  the 
sovereign;  and  then  forming  an  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Stewart,  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  Robert,  who  became 
Scotland's  next  king.  The  history  of  this  haughty  inland 
king  and  his  snocesaors  forms  exciting  reading,  and  we  pause 
in  wonder  at  the  mighty  clansmen  grappling  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  kingilom.  Through  all  the  turmoil  of  the  story 
we  see  ambition  striving  at  nothing  short  of  a  displacement  of 
the  sovereign  power  upon  the  main  land,  sometimes  working 
its  way  through  intrigue  with  the  foreign  foe,  and  again  send- 
ing in  fierce  warriois,  clad  in  tartans^  and  wielding  thirsty 
claymores,  to  grapple  with  the  royal  enemy  in  his  own  strong- 
holds. 

The  student  of  Highland  story  has  read  of  the  treachery  of 

James  tlie  First  towards  the  clan.  Despairing  of  subduing  the 
untamable  chiefs,  the  Kini^  sent  out  a  message  of  peace,  with 
words  of  good-will,  to  Alexander  the  island  prince,  and  asked 
him  to  come,  as  a  brother,  with  his  most  prominent  followers 
and  kinsmen,  to  Inverness,  where  he  with  his  nobles  would 
hold  a  parliament  Earl  Macdonald  came,  and  with  him  his 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Boss,  Alexander  MacQodf rey,  of  Gar- 
moran,  and  others.  The  great  chief  soon  found  that  the  King 
wanted  him  not  for  parley ;  for  the  royal  soldiers  seized  him^ 
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self  and  bis  mother,  both  of  whom  were  cast  into  a  dttngcon ; 
and  put  MacGodfrcy  to  death.  This  chieftain  has  a  descend- 
ant and  naint'sake  whom  wc  know  of  who  would  not  Imve 
walked  open-eyed  into  tlie  trap  of  the  Scottish  King  '.  Alex- 
ander, however,  was  rele.ised  upon  promise  of  submission,  but 
be  liad  no  sooner  reached  his  sea-girt  fastness  than  lie  buckled 
on  his  "  warlike  gear/'  He  was  overwhelmed,  and  compelled  to 
beseech  the  royalclemency.  It  is  told  that  he  went  toEdinbutgh; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  festival  celebrated  in  the  Chapel 
of  Holyrood,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1429,  that  the  unfortunate  chief, 
whose  ancestors  had  treated  with  the  Crown  on  the  footing  of 
indepi  iiilt'nt  princes,  ap]>eared  before  the  as^ienibled  Court  in 
his  shirt  and  drawers,  and  iniploi  cd  on  his  knees,  with  a  naked 
sword  held  by  the  point  in  his  hand,  the  forgiveness  of  the 
monarch.  The  King  was  partly  mollified,  and  sent  Macdonald 
to  Tantallon  Castle,  but  later  set  him  free,  and  conferred  upon 
him  all  bis  old  dominions.  The  direct  line  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles  ended  with  Donald  Macdonald,  grandson  of  John 
Macdonald.  This  was  a  powerful  chief,  and  he  rallied  four 
thousand  men,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  in  hi.s 
island  dominions.  After  his  death  the  unity  of  the  family 
became  broken,  and  its  patrimony  di  \  ided  among  several  sub- 
families of  the  original  stock.  In  later  generations  the  Mac- 
doualds  of  Qarragach  and  Keppoch  became  the  Clanranald 
clan,  and  spelt  their  name  Macdonnell,  while  the  Olengany 
Macdonald  adopted  a  similar  spelling,  taking  a  new  arms,  with 
the  motto  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles — Per  mare,  per  terras. 
The  acknowledged  representative  of  the  orij^Mnal  Macdonald 
clan  is  now  the  Mftc<lonal<l  of  Sleat,  though  uiany  deny  bis 
right  to  the  title,  and  lum  Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald,  who  came  of 
the  same  stock,  recognised  as  his  chief,  as  does  bis  son, 
Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  subject  of  this  book. 
The  legend  in  the  crest  of  Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald,  as  in  that 
of  his  son,  differs  not  from  that  of  the  family  progenitor. 
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the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  which  proudly  tells  of  dommion  through 
land  and  sea. 

Mr.  Hugh  Maodonald  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dornoch, 

Sutherlandshire,  but  early  in  life  moved  to  Glasgow.  He  mar- 
ried Helen  Shaw,  of  Badeiioeh,  Iiuerness-sliircby  whom  he  had 
five  children,  of  which  three  were  boys,  William,  John 
Alexander  and  James;  and  two  girls,  Margaret  and  Louisa. 
The  birthplace  of  Canada's  future  statesman,  as  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  was  Qeoige  Street,  Qlasgbw.  William, 
the  oldest  of  the  children,  died  in  Glasgow ;  James,  the  younger 
of  the  boys,  died  while  a  lad  in  Canada ;  Margaret,  who  married 
professor  James  Williamson,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
has  been  dead  for  some  yeai-s  ;  and  Louisa,  wlio  never  married,  is 
still  li viiiL,'  at  Kini^'-ston.  Whcu  the  emi<j:ratioii  movement  began, 
Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  family,  John  Alexander  being 
then  in  his  fifth  year,  took  passage  for  the  inviting  land  of 
Canada.  The  early  immigrants  settled,  whenever  possible, 
convenient  to  the  lakes  or  great  rivers,  for  here  the  inhahitanta 
ddStered  together ;  little  schools  sprang  up  and  rude  highways 
connected  one  vilLu^e  with  the  other.  Mr.  Macdonald  settled  in 
Kingston,  then  tlie  most  irapoi'tant  town  in  I'ppcr  Canada,  near 
the  hi.storic  fort  (jf  De  Coureelles  and  Count  FroiiLenac  in  suc- 
cession, and  next  to  Halifax  and  Quebec,  the  strongest  fortress 
in  British  North  America.  This  city  offered  many  inducements, 
in  the  form  of  excellent  schools  and  churches,  besides  social  ad- 
vantages not  existing  in  other  parts  of  Upper  Canada.  Afier 
residing  here  for  upwards  of  four  years,  the  &mily  moved  to 
Quints  Bay,  leaving'  John  Alexander,  then  in  his  tenth  year, 
at  school  in  Kingston.  The  hid  was  ])laeed  at  the  Koyal 
(  Irammar  School,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Wilson,  a  fellow  of 
Oxford  University,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  Mr.  George 
Baxter, 

The  most  important  settlement  upon  the  Bay  at  this  time 
was  Adolphustown,  and  here  Mr.  Macdonald  took  up  his 
abode,  leasing  a  saw,  grist  and  fulling  mill  at  the  Lake 
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of  the  MounUun,  about  a  mile  distant  Adolphustowo, 
thofuifh  only  a  quiet  villa^  now,  where  the  tourist  loves 
to  linger  in  the  summer  days,  is  historic  ground,  and  in  the 
early  history  of  the  province  was  a  centre  of  much  business 

activity.  Here  it  was  that  forty  j'ears  befoi'e  the  Hagermans, 
the  Ruttans,  and  Macleans,  headed  by  Capt.  Van  Alstinc  in  a 
fleet  of  seven  boats,  guarded  by  tiie  brig  Jlopt  caiiying 
thirty  guns,  settled  after  their  flight  from  the  New  Knglaiid 
Ck>lonies.  from  this  township,  though  only  three  and  a  half 
miles  square,  have  gone  to  the  legislatures  of  Canada  no  fewer 
than  eleven  representatives,  eveiy  one  a  Loyalist.  The  history 
of  the  early  settlers'  struggles  in  the  backwoods  would  be 
long  to  tell,  and  reveal  some  strange  incongruities.  Not 
the  least  of  these  would  be  the  recollection  of  Captain  Vau 
Alstine,  Dr.  Dougall,  and  the  Macleans  in  their  tight  knee- 
breeches  and  silver  buckles  "  piling  fallow,"  or  dragging  home 
firewood  to  the  shanties.  Women  reared  in  the  midst  of 
elegance  and  luxury  were  soon  reduced  to  the  straits  of  wearing 
the  skins  of  wild  animals  for  clothing ;  and  she  were  a  happy 
maid  who  could  procure  a  calico  dress  for  her  bridal  day. 
Money  even  among  the  gentlemen  living  there  wss  a  commodity 
scareolv  ever  seen,  and  many  a  shabby  toiler  turned  away  sor- 
rowing from  the  bateau  with  iU  load  of  goods,  because  he  eoidd 
not  buy  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  breeches;  and  many  a  mother 
sighed  as  she  saw,  and  could  not  purchase,  a  piece*of  muslin  that 
would  make  a  dress  for  baby.  All  these  honest  hearts  have 
long  since  oessed  to  beat ;  and  he  who  travels  around  the  lovely 
shores  of  Quints  Bay  in  summer  sees  here  and  there  a  group 
of  grassy  mounds  shaded  by  cypress  trees  or  the  weeping 
willow,  where  many  uf  them  lie  buried.  Among  tlie  Dutch 
refugees  the  custom  j»rcvailed  of  e»electing  a  lauiily  burial  ])lot 
upon  the  farm,  and  frequently  the  spot  chosen  was  that  where- 
on the  weary  wanderers  first  rested  upon  their  arrival,  or  put 
up  their  tents. 
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One  of  the  loveliest  dtuations  on  the  bay  was  the  Lake 
of  the  Moontain.  From  the  summit  you  see,  and  apparently 
so  near  that  you  might  toss  a  stone  into  it^  the  dear  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  inlet  About  a  mile  distant  are  the  rich  low-lying 
lands  of  Adolphustown,  with  trim  cottages  and  waving  fields, 
and  to  the  ritrlit  ©ver  Ernesttown  the  Upper  Gap,  where  the 
still  waters  o[  tlie  bay  commingle  with  the  boisterous  waves 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  in  these  lovely  wilds  that  the 
future  Canadian  statesman  was  often  seen  with  a  number 
of  other  lads,  during  his  holidays,  a  fishing*rod  in  his  hand,  at 
one  of  the  many  streams  that  flowed  into  Quints  Bay,  but 
many  of  which,  stripped  of  the  forest  that  then  dothed  their 
banks,  have  since  run  dry.  We  should  have  wondered  less  had 
the  music  of  the  rushing  streams,  and  the  inspirat  ion  winch 
the  lad  might  have  caught  when  the  summer  wind  blew  in 
from  the  picturesque  bay,  produced  a  poet  instead  of  a  states- 
man. 

The  lot  of  the  immigrant,  even  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald*s  arrival  in  Canada,  as  Mrs.  Moodie  relates  in  her 
delightful  book,  '*  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,^  was  by  no  means 
so  charming  as  the  trans^aUantic  pictures  showed,  with  their 

skaters  and  sleds  in  winter,  and  nought  but  plenty  and  wild 
flowers  in  suiiuuer ,  but  above  all.  tin^  luirdships  were  most 
keen  to  those  who  had  been  bred  in  etisier  ways,  and  who  in 
coming  to  the  wilds  of  Canada  found  themselves  obliged  to 
adopt  rude  and  hard  measures  for  an  existence.  Writing  of  the 
immigration  flow,  Mrs.  Moodie,  who  was  of  gentle  birth  her^ 
self,  and  had  a  highly  cultivated  and  observant  mind, 
remarks:  "A  large  number  of  the  immigrants  were  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  with  their  families — a  class  perfectly  unfitted 
by  their  previous  habits  and  standing  in  society  for  contending 
with  the  stem  realities  of  emigrant  life  in  the  backwoods.  A 
class  formed  mainly  from  the  younger  scioQii  of  great  families, 
naturally  proud,  and  not  only  accustomed  to  command  but  to 
receive  implicit  obedience  from  the  people  under  them,  are  not 
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men  adapted  to  the  hard  toil  of  tlie  woodman's  life."  The  Mac- 
donald  family  were  ainoiijLT  this  better  emigrant  class,  and  had  to 
contend  with  their  full  share  of  the  privations  tliat  fall  to  the  lot 
of  theimmigrant.  like  roost  others^Mr.  Hugh  Macdonaid  was  not 
enamoored  of  the  new  oountiy  or  its  ooeapations.  But  having 
come  to  make  his  dwelling  in  it»  he  resolved  to  do  the  best  he 
could  He  was  shrewd  and  intelligent,  but  lacked  much 
experience  in  his  new  employment.  It  Ts  not  strange  that  his 
success  was  doubtful  almost  from  the  first,  and  that  eventually 
lie  gave  the  business  up,  by  no  means  a  gainer.  From  Quints 
Bay,  in  1836,  with  his  family,  he  moved  to  Kingston.  Here 
ho  leased  tlic  Kingston  mills,  situated  a  few  miles  outside  of 
the  city,  and  these  he  operated  lor  a  number  of  years,  simul- 
taneously carrying  on  business  on  Princess  street 

Those  who  remember  young  Macdonaid  in  his  school-days 
describe  him  as  having  "  a  veiy  intelligent  and  pleasing  face, 
stran<jfe,fuzzy-lookin<;  hair,  that  curled  in  a  dark  iaasB,and  a  strik- 
ing nose."  From  a  very  early  age  it  seems  that  his  father  intend- 
ed him  for  the  legal  profession,  remarking  to  a  friend  that  the 
province  was  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  was  rapidly  growing,  and 
would  soon  need  a  horde  of  professional  men.  ^n  preparation 
for  his  entry  upon  legal  studies  it  was  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  In  school  he  displayed  a  marked  talent  for 
mathematics,  as  did  one  of  the  most  appalling  charactei  s  in 
history  lifty  years  before  at  the  Military  Coilt-ge  of  Bnenne. 
For  classics  he  showed  no  .special  talent,  though  in  this  study 
he  was  up  to  the  average  in  his  class  always.  There  may  have 
been  much  omen  in  his  marked  talent  for  Euclid.  The  uni- 
verse," says  a  great  thinker,  "  is  ran  by  reason  and  mathe* 
matics;**  and  Napoleon's  generals  did  not  fail  to  remark,  after 
some  of  the  battles  had  been  won  that  startled  the  world,  ''He 
hasn't  all  these  mathematics  in  his  head  for  nothing."  "  When 
visitors  came  to  the  school,  Mr.  Baxter,  in  shuwiii;^'  liis  classes 
otf  to  the  best  advantage,  nearly  always,"  says  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  a  schoolboy  then  in  Kingston,  "called  on  Macdonaid 
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to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  demonstrate  the  propoeitiona"  In 
those  days  copybook  exerdaes  formed  a  larger  portion  of  the 
school  work  than  they  do  now.  Mr.  Baxter  frequently  ex- 
hibited the  dean  kept  books  of  young  Macdonald  to  some 
careless  student  for  emulation,  and  as  often  selected  specimens 
of  tlic  neaL  pt  iimaiibbip  of  tlic  boy  to  put  to  shame  some  of  the 
slovenly  writers  in  the  ehuss. 

After  he  had  eiitei-ed  his  sixteentli  year,  his  father  took  him 
away  from  school  and  articled  him  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Qeorge  Mackenzie,  where  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  a 
study  of  the  law.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  kd 
might  as  profitably  begin  upon  his  studies  at  once  after  leaving 
the  school  as  go  to  college.  At  the  present  day  a  young  man 
who  hfus  not  taken  a  degree  al  a  college  or  iiuiversity  is  con- 
sidered indift'erontly  f]ualified  for  a  study  of  the  law.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  contention,  but  not  so  much  as  is 
generally  supposed.  A  degree,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  worthy 
badge,  but  is  not  unf requenUy  a  sort  of  false  light — a  kind 
of  guinea-stamp  put  upon  a  worthless  coin.  Some  wiitera 
n^o  know  little  about  Mr.  MaodonaJd's  early  career,  de- 
seribe  his  breaking  off  from  school  in  his  sixteenth  year  as 
fatal  to  thoroiiglmess.  But  what  Macdonald  did  really  do, 
admits  of  a  different  deduction.  He  s})ent  six'  years  studying 
law,  instead  of  three  years  in  college  reading  Grecian  fables  in 
a  dead  tongue,  and  puzzling  his  poor  young  brain  over  the  in> 
tegral  calculus,  and  three  years  at  the  law.  It  is  hard  to  under* 
stand  how  a  wail  of  Jocasta  or  a  cooing  scene  between  Calypso 
and  Ulysses  could  have  been  a  better  training  or  more  useful 
knowledge  for  the  young  lawyer  than  the  very  law  itself,  since 
he  already  liad  a  knowledge  of  classics  and  mastered  six  books 
of  Euclid.  At  his  studies  Macdonald  was  an  exemplary  lad. 
More  than  once  did  Mr.  Mackenzie  speak  of  "  that  young 
Macdonald"  as  "the  most  diligent  student"  he  had  ever  seen. 

Before  he  was  quite  twenty-one  he  came  up  for  admission  to 
the  bar«  and  he  afterwards  used  to  tell  jocularly  how  he  per- 
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suaded  his  father  that  he  was  of  full  age,  though  he  was  reslly 
some  months  short  of  it.  He  opened  an  office  at  Kingston,  uid  at 
once  began  to  practise  his  profession.  An  old  resident  of  the  town, 

who  had  been  a  school-mate  of  his,  thus  describes  the  young 
barrister  at  tins  period:  "He  wa.s  an  exemplary  young 
man  aud  bad  ti  c  od  wishes  and  respect  of  everybody.  He 
remained  closely  at  his  business;  never  went  about  spreeing  or 
losing  his  time  with  the  young  men  of  bis  own  age  and  stand- 
ing ;  did  not  drive  fast  horses,  but  was  always  to  be  found  at 
his  office,  courteous,  obliging  and  prompt"  Through  his  own 
natural  ability  and  the  influence  of  friends  he  secured  in  a  short 
time  all  the  business  to  which  he  could  give  attention.  Besides 
obLaining  some  of  the  most  inipoi  LauL  local  causes,  he  became 
solicitor  for  the  Connnercial  Bank,  founJcil  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Cartwright,  and  also  for  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Mackenzie,  received  most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  old  practitioner. 

When  he  b^gan  to  practise  law  there  were  heard  the  first 
mutterings  of  the  storm  soon  to  break  over  the  country:  and 
the  year  followii^  numbers  of  disaffected  persons  in  Lower 
Canada  under  Papineau,  and  in  Ujiper  Canada  under  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  rushed  blindly  to  arms.  Every  county  in 
Canada  had  its  radicals  to  take  up  muskets  or  pitchforks 
ai^^ainst  their  political  oppres-sors ;  every  county,  too,  had  its 
loyal  men  so  full  of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Grown  that  they 
would,  and  often  did,  sit  in  grave  and  awful  state  hearing  evi« 
denoe  against  men  arrwgned  for  saying  that  Papineau  was 
handsome,**  or  that  Mackenzie  was  "sturdy."  One  day,  Hr. 
Augustus  Thiboilo.now  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Kingston, 
wm  out  in  the  field  with  his  servant-man  ploughing.  As  they 
.stopped  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  Mr.  Thibodo  sjiid  to  the  man  : 
"  Go  fetch  me  that  rifle:"  and  when  the  man  had  brou«dit  it 
from  where  it  stood  by  the  fence,  he  remarked, "  I  wonder  how 
far  it  would  kill  a  man  ? "  liater  in  the  day  he  observed  inci- 
dentally, "  Papineau  is  a  fine  fellow;  I  believe  he  will  soon 
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be  up  bore."  Through  the  serving  man  the  words  reached 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  zealous  magistrate,  the  next  day; 
time  and  cireumstanoes  were  aboliBhed;  the  two  obeerva^ 
tions  were  put  together,  and  Thibodo  was  arrested  and 

thrown  into  prison.  There  was  many  a  ca^c  like  thi.s  iii 
those  days,  and  John  A.  Macdonald,  tlioui^'li  a  tory,  alwa^-s  felt 
and  expressed  deep  sympathy  for  the  men  who  incurred  penal- 
ties by  their  resistance  to  oppression ;  and  many  a  one  who 
was  a  marked  man  in  the  eyes  of  loyal  sealots  came  to  his 
office  for  adyioe,  and  received  it  readily  and  without  pay. 
**  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?"  said  Au^nistus  Thibodo, 
who  was  beset  by  Government  spies  one  day  and  had  received 
advice  which  was  not  satisfactory  from  several  other  (|iiartei*s. 
**  1  am  held  in  heavy  huii^l  f')r  appearance  and  good  beliaviour, 
but  I  cannot  6S(»pe  calumny  ? "  "  It  is  very  hard ;  these 
times  are  trying,  and  from  my  heart  I  pit^  you  and  such 
as  you,"  said  Macdonald,  "but  my  advice  is,  get  away 
from  the  dty  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  never  mind  the 
bondsmen.  You  are  not  safe  here.  When  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus is  restored  come  back.  That  can't  be  long ;  for  affairs 
are  now  intolerable." 

He  had  yet  won  no  important  laurel  in  his  profession,  but 
his  opportunity  was  fast  approaching.  During  the  autumn  of 
1838  along  the  American  frontier  adjacent  to  Canadian  towns, 
hung  an  ominous  war-cloud.  The  autumn  previous  the  militia 
had  scattered  the  gathering  on  Montgomery's  farm  under  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Mackenzie,  and  the  ill-starred  leader  and  a  portion 
of  his  broken  host  had  fled  for  safety  into  the  republic  From 
these  refugees,  and  their  sympathizers  in  the  republic,  sprung 
up  tlie  dark  associations  all  along  the  border  which  bore  the 
name  of  Hunters'  Lod^^es.  The  secrets  of  this  mysterious 
gathering  no  outsider  could  accurately  gather,  but  the  lead- 
ing motive,  an  invasion  of  Canada,  was  surmised  by  everybody. 
In  the  early  part  of  November,  1838,  huge  numbers  of  the 
Hunten  began4o  congregate  at  Ogdensbuig,  and  anxious  eyes 
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were  turned  thither  for  many  days  from  the  Canadian  shore. 
On  the  11th  of  the  month  a  noted  Hunter,  namr d  S.  Von 
ShoultZy  a  Pole  by  births  put  hiiuself  at  the  head  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  men  and  crossed  over  to  Prescott  Here  he 
landed  his  force,  taking  position  at  Windmill  Point»  beyond 
the  range  of  Fort  Wellington's  guns  and  behind  the  mill,  a 
building  with  .strong  stone  walls,  fltre  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  Caiiadiaits  and  reinforcements  from 
the  Lodges.  But  as  the  days  went  by  and  no  reinforcements 
came,  the  heart  of  the  Pole  began  to  sink,  and  he  saw  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  snare.  Retreat  he  found  when  too  late  was 
impossible,  for  armed  steamers  patrolled  the  outlet  from  his 
posi^on  ready  to  sink  his  boats;  and  now  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  bide  the  bitter  issue  with  his  little  force.  On 
the  thirteenth  the  enemy  under  Col.  Y^oung,  about  live  hundred 
in  number,  came  against  him  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. As  the  stag  fights  at  bay,  with  a  lieroiam  :3ucli  a»  de- 
spair alone  begets,  so  fought  the  Pole  and  his  followers  under 
the  hail  of  bullets  which  sang  among  them.  Two  of  their 
officers  and  eleven  men  had  fallen,  a  latge  number  were  wound- 
ed and  thirty-two  taken  prisoners.  Then  the  doomed  band 
went  farther  into  the  death  toils,  entrenching  themselves  inside 
the  heavy  stone  walls  of  the  mill.  Here  they  were  safe  from 
musket  ))alls,  and  here  thev  remsnned  three  d?n's  lonirer  till  the 
enemy  i>rought  artillery  from  ivnigst"n  an<i  iiegan  to  l)atter 
down  the  sides  of  the  building.  Then  the  luckless  host,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred,  surrendered  and  were  taken  oft'  to 
Kingston  by  the  enraged  soldiers.  Fifty  of  the  Hunters,  it  is 
estimated,  were  killed,  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  a  great  many 
of  the  dead  were  burned  in  the  building.  The  Canadians  in 
the  two  e!igaLr**ments  lost  two  officers  and  seven  men  and  had 
a  large  number  wounded. 

(-'ourt#t-iiiartial  were  now  establi.shed  at  London  and  Kings- 
ton, and  at  the  latter  city  V^on  Shoultz  and  Ins  accomplices 
were  tried  for  their  crime.  For  counsel  the  unfortunate  leader 
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liail  the  briiliiuit  xjung  barrister,  Mr.  John  A.  Macdouald. 
This  was  a  time  of  intense  excitement,  and  crowds  thronged 
to  see  the  prisoners  'and  hear  the  trials.  Every  one  was 
struck  wiUi  the  masterly  character  of  yoanfi^  Macdonald's  de- 
fence, and  though  they  knew  it  lay  not  in  the  power  of  human 
tongue  or  brain  to  save  the  prisoner,  they  admired  the  skill 
with  which  he  led  up  his  argniments,  tlie  tact  with  which  he 
api>ealeJ  to  tht-  iiicxuiable  judges,  and  above  all  the  soul-felt 
interest  he  seemed  to  have  in  his  client  But  as  effectually 
might  the  wandering  winds  make  appeal  to  some  stern  hill,  as 
the  young  lawyer  sne  these  ginm  judges  for  mercy  to  the  dar- 
ing stranger.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Macdonald  felt  a  deep 
personal,  as  well  as  professional,  interest  in  his  client  He 
had  been  closeted  with  the  unfortunate  man,  and  learnt  his 
story.  Only  eight  years  before  the  prisoner's  own  beloved 
Poland  had  made  a  hist  desperate  etrort  to  burnt  her  fetters  ; 
only  six  years  before  she — one  of  the  noblest  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — had  been  blotted  from  the  map,  and  fallen 
into  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant  At  the  time  the  Hunters 
were  planning  the  invasion  of  Canada^  Shoultz  was  told 
that  the  people  here  chafed  under  a  yoke  more  galling  than 
ever  PoUind  wore ;  that  they  only  wanted  to  see  among  them 
the  glint  of  friendly  steel,  when  thej'  would  arise  and  over- 
throw their  oppressors.  It  needed  no  further  fuel  to  fire 
the  misLTuided  Slioultz  witli  the  devont^st  zeal.  Here  was  a 
cause  similar  to  his  own  Poland'a;  and  then  he  remembered 
that  when  the  American  colonies  were  rising  against  a  like  op- 
pression his  illustrious  countryman  Kosciusko  had  come  over 
and  thrown  his  fortunes  in  with  the  cause  of  liberty. 

But  no  power  in  man's  persuasion,  as  we  have  seen,  could 
save  Shoults.  He  was  foredoomed  to  die,  and,  with  nine 
others,  was  executed  at  Fort^Henry,  Kingston,  on  Saturday 
morning,  Decemb3r  8, 1838.*   The  following  letter,  written  by 

*  lir.  Dwit  and  othw  wriiten  atoto  iacomotly  th»t  the  eueatiQiis  took  pltoe 
kte  In  tiM  fMMr  <f  1899. 
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Shoultz  to  his  friend  Warren  Green,  of  Salina,  New  York,  the 
day  before  lii.s  death,  sliows  how  he  had  been  duped  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  the  others  who  led  him  into  the  enterprise.  It 
shows,  too,  that  he  is  by  no  means  the  ruffian  and  brigand 
which  our  historians  flippantly  describe  him:  "When  you 
get  this  letter  I  am  no  more.  I  have  been  informed  that  my 
execution  will  take  place  to-morrow.  May  Qod  foigive  those 
who  broug^ht  roe  to  this  untimely  death.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  and  I  Ibrgivc  them.  •  •  •  *  I  wrote  to  you  in  my 
former  letter  nhout  my  body.  If  the  British  Government  j)er- 
mit  it,  I  wibb  tliat  it  may  be  delivered  to  you  to  be  buried  on 
your  farm.  *  •  *  ^  My  last  wish  to  the  Americans  is 
that  they  may  not  think  of  avenging  my  death.  Let  no  far- 
ther blood  be  shed !  And  belieye  me,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
the  stories  told  about  the  sufferings  of  the  Canadian  people 
were  untrue.  •  •  •  •  I  further  beg  of  you  to  take  care 
of  W.  Johnson,  that  lie  may  hud  an  lionourable  bread.  Fare- 
well,  m}'-  dear  friend  ;  God  ble»H  and  protect  you  ! " 

Neither  does  he  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  "  adventurer," 
for  in  another  letter,  published  after  his  execution,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  £400  to  the  widows  of  the  Canadian 
militiamen  killed  in  the  raid. 

But  though  Shoultss  died,  young  Macdonald  at  a  bound 
placed  himself  in  one  of  the  highest  places  as  a  forensic  orator. 
Then  it  was  that  careful  listeners  saw  the  first  evidence  of 
hiiii  \v«»H(]erftd  grasp  of  constitutional  ([uestions.  When  the 
trial  wti-s  ended  he  received  warm  congratulations  from  the 
eloquent  Mr.  Forsythe  and  all  the  members  of  the  local  bar, 
as  well  as  from  a  host  of  friends.  And  in  an  editorial  note 
appended  to  an  account  of  the  trial,  the  editor  of  a  Montresl 
journal  said  that  the  defender  of  the  unfortunate  general  would 
soon  he  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  invaders,  a  young  man 
well  known  in  Canada  now,  Alexander  Campbell,  then  in  his 
eighteeenth  year,  entei'ed  upon  the  study  of  law  with  Mr.  John 
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A,  Macdonald,  wiiu  ha<l  opened,  in  the  words  of  an  old  resident 
of  Kingston,  "one  of  the  most  wide-awake  and  busineas-like  law 
offices  iben  to  be  found  in  Canada."  In  later  years  ther& 
came  to  the  same  office  one  day  a  chubby  little  lad  with  lai^ 
piotnment  eyes  and  a  methodical  walk  and  manner  of  speaking 
stating  that  he  wanted  to  study  law.  His  father  had  been 
at  one  time  a  soldier,  had  come  from  Caithness,  and  was 
now  engaged  in  business  in  Kingston.  The  firm  took  the 
lad;  he  is  tu-day  the  i)reinier  of  Ontario.  There  wa.«i  a 
home  in  England  which  produced  so  many  poets  that  it 
was  called  "the  nest  of  nightingales."  With  much  rea- 
son might  this  law  office  of  J.  A.  Maodonald  be  called  the 
nest  of  statesmen.  It  is  told  that  there  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  chaffing  in  the  office  about  the  handwriting  of  members  of 
the  firm  and  the  students.  Macdonald,  during  his  school- 
days, wrote  a  hand  of  sti iking  beauty  and  form — and  to-day 
he  IjraHts  of  being  the  best  wiiLcr  in  his  cabinet.  Mowat 
wrote  "a  tidy,  conscientious  little  fist,"  and  in  after  years  ^^:lc• 
donald  would  say  jocularly  that  the  one  strong  point  he  ad 
mired  about  Mowat  was  his  handwriting. 

In  the  midst  of  the  law  duties,  one  day  it  was  told  in  the 
office  that  the  seat  of  goYemment  would  soon  be  moved  to 
Kingston.  John  A.  Maodonald  took  the  pen  from  behind  hw 
car,  v\  heeled  his  chair  around,  and  in  deep  thought  looked  out 
of  the  window. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

POLITICAL  UPHEAVALS. 

PERHAPS  it  were  well  to  pause  here  and  take  a  l>ack- 
waitl  i^lance  at  the  causes  wbieli  i>r()UtTht  about  the 
iiuuliloiis  times  referred  to  in  tlie  fore^^oiu^^  clia|5t6r.  Half  a 
century  before  the  British  Parliament  divided  the  Province  of 
-Canada  into  Canada  Upper  and  Lower,  each  division  corres- 
ponding with  what  is  to-day  Quebec  and  Ontario.  By  thin 
partition  it  was  hoped  that  each  province  would  enjoy  consti- 
tutional  peace  and  bound  forward  in  the  paths  of  progress. 
Burke,  indeed,  who  had  been  cauglit  and  flung  back  into  the 
most  abject  toryism  by  the  influence  of  tlie  French  Rcvokition, 
saw  a  golden  })eace  in  the  future  for  the  Canadas  now,  and  re- 
garded as  guarantees  for  the  abiding  principle  of  the  system 
the  restrictions  upon  i  '|  »Mlar  liberty  placed  in  the  Constitution. 
But  many  statesmen  ahouk  their  heads,  and  Fox  predicted  that 
these  vaunted  safeguards  of  peace  and  an  abiding  constitution 
would  prove  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disruption.  And  so  it 
proved ;  though  the  evil  laid  in  the  marrow  of  the  system  did 
not  break  out  into  an  active  sore  for  many  years  afterwards. 
To  each  province  was  given  a  (■onstitutit)n  .snpj>osed  to  reflect 
the  virtues  and  tlie  liberties  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  mother 
land.  There  was  an  elective  chamber  where  the  sturdy  yeo- 
man and  simple  habitant  clad  in  their  homespun  came  to  legis* 
late  upon  their  allotted  questions.  There  was  an  upper 
chamber,  supposed  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life.  To 
these  were  given  the  prerogative  of  altering  or  rejecting  bills 
which  came  up  from  tiiu  iuwer  chamber.    The  councillors 
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were  men  of  hi|^  social  standing  including  even  prelates  and 
judges.    Then  came  the  executive;  a  mimic  privy  council, 

composed  of  men  elected  l)y  tlie  viceroy  to  advise  with  him 
on  all  matters  of  public  administration.  The  members  of  this 
body  were  drawn  from  the  legislative  council,  or  from  the 
house  of  assembly,  were  not  obliged  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
popular  blanch,  and  were  responsible  only  to  the  head  of  the 
government  The  governor  was  a  mimic  king;  and  in  those 
days  had  all  the  ways  of  a  sovereign.  ^  I  am  accountable  to 
God  only  for  my  actions /'  said  Charles  the  Firsts  when  presented 
with  the  Petition  of  Right.  "  I  am  accountable  to  the  King 
only  for  my  actions  "  said  the  little  Canadian  mock-sovereign, 
when  meekl}'  reminded  of  what  was  dne  to  the  people. 

These  were  not  the  days  of  darkness,  neither  were  they 
the  days  of  light ;  rather  both  kings  and  commons  lived 
in  a  sort  of  twilight  where  the  liberty  of  the  prssent  seemed 
to  meige  in  the  oppression  of  the  past  Since  before  the  time 
when  the  barons  wrung  from  John  at  Runny  meade,  the  Charter 
of  their  liberties,  everyone  had  talked  about  the  '*  right  of  the 
subject  "  and  the  "  preroi^alivo  of  the  Crown  ;"  but  none  seemed 
to  know  where  the  one  licsfan  or  the  other  ended.  Under  tlu; 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  men  who  remembered  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  profligate  Stuarts,  thought  they  lived  in  the  noon* 
day  of  constitutional  liberty.  But  it  remaitied  yet  for  Qeoige 
the  Third  to  set  up  a  tyrant  who  did  not  rival  the  author  of 
^  Thoroi^h,"  only  because  he  lacked  ability  for  anything  but 
profligate  intrigues,  and  the  adfUtional  and  self-sufficient  reason 
tliaL  Eiiglisl linen  having  tasted  of  a  liberty  unknown  in  the 
days  of  Chailcs,  \\  ould  not  V)e  driven  again  into  abasement  by 
a  cleverer  tyrant  than  Stratford.  Tmly,  for  tyranny  was  the 
spirit  of  those  Georges,  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  "  I 
will  die  rather  than  stoop  to  opposition/'  said  Oeoige  the  Third ; 
but  opposition  was  better  than  revolution,  and  he  stooped.  For 
years  he  retained  ministers  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, resisted  the  entry  of  good  moi,  of  whom  Fox  was  one, 
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into  the  Oftbinet^  and  maintained  a  syBtem  of  wiong-headed 
personal  govemment  that  cost  the  country  a  hundred  millions 
of  pounds,  thirteen  provinoeSi  and  the  lives  of  a  thousand 

subjects. 

His  son  Williaiu  the  Fourth,  thoujSfh  called  "The  Pt>ople*a 
Friend,"  still  dismissed  or  retained  a  minister  "  when  ho  pleased, 
and  because  he  pleased  ; "  but  with  him,  we  may  well  believe, 
disappeared  from  the  royal  closet  forever  the  last  vestige  of 
personal  govenunent  A  flutter,  it  is  true,  went  through  the 
breasts  of  the  jealous  guardians  of  constitutional  liberty  not 
many  years  ago  when  the  commons  discussed  the  "  Qucs^tonr  <2s 
jupona ;  '*  when  a  minister  of  whom  the  nation  had  grown  sick, 
a  man  who  dandled  cushions  and  played  with  feathers  wliile 
momentous  questions  of  tlie  state  were  hanging,  resii^ned  the 
seals  and  two  days  later  crept  back  again  to  power  behind 
the  petticoats  of  the  ladies-in-waiting.  But  if  anything  were 
needed  to  give  assurance  of  constitutional  rule,  it  surely  must 
have  appeared,  when,  with  girUsh  firankness^  the  young  Queen 
told  Peel,  **  I  liked  my  old  ministers  very  well,  and  am  very 
sorry  to  part  with  them  ;  but  I  bow  to  constitutional  usage.** 
It  is  n*>L  written  in  the  constitution  wliere  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  shall  V)egin  or  end  in  retaining  or  dismissing  minis- 
ters; but  he  would  be  a  bold  ruler  in<lecd  who  should  ever 
again  attempt  personal  rule  in  £ngland.  Sliould  such  an 
attempt  be  made,  it  were  not  necessary  to  fear  for  the  people. 
It  would  be  only  the  worse  for  that  sovereign. 

But  wlule  the  principles  of  liberty  were  growing  broader 
and  deeper  in  England,  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  chafing 
under  a  yoke  as  intolerable  aa  that  felt  in  England  m  duy  Lime 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the  provinces  uf  (Janada 
the  long  heard  ciy  ol  discontent  had  grown  deeper  and  more 
ominous  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth, 
Wise  men  looked  into  the  future  then  as  they  look  ever,  but 
we  wonder  that  they  could  not  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
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of  such  government  as  was  now  imposed  upon  the  Canadian 
people. 

Each  province^  as  we  have  seen,  had  its  mimic  king,  and 
tliiB  creature  generally  ruled  with  the  spirit  of  an  autocrat.  It 
mattered  little  that  the  man  waa  good  when  the  system  by 
which  he  governed  was  so  very  bad.  There  existed  at  this 
time  in  every  province  a  combination  which  bore  the  hateful 
name  ftf  "  Family  Compact."  This  compact  was  composed  of 
men  whu  were  tories  Ly  profession,  and  who  came,  by  virtue 
of  the  preference  they  had  so  luiig  held  above  their  fellow 
colonists,  to  regard  their  right  to  public  office  as  prescriptive. 
They  filled  the  legislative  ooundl,  which  became  the  tool  of 
the  Crown  to  thwart  or  strangle  any  objectionable  measure 
sent  up  from  the  chamber  of  the  peopla  They  filled  every 
office  of  emolument  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  si  rgeant- 
at^rms ;  from  the  chief  justice  down  to  the  tip-staff.  Nor 
did  Israel  'scape  the  infection,"  for  they  were  found  in  the 
church  which  in  turn  furnished  mitred  heads  to  the  council. 
They  looked  upon  the  lai^e  bulk  of  the  colonists  as  inferiors, 
and  viewed  with  alarm  the  movement  in  favour  of  what 
was  called  Popular  Rights.  Eveiy  point  gained  by  the  people 
they  regarded  as  something  lost  to  the  Crown ;  and  when  a 
governor  came  to  the  colony  they  generously  surrendered 
themselves  to  his  plessure.  If  he  were  some  haughty  autocrat, 
who  looked  upon  the  colonists  as  the  owner  of  a  plantation  in 
Jamaica  regarded  his  slaves,  they  seconded  his  opinions  and 
zealously  assisted  him  to  rule  he  would.  If  he  happened  to 
be  a  generous  man,  and  was  disposed  to  listen  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  people,  they  poured  poison  into  his  ear»  and  grad- 
ually led  him  to  regard  the  most  worthy  popular  tribunes  who 
asked  for  reform  as  dangerous  demagogues.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  &te  of  eveiy  man  who  in  these  days  came  out  to  govern  us 
to  turn  tory  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  our  soil.  The  whigs, 
who  in  Enf^dand  sot  themselves  up  as  the  redeemers  of  our 
Uberty,  outdid  their  opponents  when  they  came  to  Canada, 
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When  tlie  tory  came  here  he  outdid  himself.  But  the  toryism 
which  ground  down  tlie  people  of  tliis  oountry  for  so  many 
dark  yeai's  was  not  tlie  toryism  that  was  known  in  England. 
Had  it  been,  the  history  of  our  own  times  would  have  formed 
a  more  turbulent  chapter. 

From  this  Family  Compact  the  governor,  whether  whig  or 
tory,  drew  a  circle  of  adviaeis  which  he  called  "The  Executive;" 
but  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  seek  the  advice  of  its 
members,  unless  for  courtesy,  or  when  beyond  his  depth.  But 
whore  the  council  were  of  the  same  mind  as  the  governor,  re- 
straints were  not  needful  ;  and  in  the  executive  for  many  a 
year  the  viceioy  lound  a  willing  tool  to  aid  him  iu  governing 
according  to  his  conviction  or  caprice.  In  Quebec  the  wheels 
of  government  rolled  on  with  an  incessant  jar  which  threatened 
a  disruption.  It  was  hard  for  the  French  to  forget  that  they 
were  a  conquered  people,  even  under  the  most  liberal  forei|^ 
rule ;  but  the  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  dominant  clique 
brought  oui  all  the  race  prejudices,  and,  not  unnaturally,  gave 
an  alarming  magnitude,  souieiiuies,  to  tlie  smallest  grievance. 
But  there  was  enough  of  weighty  grievance.  The  home 
government  had  fostered  and  kept  up  a  British  party,  a  little 
clique  which  threw  themselves  in  with  the  governor  and  ruled 
in  defiance  of  the  vast  majority.  The  upper  chamber  waa 
filled  with  this  clique,  and  they  sat  with  eagle  eyes  watching 
to  destroy  any  measure  opposed  to  their  interests  coming  from 
the  lower  chamber.  It  was  a  long  and  fierce  wrestle,  that, 
between  the  two  houses,  but  in  every  contest  the  habitant 
went  to  the  wall.  From  the  ranks  of  this  clique,  too,  was 
filled  the  executive  council,  puppets  of  an  autocrat  governor, 
•and  the  demoralizers  of  a  man  of  fair  play.  Again  and  again 
would  the  house  of  assembly  declare  it  had  no  confidence  in 
a  minister;  but  it  was  coolly  roeommeoded  to  mind  its  own 
a^rs,  and  not  to  meddle  with  those  which  were  only  the 
governor's.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  French  had  worn 
this  galling  yoke,  and  now  duteriniued  ttO  cost  it  oti'.  Finding 
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how  hollow  a  thing  to  them  was  responsible  govenunent,  in 
1832  they  suddenly  stopped  the  supplies.  Then  came  about 
"  the  officials'  famine  "  and  for  four  yeais  judges  walked  the 
land  in  shabby  ennine,  while  "  every  deaeription  of  official  be- 
gan to  put  his  coiporosity  off**  This  was  a  harsh  kind  of 
revenge,  but  surely  it  was  not  unprovoked.  A  people  goaded 
for  half  a  century  cannot  be  much  blamed  if  they,  as  a  lavst 
resort,  seize  a  weapon  of  resistance  lawful  and  constitutional. 
We  know  that  some  of  those  upon  whom  the  heavy  hand  fell 
were  not  responsible ;  but  they  were  the  servants  of  an  atro- 
cious system.  While  the  world  came  to  look  full  of  ruin  to 
the  official,  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  a  man  of  honourable  char* 
aeter  and  much  eneigy,  offered  a  series  of  ninety-two  reaolu*  - 
tions  to  the  legislature  to  present  to  the  imperial  parliament. 
Those  resolutions  contained  a  formulary  of  frrievances  afrainst 
the  home  government  and  its  agents  in  Lower  Cauada.  The 
counts  set  forth,  in  brief:  "  Arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  intolerable  composition  of  the  legislative  council 
(which,  they  insisted,  ought  to  be  elective)) ;  illegal  appropriation 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  violent  prorogation  of  the  provincial 
parliament."  They  pointed  out,  likewise,  that  the  French  people 
had  been  treated  with  contumely ;  that  they  had  been  shut  out' 
from  othce  by  the  favoured  British ;  that  their  habits,  customs 
and  interests  were  disregarded,  and  they  now  demanded  that 
the  doors  of  office  and  emolument  be  thrown  open  to  all — or 
they  would  rebel,  the  resolutions  hinted  between  the  lines. 

The  little  British  party,  alarmed  for  their  beloved  flesh-pots, 
sent  to  the  imperial  parliament  a  set  of  counter  resolutions. 
The  Commons  perused  both  without  much  emotion,  and  sent 
out  Lord  Qosford  and  two  commissioners  to  clear  up  affairs  in 
the  coniused  colony.  Lord  Gosford  came  out  with  a  large  stock 
of  that  material  with  which  it  is  said  the  road  to  a  cei  Uim  place 
is  paved ;  but  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  compact,  and  chose 
to  walk  according  to  tradition  rather  than  to  the  impulses  of 
right 
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Meanwhile,  Papineaii  liad  allowed  maguificent  visions  of  a 
future  republic  alon<]f  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  lure 
him  away  from  the  path  of  sober,  unambitious  reform,  in  which 
he  bad  earlier  trod.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  people,  too,  who 
have  move  than  osce  in  hiatocy  become  the  sJaves  of  a  blind 
enthusiasm ;  and  in  those  speeches  at  which  the  monster  crowds 
cheered  the  loudest  could  be  heard  the  first  breathings  of  re- 
bellion. The  two  oommissionerB  who  had  come  out  with  Lord 
Gosford  presented  their  report  to  the  imperial  parliament,  and 
the  outcome  of  this  was  Lord  John  Russell's  Ten  Resolutions. 
By  one  provision  of  these  resolutions  the  Governor  was  author- 
ized to  take  £142,000  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Receiver-General  to  pay  the  arrearages  of  civil  salaries.  In 
vain  Lord  John  was  told  that  his  resolutions  would  drive  the 
people  into  rebeUion,  and  perhaps  into  the  aims  of  the  Republic ; 
but  that  haughty  little  statesman  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
from  the  Republic,  and  as  for  the  Canadians,  they  were  very 
lightly  taxed,  be  said,  and  had  really  but  little  to  grumble 
about. 

As  had  been  predicted,  the  resolutions  brought  the  discontent 
to  a  head.  It  is  hard  now  to  believe  that  Papineau  did  not 
really  rejoice  at  the  coercive  spirit  of  those  measures^  for  they 
gave  him  an  ample  pretext  for  soaring  off  towards  that  new  re- 
public of  which  he  so  fondly  dreamed.  The  people  became 
enraged,  and  from  hot  reformers  changed  into  flaming  patriots. 
They  resolved  to  use  no  more  goods  that  came  through  the 
custom  house,  and  to  smuggle  rather  than  jiay  duties.  Monster 
meetings  were  held  by  Papineau,  at  which  the  habiUnUu  were 
told  to  strike  now  for  liberty.  Men  who  knew  anything,  of  mill- 
tazy  tactics  began  to  drill  large  bodies  of  the  inhabitants*  while 
every  man  provided  himself  with  some  weapon  that  would 
kill  Then  the  outbreak  came,  and  the  poor  Aa6i(an<9p  in  wild 
enthusiasm,  rushed  upon  the  cold  bayonets  of  Lord  Ooeford. 
It  was  only  the  history  of  political  tyranny  the  world  over, 
again — lashing  the  people  into  rebellion  by  bad  laws  and  worse 
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administrators,  and  driving  them  l>ack  again  Into  allegtanoe 
with  cruel  steel.  We  are  told  tlsat  tlie  blood  of  a  man  who 
falls  by  the  violence  of  his  fellow  will  cry  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance ;  a  heavy  account,  then,  must  be  that  of  those  men  by 
whose  oppression  these  poor  habitants  were  driven  away  from 
their  humble  toil  to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 

The  flame  having  burst  fortli  in  Lower  Osnada^  it  was  soon 
eomraunieated  to  the  ready  material  in  the  npper  proTinoe. 
There,  too,  did  the  Family  Oompset  fttmish  an  irresponsible 
executive  to  an  autocrat  governor.  The  people  dreamed  of 
constitutional  freedom,  for  the  light  which  now  was  bhining 
across  the  Atlantic  was  dawning  here.  Great  men  are  usually 
the  offspring  of  an  important  crisiB;  and  now  a  party  of  superior 
men,  all  of  high  character,  and  many  of  good  social  standing, 
bad  grown  up ;  and  they  demanded  that  the  government  of  the 
province  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  favoured,  ir^ 
responsible  few,  and  handed  over  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
through  responsible  ministers.  This  change  would  purge 
away  the  long  train  of  evils  of  which  the  people  had  so  long 
complained.  In  those  days  there  was  no  popular  cheek  upon  bad 
administration,  or  even  upon  corruption.  Many  a  minister  grew 
rich  upon  his  peculations,  because  the  eye  of  the  public  could  not 
reach  hint  But  some  journalists  now  boldly  intruded  upon  the 
escred  privacy  of  the  ministfy,  and  revealed  to  the  public  many 
Instjtnces  of  official  mismanagement  and  corruption.  Then  it 
was  that  the  history,  in  which  we  read  of  the  disgraceful  per- 
secution of  Wilkes  by  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  was  repeated  m 
Ui>per  C'anada.  Then  came  pruminently  upon  the  sta^e  the 
iU-«tarred  Lyon  Mackenzie,  a  man  whose  name  in  his  day 
served  to  hush  the  babes  of  loyal  mothers  to  sleep.  We  perse- 
cuted him  then  in  eveiy  conceivable  way.  We  sent  the  most 
loyal  and  respectable  of  our  young  men  to  scatter  his  types 
and  wreck  his  printing  presses.  We  five  times  ezpeUed  him 
from  the  legislature,  after  he  had  been  five  times  elected. 
Finally  we  diove  him  into  rebellion,  and  set  a  price  of  £1,000 
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upon  his  head.   Now,  we  are  about  erecting  a  column  to  his  • 

niemory. 

It  was  galling  enough  to  see  a  mimic  king  come  over  here 
to  govern  us,  as  if  God  had  made  us  only  to  be  governed  ;  but 
it  was  unbearable  that  the  political  adventurer,  besides  be- 
ing an  autocrat^  should  be  also  a  blockhead.  To  quell  the 
fast-inereaaing  tumult  in  Upper  Ganada,  the  British  govern- 
ment aet  about  to  select  a  man.  They  found  one  in  a  poor 
commissioner's  office  in  Kent,  surrounded  with  prayers  for 
relief  and  heroic  poems.  Thia  was  an  extrai n dinary  man,  and 
had  done  things  in  his  day  which,  in  the  eyus  of  the  •Gov- 
ernment, qualified  him  well  to  rule  a  colony.  He  had  writ> 
ten  several  pamphlets,  extraordinarj^  for  their  style,  and  in- 
stinct with  "fine  frenzy."  Twice  he  had  dashed  across  the 
South  American  pampas,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Andes,  on 
the  back  of  a  mustang.  Upon  this  man  the  home  govern- 
ment let  the  mantle  of  authority  fall,  and  dispatched  him  to 
Upper  Canada.  He  came  amongst  us  with  the  pomp  of  an 
Alexander,  and  the  attitudes  of  a  Garrick.  The  band  of  perse- 
cuted men  who  had  fought  so  long  for  popular  rights  be- 
seeched  him  to  redress  their  grievances,  but  after  a  few  dramatic 
revolutions  on  his  own  responsibility,  poor  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  fell  into  the  fatal  circles  of  the  Compact  maelstrom. 
Naturally,  with  a  colony  in  the  incipient  throes  of  revolt,  we 
might  have  expected  the  home  government  to  send  a  man  with 
some  fitness,  natural  or  acquired,  to  govern  and  make  smooth, 
but  at  this  l.iy  we  are  unable  to  see  what  special  training  in 
this  direction  could  have  been  conferred  upon  an  enthusiastic 
tragedy-reader  by  galloping  about  the  pampas  on  a  wild  pony. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  action  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor drove  the  impatient  seekers  for  reform  towards  the 
brink  of  rebellion.  In  the  house  of  assembly  the  Speaker 
read  a  letter  from  Joseph  Papineau,  urging  the  Upper  Can- 
ada reformers  in  covert  terms  to  rebel,  and  hinting  that,  in 
case  of  need,  republicans  would  come  over  and  help  them.  Here 
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"was  an  opportunity  for  the  dramatic  nfovoraor,  and  he  seized 
it  "In  the  name  of  every  militia  regiment  in  Canada^"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  tremendous  wave  of  hie  arms,  as  he  closed 
the  parliament^  **I  promulgate,  let  them  come  if  they  dare.'* 
There  was  thcgi  nothinor  for  the  reformers  to  expect  from  Sir 
Francis.  He  was  threatened  with  rebellion,  but  treated  the 
threat  with  seeming  scorn,  and  sent  all  the  soldiers  out  of  the 
country.  In  an  evil  moment,  and  without  taking  counsel  of 
prudence  or  philosophy,  Mackenzie  and  his  followers  ruahed 
to  arms.  Then  brother  rose  against  brother,  and  after  a  con* 
flict  in  which  smoke  predominated,  the  government  demon* 
sirated  its  strength,  and  the  cause  of  the  rebels  ended  in 
panic.* 

Lord  John  Russell  could  not  have  heard  the  news  from  Can- 
ada with  much  astonishment,  for  he  had  been  told  that  ju.st 
those  things  would  happen,  and  he  seemed  coolly  to  court  the 
consequences.  In  the  conmionR  some  made  light  of  the  rising, 
and  spoke  of  "  a  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  concerned  in  the  rebellion^ 
Mr.  Hume  replying,  cited  the  declarations  of  C2hatham  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  instancing  them  as  the  sayings  of  "  a  Mr.  FitC 
They  had  queer  opinions  in  England  then  about  colonies,  and 
equally  odd  notions  about  how  they  should  be  governed. 
Some  statesmen  claimed  that  the  executive  should  have  the 
contidenco  of  the  house  of  assembly,  but  Lord  John  Hussell 
and  other  whigs  held  that  to  make  the  executive  responsible 
to  the  popular  branch  would  be  to  reduce  the  governor  to  a 
cipher,  and  to  virtually  pfoclaim  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

In  this  emei^ency  Lord  Durham  was'  sent  out  to  Canada 

with  extraordinary  powers.  He  proclaimed  his  Ordinances, 
from  Quebec,  but  had  scarcely  begun  to  carry  out  his  pro- 

*  AU  our  hiatories  make  the  inexcaaablB  blonder  of  ■teldiig  that  « luge  number 
of  penoiui  wen  killed  and  wounded  *t  this  b«ttle ;  even  Mr.  Llndeey,  «on*in-lnw 

of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  n'jif-at'j  tht;  fiction  in  hia  1x)ok  many  year=r  nftcr  the  bettle^  T<^ 
the  Toronto  World  the  public  are  indebted  for  ferreting  out  the  blunder. 
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gramme  when  many  voices  begaa  to  cUimour  for  his  recall* 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  disposition  to  judge  Lord  Durham 
in  Kngland  on  the  acantiest  evidence.  His  emotional  natnre 
was  not  unknown  to  the  pnUic  Men  had  not  loigoiten  how 
often  he  had  terrified  his  father-in-law,  Eari  Grey,  and  ap- 
palled  the  oonncil  by  his  ottthnrBts  at  their  oalnnet  meetings. 
They  had  lieard  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  describe  tlie  speech 
of  the  Bishop)  of  Exeter,  against  the  Reform  BUI,  as  "  <  <  iar^^o 
and  virulent  invective,  malignant  and  false  insinuation,  the 
grossest  pervexsion  of  historical  fisusts,  decked  out  with  all  the 
ohoioest  flowers  of  pamphleteering  slang."  They  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  man  with  a  head  so  hot  was  fitted  to  grapple  with 
such  a  problem  as  was  now  presented  in  CSanada.  But  every 
day  added  fi^h  ramours  to  those  already  current  in  England. 
The  famous  Ordinances  of  the  Earl  seemed  to  astound  every- 
body. They  were  sweeping  measures,  to  say  the  least,  nml  in 
England  were  regarded  as  revolutionary.  An  amnesty  was 
granted  to  all  political  offenders^  Fapineau,  Mackenzie  and  the 
other  leadera,  excepted.  These  were  banished  to  Bermuda, 
from  which  they  were  not  to  return  under  pain  of  ideath.  The 
colonists  were  cordially  invited  to  aid  in  oiganiang  a  libe- 
ral and  enduring  plan  of  government ;  and,  attended  by  his 
suite,  the  High  Commissioner  made  a  progress  through  the 
country  with  all  the  poiiip  and  splendour  of  an  Eastern  king. 
But  Lord  Durham  was  not  allowed  to  put  his  Ordinances  to  a 
trial.  His  course  was  assailed  in  England  by  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism ;  it  was  shown  that  in  nearly  every  important  respect 
he  had  transcended  his  constitutional  powers;  that  he  could 
not  transport  to  Bermuda,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  author- 
ity over  that  island,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  order  that 
any  one  breaking  his  exile  and  returning  to  Canada  should 
suffer  death.  One  of  the  most  fierce  of  his  critics  was  Lord 
Brougham,  but  the  whole  cause  of  his  bitterness  was  not  the 
Quebec  Ordinances.  Five  years  before,  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Earl  Qrey,  he  had  imprudently  provoked  Lord  Durham  and 
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called  down  upon  his  head  a  torrent  ol  wrath.  The  govern- 
ment, who  first  stood  like  a  weak  man  in  a  strong  current 
feebly  f aciiig  tlie  Btream.  supported  their  Commiaaioner  for  a 
time,  then  faltered  and  ga^e  way.  In  an  ibnerican  newspaper 
the  Earl  read  for  the  first  time  that  the  govemtnent  had  for- 
saken him ;  and  he  tendered  his  resignation.  The  resignation 
and  the  disallowance  of  his  Ordinances  crossed  each  other  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  few  (Xry^  later  the  proud  and  great  Lord 
Durham  learnt  that  he  was  a  disgraoed  man.  With  constitu- 
tional impnlsiveness  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  was  sim- 
ply the  justification  that  a  lofty  spirit^  too  noble  and  too  sensi- 
ti^e  for  the  nide  shocks  of  party  strife^  sought  before  the 
oountryhe  had  so  earnestly  striven  to  senre.  Humiliated 
beyond  the  length  that  a  mean  mind  can  imagine,  he  rstumed 
to  England,  his  jnoiid  spirit  broken. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  went  bey  on  1  his  constitutional 
powers ;  but  surely  he  did  not  do  so  unknowingly.  No  better 
justification  of  his  conduct  can  be  given  than  is  afforded  in 
his  own  words,  when  he  asks  with  just  scorn :  "  What  are  the 
ooostitutional  principles  remaining  in  force  when  the  whole 
constitution  is  suspended?  What  principle  of  the  British 
OonsUtution  holds  good  in  a  country  where  the  people's  money 
is  taken  from  them  without  the  people's  consent;  where  rep- 
resentative government  is  annihilated;  where  martial  law 
has  been  the  law  of  the  land,  and  where  trial  by  jury  exists 
only  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  provoke  the  righteous 
scorn  and  indignation  of  the  community."  But  it  remained 
fi>r.  posterity  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Durham.  While  he  lay 
gasping  away  his  last  breath  by  the  sea  shore  at  Gbwes,  came 
the  tidings,  but  all  too  late,  that  even  his  bitterest  foes  bore 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  broad  statesmanship  in  his  Rei>ort. 
This  was  the  document  that  first  set  forth  the  scheme  by  which 
our  struggling  provinces  afterwards  became  united  in  one  con- 
federation ;  which  traced  the  causes  of  colonial  discontent,  and 
pointed  cfut  the  cure.  Toward  the  close  of  July,  1840,  the  earl 
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l)reatlie«l  his  last.  Two  davs  before  he  died  he  said  :  "  I  would 
fain  liope  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain.  Whatever 
the  toriea  may  say,  the  Canadians  will  one  daj  do  justice 
to  my  memory."  They  have  done  justice  to  his  memory ;  and 
one  of  the  foremost  names  in  their  affections  and  their  history 
is  that  of  the  great,  the  high-minded  John  Geoige  Lambton, 
first  Eaii  of  Durham. 

The  Qovemment  were  not  satisfied,  it  appears,  with  whai 
they  had  done  for  Upper  Canada  in  sending  over  Sir  Francis 
B.  Head,  but  on  his  being  recalled,  endeavoure<l  to  do  better, 
and  sent  out  Sir  Cborge  Arthur.  He  was  deemed  to  possess 
the  very  acme  of  governing  powers,  for  he  had  ahready  ruled 
two  colonies.  He  governed  20,000  negroes  and  several  whites 
in  Honduras,  and  when  selected  for  Canada  had  just  returned 
covered  with  glory  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  latter  was 
a  colony  to  which,  about  thirty  years  before,  the  home 
government  had  begun  to  send  the  most  violent  and  aban- 
doned characters.  Armed  with  the  experiences  of  Honduras 
and  Tasmania,  Governor  Arthur  began  to  rule  Upper  Can- 
ada. It  took  a  great  deal  to  fill  up  bis  bill  of  ^wiy.  In  tu* 
mult  he  stamped  every  rebellion  splutter  out  with  the  heel  of 
a  Glaverhouse ;  in  peace  he  was  busy  with  the  halter.  It  nigh 
drove  him  mad  when  a  reformer  approached  him  to  state  a 
grievance,  or  ask  a  mercy  for  the  misguided  men  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  Reform,  he  said,  had  been  too  long  the 
cloak  of  treason — -therefore  he  would  tallv  only  of  stem  ju<?tice 
now.  And  the  governor  chose  a  bloody  justice.  He  hanged 
Lount  and  Matthews  in  Toronto,  to  the  horror  even  of  many 
tories.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  governor's  memory  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  entirely  guilty  of  the  blood  of  these  men ;  as 
it  is  understood  that  the  deed  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  officials  of  the  Family  Compact.  We  know  not  to  what 
extent  the  governor  would  have  used  the  rope,  had  not  Lord 
Glenolg  aroused  himself  from  \m  languor  to  stay  the  fell  work 
of  the  hangman. 
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In  Lower  Canada,  afiaixs  were  in  chaos.  The  constitution 
had  been  snspended,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  were  being 
administered  by  a  special  council.  The  British  population, 
who  DOW  found  themselves  more  than  ever  estranged  from 

the  French,  prayed  fur  union  with  Upper  Canada,  for  freedom 
from  French  laws  and  French  dominion  ;  and  beseeched  all  the 
legislatures  of  British  North  America  to  assist  them  in  attain- 
ing  these  things.  The  French  inhabitants  had  felt  the  yoke 
of  a  few  British  sit  so  heavily  upon  them  that  they  regarded 
with  honor  a  proposal  which  they  believed  would  utterly 
absorb  them  into  the  English  system,  with  its  uncongenial 
customs  and  political  oppressions. 

In  1839,  Sir  John  Colbome  went  home,  and  the  British 
Guvuinment,  finding  that  the  most  unsuitable  men  did  not 
make  the  l)est  governors,  selected  a  plain  merchant,  Mr.  Charles 
Poulett  Thompson,  who  was  known  to  have  a  clear,  cool  head, 
much  suavity  and  tact,  and  an  enormous  capacity  for  business. 
The  great  drawback  to  him  was  that  he  possessed  no  title,  an 
inferiority  keenly  deplored  by  the  tones ;  but  the  government, 
-though  partial  to  titled  men  themselves,  overcame  their  scruples 
and  sent  him  out.  His  first  duty  was  to  act  on  a  suggestion 
made  l)y  Lord  Durham,  whom  the  tories  had  slandered  and 
the  whigs  dtjserted.  That  duty  was  to  unite  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

The  new  governor-general  promptly  convened  the  special 
council  of  Lower  Canada,  and  obtained  its  assent  to  a  draft 
bill  providing  for  the  Union.  It  was  known  that  the  French, 
who  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  were  hostile 
to  the  scheme,  and  they  were  not  consulted.  The  meaRute  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  Speech  opening  the  legislature  of  Upper 
Canada.  Subsequently,  a  message  was  sent  down  to  the  assem- 
bly, embodying,  among  other  matters,  the  chief  points  of  the 
proposed  Union  Bill.  This  message  gave  some  hope  to  the 
reform  politicians,  but  one  of  its  moat  important  statements 
was  a  lie*  "So  far,"  said  the  governor-general,  as  the  feeling 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  can  be  obtained  the  meas- 
ure of  re-imlon  meets  ¥ritii  approbation."  The  governor  very 
well  knew  that  nothing  conld  be  more  hateful  to  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  than  this  same  measure ;  and  for  this  very 
reason  he  had  refused  to  consult  them.  The  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  due  course  and  was  opposed  by  the  Family  Compact. 
But  the  governor-general  was  in  earnest,  and  what  was  better, 
he  was  master  of  the  situation.  They  might  pass  the  bill  or 
submit  to  worse.  So  they  ate  thoir  leek  with  all  the  grace 
they  could  command. 

In  July,  the  next  year,  a  measure  was  introdueed  into  the 
imperial  parliament  and  passed  with  slight  amendments.  The 
Union  Bill  provided  that  there  should  be  one  legislative 
council  and  one  assembly.  Each  province  had  equal  represen- 
tation in  both  branches.  The  legislative  council  consisted  of 
twenty  luembers,  wlio  held  their  seats  for  life  ;  the  Assembly 
consisted  of  eighty-four  members,  who  were  to  be  elected 
every  four  years.  The  executive  council  was  to  consiat  of 
eight  membets,  and  any  of  those  who  had  a  seat  in  the  assem- 
bly had  to  go  back  for  re-election  on  taking  office^  A  perma- 
nent civil  list  of  £75,000  was  established,  but  the  control  of 
the  revenues  was  vested  in  the  assembly.  In  1841  the  Aet 
went  into  force  by  proclamation.  To  the  reformeni  the  race 
was  not  yet,  though  the  tone  of  Lord  John  Russell's  despatches 
had  favoured  responsible  government. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  ruler,  but 
he  needed  more  light  Our  historians,  we  believe,  have  quite 
overrated  him.  It  is  hard  to  doubt  that,  had  he  been  spared 
to  the  limit  of  his  term,  the  crisis  which  came  under  Metcalfe 
would  have  come  under  him.  Though  the  first  ministry  after 
the  Union  was  a  coalition,  he  stubbornly  refused  to  admit 
deserving  French-Ca!i  l  iiaiis  to  a  share  in  the  goveruiaent, 
and  though  the  refonnei's  were  in  a  majority  in  the  house, 
only  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  was  called  to 
the  executive.  And  the  governor's  subsequent  refusal  to  do 
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juatuse  to  the  refomi  party  forced  Mr.  Beldwin  out  of  the 
govenuoent  and  into  opposition. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who,  while  dyinjr,  leamt 
that  he  had  been  created  Baron  Sydenham  of  Toronto,  Sir 
Charleys  Bagot  was  appointed  Ui  the  governorship.  Now,  Sir 
Charles  was  sent  out  by  a  tory  government,  and  was  a  tory 
himself.  The  reformers  turned  blue  when  they  heard  of  his 
appointment^  and  believed  that  the  evil  days  of  the  Heads  and 
the  Arthnis  had  oome  again.  But  the  tory  proved  himself  more 
Kberal  than  the  liberaL  He  was  the  only  governor,  Durham 
excepted,  who  really  understood  what  was  due  to  the  colonists 
under  constitutional  government.  Lord  Sydeuhaui  would  not 
traffic  with  pitch  lest  lie  might  defile  himself ;  but  the  old  tory 
understanding  that  he  came  to  carry  on  responsible  govern- 
ment^ invited  leading  members  of  the  French  party  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  followers  in  Upper  Canada, 
to  form  a  ministry.  **  The  Crusader  has  turned  Turk/*  gasped 
the  Family  in  horror,  as  the  "Eepubticans  crowded  to  the 
eabmet." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Sir  Charles's  health  began  to 
fail  him,  and  he  abketl  to  be  recalled.  Tlien  Sir  Ivol^ert  Peel 
cast  about  him  to  find  a  man  to  send  to  Canada,  and  his  choice 
fell  upon  one  whose  name  afterwards  became  liateful  to  all 
lovers  of  constitutional  liberty.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe^  Peel's 
baneful  choice,  had  b^gun  life  as  a  writer  in  the  Indian  civil 
servioe.  By  the  sheer  force  of  lus  abilities  he  had  scaled  the 
stcepy  ways  of  fisme,  till  in  1834  he  found  himself  acting 
Governor-General  of  India.  Sir  Charles  was  both  astute  and 
cunning;  and  Ixjsides  these  qualities  his  bravery  was  with  him 
a  point  of  honour.  In  his  day  the  military  held  in  contempt 
the  soldierly  prowess  of  civil  servants  in  India,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe^ 
hearing  that  among  the  rest  his  intrepidity  was  called  inques- 
tioD,  resolved  to  affirm  the  valour  that  was  in  him.  So  when 
the  British  troops  were  before  Deeg,  armed  with  a  walking 
stick,  he  headed  an  attacking  party,  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
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retrieved  bis  reputation.  In  1839,  he  entered  the  imperial 
privj  council,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  governor  of 
Jamaica.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  won  golden  opinions,  but  we  ar« 
told  by  his  biographer,  whose  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  cover 
him  with  glory,  that  during  his  rule  there  "some  outbreaks 
occurred,  but  they  were  speedily  crushed  and  their  instigators 
punished,  some  capitally."  This  was  not,  it  will  be  frankly 
admitted,  an  indifferent  training  for  a  man  who  looked  upon 
refractory  reformers  as  he  did  upon  rebellious  negroes.  Added 
to  this,  during  his  long  contact  with  the  wiles  and  treachery  of 
oriental  crafty  he  had  grown  incurably  suspicious,  and  would 
trust  any  man  who  differed  from  himself  as  he  would  "an  adder 
fanged."  He  came  to  Canada,  and  to  his  amazement  found  a 
system  of  responsible  government  which  did  not  need  a  gov- 
ernor, anil,  as  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  men  who  had 
given  sympathy  or  aid  to  rebellion.  He  was  disgusted,  too, 
with  the  maimers  of  his  councillors,  who  approached  him  with 
a  brusqueness  and  familiarity  that  was  revolting  to  a  ruler  of 
nabobs.  With  the  cunning  of  a  Nana  Sahib,  be  sent  out  his 
confidential  secretary,  who  wormed  out  of  the  ministers  over 
their  wine  their  opinions  on  the  powers  of  the  governor.  The 
truth  is,  Sir  Charles  was  like  a  captain  who  in  a  storm  and 
amidst  the  breakers  sets  himself  down  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  naviiraiion.  He  knew  nothing  aV»ont  the  governing  of 
a  colony  under  responsible  government;  few  governors  in 
those  days  did.  It  was  not  the  men  who  had  sat  in  cabinets 
and  saw  how  people  are  ruled  under  constitutional  forms,  that 
they  sent  out^  but  some  one  who  had  ridden  mustangs  great 
distances,  or  coerced  Hindoos  or  negroes  with  the  strong  arm 
of  the  autocrat 

When  Sir  Cl»arles  learnt  the  opinion  of  ministers  about  his 
prerogative,  he  became  incensed.  He  saw  that  his  prerogative 
was  in  danger,  and  the  point  of  prerogative  to  him  was  the 
point  of  honour.  And  how  high  with  him  was  the  point 
which  he  regarded  the  point  of  honour  will  appear  from  his 
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exploit  wiUi  the  walking  stick.  Then  began  the  system  of  wily 
And  treacherous  diplomaej  whieh  he  had  learned  in  the  East. 
With  utter  disregard  for  constitutional  decency*  he  outraged 
the  privacy  of  his  cabinet,  and  took  the  opponents  of  the 

ministry  into  his  confidence.  Day  after  day  he  planned  and 
set  snares  for  his  own  ministers.  A  close  friend  of  his,  who 
knew  liis  ways  and  wrote  his  l»io^raphy,  thus  glories  in  the 
governor's  shame:  "  Pie  saw  that  the  feet  of  the  council  were 
on  ih^  inre,  and  he  skilfully  concealed  the  gun."  Many  an 
appointment  was  then  made  that  the  ministiy  knew  nothing 
about  till  they  read  it  in  the  public  prints  of  their  opponents. 
It  was  galling  to  be  treated-  as  ciphers  by  the  head  of  the 
govemmrat — ^to  feel  that  the  position  of  adviser  was  only  a 
mockery  ;  but  it  wa^i  unbearable  to  hear  the  sneers  of  opponents 
who  were  the  real  advisers  of  the  governor.  The  ministry 
resigned,  and  one  wonders  how  they  could  have  lived  down 
contempt  so  long.  For  nine  months  now  there  was  no  ministry 
save  Dominick  Daly,  the  "  perpetual  secretary/'  who  as  a  polz* 
tieian  had  been  all  his  life  at  once  everything  and  nothing " 
This  politicsl  merman  assisted  the  Dictator  till  a  provisional 
ministry  was  formed,  after  which,  in  a  whirlwind  both  parties 
rushed  to  the  polls. 

It  was  at  this  that  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  with  his 

judgment  much  ripened,  emerged  from  his  law  otUce,  and  be- 
gan the  stormy  career  of  a  politician. 


CHAPTER  ill. 

FBOM  THE  BAB  TO  THE  HUSTINGS. 

ri^HOSE  who  (^njoyed  the  confidence  of  Mr.  MacdonaM  say 
X  that  after  liia  defence  of  iShoultz,  his  aim  was  to  win  a 
still  more  prominent  place  in  his  profession.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  bis  defence  of  the  Pole  gave  him  more  than  a  local 
reputation ;  it  was,  as  his  friends  used  to  ssyi  *'  a  feather  in  his 
cap  **  of  which  a  veteran  memher  of  the  bar  ipight  haye  been 
proud ;  and  persons  coming  to  Kingston  with  difficult  cases 
from  distant  points  !thcrcaf Ler  ini|uired  for  "  the  young  law3^er 
who  defended  the  Pole,  Von  Shoultz."  These  were  tlie  days 
of  exclusiveness  and  snobbery,  when  it  was  almost  as  difficult 
to  approach  the  august  person  of  a  Dodson  or  a  Fogg  as  the 
Sleeinng  Beauty  overhung  with  alarum  bells  and  guarded  by 
fiery  drsgons.  There  was  a  population  of  over  half  a  million, 
and  the  immigration  tide  poured  constantly  upon  us  from  the 
mother  countries  through  the  summer,  but  among  this  influx 
came  few  educated  persons,  and  but  rarely  a  member  of  the 
learned  professions ;  so  that  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  were 
not  in  proportion  to  the  population,  were  much  souglit  after,  and 
hence  garrisoned  round  with  importance.  But  no  client,  how- 
ever poor,  came  out  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  office  comphunxng  of 
snobbeiy ;  rather  telling  of  the  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
young  lawyer,  "quick  as  a  flash,"  who  understood  his  case 
better  than  the  client  himself  before  he  had  **  half  told  iti"  In 
those  days,  more  than  at  the  present  time,  which  produces  law- 
yers and  stump  orators  "  not  singly  but  in  battalions,"  when  a 
young  man  discovered  brilliant  talents,  or  the  power,  by  his 

eloquence,  to  cany  his  hearers,  his  friends  invariably  said, 
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**  We  most  aend  Him  to  the  House."  We  are  told  that  in  many 
a  case  which  Mr.  Macdonald  pleaded,  eVen  strangers  in  the 

Ckyartfl,  not  knowing  the  young  lawyer,  but  observing  his 
grasp  of  principles,  the  ease  with  which  he  led  up  all  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  power  lie  had  of  compelling  juriea  to  take,  by 
sympathy  as  well  as  by  reason,  his  view  of  the  case,  were 
heard  to  exclaim, "  the  House  is  the  place  for  him." 

Standing  by  the  ocean  as  the  dark  storm-clouds  gather  over 
it  and  the  tempest  breaks,  a  man  with  poetiy  in  his  sonl  feeln 
spirit  exalted  and  impelled  to  sing  as  nature  in  no  other  mood 
his  can  move  him :  and  so,  too,  looking  upon  the  political  storm- 
clouds  gather,  and  dai'ken  the  sky,  if  a  roan  have  a  yearning 
for  the  ways  of  public  life,  it  must  be  quickened  as  it  can  be 
at  no  other  time.  At  the  date  of  which  we  write  the  air  was 
full  of  the  sounds  of  political  strife,  and  the  clouds  deepened 
and  grew  more  ominous.  We  cannot  wonder  if  the  situation 
quick^ed  the  desires  of  the  young  barrister,  or  if  we  heard 
him  say,  as  he  glanced  through  his  office  window  out  upon  the 
political  scene,  where  men  wrestled  and  many  Won  prises  for 
whose  abilities  he  could  have  no  feeling  but  contempt: 

"  T«t,  yonder  in  that  stormy  sky 
I  aoe  ny  ttar  of  dMtmy." 

But  it  was  not  known  now,  nor  for  some  years  afterwards,  that 
he  looked  to  a  poiiticai  career.  During  the  elections  for  the 
first  parliament  under  the  Union  the  strife  was  liigh  and 
confusion  general  One  day,  sitting  among  friends  in  his 
office,  Mr.  Macdonald  said, "  If  I  were  only  prepared  now  I 
should  try  for  the  Legislature,'*  and  then  added,  **  but  it  does 
no  harm  to  wait."  The  removal  of  the  theatre  of  politics  to 
his  own  city,  in  1841,  gave  impulse  to  his  yearninL^s  for  political 
life  ;  and  thereafter  he  began  to  equip  liimsdf  for  the  sphere  in 
which  he  longed  to  move.  But  he  did  not,  like  too  many  empty 
young  men  of  our  own  day,  go  noising  through  the  country  to 
attract  the  people's  notice ;  he  did  not,  indeed,  woo  the  con* 
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stitucncy  at  all,  but  decided  to  have  the  constituency  woo 
him.  During  the  time  Parliament  sat  at  Kingston  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  leading  public  men,  and  long  before  it  was 
known  that  his  eye  was  turned  to  the  paths  which  they  them- 
selves were  treading,  they  prized  the  friendship  and  respected 
the  opinions  of  the  young  harrister,  Maodonald.  He  attended 
much  to  the  debater  of  the  House,* and  many  a  keen  and 
judicious  piece  in  criticisui  those  who  sat  with  liim  in  the  "gal- 
lery heard  fall  frum  ]ni  lips.  Thougli  he  devoted  much  time 
to  his  profession,  and  was  always  to  be  found  in  his  othce  and 
ready  to  take  up  a  case,  be  was  profoundly  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing himself  for  his  ideal  sphere.  While  most  of  those  who 
knew  him  thought  his  ambitions  bent  towards  legal  distinc- 
tions only,  he  was  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  constitutional, 
political  and  parliamentary  history,  which  so  early  in  hia  pub- 
lic career  gave  weight  to  his  opinions  and  standing  to  himself. 

In  1843,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  we  have  already  seen,  came  over 
to  Canada  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  The  rebellion  clouds  had 
rolled  away,  and  the  province  set  out  once  more,  it  was 
hoped,  in  the  ways  of  political  peace ;  but  the  new  governor- 
general  had  no  sooner  begun  to  make  "  his  growl  heard  at  the 
oouncil  board*'  than  the  political  heavens  began  to  grow 
dark  again.  Rumours  of  dissension  between  the  governor  and 
his  council  began  to  be  whispered  abroad,  and  it  was  not 
made  a  secret  that  Sir  Charles  despised  and  distrusted  his 
oounci),  and  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Kaiuily 
Compact.  We  can  fancy  the  feeling  among  the  tribes  of  ani- 
mals known  as  the  Seven  Sleepers  when  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring  visits  them  in  their  icy  abodes :  with  some  such  thrill 
the  tones,  lying  politically  dormant,  must  have  received 
the  news  that  Sir  Charles  had  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  his  ''rebel  advisei*s*'  and  now  sought  the  confidence 
and  advice  of  "loyal  men," 

At  this  time  Kia^'stoii  was  not  (^nimorel  of  her  late  mem- 
ber, and  it  was  plain  that  an  opportunity  was  arriving  for 
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some  one  who  had  the  respect  sad  good-will  of  the  constitaeiugr- 
Mr.  Harnson,  the  representative  (hen,  was  only  a  make-shift 
for  Mr.  Manahan,  who  had,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Kinfrston 

newspaper, "  sold  his  constituency  to  the  enemy  for  a  billet  !br 
his  son-in-law."  Young  MacduiiaKl  now  saw  liis  o})]M)itumty 
conjiiig,  and  so  did  his  friends,  for  they  waited  upon  hiiii  towards  , 
the  close  of  the  summer  of  1843,  and  invited  him  to  come  out 
for  election  to  the  Kingston  council.  The  city  had  been  lately 
inootponted,  and  the  divisions  differed  from  those  of  the  prea- 
ent,  hnt  Haodonald  stood  for  that  section  which  now  forma 
the  western  part  of  St.  Lawrence  Ward.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
election,  and  a  friend  of  Hacdonald,  says :  *'The  contest  was 
a  fierce  one.  At  every  tavern  you  found  crowds  of  pcrdona 
drunk  and  fighting.  Capt.  Jackson  weus  the  candidate  against 
Macdonald,  and  lie  liad  all  the  noisy  and  drunken  Irishmen  in 
the  town  on  hi.s  side,  I  was  passing  by  one  of  the  booths, 
and  I  happened  to  hear  a  ruffian  of  a  fellow,  named  SulUvani 
plotting  with  a  laige  crowd  of  his  own  description  to  go  in 
and  prevent  BCaodonald  from  speaking,  and  *go  through'  his 
supporters.  They  knew  me  well,  and  I  told  thom  I  had  my 
eye  npon  them.  This  prevented  a  great  row.  I  went  in,  and 
found  everybody  inside  fairly  orderly,  for  Macdonald  had  a 
wonderful  way  of  casting  oil  on  troubled  waters."  Jackson 
was  overwhelmingly  beaten,  and  a  portion  of  the  field,  for 
higher  purposes,  was  won  to  Macdonald.  So  in  the  following 
'  year,  after  the  rupture  between  Metcalfe  and  his  council  had 
oome>  and  the  delegation  waited  upon  him  and  told  him  they 
now  expected  him  to  take  the  field  against  Manahan,  Ifae- 
donald  did  not  wonder  at  receiving  the  call,  for  he  had  been 
long  preparing  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  was  now  ready. 
Neither  did  anybody  wonder  when  it  was  told  that  he  had 
coriic  into  the  field,  though  he  had  not  proclaimed  his  coming, 
or  talked  about  it  at  all,  for  it  was  known  that  there  was 
no  one  else  so  capable. 
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The  country  was  now  fairly  out  of  its  head,  and  perhaps  it 
was  not  strange.  A  ministry  having  the  contidenee  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  had  quarrelled  with  the  f]^ovcrnor-genoral 
on  constitutional  questions  of.  vital  importance,  and  resigned. 
It  wa9  ft  bfittile  between  prerogative  and  the  power  of  the 
people.  In  prerogative  the  toriee  saw  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  connection  with  the 
empire.  In  the  power  of  the  people  they  saw  a  democracy 
that  to-day  might  rush  into  republicanism  and  to-morrow  into 
chaos.  In  pierogative  the  reformers  saw  the  most  hateful 
engine  of  political  oppression,  the  evil  which  had  convulsed 
the  province  in  rebellion  and  blood,  a  something  which  was 
not  even  a  prerogative,  but  a  .system  by  which  a  laige  major- 
ity of  the  people  were  ruled  according  to  the  interests  of  a 
favoured  and  irresponsible  few.  In  the  power  of  the  people 
they  saw  not  a  privilege  but  only  a  birthright,  and  went  to 
the  polls  defending  that  right.  While  the  story  of  dissen- 
sions between  the  ofovenior  and  his  late  ministry  was  the 
property  of  every boiiy,  lew  seeineil  to  understand  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  issue  between  them.  A -large  portion  of  the  people 
believed  that  Mr.  JBaldwin  and  his  colleagues  had  been  forcing 
measures  upon  the  governor  that  would  eventually  lead  to  a 
separation  of  Canada  from  the  mother  country,  and  that  it 
was  in  resisting  these  encroachments  the  discord  arose.  It  was 
told  at  public  meetings,  too,  long  before  the  elections,  that 
Messrs.  Baldwin,  Lafoutaine  and  iiincks  were  aiming  at  Sepa- 
ration'; and  all  these  rumours  were  susceptible,  more  or  less,  of 
confirmation.  The  liberal  party,  while  including  a  vast  body 
of  earnest  men  who  aimed  only  at  the  establii»hiiient  of  consti- 
tutional government,  comprised  all  the  blatant  demagogues 
and  rebels  of  the  time^  Men  who  were  in  open  hostility  to 
British  connectionrand  who  loved  anarchy  better  than  order, 
men  who.  were  aforetime  American  citizens  and  now  longed 
for  annexation,  were  found  upon  the  reform  platforms^  each 
factionj)roclaiujing  veheuieatly  its  own  set  of  doctrines. 
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Few,  as  we  have  said,  at  this  time  really  understood  what 
respoiisiljle  government  was,  or  what  had  been  the  issue  bo- 
tween  the  governor  and  his  ministry.  But  now,  as  the  eleo 
tioDs  drew  near,  those  before  inclined  to  moderate  reform  came 
to  think  about  it^  and  remembered  that  some  of  the  men  in  the 
late  ministiy  had  come  thither  out  of  the  rebels'  campe.  They 
did  not  wonder  that  men  who  six  years  before  were  pitted 
against  the  soldiers  were  pitted  now  against  the  governor. 
And  durin<;  the  many  months  that  the  autocrat  had  ruled  with- 
out a  government,  ommuus  iiiutterings  were  heard  from  large 
bands  of  the  more  impatient  and  radical  reformei^s.  They 
said  anarchy  had  come  again,  and  professed  their  readinea^  to 
take  up  arms  and  once  more  strike  for  a  republic  All  this 
was  remembered  now«  and  was  yet  to  be  used  with  tremendous 
effect  by  the  govemor  and  his  party.  The  questioUp  therefore, 
by  skilful  tory  arrangement,  came  to  be,  not  one  between 
conservatives  and  reformers,  as  our  histories  have  it,  but  be- 
tween the  reform  party  and  the  crown, — a  party  who  the 
lories  claimed  hiul  furnished  rebels  to  the  rebellion,  who  hud 
threatened  of  late  to  rebel  again,  who  alarmed  the  govenior 
with  measures  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  constitution,  and 
who  from  their  hustings  even  now  were  calling  for  separation. 
The  Crown,  in  the  person  of  govemor  Metcalfe,  had  been  out- 
raged by  the  reformers,  and  all  men  who  loved  peace  and 
British  rule  were  asked  to  rally  round  the  representative  of 
the  Queen. 

In  a  cuuntry  yet  in  a  crude  state  of  civilization,  where  the 
reverential  and  emotional  are  the  stroii<;e.st  sides  to  the 
character  of  men,  we  need  nob  wonder  how  talismanic  proved 
the  mention  of  the  Grown.  "  Next  to  my  Gk)d,  my  king,"  was 
the  rule  of  men  for  over  a  thousand  years,  when  to  touch  the 
hem  of  the  royal  gannent  made  the  sufferer  whole.  Aye,  and 
''More  than  my  Gk>d,  my  king,"  was  often  the  maxim  too, 
and  it  is  avowed  us  by  the  statesman-prelate  gasping  his 
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last  in  the  Abbey  of  Leicester.  It  m  hard  to  break  the 
bonds  which 

"The  Queen  of  Slayea, 
Hie  liood-iRiilnd  angel  trf  <he  Uind,  and  dead, 

has  duriiig  a  thousand  years  bound  about  us.  The  sword  of  Alex- 
ander cannot  cut  that  woof;  but  when  the  man  stands  up,  full 
of  that  better  lifl^t  whieh  is  puiging  the  world,  the  thxall  snapa 
easily  as  the  flaxen  withes  that  bound  Sampson.  The  blind 
reverence  of  the  provinee  was  aroused  at  this  election ;  but  Sir 
Charles  and  the  tories  said  it  wa^  the  British  Lion  tliat  waa- 
abroaxl.  We  fancy  they  had  the  lion  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
emotional  revt  reiicc  of  the  jteople  was  abroad  blind-fold,  and 
not  the  lioQ  which  cowered  in  his  covert.  The  British  lion  is 
not  a  cruel  monster  that  lives  in  the  closet  of  a  tyrannical  king 
or  an  autocrat  governor,  but  he  is  the  noble  beast  that  goes 
abroad  and  vindicates  the  rights  and  the  manhood  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  heaid  at  Runnymede,  and  his  rosr  was  louder 
than  the  cry  of  Strafford's  butcheie. 

The  fiiry  was  not  alone  the  property  of  the  hustings 
during  this  campaign,  but  it  blew  a  hurricane  through  the 
prints  as  well.  Every  editor  dipped  his  pen  in  ^11;  every 
column  reeked  wuth  libel.  Those  who  had  no  newspapei"s  is- 
sued handbills,  that  might  have  fired  the  fences  upon  which 
they  were  posted.  Had  poor  Mr.  Potts  been  in  Canada^  in  the 
midst  of  this  ink-cyclone^  he  would  have  sighed  for  the  tame* 
ness  of  his  Eatonswill  QazttU,  But  there  was  a  daas  of  men 
who  considered  the  poster  too  low  a  medium,  and  the  new8<> 
paper  not  high  enough  for  the  formal  conveyance  of  their 
iuyalty  or  the  spread  of  their  raJicalisia,  and  these  flew  to  the 
pamphlet.  The  most  noted  of  tht;  }>ainphleteer8  was  Rev. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  who  did  not  add  anything  to  his  reputation 
for  usefulness  or  integrity  by  becoming  the  abject  flatterer  and 
slavish  defender  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  It  is  pleasing  to  note, 
however,  one  good  feature  in  this  questionable  transaction. 
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The  governor  was  grateful,  and  the  following  year  the  doctor 
was  assured  the  chief  superintendency  of  education  for 
Upper  CSuiada.  If  in  thk,  though,  we  find  no  reparation  by 
the  governor  for  hia  oppreaaion  of  the  people^  we  do  find  in  it 
an  ezcnae  for  the  divine  in  lending  himaelf  to  the  autocrat. 
Setf-intereat  ia  the  atrongcbit  passion  among  mortals ;  and  Dr. 
Kyerson  was  mortal.  His  pamphlets  are  not  worth  much 
notice,  save  for  their  literary  form,  'which  is  good,  although 
Hon.  A.  Mackenzie  says  in  his  "Life  of  George  Brown"  that 
it  ia  not  good.  This  hardly  amounts  to  a  contradiction,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Mackenzie  ia  not  a  judge  of  literaxy  styie,  Tho 
doctor  waa  a  fiecy  and  terse  writer,  and  generally  made  the 
moat  of  hia  material,  though  he  had  a  paaaion  for  running  into 
bombaat.  He  was  not  aatisfied  with  defending  his  master  on 
one  or  two  points,  but  led  up  his  defences  in  battalions.  It 
wa«?  a  crushing  reply  to  the  charge  of  autocracy  to  be  told 
by  the  reverend  defender  that  Sir  Charles  was  "  not  a  fortune 
aeeker,  bat  a  fortune  spender,*'  and  that  he  was  "  good  to  the  • 
poor."  Nevertheleaa,  in  the  governor's  cause  theae  pamphleta 
were  aa  atrong  aa  armiea,  for  they  were  apread  among  the  dia- 
aentera,  a  class  outaide  the  charmed  drde  of  the  ariatocracy ,  and, 
hence,  atontly  given  to  reform.  They  transfigured  the  governor 
from  a  monster  "mounted  on  an  elephant,  the  despotic  ruler  of 
orient.'il  slaves,"  as  the  fiery  and  terse  Francis  Hincks  siyltid 
him,  into  a  *'  benevolent  man,"  whose  wliole  life  was  "  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  good  works."  Mr.  Suliivan,  under  the  namo 
of  "  Legion,**  appeared  on  the  other  side  with  pamphlets  which 
would  have  been  Ibore  impreaaive  had  they  been  leaa  flippant 

About  thia  time,  Mr.  Qeotge  Brown,  a  young  Scotchman  for 
Bome  time  reaident  in  New  York,  came  over  to  Canada,  can- 
vaaaing  for  a  little  weekly  newspaper  called  the  BritUh 
Chronicle,  belonging  to  his  father,  Peter  Brown.  He  went 
aboul  among  the  politicians  to  see  if  he  could  get  encourage- 
ment to  establish  a  politiciil  newspaper.  It  would  have  been 
natural  to  him  to  have  allied  himself  with  the  tones,  aa  both 
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iie  and  his  father  had  been  more  intensely  British  and  anti- 
Araerican  in  New  York  than  Metcalfe  had  been  in  Canada. 
The  tories,  however,  had  plenty  of  organs,  and  were  never 
oiver-anxioua  to  share  confidence  with  adventurers.  Bat  young 
Brown  was  mor6  lucky  among  the  radicals,  and  the  ultimate 
outcome  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  radical  organ,  the 
Globe.  This  paper  was  launched  on  the  eve  of  the  contest,  and 
At  once  began  the  battle  with  much  earuustness.  Its  style  was 
vigorous  but  extremely  uncouth,  and  would  bo  rnther  rough 
reading  in  the  light  of  our  present  newspaper  culture.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  grievous  fault  then,  for  not  a  veiy  laige 
^ulk  of  its  readers  enjoyed  much  more  litenury  culture  than 
the  editor  himselt  Its  more  serious  fault  was  the  frequent 
«crude  and  undigested  form  of  its  thought  which  was  the  result 
•oi  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  impatient  and  indiscreet  enthu- 
siasm. There  was  no  mana3uvering  in  Mr.  Brown's  advances ; 
he  attacked  always  in  charges.  It  was  on  seeing  his  im[)atience 
and  impetuosity,  las  lack  of  tact  and  the  inability  "to  wait  for 
the  morrow  till  the  morrow  came,"  that  men  said,  "Another 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  has  come  amongst  us." 

Once  it  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  that  in  troublous  times 
fierce  horsemen  were  seen  riding  through  the  clouds  shaking 
their  shields  and  speais :  to  those  who  looked  out  upon  the 
political  sky  as  the  summer  of  184*4  wore  away,  and  autumn 
came,  the  spectacle  could  have  been  scarce  less  full  ut'  iuic- 
boding.  Chaos  virtually  had  come,  for  the  governor  had  now 
•unlawfully  rtded  eight  months  without  a  constitutional  govern* 
ment.  Mr.  Draper  had  proved  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
governor  all  along ;  but  aa  August  arrived,  and  yet  no  progress 
in  forming  a  ministry  had  been  made,  he  one  day  waited  upon 
his  excellency  and  told  him  he  saw  grave  danger  in  further 
delay.  Mr.  Draper  was  a  tory  of  a  dye  almost  pre-hiatorie,  yet 
he  was  a  wise  man  and  a  patriot.  The  governor  took  his  sharp 
and,  we  may  say,  imperious  advice  with  wonderful  grace  for  an 
autocrat,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  form  a  cabinet.  Evidently 
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Mr.  Draper  had  frightened  him,  for  he  went  hastily  at  his  work, 
AS  if  he  fiuieted  a  tempest  were  shortly  to  break,  sad  he  feared 
being  caught  in  the  storm.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  known  that 
a  cabinet  had  been  patched  up  as  follows : 


James  Smith 

WM.DiU.FEB  *• 

D.  J.  Papinbait  - 
William  Mobkis 
K.  VroER 

DoMiMCK  Daly 


Attomeiy-Gmmal,  East, 
Attamey-GeTieral,  West, 
Com,  of  Crown  Lands, 
-  Recewer  General, 
-    President  of  the  Cou/neih 
Provincial  Secreiat'i/. 


The  captnre  of  Mr.  Fapineau  was  the  most  important  move 
the  governor  had  made ;  for  he  was  a  brother  of  the  notorious 
agitator  and  rebel,  and  his  aeeesston  to  the  cabinet  fell  like  a 

wet  blanket  upon  some  of  the  more  radical  of  the  reformeis. 
M.  Viger  was  another  French  Canadian.  He  had  been  a  bo- 
som friend  of  Joseph  Fapineau,  had  aided  in  the  rebellion,  and 
been  imprisoned  for  liis  treason.  While  lying  in  the  gaol  a  tory 
paper  had  objected  to  his  being  "  fattened  for  the  gallows." 
The  same  joamal  with  other  tory  oigans  now  pouited  to  him 
with  pride  as  a  leading  representative  Canadian,  and  an  honour 
and  a  strength  to  the  government  But  after  all  M.  Viger  was 
not  a  man  of  much  consequence.  He  had  not  constancy  enough 
in  his  character  to  be  much  of  anything,  lie  was  a  weak  rebel 
and  an  indifferent  patriot.  He  waa  on  the  market  when  Met- 
calfe began  to  play  the  despot,  and  wa.s  speedily  bought  up. 
His  absorption  into  the  new  cabinet  had  no  effect  upon  any- 
body but  himself  and  those  who  profited  by  his  salary  and 
honors. 

Bnt  those  who.  knew  the  old  man  were  moved  to  sorrow  ra- 
tber  than  to  anger  at  his  defection.  **  I  assure  you  that  no  oc- 
currence in  my  political  life,"  says  Robert  Baldwin,  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Kingston,  "  has  ever  occasioned  mo  a 
tenth  part  of  the  personal  pain  than  the  position  which  our 
venerable. friend  thought  proper  to  assume,  has  inflicted  upon 
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me.  .  .  .  I  honoored  him  as  a  patiioi,  I  loved  him  as  a 
man,  and  I  revered  him  as  a  father.  •  .  .  In  fact  his  course 
is  one  of  those  enigmas  that  baffle  me  quite  in  eyeiy  attempt 
to  unravel  it,  and  I  can  still  really  designate  it  by  no  other 
tenn  than  an  haUudnatlon." 

The  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  country  vent  sorely  against 
the  governor's  grain,  but  he  was  assured  that  there  wan  no 
hope  for  the  ministry  in  the  existing  house.  When  he  found 
that  a  dissolution  was  inevitable,  he  folded  his  sleeves  for  the 
contest,  and  stooped  to  artifices  and  meanness  in  forwarding  the 
cause  of  the  tory  party  to  which  an  average  ward  politician 
would  hardly  descend  He  felt  however  sure  of  victory.  Cir- 
cumstances stronger  than  the  strength  of  parties  were  in  his 
favour;  he  lacked  not  the  aid  of  friends  who  were  infiuenUal 
and  unscrupulous,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  above  all,  to  know 
that  his  opponents  were  alienating  sympathy  by  their  excesses. 
The  contest  came  on  in  November,  in  a  very  hurricane  of 

umuit.  At  more  than  one  hustings  blood  was  shed,  and  mu- 
tual massacre  on  a  general  scale  only  prevented  by  bodies  of 
soldiers  and  special  constables.  The  worst  fiend  known  toman 
was  loose  in  those  days  during  the  elections^  the  demon  of 
whiskey.  Near  every  booth  were  open  houses,  where  the  ex- 
cited mobs  drank  intoxicants  furnished  by  the  candidates  till 
they  became  mad.    For  days  before  polling,  ill-favoured  look- 

ng  persons  poured  int  )  .Montreal,  some  carrying  dirks  and 
shmg-shots,  aad  others  pistols.  Regiments  of  soldiur.s,  aidt  il  by 
hundreds  of  special  constables,  were  on  constant  duty  duiing 
the  elections  in  this  riotous  city,  but  could  not  prevent  some 
of  the  moat  brutal  collisions,  and  even  bloodshed.  The  suspi- 
cious strangers  with  the  dirks  and  pistols  did  not  come  into  the 
city  for  naught ;  and  in  the  riots  gave  many  a  bloody  account 
of  themselves. 

In  Kingston  the  passions  of  the  mob  were  scarce  less  brutal, 
or  party  feeling  less  bitter.  Recent  sittings  of  the  parliament 
there  had  called  the  staid  political  phnciplesof  the  people  into 
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activity,  and  now  the  crisis  which  had  come  fanned  that  ac- 
tivity into  a  fierce  flame.  Some  were  extreme  radicals,  who 
declared  at  their  gatherings  that  '*  the  BritLah  system  X)ught  to 
be  puUed  out  by  the  roots,"  others  were  uncompromising  in 
their  toryism,  and  prayed  that  Metcalfe  "  might  hold  fast,  and 
fight  the  good  fight  bravely  to  the  end;"  while,  perhaps,  a- 
party  as  large  as  the  two  extreme  ones,  took  the  middle  ground, 
and  was  neither  so  radical  as  the  out-and-ont  reformer,  nor  so 
conservative  a<?  the  ultra  tory.  To  the  moderate  conservative 
party  John  A  Macdonald  belonged,  though  when  it  was  told 
through  the  streets  of  Kingston  that  he  was  coming  to  oppose 
Manalmn,  the  extreme  tones,  as  well  as  members  of  the  great 
middle  party  approved  of  the  choice,  and,  with  ringing  i^eers, 
fidlowed  tha  young  Alexander  of  politics  to  the  hustings. 


* 
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TORY,  however,  Mr.  Macdonald  was,  and  as  a  tory  he 


-tJL  went  to  the  polls.  But  what  he  professed  was  not  that 
slayish  toryism  which  believed  that  tlio  nation  and  the  people 
were  made  only  for  the  sovereign.  Neither  did  he  go  to  the 
hustings  **  talking  prerogative,  the  alpha  and  omegft  of  the 
oompact,**  but  at  onoe  came  to  the  political  condition  of  the 
people.  With  prerogative,  indeed,  he  did  not  concern  himself 
at  all,  unless  where  it  bore  on  the  constitutional  status  of  the 
])rovnice.  These  were  turbulent  titnes  in  maii  y  parts  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  for  several  inuullts  preceding  the 
'elections  monster  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  party  leaders 
at  various  parts  of  the  province.  It  was  not  unaraal  to  see 
proceeding  to  one  of  these  gatherings,  a  hundred  teams^  each 
carrying  a  dozen  stalwart  voters  to  stirring  mumc,  with  flags 
flying,  and  every  man  armed  with  a  club.  Violent  collisions 
often  occurred,  and  the  polling  places  were  frequently  the 
scenes  of  the  maddest  and  most  brutal  party  strife. 

Of  a  similar  character  were  the  crowds  that  gathered  at 
Kingston  before  the  elections  were  held,  some  cheering  for  ifr. 
Manaban,  others  for  Mr.  Macdonald.  Manahan  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  all  the  bullies  of  the  city  were  on  his  side.  The 
number  of  these  was  comparatively  small,  but  they  could 
terrorize  over  a  much  ktger  number  of  peacably  disposed  men. 
But  the  election  had  not  proceeded  &r  when  the  repute  of 
Manahan  had  grown  so  odious  that  his  followers  began  to  drop 
a  .\  ay  in  flocks.     The  man's  past  career,  the  worthlessness  of 


his  moral  character  and  his  mean  abilities  iiad  much  to  do  with 
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this  ;  but  the  chief  reason  "was  the  happy  address,  the  skill  and 
tact  of  the  young  lawyer,  who  opposed  him,  and  who  grew  from 
day  to  day  in  the  good-will  of  the  voters. 

Macdonald  addressed  several  meetings  in  the  open  air,  meet- 
ings composed  of  riotous  men,  inflamed  with  whiskey  and  the 
worst  passions  of  party.  At  one  of  these  meetings  he  had 
mneh  difficulty  in  getting  an  opportunity  to  begin  his  speech, 
as  several  adherents  of  ^[anahai)  came  tlicre  to  obstruct  him.. 
""Never,"  «*ays  an  eye-witness,  "did  he  lose  temper,  but  good- 
naturedly  waited  till  there  was  a  lull  in  the  disturbance.'" 
When  silence  was  restored,  he  said  he  knew  most  of  the  elect' 
ors,  and  they  were  all  manly  fellows — ^too  manly,  indeed,  to> 
refuse  another  &ir  play.  They  were  opposed  to  him,  he  said, 
and  they  had  a  right  to  be,  and  he  would  not  give  'much  for 
them  if  they  would  not  stand  up  for  their  own  candidate ; 
but  if  they  had  a  right  to  their  opinions — and  he  would  be 
glad  to  listen  to  them  at  another  time — he  had  also  a  right  to 
his.  He  only  wished  to  present  liis  side  of  tlif  case,  and  if  his 
hearei-s  did  not  agree  with  him  they  might  afterwards  vote 
for  whom  they  chose. 

Here  was  something  more  than  soothing  speech ;  here,  in- 
deed, was  the  genius  of  a  Mark  Antony,  that  could  by  the^ 
very  force  of  subUe  knowledge  of  character,  turn  a  hostile 
mob  into  friends  upon  the  spot.  The  stroke  told,  and  at- 
every  point  which  appealed  to  the  manliness  and  fair  play  of 
his  opponents — for  every  man,  however  mean,  respects  both 
these  qualities — the  crowd  cheerefl  again  and  again,  and  the 
cheers  did  not  all  come  from  his  own  friends.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  during  his  speech  there  were  no  more  interrup- 
tions, and  that  he  had  completely  conquered  his  opponents  be- 
sides charming  his'friends.  A  very  intelligent  Irishman,  who- 
had  just  arrived  in  Canada,  called  at  Maodonald's  office  the 
next. day,  and  said  to  a  student  there  that  he  had  heard 
O'Connell  the  year  before  making  a  speech  in  KeiTy.  "  Tlie 
speech  last  night,"  he  said, "  was  not  as  forcible  as  U  Connell's^ 
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but  it  was  just  as  effective."  Mr.  Macflonald's  speeches,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  coiiiiistiiig  of  HwectiK  and  suavity  alone; 
he  had  a  tongue  that  could  scourge,  but  it  was  rarely  an  uuruly 
tongue.  Manahan  received  more  than  one  castigatioQ  before 
that  memorable  campaign  ended ;  but  the  ex<ministiy  and  their 
party  came  in  for  the  lion's  share.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  crisis  was  one  where  party  feeling  was  called  into 
fierce  activity ;  that  in  many  places  the  active  tory  became  a 
firebrand,  and  the  moderate  one  a  zealot — that  hosts  of  re- 
fonners  rallied  around  the  governor,  and  only  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  the  party  stood  by  their  guns.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  Mr.  Macdonald  being  loud  in  his  cry  against  the  ousted 
ministry.  He  had  been  brought  up  a  conservative,  and  the 
young  men  with  whom  he  first  mingled  were  of  the  same  po- 
litical school  So,  indeed,  were  nearly  aJl,  if  not  all,  of  his 
dose  friends,  up  to  his  entry  into  public  life ;  and  the  first 
chapter  of  political  history  he  read,  in  equipping  himself 
for  his  career,  he  saw  through  conservative  glasses.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  been  other  than  a  tory,  taking 
into  consideration  his  birth,  early  training  and  associations. 
In  and  about  Kingston  everything  was  on  the  side  of  conserv- 
atism the  wealth,  the  influence,  in  great  measure  the  Intel* 
ligence,  the  social  standing,  and  the  prospects.  Had  Macdon- 
ald been  the  son  of  a  whig  father,  and  grown  np  in  Toronto, 
instead  of  Kingston,  he  might  have  struck  a  diffisrent  chord 
when  he  came  upon  his  first  platform.  But  to  condemn  him 
for  being  a  tory,  as  circumstancos  were,  would  l)e  to  see  "an 
example  and  a  shiniuL;  light"  in  the  hero  m  P inaftyre,  who 
"might  have  been  a  Roosian,  a  French,  or  Turk,  or  Proosian, 
or  perhaps  an  Italian,"  but  who  "  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to 
belong  to  other  nations,"  became  "an  Englishman."  Friendly 
historians,  commenting  upon  Mr.  Maodonald*s  entry  into  pub- 
lic life,  speak  of  his  toryism,  not  as  a  set  of  irresistible  opin- 
ions, but  as  if  the  young  politician  were  troubled  with  lame 
back  or  a  club  foot,  fur  they  considerately  describe  it  as  "  Ills 
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nisfortone  rather  than  his  fault."  The  fact  is,  he  ought,  like 
^chard  the  Third,  to  have  come  into  the  world  a  horrihle  pro- 
-digy,  feet  first,  and  bristling  with  teeth,  and  instead  of  crying, 

as  most  babies  do  when  first  stranded  upi>ii  this  cold  and  cruel 
world,  begun  with  a  rattling  stump  speech  on  Reform.  It 
matters  little  how  John  A,  Macdonald  set  out.  It  is  his  career 
in  the  trying  path  of  public  life  in  which  we  are  interested. 
If  there  he  did  his  duty  history  will  be  satisfied.  ^ 

Macdonald  did  not  lack  material  to  incite,  from  his  stand- 
pointy  the  most  scathing  speeches.  While  we  all  have  sympa- 
thies with  the  struggles  of  a  just  cause,  with  the  excesses  of 
that  cause  we  cannot  have  any  sympathy.  Some  of  the  most 
hrazen  demagogues  liad  gone  about  the  country  for  two  years 
before  the  election  pluming  themselves  on  their  disloyalty  and 
the  aid  they  had  given  to  rebellion.  They  openly  declared 
that  henceforth  the  government  should  consist  of  men  who 
had  been  either  rebels  in  act  or  in  open  sympathy.  Then  many 
«ioBe  friends  of  the  ex-govemment  had  gone  ranting  ahout  the 
country dedaringihat  the  government  intended  toprodaimOan- 
ada  a  repuhlic,  and  that  we  had  had  enough  of  British  connexion. 
The  ex-ministers  had  to  bear  the  bnint  of  all  this  mischievous 
noise  ;  indeed,  they  took  no  [  alrss  to  repudiate  the  wild  sayings 
of  their  followers.  Then,  during  the  closing  session  of  parlia- 
ment, it  is  said  that  cabinet  secrets  were  the  property  of  every 
knot  of  reform  loafers  who  gathered  in  the  bar-rooms  of 
Kingston.  It  is  undoubted  that  there  was  a  painful  lack  of 
nunisterial  dignity,  and  that  scores  of  persons  of  indifferent 
social  stsnding  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  ministers  upon  ooun- 
affiiirs  and  government  measures  past  and  prospective.  It 
was  generally  believed,  too,  that  the  collision  between  Metcalfe 
and  the  executive  was  less  due  to  a  spirit  of  constitutional 
unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  governor  than  to  the  factious 
and  intolerable  attitude  of  the  council.  They  were,  therefore, 
to  blame  that  the  country  had  gone  nine  months  without  a 
4sonstitutional  govenunent^  her  peace  exposed  to  the  gravest 
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dangers.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Jklacdonald  should  have 
believed  ditlerently  from  the  large  majority  of  conservatives,' 
and  there  was  no  sham  scorn,  we  may  be  sure,  in  his  denuacia- 
tions  of  the  lack  of  ministerial  dignity,  and  the  reproachea 
which  he  hurled  upon  the  late  govemment  for  the  disloyalty 
of  themselveu  and  their  followers. 

Taverns  were  open  in  Kingston  as  elsewhere  during  the- 
contest,  and  whiskey  and  blood  from  cut  heads  flowed  as  freely 
as  at  Doneybrook  Fair.  It  was  impossible  for  two  opposing 
factions  to  meet  without  a  coiiision,  and  the  candidate  who 
escaped  violence  or  gross  insult  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary popularity.  It  was  the  custom,  too,  at  some  of  the  publie 
halls  where  meetings  were  held,  for  members  of  the  opposing 
faction  to  make  a  sudden  rush  and  extinguish  the  lights,  when 
the  most  indescribable  confusion  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
break-up  of  the  meeting.  Though  this  was  done  during  this 
election  at  inauy  an  assemblage  in  Kingston,  Mv.  Macdonald 
scarcely  ever  liad  a  noisy  interruption  at  his  gatherings.  Hia 
tact  and  suavity  disarmed  hostility,  and  when  he  was  dealing 
some  of  his  most  etiective  blows  to  bis  op^K)nent^  he  adminis- 
tered them  with  such  good  nature  that  the  listener  was  i-f  Tnind- 
ed  of  the  hero  in  the  song,  who  "  met  with  a  friend  and  for 
love  knocked  him  down,"  Instead  of  provoking  hostility  hia 
aim  was  to  disarm  it^  and  this  he  accomplished  while  making 
many  a  crushing  point  against  his  opponents.  Every  day  the 
contest  lasted  saw  his  popularity  grow  and  that  of  his  op- 
ponent decrease,  till,  at  length,  a  day  before  the  polls  closed, 
the  latter  rushed  out  of  the  held  in  despair,  while  in  the  midst 
of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  at  the  close  Mr.  Macdonald  waa 
carried  through  the  city  on  a  chair,  the  victor  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes. 

There  renuuns  little  more  to  be  told  of  the  story  of  poor 
Manahan.  He  dropped  out  of  public  life  a  broken  man.  From 
stage  to  stage  of  the  down  road  to  ruin  he  went,  Ids 
friends  forsook  him;  his  Church  cursed  him  with  candle,  bell 
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and  book,  and  after  he  bad  died  from  cold  and  miaeiy,  a 
wretched  outcast,  she  refused  Christian  sepulture  to  his  remains* 

Perhaps  he  rested  after  all,  poor  fellow,  as  comfortably  in  his 
little  unconsecrated  plot  ns  in  the  shadow  of  the  Roman  fane. 
But  Manahan  was  not  a  good  man.  His  ways  were  evil,  and 
like  his  ways  his  end. 

The  country  was  not  proof  against  a  united  Compact  where 
an  was  staked  upon  the  issue ;  against  public  money  scattered 
broadcast  to  debauch  constituencies,  and  a  governor-general 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  pleading  for  the  crown.  The  result  was 
that  the  tones  were  sustained  by  a  majoi  ity  of  three,  though 
the  governor-general,  in  a  fit  of  jubilation,  before  the  returns 
were  all  in,  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  colonial  secretary,  Lord 
Stanley,  setting  forth  a  different  result.  Forty-six  for  the 
government,  twenty-eight  in  opposition,  and  nine  adoat,  was 
his  representation.  Both  the  governor  and  the  colonial  sec* 
retaiy  held  that  drift-wood  went  with  the  current,  and  un- 
officially counted  the  nine  in  with  the  f orty-eightw  This  would 
show  a  sweeping  victory  for  Sir  Charles,  and  plead  trumpet* 
tongned  in  justification  of  his  pre-election  course.  That  de- 
spatch, however,  was  false,  but  it  was  important.  It  deceived 
the  home  government,  and  got  a  peerage  for  the  rrovemor. 
The  session  opened  with  a  wrangle  over  the  appointment  of  a 
speaker.  By  a  clause  of  the  Union  Act,  the  official  use  of  the 
French  language  had  been  prohibited  in  the  legislature,  but 
with  nearly  half  the  members  in  the  house  of  French  origin, 
it  was  deemed  well  by  all  f  air-nunded  men  that  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  should  know  both  languages.  Two  candidates 
were  proposed — Mr.  Morin,  an  cx-Minister,  who  understood 
both  languages,  and  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  who  understood  no 
language  but  English,  and  that  not  very  well.  The  latter 
was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  three  votes,  which  showed  the 
stiength  fji  parties,  and  the  redsless  despatches  that  governors* 
general  will  sometimes  write  to  the  colonial  office. 
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The  Reform  party  now  held  a  caucus,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Lafontaine  should  introduoe  resolutioDS  later  on  in 
the  sesaion,  praying  the  home  govemmeni  to  remove  the  em- 
baigo  put  upon  the  official  use  of  the  French  language.  In 
those  days  governor  Metcalfe  did  not  creep  about  in  person  to 
listen  at  his  opponents'  doors.  He  would  not  he  above  doing  this, 
however,  if  the  enterprise  were  a  convenient  one;  but  he  main- 
tained instead  a  pimp  ur  a  listener  at  every  wlll(ll)^\'  and  key- 
hole when  the  reformers  projected  a  movement  whicii  it  was 
hb  peculiar  interest  to  thwart.  In  tlie  proposed  ix'solutions  of 
Mr.  Lafontaine  he  saw  danger  to  the  French  votes  he  had  pur- 
chased. Messrs.  Viger  and  Papineau  had  been  bought  in  the 
political  shambles,  it  is  true,  and  could  be  purchased  again,  but 
it  would  be  too  mudi  even  for  them  to  face  the  storm  of  ob* 
loquy  that  would  follow  their  support  to  a  government  which 
as  a  body  opposed  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Lafontaine.  On  the 
other  hand,  did  they  nnd  the  government  as  a  whole  support 
the  resolutions,  the  French  people  would  ask,  Can  justice  come 
to  us  only  from  opposition  ?  Tims  was  there  a  dilemma^  one 
horn  not  more  inviting  than  the  other.  The  governor,  there- 
fore, once  again,  decided  to  play  the  Hindoa  One  day,  as 
reform  members  sat  listlessly  at  their  desjcs,  Mr.  P^ineau 
arose  and  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  praying  for  the  relaxation 
of  restrictions  upon  an  official  use  of  the  French  language. 
"  Once  more  has  the  subtle  Indian,"  whispered  Mr.  Bal<i\\  in  to 
the  member  wlio  sat  beside  him,  "delved  a  yard  below  our 
mines."  ^o  one  was  astonished  now  when  the  cunning  or  the 
meanness  of  the  governor  came  to  the  surface.  There  was 
only  the  feeling  of  mortification  that  he  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  delve  below  the  mines. 

Parliament  had  no  sooner  opened  than  petitions  "  thick  as 
leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  at  Vallambrosa,**  began  to  pour 
into  the  house,  some  setting  forth  that  one  member  had  ob- 
tained hi^  srat  by  the  hybrid  sin  of  "  bribery  and  corruption,** 
othei-s  that  perjured  returmng  oihcers  and  partisan  magistratea 
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had  turned  majorities  into  minorities,  and  sent  tlie  defeated 
candidaie  of  the  govemiuent  to  the  legislature.  Some  of  the 
miziisierial  suppoiiexs  aifected  to  disbelieve  these  charges; 
others  said  they  were  intolerable  if  trae,  but  not  a  few  coolly 
maintained  that  whether  they  were  true  or  false  was  of  little 
consequence.  The  contest  had  been  between  rebellious  sub- 
jects and  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  they  said,  and  in  main- 
taining connection  with  the  glorious  mother-land,  and  subor- 
dinating our  colonial  functions  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fona 
Honoris  and  Speculum  Jmtitice  what  their  opponents  were 
pleased  to  call  corruption  and  bribery,  they  were  proud  to 
recognise  as  loyalty  and  zeal.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  the  Fountain  of  Honour  was  spoken  of, 
men  looked  cynical,  and  wondered  why  a  governor  drinking 
from  that  sacred  source  could  do  deeds  so  very  dishonourable ; 
and  that  the  Mirror  of  Justice  should  reflect  those  atrocities 
wliich  had  been  so  long  a  scourge  up<jn  the  country.  The  fact 
is  but  too  many  reg^irded  the  fountain  as  a  tainted  well,  and 
the  mirror  as  a  mirage. 

Yet,  with  all  the  intriguing  of  the  governor,  and  the  pur- 
chaseaUeness  of  some  members,  the  government  was  like  a 
*  craz^'  ship  that  creaked  under  the  pressure  of  every  squall, 
and  gave  promise  of  going  to  pieces  in  the  first  storm.  And 
the  old  ship's  position  was  ma«le  worse  b}'  the  helplessness  of 
the  crew  in  the  lower  house,  who  seemed  to  he  navigating 
their  way  through  all  the  shoals  that  surrounded  them  witiiout 
captain  or  compass.  The  captain,  Mr.  Draper,  was  in  the  leg- 
islative council  and  could  no  more  preserve  unity  and  concord 
among  his  followers  below  than  a  mother  could  rule  a  family 
in  the  basement  while  she  kept  to  the  attic.  It  would  give 
much  scandal  to  the  conservative  of  this  day  who  prizes  loy- 
alty to  his  party  as  not  among  the  least  of  the  political  virtues 
to  walk  hack  fifty  years  into  the  agcis,  and  from  thi;  L^nllery 
of  the  Canadian  assembly  see  the  discords  and  disloyalty  of 
the  conservative  party  then.   No  day  pasiied  during  which 
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Bome  promment  reformer  did  not  ask  a  question  which  set  the 
hearts  of  the  headless  party  there  palpitating.  Sometimes  the 

question  was  answered  parrot  fashion,  or  with  that  hesitation 
with  which  an  errand  hoy  repeats  over  the  message  of  the 
sender.  But  the  chief  reply  was  that  the  government  was 
either  considering,  or  would  "  consider  the  matter,"  though  the 
visible  government,  it  came  soon  to  be  understood,  was 
only  a  sort  of  Mr.  Jorkins«  and  the  real  government  Mr. 
Draper.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  minister  would  burst  from 
vul^  bounds  with  brave  disorder,"  and  answer  an  un- 
decided question  upon  his  own  responsibility.  But  woe  speed- 
ily overtook  him,  for  he  was  snubbed  before  the  house  ere 
he  liad  well  settled  into  his  chair,  by  a  brother  councillor.  If 
he  had  any  retort  in  him,  a  scene  generally  ensued  that  scan- 
dalized the  party  and  aet  the  opposition  chuckling.  The  gov- 
ernor's spies  made  notes  of  all  these  indiseretions  and  duly 
reported  them.  When  the  situation  at  length  became  intoler- 
able it  was  decided  that  the  head  of  the  Family  should  come 
down  stairs.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  therefore,  Mr. 
Draper  published  a  card  soliciting  the  sutfragas  of  the  people 
of  L  ndon,  asking  them  to  reiterate  their  intention  now  "to 
support  the  government  of  Sir  Chaides  Metcalfe."  Fancy  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  at  this  day,  going  up  to  the  Forest  City 
and  asking  the  people  to  reiterate  their  intention  to  support 
« the  government  of  Lord  Lome  \  '*  The  impartiality  of  the 
governor's  ehaiaeter,  we  fear,  would  scarcely  be  an  o&et  to 
the  offenoe.  And  having  spoken  in  one  breath  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  the  next  Mr.  Draper  uttered 
this  lumbering  sentence :  "  I  am  determined  not  to  retain 
office  under  responsible  government  under  circumstances  which 
w^ould  cause  a  minister  of  the  Crown  in  Great  Britain  to  re- 
sign." The  Londoners  swallowed  Mr.  Draper,  contradictions 
and  all.  and  the  government  was  saved  for  the  time. 

The  faces  of  several  prominent  members  of  the  old  house 
were  missed  from  their  places  in  the  new.  Mr,  Franeb  Hineks 
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ms  defeated  in  Oxford^  but  instead  o£  playing  Othello,  he  at 
onoe  turned  his  great  energies  and  ability  to  his  newspaper,  the 
Pikit,  which  he  had  established  a  few  months  before  in  Mon- 
treal  The  PUot  thereafter  till  the  down&n  of  the  Govem- 

inent  wus  the  greatest  ncNv.spaper  power  in  tlie  laud. 

Jolin  S.  Cart  Wright,  too,  an  uncompromising  Con.si  i  vative, 
who  probably  believed  that  the  rain  would  refuse  to  fall  and 
the  com  to  spring  in  a  reform  country,  and  that  east  winds 
and  every  description  of  bad  weather  were  sent  by  Providence 
upon  the  reformers^  was  also  missing  from  his  place.  It  is  not 
recorded,  however,  that  the  earth  ceased  spinning,  or  the  sun 
to  shine  the  day  he  stepped  out  of  the  political  sphere. 

The  faces  of  many  members  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
pan  ill  political  life  were  seen  there  for  the  first  time.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Ogle  R.  Guwan,  the  fiery  Orangeman,  Joseph 
£douard  (Jauchon,  on  whose  political  aegis  there  yet  appeared 
no  tarnish,  and,  above  all  the  rest  in  ability  and  promise,  the 
member  for  Kingston,  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald. 
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THE  session,  as  we  have  seen,  commenced  with  much  wrangle, 
and  all  the  batteries  of  the  apposition,  who  possessed  the 
heaviest  gaxa,  wm  opened  npon  the  government.  Nearly 
eveiy  member  who  " oould  talk**  took  some  part  in  assault  or 
defence;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  sat  unmoved  at  his  desk  while  the 
fray  went  on,  "looking,"  says  a  gentleman  who  remembers- 
having  seen  him  there,  "half  careless  and  half  conb"iiii)tiiou9. 
Sonietime6  in  ihr^  thick  of  the  melde,  while  Mr.  Aylwin  actod 
like  a  merry-andrew,  and  Colonel  Prince  set  his  Bohemian  iance 
against  members  indiscriminately,  Macdonald  was  busy  in  and 
out  of  the  parliamentary  libraiy.  I  scarce  ever  remember  see* 
ing  him  then  about  the  house  that  he  was  not  searching  up 
some  case  either  then  impending  or  to  come  up  at  a  later  date. 
He  was  for  a  great  part  of  his  time,  too,  buried  in  a  study  of 
political  and  constitutional  history."  With  Mr.  Macdonald  we 
have  already  seen  the  faculty  to  conciliate  and  harmonize  con- 
tending factions  was  born,  as  well  as  assiduously  cultivated; 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  had  no  little  contempt  for  a  ministry 
which  every  day  paraded  the  mutual  jealousies  and  antagon- 
isms of  its  members  before  their  opponents  and  the  public 
This,  indeed,  was  the  very  reason  why  he  abstained,  with  not 
a  little  silent  scorn,  from  engaging  in  the  debates;  this  is  why 
he  chose  rather  to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge  that  would 
endure,  while  others  wrangled  or  played  the  merry-andrew. 

Some,  who  see  a  similarity  in  life  and  character  from  the  re- 
semblance o£  two  locks  of  hair,  have  employed  themselves  in 

drawing  parallels  in  these  later  years  between  the  subject  of 
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thia  biography  and  a  young  politician  who  had  now  begun  to  at- 
tract attention  in  another  parliament,  that  one  reading  the  pour- 
trajab  could  think  of  nothing  but  Martin  and  "the  other 
Martin "  in  "The  Two  Dianas."  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  published  books  and  got  into  parlia- 
ment, but  had  shone  with  an  uncertain  light  whicli  so  much 
resembled  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  no  man  would  have  cared  to 
follow  it.  With  an  overmastering  love  of  Oriental  display,  to 
him  a  suit  of  clothes  was  of  more  moment  than  a  sot  of  princi- 
ples, while  the  particular  cut  of  a  myrtle-green  vest  transcended 
in  importance  the  shape  given  to  a  bill  of  reform.  '*  Clothes/' 
he  telb  us  by  the  mouth  of  Endymlon,  when  his  race  was 
nearly  run,  *'  do  not  make  the  man,  but  they  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it."  But  there  was  in  the  beginning,  and  indeed  to 
the  end,  little  resemblance  between  the  two,  as  we  shall  see  ia 
the  prc^ess  of  our  story. 

The  young  member  who  has  the  afiliction  of  being 
"smart"  is  generally  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  boy  com- 
ing home  from  high  school,  to  whom  all  knowledge  is  a 
novelty;  but  Mr.  Maodonald  was  as  reserved  as  the  staideat 
veteran  in  that  whole  house.  He  assumed  no  airs  when  he 
arose  to  speak,  and  never  attempted  dramatic  or  sentimental 
flights,  as  did  the  man  to  whom  he  has  been  likened,  in  the 
outset  of  his  career.  He  never  s[H>ke  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  talking,  but  only  when  that  which  he  had  to  say  threw 
more  light  upon  the  discussion,  added  force  to  an  attack,  or 
strength  to  the  defence.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that 
the  beginmog  of  hia  long  executive  career  was  his  appointment 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1844,  to  the  standing  orders  com- 
mittee. On  the  Slat  of  December  there  was  much  turmoil  in 
the  assembly.  During  the  elections  held  at  Montreal,  owing- 
t )  tlie  corrupting  facilities  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, Hon.  Geo.  Moffatt  and  Mr.  C.  S.  De  Bleury  had  been 
returned  to  the  legislature.  One  Peter  Dunn,  and  othet^,  ac- 
cordingly drew  up  a  petition  setting  forth  the  irregularitiea 
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of  the  election,  and  Mr.  Aylwin,  a  lolormer,  and  a  gentleman 
possessing  a  most  ilippajait  and  annoying  tongue,  moved  that 
the  election  of  the  two  members  be  declared  void.  The  soli- 
citor-general^  Mr.  Sherwood,  held  that  the  petition  was  insof • 
fident,  inasmueh  as  it  was  not  competent  to  any  person,  not  an 
elector  at  the  time  of  the  electionp  to  petition  against  a  mem- 
ber's return,  and  that  the  law  in  Lower  Canada  required  that 
ten  of  the  persons  signing  such  a  petition  should  take  an  oath 
declaring  their  right  to  vote  under  the  Act.  But  this  petition 
omitted  to  show  these  vital  points,  for  which  reason  it  was  not 
a  valid  subject  for  legislative  action.  Mr.  Aylwin,  in  a  deluge 
of  words,  said  the  government  was  unnecessarily  tied  to  techni- 
calities. Mr.  Baldwin,  the  leader  of  the  refoimera*  said  the 
mere  technical  question  with  respect  to  qualification  was  en- 
titled to  no  weight.  The  question  now  was  not  whether  the 
acts  alleged  in  Bonn's  petition  were  true  or  false,  but  whether 
the  legal  fonnalites  had  been  observed  which  Lower  Canada 
required.  "  Will  any  one  tell  me,"  quoth  Mr.  Baldwin,  "that 
if  I  bad  only  obtained  my  elective  franchise  yesterday,  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the  town  or  countfy 
■where  I  reside  is  represented  ? "  Then  Mr.  Baldwin  folded  his 
<ioat  and  sat  down.  Up  to  this  time  the  young  Kingston  mem- 
ber had  uttered  no  word  in  the  house  save  yea  or  nay.  Many 
members  had  heard  of  the  clever  Kingston  lawyer  who  defend* 
ed  Shoultz,  and  overwhelmed  Manahan,  but  be  had  sat  there 
so  unobtrusively  at  his  desk  that  many  thought,  really,  buL 
little  about  him,  reganling  him  as  a  quiet,  lawyer-like  poiiti- 
cian,  who  seemed  very  industrious — for  he  was  always  reading 
or  searching  books — and  that  was  all.  Now  he  arose,  cool  and 
colleeted,  to  put  an  old  member  right ;  not,  indeed,  some  indif- 
ferent member,  but  the  renowned  Mr.  Balden,  with  whom 
few,  save  the  "know-nothing,  fear  nothing,"  membeis  of  the 
government  would  care  to  have  measured  sworda  He  glanced 
first  at  the  speaker,  then  ut  tlw  lea  der  of  the  opposition.  In 
"  reply  to  that  gentleman's  observations  be  would  say  that  the 
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hoQ.  genilemui  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  law  did 
not  require  pariiee  petitioning  to  be  resident  at  the  place  where 
the  elections  took  place,  and  that  if  thej  afterwards  became 
residents  it  would  be  sufficient.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Quebec  did  not  adopt  that  line  of  argument  berauae  be 
saw  that  it  was  an  unsound  one.  The  whole  of  the  argument  upon 
the  subject  used  by  Sir  William  Follett,  wliich  had  been  referred 
to,  was  sustained,  and  it  was  a  principle  not  only  of  law,  but  of 
common  sense,  that  parties  not  residing  at  the  place  of  election 
cannot  be  aggrieved  by  the  return.  It  could  not  be  contended 
that  they  had  sustained  a  wrong,  and  it  would  be  out  of  their 
power  to  make  the  affidavit,  required  by  the  statute.  The  first 
ground  of  olyection  was  not  answered  in  any  way,  because  the 
law  of  Lower  Canada  on  this  point  was  the  same  as  the  law  of 
England,  and  the  arguments  used  musi  apply  with  equal  force - 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  Tiie  .sec<^nd  ground  of  objection 
was  equally  unanswerable.  It  was  true  that  tlic  magintrate 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  state  that  the  oath  which  had  been 
taken  was  according  to  law,  but  the  house  was  the  only  com- 
petent  judge  as  to  whether  the  oath  had  been  so  administered* 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  upon  these  grounds  that  the  peti- 
tion could  not  be  supported  ;  and  to  settle  the  precedent  he  * 
would  move  that  the  further  coiisi  leration  of  the  question  be 
deferred  until  the  11th  day  of  January  next." 

A  writer  wdio  draws  an  amusing  picture  of  the  pha-nix-like 
member  for  MegantiCj  Mr.  Daly,  and  a  not  iiattering  portrait 
of  Mr.  Sherwood,  was  present  in  the  house  when  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald  made  his  fimt  speech.  He  tells  us  that  *'  when  Mr.  Mao* 
donald  stood  up  to  reply  to  the  contentions  of  the  opposition, 
he  addressed  the  house  with  as  much  ease  as  if  speaking 
tihere  were  nothing  new  to  him.  He  had  an  air  of  confidence, 
and  was  as  truly  master  of  his  subject  as  if  he  ha  1  been 
prime  minister.  Every  eye  was  upon  tlie  young  member  as 
he  spoke,  and  as  I  saw  the  respectful  attention  that  was  paid 
to  him,  I  felt  proud  of  Kingston."  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
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manner  of  Mr.  Macdonald  on  first  addressing  the  house,  but 
the  .speech  itself  tells  us  a  much  fuller  story.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  beginner  in  fence  courts  conflict  with  a  master  of 
the  sword.  It  is  not  often  thai  a  young  politician,  standing 
up  for  the  first  time  in  parliament,  courts  issue  with  a  veteran, 
the  leader  of  a  great  party,  and  a  debater  against  whom  none 
save  the  reckless  would  have  cared  to  match  himself.  But 
this  weight  in  his  opponent  was  tlie  very  incentive  that  hur- 
ried Macdouald  to  the  conflict.  He  had  sat  since  the  opening 
of  the  house  silent,  often  with  scorn  upon  his  lips,  while 
a  series  of  little  tempests  raged  about  him,  till  now,  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  worst  the  greatest  opponent  on  the  other  side^ 
to  end  a  wrangle,  and  establish  a  precedent  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  austere  reformer  glanced  darkly  from 
under  his  brows  at  this  young  man  whom  he  had  not  seen  till 
yesterday,  who  now  stood  up  coolly  rebuking  hiiu.  and  expo.-j- 
ing  his  errors,  as  if  the  ex-minister  were  the  novice,  and  the 
novice  the  veteran.  But  the  speaker  spoke  on  indifferently. 
For  days  he  had  heard  the  house  wrangle  about  these  Mon- 
treal seats,  and  now  he  felt  the  time  had  come  when  the 
brawling  ought  to  cease.  He  had  looked  for  some  member  of 
the  government  to  end  the  turmoil,  but  had  looked  in  vain. 
The  spirit  of  confusion  had  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  the 
government  was  completely  at  its  mercy.  What  old  heads  had 
failed  to  do,  at  last  he  did.  He  made  a  motion  that  at  once 
brought  the  barren  strife  to  an  end,  and  establishetl  a  prece- 
dent. His  motion  ended  the  disorder,  and  the  house  set  free, 
proceeded  with  its  work.  It  is  doubted  by  no  one  now  that 
both  Messrs.  De  Bleuiy  and  Mofiatt  won  their  seats  through 
fraud  and  perjured  instruments,  but  it  was  not  Mr.  Macdonald's 
aim  or  concern  to  shield  them  in  their  ill-got  places.  To  reach 
them  was  made  impossible  by  a  fatal  informality  in  Dunn's 
petitions.  His  speech  was  a  triumph  for  higher  reasons — a 
difiereiit  speech  from  the  firat  flight  taken  by  the  gaudy  young 
statesman  in  the  British  common& 
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From  this  time  on  to  the  first  of  February,  we  meet  not  his 
name  agun  in  the  mass  of  verbiage  that  flowed  from  the 
House.  His  sileDoe  during  this  period  and  the  following  ses- 
sion has  heen  much  commented  on,  but  we  have  already  seen 
that  during  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  while  the  wrangling 
went  on,  he  sat  with  bent  head  at  his  desk,  poring  over  a  book, 
or  was  found  se.arching,  or  making  memoranda  in  the  library. 
But  we  suspect  lie  was  as  deeply  eniifnged  in  another  direction  ; 
that  then  began  the  system  ol  p^t.^oiiiil  influence  upon  political 
associates  which  has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  se- 
cret of  his  success  as  a  party  leader.  With  most  men  noise  is 
one  of  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  advancement,  but  with 
him  it  was  different  then  as  it  has  been  since.  He  did  not 
gain  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  conservative  party 
by  sounding  his  trumpet ;  and  later  on,  when  he  entered  the 
cabinet,  he  went  in,  so  to  speak,  in  hin  stocking-feet.  Neither 
did  he  accoTiiplisli  this  in  the  fashion  of  a  Macliiavelli,  but 
was  sought  after  upon  merits  he  had  manifested  without  in- 
trigue or  display,  and  through  a  system  of  what  we  must  re- 
gard as  something  higher  than  mere  tact,  as  indeed  an  art 
bom  in  him  with  his  birth,  and  a  phase  of  only  the  rarest 
genius* 

On  the  first  of  February,  Mr.  Roblin  introduced  a  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  distribution  of  intest;ite  property  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  set  forth  that  the  law  of  primogeniture 
was  an  evil  ti  ee  to  set  growing  in  our  country  ;  and  drew  a 
touching  picture  of  an  expiring  father  dying  intestate,  whose 
baby  son  wondered  at  all  the  laces  gathered  about  his  papa's 
bed.  Would  the  house  believe,  Mr.  Boblin  asked,  that  the 
father  was  leas  anxious  for  the  wel&re  of  this  infant  son 
thrown  upon  the  cold  world,  than  for  the  oldest  son  who  might 
have  reached  the  years  of  manhood  ?  He  therefore  believed 
that  wliat  Canada  wanted  was  gavelkind.  Such  was  the  law 
in  Kent,  and  under  it  the  children  of  the  intestate  inher- 
ited in  equal  proportions.   Mr.  Baldwiu  believed  that  the  Bill 
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was  very  defective,  but  as  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  desired 
it,  he  wonld  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Bal  1  win  ha<l  no  sooner  sat  down,  than  the  provokingly 
cool  young  lawyer  from  Kingston  r<^e  again  ;  once  more  h>oked 
at  the  Speaker,  and  from  the  Speaker  to  the  leader  of  the 
opposition ;  then  told  "  Mr.  Speaker  *'  that  he  *'  heard  with  snr- 
prise  and  regret  the  hon.  member  for  the  fourth  riding  of 
York,  after  declaring  that  the  system  now  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced was  open  to  great  objections,  state  his  intention  to 
support  it.  He  had,  indeed,  always  persuaded  Iiimself  Umt  the 
hon.  gentlenmn's  motto  wsis  '  Fiat  jiiMitia  rtuU  coBlum'  He 
would  vote  for  a  measure  which  he  knew  to  be  defective  and 
declared  to  bo  a  bad  one,  simply  beciiuso  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  required  it. 

....  How  did  he  know  they  did  require  it  ?  There 
were  but  two  legal  and  parliamentary  ways  of  ascertaining 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  people,  petitions  and  public 
meetings,  and  there  had  been  neither  of  these  in  its  favour.  .  .  . 
It  was  folly  to  raise  a  monarchical  structure  upon  a  republican 
foundation  The  measure  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced here  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  adopted  in  the 

United  States  It  violated  the  laws  of  political 

economy,  and  was  calculated  to  make  the  poor  poorer ;  to 
make  that  which  was  a  comfortable  fium-house  in  one  genera- 
tion a  cottage  in  the  second,  and  a  hovel  in  the  third.  They 
had  heard  that  primogeniture  was  a  son  of  toryism,  but  surely 
they  wouM  accept  the  dicta  oi  Blackwood* 8  Magazine,  a  jour- 
nal not  much  tied  to  torvisin,  ap^ainst  the  cuttinrr  and  cai  vinfj 
up.  ...  It  was  the  youn«,'er  sons  of  England  that  had 
made  her  great  in  peace  or  war.  What  would  have  been  the 
younger  Pitt  and  Fox  if  instead  of  being  sent  forth  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  the  estates  of  their  fathers  had  been  divided  ? 
They  would  have  been  mere  country  squires.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  for  his  country  that  he  was 
left  with  hia  sword  in  his  hand,  and  that  sword  all  he  had." 
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Wti  do  not  quote  lliese  extracts  in  adniiration  of  all  their 
doctrmes,  but  to  show  how  deftly  the  young  politician  could 
tnrn  away  the  point  of  an  opponent's  ailment, and  that  oppo- 
nent in  the  right ;  and  how  he  had  yet  to  escape  from  his  strong 
toiy  shelL  How  ashamed  of  him  his  party  would  now  be  to 
hear  him  from  his  place  in  the  Dominion  parliament  defend 
what  Gibbon  calls  the  **  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture.*' 
How  a.bhamed  of  him  his  party  and  the  country  now  would  be 
to  hear  him  oppose  a  measure  here  "for  the  very  reason  that  it; 
was  adopted  in  the  United  States."  But  these  opinions,  he\d 
for  some  years  later,  were  as  the  vapoius  that  hang  about  the 
iftoe  of  the  morning,  but  which  are  purged  away  as  the  strength 
of  the  day  adTanoes. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Kaedonald's  public  life  has  been  described 
as  "  a  series  of  contradictions/'  but  in  what  statesman  do  we 
find  **  the  morning  song  and  evening  song  always  correspond  ?" 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  very  fountain  of  liberal  virtues  and  great- 
ness, for  years  after  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  boro 
the  nickname  of  "  Pony  Peel,"  and  was  regarded  as  an  '*  Ox- 
ford bigot,"  before  the  better  light  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 
Because  his  father  owned  slave  plantations  in  Demerar%  he 
took  ground  upon  negro  emancipation  that  will  not  give 
a  halo  to  hb  picture ;  he  opposed  Jewish  emancipation,  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and 
several  other  just  and  liberal  measures.  He  bef^au  his  pub- 
lic career,  in  short,  not  only  as  an  obstructive  tory,  but  as  a 
narrow  bigot.  Yet  we  see  not  even  the  bitterest  tory  organ 
in  England  describe  his  career  as  "  a  series  of  contradictions," 
though  it  has  been  far  more  contradictory  than  John  A.  Mac> 
donald's.  Mr,  Disraeli,  during  all  the  time  he  was  prominently 
before  the  public,  was  regarded  at  worsts  as  a  sort  of  fantastic 
tory,  yet  strange  and  contradictory  was  his  beginning.  He 
began  as  a  visionary  radical,  and  formed  one  of  the  joints  in 
O'Connell's  tail ;  in  his  earlier  books  he  evoked  a  clapping  of 
hands  irom  reformers  by  his  advocacy  of  free  trade ;  but  won 
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party  leadership  by  becoming  the  champion  of  protection.  In 
Lothair  "  he  sneered  at  the  aristoci  iicy,  and  then  knelt  before 
its  shrine.  He  denounced  it  as  a  "  Venetian  oligarchy,"  and 
then  described  it  as  comprising  "  the  dignified  pillars  upon 
\7hich  order  and  liberty  rest.".  Yet  in  after  yean  when  the  man- 
tle of  rale  descended  upon  him,  even  his  opponents  foigot  these 
things,  for  they  had  been  done  and  ssid  when  there  was  nei* 
ther  responsibility  nor  experience. 

A  man  is  not  bom  wise,  but  the  way  to  wisdom  lies  open  to 
every  man,  and  he  is  fui  iiished  with  a  light  to  guide  him  by 
that  way,  and  that  light  the  understanding.  If  he  falter  by 
the  way  or  turn  into  the  crooked  bye-paths,  then  does  he  be- 
come accountable  to  his  fellow  men  and  receive  the  judgment 
of  history.  A  man  who  first  sets  foot  in  the  bewildering  paths 
of  public  life  is  like  unto  one  who  has  just  begun  to  learn  a 
trade.  Experience  is  his  school,  and  there  must  be  many  a  de- 
fective blow  dealt^  many  a  wrong  step  made  before  the  appren- 
tice comes  out  a  master  of  his  craft.  We  have  no  training 
schools  unfortunately  where  we  can  send  candi(iates  for  pul)lic 
life,  but  are  obliged  to  accept  tlie  unfit  and  unready,  and  leave 
them  to  learn  their  trade  while  they  ai-e  doing  our  journeymen 
work!  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  "botches"  seen  in  our 
egislative  halls  are  so  many  and  the  handicraft  often  so  very 
bad*  Neither,  unfortunately,  is  it  always  the  ablest  and  most 
suitable  students  in  the  political  trade  that  we  send  at  the  poli- 
tical journey- work  ;  but  often  men  of  a  low  intellectual  stamp, 
who  never  read  a  suitable  book  in  their  lives,  who  know  noth- 
ing and  really  care  less  about  great  political  questions,  and 
whose  pas-sport  to  public  favour  is  joviality  in  th-  Isar-room 
or  at  the  billiard  table,  and  the  ability  to  talk  blatant  vulgarity 
on  the  "  stump  "  at  election  times.  Few  of  the  really  worthy 
men,  those  who  watch  the  trend  of  events,  who  read  and  think, 
can  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  field  so  degraded,  but  retire 
away  to  their  libraries;  though  probably,  if  one  of  these 
men  did  come,  he  would  find  himself  distanced  far  in  the  race 
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by  some  demagogae  vho  excelled  him  io  drinking  beer,  driv- 
ing fast  hones,  and  treating"  friends  in  the  saloons.  We 
have  a  legion  of  reformers  in  this  oonntiy,  but  will  some  of 
them  not  come  forward  and  begin  to  xeform  here  ?  As  well 
may  they  wrangle  with  the  winds  as  many  of  the  questions 
against  which  they  have  set  tlicir  lauces.  If  tlie  people,  after 
hearing  both  sides  of  a  plaui  question,  put  witli  clearness  and 
force,  decide  to  have  N.  P.  or  N.  C,  let  them  have  it.  It 
is  they  alone  who  are  concerned.  But  the  question  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  the  candidate  for  legisla- 
tiye  place  touches  the  root  of  the  whole  political  system. 
If  yon  elect  to  represent  you  a  man  with  a  low  moral  char* 
aeter,  depend  upon  his  turning  oorruptionist  if  he  get  the 
chance;  and  it  is  but  too  often  the  case,  in  all  parts  of 
our  Dominion,  that  a  inau  wlio  has  no  moral  or  social  stand- 
ing, and  who  has  failed  at  everything  else — in  commerce, 
in  law,  in  medicine,  and  not  unfrequently  in  divinity — turns 
politician,  sells  himself  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  ever  after- 
wards makes  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  get  all  of  the  public 
funds  he  can,  welcoming  the  means,  whatever  their  character, 
to  that  end. 

Well,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  were  not  exceptions  in  being 
"  off  with  the  old  love."   Peel,  who  began  his  career  as  a  tory 

of  the  tories,  was  not  struck  with  the  light  till  two  years  after 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  entered  public  life,  and  then  suddenly  an- 
nounced to  the  house  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the 
whole  subject  of  protection,  on  the  policy  that  he  had  advo- 
cated all  bis  life,  and  was  now  converted  to  a  belief  in  free 
trade.  Yet  history  relates  the  change  without  discredit  to  his 
memory,  although  it  came  when  he  was  in  his  fifty -eighth 
year,  the  very  meridian  of  his  powers.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a 
noble  lord,  whose  toryism  had  been  pronounced,  and  who 
fought  side  by  side  with  Disraeli  in  many  a  pitched  battle 
against  Gladstone,  entered  the  great  liberal's  cabinet  as  colo- 
nial secretary.  And  really  the  tories  whom  he  deserted  had 
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less  to  say  about  the  defection  of  the  distinguished  peer  than 
some  of  our  critica  about  the  utterances  of  a  student  politi- 
cian delivered  during  a  reign  of  political  chaos,  and  in  the  twi- 
light of  opinion.  We  are  not  apologizing  for  inoonslsteney 
here,  but  justifying  a  wholesome  and  boneat  change  of  opinion. 
It  would  be  an  evil  principle  that  required  a  legislator  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  locomotive  because,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  he  had  favoured  the  stage 
coach.  No;  teinpora  miUantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  Hessiun,  Mr.  Macdonald  sat  uncon- 
cernedly at  his  desk,  8a\'e  when  he  arose  to  make  a  motion  or 
introduce  a  measure.  He  had  not  grown  less  contemptnons 
for  his  opponents  or  wanner  towards  his  friends ;  but  sat  there 
waiting,  with  cool  philosophy,  for  that  tide  to  come,  which, 
"  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune."  Onice  indeed,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  he  was  aroused  from  his  indifference  by  a 
wangle  which  seemed  to  be  interminable,  Mr.  Aylwin  had 
persisted  in  interrupting  Mr.  MofVatt  till  he  was  named  from 
the  chair.  But  beyond  the  naming,  no  one  on  either  side 
seemed  to  know  how  to  proceed.  Sir  Allan  was  nonplussed, 
ministers  looked  on  bewildered,  leading  reform  members  arose 
only  to  add  to  the  confusion,  while  the  meXTy-andrew  who  had 
raised  the  squall,  bsndied  words  defiantly  with  the  house  and 
the  chair,  seeming  to  say  in  effect,  "  I  have  been  named  ;  here  I 
am;  what  are  you  ;^oin;^  to  do  with  me  ?"  While  the  hou.se 
sat  puzzled  and  conluuii'led,  there  wa^  a  movement  at  a  <juiet 
desk,  and  the  cool  member  for  Kingston  arose,  lie  looked 
around  the  confu.sed  house,  and  from  the  house  to  the  chair. 
"  The  member  for  Quebec  has  been  named,"  he  said ;  ''he 
might  now  explain  the  cause  of  his  being  called  to  order  after 
which  he  must  withdraw."  And  he  took  ^is  seat  The  words 
threw  light  upon  the  house  but  a  formality  was  yet  needed. 
Aylwin  still  kept  the  floor,  hurled  ahtiso  indiscriuiiuately,  and 
defied  the  chair.    Members  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
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manyeyM  were  turned  to  the  desk  of  the  member  for  King* 
ston.  Again  lie  arose.  "  Ajb  the  member  for  Quebec  chooses 
to  continue  in  the  some  strain,  I  move  that  he  withdraw." 
Hils  punctured  the  bubble,  and  Mr.  Aylwin  apologized.  The 

incident  goes  to  show  the  cool  proinpitude  of  tlie  young  politi- 
cian, when  otliers  wliu  must  have  understood  the  formalities,  in 
the  confusion,  had  forgotten  them. 

It  was  hoped  by  Sir  Charles  that  the  appearance  of  Mr, 
Draper  in  the  lower  chamber  would  secure  the  harmony  of 
the  members^  but  the  tendency  was  to  disruption  instead  of 
cohesion.  With  a  loud  flourish  Mr.  Draper  had  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  session  that  the  government  would  stand  or 
fall  with  the  University  Bill ;  with  cj^nical  faces  the  opposi- 
tion saw  liim  bring  the  measure  down  ;  saw  his  supportera 
shrink  away ;  saw  him  eat  the  leek,  withdraw  the  Bill  upon 
the  second  reading,  do  everything,  in  short,  but  keep  his  word 
and  resign.  They  remembered,  too,  that  only  a  few  weeks 
before  he  had  told  the  people  of  London  that  he  would  not 
retain  office  under  eircumstanees  that  would  oblige  a  British 
minister  to  yield  up  the  seals. 

At  this  date,  it  appears,  the  conscience  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe began  to  sting  him,  in  proportion  as  his  goveraraent 
lost  ground  lie  exerted  himself  by  art  and  wile  to  prop  it  up, 
till,  eventually,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  he  began  to  fear 
that  he  had  lowered  his  honour,  and  appeared  to  himself 
somewhat  of  a  trickster.  But,  though  he  had  degraded  his 
high  ofiicet,  the  home  government  considered  he  had  done 
his  duty  well,  and  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  been  ennobled. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  when  an  address  was  moved  in 
the  legislature,  felicitating  him  on  his  honours,  many  a 
member  said  that  he  could  not  congratulate  either  Baron 
Metcalfe  or  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  instead  of  beiug 
honoured  with  gauds  and  title  he  ought  to  have  been  re- 
called and  tried  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  If  the 
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denunciation  was  extravagant,  it  was  certainly  not  without 

its  excuse. 

Shortly  after  the  prorogation  ol  parliament  a  destructive 
fire  broke  out  in  Quebec,  confiuming  1,650  dwellings,  two 
ehiirchee»  a  ahip-yard  and  sevenJ  lambw  yards.  Nearly 
2,000  penona  were  turned  penniless  and  adrift  upon  public 
charity.  Assistance  rapidly  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  and 
tbe  governor-general,  who  took  active  measures  in  soliciting 
subscriptions,  genei  oualy  headed  the  list  with  $2,000. 

The  end  of  poor  Metcalfe's  mortal  career  was  drawing  closo 
to  him  now.  His  old  malady,  cancer  in  the  face,  had  l)r()ken  out 
afresh,  and  was  dragging  him  down  remorselessly  to  the  grave. 
They  sent  out  a  physician  from  the  colonial  office  with  a 
sovereign  wash*  for  the  disease,  but  the  patient  was  beyond  Uie 
reach  of  human  skill.  During  the  early  winter  he  crossed  the  At* 
lantic  to  his  seat  at  Basingstoke  and  died  there.  It  is  said  that 
in  private  life  he  was  kind  and  courteous,  and  good  to  the  poor ; 
and  that  many  a  tear  was  shed  to  his  memory.  His  epitaph 
was  written  by  Macaulay,  who  makes  the  marble  tell  posterity 
that,"  In  Canada,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  civil 
war,  he  reconciled  contending  factions  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mother  country,"  and  that  *'  costly  monuments  in  Asiatic  and 
American  cities  attest  the  gratitude  of  the  nations  he  ruled." 
This,  however,  only  lessens  our  faith  in  epitaphs.  It  proves, 
too,  that. Byron  was  not  all  astray  when  he  told}, us  in  the 
**  EngUsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers,"  not  to 

"  BelisTe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 
Or  any  ottier  thing  that's  IhIm." 

It  was  during  the  spring  of  this  year  that  the  gallant  com- 
mander Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  away  with  high  hopes  from 
England  to  meet  his  death  among  the  thunders  of  ice  in  the 
dismal  North.  Thereafter  it  was  that  numy  a  whaling  crew 

*Chk(ida<if  Zina 
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at  night  in  Northern  bays  sang  while  the  tempest  howled  and 
MsebergiL  rumbled  the  touching  aong» 

In  Bantling  Bay  while  the  whale  blows, 
The  (ate  of  Franklin  no  one  know* ;   ♦  *  ♦ 

and  told,  how,  often  in  the  wierd  light  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  the  brave  commander  and  two  of  lus  company,  dad  in 
white,  were  seen  gliding  swiftly  by  bound  for  tiie  firosen  pole^ 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  DRAPER,  whose  commanding  pres- 
ence aiid  Hwcct  silvery  voice  would  attract  anybody 
who  visited  the  gallerj'  of  the  lecrislature,  wa«  born  in  hoU' 
don,  England,  in  1801.  IIib  father  was  rector  of  a  High  Epis- 
oopal  Church  there,  bat  the  son  yearning  for  adventure  left 
the  panonage  when  a  mere  lad  and  entered  as  a  cadet  on  board 
an  Eaat  Indiaman.  Here  he  had  plenty  of  the  adventure  that 
ftUs  to  the  middy's  Bhaxe»  but  tiring  of  the  "floatuog  palace," 
as  Marryat  describes  the  East  Indiamen  of  those  days,  and 
even  the  allurement  of  a  tiger  hunt  in  the  jungle  after  the  voy- 
ay  .  tlie  young  rover,  in  his  twentieth  year,  reached  Canada, 
and  settled  down  to  the  less  romantic  employment  of  teaching 
school  in  Port  Hope.  But  this  new  occupation  was  only  a 
stepping-stone  and  did  not  detain  him  long.  He  studied  law 
and  was  caUed  to  the  bar,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Toronto* 
or  what  was  then  known  as  little  York.  In  1886  Toronto 
elected  him  to  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  he 
took  a  seat  m  the  executive  without  a  portfolia  During 
the  bittlo  of  smoke  at  Gallows'  Hill  he  was  an  aide- 
de*c^iinp  to  the  governor;  Vjecaiut:  bolicitor-geneial  in  lti37, 
and  attorney-general  in  1840,  succeeding,  to  the  latter  office, 
Hon.  Chiistopher  A.  Hagerman.  Mr.  Draper  was  a  tory.  He 
stannehly  npheid  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  bat  did  not 
any  ohnreb,  save  his  own,  had  the  right  to  an  offi* 

dal  aristenoe.  Bear  to  him,  above  every  feature  of  govemmen  i 
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was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
constitaUoDAl safeguard,  never  indeed  regarding  ita.s  a  tyranni- 
cal engine,  even  when  it  kept  the  majority  under  its  heel 
mod  demitted  the  govennng  power  to  the  minority.  Tet»  ae* 
cordiiig  to  the  light  he  had  upon  political  libertj,  he  vae  a 
good  man,  and  loved  hia  count ry  well.  The  fact  is,  he  regarded 
"popular  rights "  as  a  doctrine  so  full  of  evil,  that,  it  would, 
if  granted,  undermine  our  stately  systems  and  plunge  the  whole 
governmental  fabric  into  ruin.  As  all  good  and  thonf^htful  men 
to  day  I'egard  the  doctrines  ot  communism,  so  did  he  regard 
the  principles  of  the  reformers.  During  many  a  year  he  was 
a  brake  upon  the  great-rolling  wheel  of  progrees,  but  in  hia 
obatrnction  aaw  only  the  daty  of  the  patriot.  He  poeaeafied  a 
graceful  form  and  a  commanding  presence;  and  when  he  ad- 
dreaeed  a  jury,  in  hia  earlier  years,  or  his  fellow  legislators  in 
later  life,  so  rich  and  courtly  was  his  eloquence, 'so  sweet  and 
insinuating  were  the  tones  of  his  voice,  that  he  won  for  him- 
self the  name  of  "Sweet  William."  He  had  a  subtle  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  tact  when 
beset  by  ditiiculties  to  mollify  opponents,  and  '  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason  " ;  yet  he  nerer  had  a  large  personal 
foUoiring,  and  could  not  hold  together  the  inoongmous  ele- 
ments of  Ihe  cahtnets  he  led.  It  is  not  as  a  politician  that  he 
endures  in  our  memory  now,  but  as  the  justice  of  the  dignified 
presence  and  sUvery  vmce  that  for  thii-ty  years  adorned  the 
bench  with  his  high  character  and  great  judicial  insight.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1877,  bein?  then  in  his  77th 
year,  regretted  for  his  lofty  ehanicter  and  great  abilities. 

Robert  Baldwin,  the  great  Reformer,  and  son  of  Dr.  William 
Warren  Baldwin,  of  Summer  Hill,  C!ork,  Ireland,  was  bom  at 
Toronto  in  1804.  In  1789  hia  father  and  grandfather  emigrated 
to  this  coontiy  and  settled  in  the  township  of  darke*  Ontario, 
but  remoyed  afterwarda  to  Toronto^  where  young  Dr.  Baldwin 
betook  himself  to  the  dual  profesmon  of  lawand  medicine,  prac- 
tising both  for  a  time,  and  the  law  exclusively  in  later  yeart>, 
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with  marked  success.    About  six  inontlis  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  legislative  council 
of  Canada.    In  1825  Robert,  wlio  was  now  twenty-one  yeai>, 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  with  his  father,  and  the  iinxi 
was  theieafter  known  as'* Baldwin  &  Son."   In  1829  a  va* 
WDffj  occurred  in  the  representation  of  York,  by  the  resignation 
of  Chief  Justice  Bobinson,  and  Robert  Baldwin  was  called' 
out  by  the  Uberals  to  oppose  the  candidate  of  the  Family 
Compact,  Mr.  Small.  Young  Baldwin,  like  his  father,  was  op- 
posed to  the  outrageous  system  of  government  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  being  of  a  singularly  lofty  and  honourable  char- 
acter, and  of  marked  ability,  his  entrj'  into  the  field  of  politics 
created  much  attention.    It  w  as  a  time  surely  to  fire  any  man 
who  had  in  him  the  love  of  fair  play,  and  could  rise  above 
personal  or  class  interests.  Of  the  twelve  yean  from  1824  to 
1886,  the  govenunent  was  in  a  minority  in  the  popular  branch 
for  eight  years,  a  fact  which  some  of  the  tones  declared  at 
the  time  to  be  **  annoying,  but  not  of  much  consequence.**  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  elected  despite  the  array  of  government  strength 
he  found  in  the  field ;  and  on  his  entry  into  the  house  at  once 
began  to  assail  the  odiousne^.s  uf  the  existing  system.    In  18:^6 
he  went  to  England,  and  while  there  sought  an  interview  with 
the  colonial  secretary,  Lord  G!cnelg ;  but  that  languid  gentleman , 
who  reminds  one  of  Frederick  Fairlie  in  the  "  Woman  in  White," 
refused  to  see  him,  though  he  was  good  enough  to  intimate 
that  he  would  attend  to  communications  in  writing  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Baldwin's  efforts  availed  little  then,  but  the  prin- 
ciples  for  which  he  strove  were  soon  to  triumph.    The  report 
of  Lord  Dui  haia  not  long  afterwards,  which  set  the  tory  world 
aghast,  wa.s  a  powerful  auxiliary.     In  I84u  Mr.  Baldwin  be- 
came solicitor-f^eneral  under  Mr.  Draper,  with  the  approval  of 
the  reform  party,  and  the  year  following  the  union  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  for  Canada  West   This  position  he 
retamed  till  the  meanness  and  tyranny  of  governor  Metcalfe 
forced  himself  and  his  party  to  resign  office  and  make  way  for 
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gavemmeni  by  the  minority.  We  may  as  well  anticipate 
ihe  remainder  of  his  career.  He  remained  in  opposition  till 
1848,  when  he  again  became  leader  of  the  goyeroment,  which 
position  he  retained  till  1851.  At  this  period  he  bade  farewell 
to  public  life,  retiring  full  of  honours,  and  surrounded  by  af- 
iluence,  to  his  seat  at  Spadina,  Toronto.  Here  he  died  on 
December  9th,  185S.  Thronf;^  of  people  from  every  surround- 
ing part  streamed  in  to  his  funeral,  to  attest  their  iove  and 
respect  for  tliis  good  and  noble*minded  statesman. 

Robert  Baldwin  married  a  shier  of  the  late  Hoq.  Edward 
Sullivan,  who  bore  him  several  children.  One  of  these  enters 
ed  the  church,  and  another  went  to  8ea»  while  a  daugh- 
ter married  Hon.  John  Boss.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  stature,  of  stout  build,  and  slightly  stooped 
at  the  shoulders.  As  a  speaker  he  was  not  captivating,  but  he 
was  convincing,  for  every  sentence  seemed  to  come  from  a 
deep  well  of  conviction  ,  aiid  though  he  hesitated  as  he  spoke, 
and  broke  and  marred  his  sentences,  his  aims  were  so  noble 
and  so  good  that  he  always  received  the  profound  attention 
and  respect  of  his  auditors.  In  disposition  he  was  mild  and 
afbble,  but  he  could  not  woo  popular  favour  by  the  smaller 
arts  which,  in  many  men,  are  the  passport  to  popularity. 
Yet  he  was  neither  cold  nor  formal,  and  all  who  came  to  know 
him  closely  were  captivated  by  the  sweet  sincerity  of  his 
character.  We  have  seen  a  private  letter  that  he  wrote  to  a 
frien<l  in  KinLTston,  who  had  decided  to  enter  political  life,  and 
from  it  we  gather  that  he  was  not  enamoured  of  the  public 
sphere.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  was  I  to  put  public  inter- 
est out  of  the  question,  it  would  be  more  the  part  of  a  private 
friend  to  wish  that  you  might  be  disappointed,  for  politics  are 
certainly  a  most  thankless  and  profitless  occupation.  Do  what 
one  will,  sacrifice  what  one  may,  and  his  conduct  is  misrepre- 
sented and  his  motives  maligned,  and  the  only  consolation  left 
is  the  consciousness  of  having  done  one's  duty."  Well  is  it  with 
the  statesman  who,  opening  his  heart,  can  say  that  he  has  done 
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his  duty.  Well  has  it  been  with  the  high-minded,  the  good 
Bobert  Baldwin. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  appearance  and  ability 
in  the  house  was  Mr.  Louis  Hy polite  Lafontaine.  He  wan  a 
son  of  Antoine  Menard  Lafontaine,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  Lower  Canada  from  1796  to  lb04,  and  was 
bom  at  Boucherville,  in  October,  1807.  He  began  life  as  a  bar- 
rister, and  applied  himself  diligently  to  hispiofeadonyaeeamu- 
lating  a  handsome  fortune.  When  the  oppressions  of  the  little 
British  elique  became  intolerable,  he  was  found  among  the 
daring  young  spirits  at  whase  head  was  Papineau,  who 
met  to  discuss  ways  of  tliiowing'  ofi"  the  hateful  yoke.  Later 
on  he  became  the  rival  of  Papineau,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  la  jewne  France  ;**  and  the  priests  shook  their  heads  at 
his  orthodoxy."  He  was  on  the  search  for  liberty  then  and 
often  hinted  at  throwing  off  the  "  eocleeiastical  fetters  "  as  well 
as  the  yoke  of  the  Compact  In  1837  he  fled  the  oonntiy  from 
a  warrant  for  Yafgti  treason,  passed  oyer  to  England,  and  thencoi 
in  some  trepidation,  silently  slipped  across  the  Channel  to 
France.  There  was  no  evidence  against  him,  however,  and  an 
ironical  letter  ho  bad  written  Lu  Ah.  Gii  ouard  on  the  absurdity 
of  rebellion  was  taken  literally,  and  went  far  towards  removing 
him  even  from  suspicion.  His  little  tour  had  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect upon  him,  for  he  came  back,  not  only  a  good  loyalist,  but 
a  pious  Christian.  He  went  to  mass  ostentatiously,  frequented 
thajiacraments,  and  muttered  his  Av^  Maria$  aloud.  Thepriests 
killed  the  fatted  calf  ^n  his  return,  and  he  became  a  pet  and  a 
light  of  Holy  Church,  in  1842  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  {lo- 
litical  ambition,  by  being  called  to  the  cabinet  as  attorney- 
general  Ejist,  but  the  next  year,  with  his  colleag^ues,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  snares  of  tlie  goveraor-general,  and  resigned.  In 
1848,  when  the  tory  fabric  tumbled  4lown,he  again  came  in  as 
attorney  general  £ast»  which  position  he  retained  till  1851. 
Tyro  years  later  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  of  X^ywer  Canada,  and  in  1854  was  created  a  baronet  of 
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the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to  AdMe^ 
only  daughter  of  A  Bertlieiot,  advocate,  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
aecondly  to  a  widowed  lady  of  Montreal.   He  left  no  isBue. 

Mr.  Laf  ontuiie  waft  a  man  of  a  very  commanding  appearance. 
He  had  a  strikingly  handsome  faee  and  a  magnificent  forehead 
which  was  said  to  resemble  strongly  that  of  Napoleon  the 
Fint  "  He  was  not/'  says  the  writer  of  Waehvngton  Shetdtes, 
"  an  eloquent  speaker,  his  utterances  being  thick  and  guttural^ 
and  his  English,  though  good  in  structure,  bad  in  |)ronunciation.'* 
He  was  a  close  and  very  di  ^  i'l^d  reasoner,  never  losing  hisi 
temper  ;  but  having  formed  many  of  his  ideas  arbiti*arily  from 
books  he  was  tied  to  theories  and  dogmatical.  He  frequently 
showed  a  passion  for  the  impracticable  in  politics,  and  was  vain 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  British  constitation,  of  which  one  keen 
eritic  atleastisaid  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  an  honourable 
opponent^  but  his  resentments  were  as  undying  as  his  attach* 
ments.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  excelled,  and  down  to  his 
deatli  added  a  lustre  to  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  Bench. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Hon.  Sir  Allan  >«a]<ier 
MacNab  was  born  at  Niagara,  in  1798.  While  a  lad  at  school 
the  Americans  attacked  Toronto,  and  he  was  "  one  of  a  number 
of  boys  selected  as  able  to  carry  a  musket."*  The  lad  then 
entered  the  ship  of  Sir  James  Teo,  where  he  was  rated  as  a 
midshipman,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sacket's  Harbor 
and  other  points.  Promotion  being  slow  on  ship-board,  be  joined 
the  100th  Regiment  in  which  he  saw  some  service,  and  subse- 
quently entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  In  1825  he  was  allied 
to  the  bar,  and  some  montlis  afterwards  be<]:^an  to  jiractice  his 
profession  in  Hamilton.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  been  a  victim 
to  impecnniosity,  having  been  "  compelled  to  restrict  his  peram* 
bulations  within  the  charmed  cirdes  of  the  blue  poets  which  in 
these  times  marked  the  boundary  that  must  not  be  passed  by  a 
baUed  debtor.''t 

*  Morgan  :  "  Biographies  of  CelttbnklMl  Cuadi^na." 
tl>t>Dt  a  "IrfMA  Forty  Yejiw." 
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In  1829  he  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Wentwortb,  hav- 
ing created  sympathy  for  himself  among  tije  tories.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  last  ])arliament  held  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  hastened  from  Hamilton  to 
Toronto  with  his  men  of  Gore,  and  dispersed  the  deluded  band 
that  Mackenzie  had  gathered  about  him  at  Montgomery's 
tavern.  Later  in  the  year,  he  ordered  the  cutting  out  of 
the  CatdlAfMt  which  was  sumndered  to  Niagara  FaUa* 
We  have  akeady  eeen  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  toties  as 
speaker  of  the  seoond  parliament  under  the  Union.  We  shall 
meet  his  li^mio  again,  all  impurUint  with  its  gauds  of  honour, 
and  shall  not  anticipate  his  career.  He  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence as  a  politician.  He  had  a  good  presence  and  could 
make  a  ready  speech,  but  he  lacked  all  the  essentials  of  an  or- 
ator, and  the  tact  that  charms  one's  friends  and  mollifies  his 
enemies.  Though  his  speech  was  jagged  and  often  lumbering, 
he  was  always  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle,  ready  to  level 
a  lance  against  any  opponent,  whether  he  knew  his  mettle  or 
not,  or  to  rush  into  the  most  intricate  question  that  he  knew 
nothing  ahout.  iSir  Allan  would  have  been  a  better  man  liad 
they  not  spoiled  him  with  their  gauds  and  knighthood.  It  is 
not  every  man  who  is  equal  to  the  carrying  of  a  ribbon  or  a 
star,  or  a  C.  M.  0.  to  his  name.  Sir  Allan  was  not.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  title  fell  upon  him, his  usefulness  departed; 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Grown, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  coarser  and  unholy  atmosphere  of  com- 
mon life  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived.  Henceforth  his  dufy 
was  to  guard  faithfully  the  interests  of  that  Crown  of  whidi 
he  f'  lt  himself  a  part.  Prosperity  and  honours  are  often  con- 
vinririLf  tests  of  a  man.  Thev  aie  what  fire  is  to  the  metals. 
IbVom  the  ordeal  only  the  gold  issues  unchanged.  And, 

Heart.s  tliat  the  world  in  vain  have  tried, 

Anti  srirrow  but  lui^re  clostJy  tied; 

Q'hat.  HtiM).]  the  stfjrjiis  w  hen  H-&ve6  were  rougb, 

Vet  m  u  auuuy  iiuur,  fell  off, 

like  iliipe  that  have  ^one  down  it  lea, 
"When  heaves  wm  all  tranqaillity. 
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Dominick  Daly,  the  son  of  Dominick  Daly,  by  the  sister  of 
the  first  Lord  Wallscourt,  was  bom  in  Qalway,  Ireland,  in  1708, 
and  married  in  his  twenty -eighth  year  the  seoond  daughter  of 
CSblonel  Balph  Qore,  of  Baxrowmoiinty  County  Kilkenny.  He 
stodied  law»  was,  in  due  time,  called  to  the  bar;  but  not 
oaring  for  the  legal  profeasion,  came  out  aa  secretary  with 
gOTomor  Burton  to  Quebec  Shortly  after  his  arrival  ho 
became  provincial  secretnry  for  Lower  Canada;  and  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Union  became  provincial  secretary 
for  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  works,  with  a  seat 
in  the  counciL.  He  retained  the  provincial  secretaryship  tiU 
1848,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  office  by  the  reformers.  He 
sat  in  gloomy  state  three  years  longer  for  Megantic,  and  then 
betook  himself  to  England  where  he  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment for  a  substantial  recognition  of  his  twenty-five  years* 
iaithful  service  in  Canada.  In  answer  to  his  prayer  he  was 
appointed  successively  to  the  governorship  of  Tol»ago,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Western  Australia,  and  received  a  knight- 
hood. If  ever  henchman  dcaerved  reward  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
Crown,  Dominick  Daly  did.  His  idea  of  political  duty  waa 
to  show  unswerving  fealty  to  the  Crown,  and  support  every 
government  that  came  to  power.  He  was  a  body  upon  which 
the  political  sun  never  set  When  a  government,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  waxed  strong,  Dominick  became  full  of  party 
sinew  and  vitality ;  but  as  that  party  waned  and  the  end 
drew  near,  the  colour  faded  out  of  him;  he  beoamc  a 
sort  of  political  jelly-fish,  and  cahnly  awaited  the  change  of 
panif  s,  wlh  R  lie  developed  new  affections,  a  new  frame,  and 
fresh  marrow  and  muscle.  Like  Mejnour  of  the  Rosy  Cross, 
he  saw  rulers  come  and  go,  and  parties  wax  and  wane,  and 
fall  to  pieoea,  and  ndly  and  grow  great  again;  but  time  nor 
change  afleoted  him.  In  the  best  of  nature  he  assisted  the 
BUCoesBor  of  Burton  and  his  dique  to  thwaH  and  oppress 
the  French  majority ;  and  he  aided  Durliam  m  laying  the 
broad  foundation  of  an  enduring  liberty.   He  strove  with 
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Sydenham  to  found  the  ba-sis  of  an  equitable  political  sys- 
tem; and  he  aided  Metcalfe  in  strangling  popular  riMits.  He 
was  courteous  and  genial  in  private  life,  had  strong  personal 
friendships,  and  was  a  pious  adherent  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
believed  that  the  king  oould  do  no  wrong,  and  that  the  duty 
of  the  subject  was  to  obej  the  soveieign  or  the  vice-regent^ 
unquestioningly,  under  evety  circumBtaace.  He  would  be  an 
odd  figure  upon  the  scene  now,  and  even  in  his  day  was  a 
curiosity.  He  was  the  amarautas  of  the  cabinet,  its  never> 
fading  flower ;  but  his  enemies  u.sed  harsher  prose,  and  named 
hiui  the  Vicar  of  Bray."  His  preferments  in  after  days  to 
high  place  and  title,  is  an  elo(pient  commentaiy  on  the  wisdom 
and  discrimination  of  Downing  Street. 

Another  noted  man  of  this  Pari  lament  was  Robert  Baldwin 
SuUivan.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  emigrated  to  Little 
York  when  only  a  lad,  and  studied  law  there  in  the  office  of 
his  uncle,  Doctor  Baldwin.  While  a  student  he  was  appointed 
legislative  librarian,  and,  we  are  told,  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunity  among  the  political  records.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  about  1825,  but  not  thinking  himself  qualitied  for 
city  practice,  moved  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  But  his  suc- 
cess in  two  cases,  especially  in  the  libel  suit  of  the  demagogue 
Collins,  attracted  much  attention,  and  he  was  invited  to  remove 
to  Toronto.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  moving  (hither  in 
1828.  In  1834  he  entered  public  life,  opposing  William  Lyon 
Mackensie  for  the  mayoralty  of  the  newly  incorporated  town 
of  Toronto.  Up  to  this  period,  his  liberalism  in  politics  had  not 
been  doubted.  lUit  it  appears  he  now  became  disgusted  with 
Mackenzie  and  hifi  nioi>t  zealous  supporters,  who,  whatever  their 
political  virtues,  were  noisy  and  coarse,  and  could  easily  he  mis- 
taken for  demagogues.  From  thifi  date  an  estrangement  grew 
up  between  him  and  the  reform  party,  and  when  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  council,  he  readily  threw 
himself  in  with  the  Compact  He  was  a  member  of  Sir  Qeoiga 
Arthur's  council,  and  lent  his  strength  to  putting  the  rebellion 
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^own ;  was  also  in  the  cabinets  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Obarles 
fiagot,  and  Lord  Metcalfe.  Strangely  enough,  under  the  gall* 
rng  rule  ol  the  Utter,  he  returned  to  his  first  love,  retired  from 
oflto  with  his  colleagues,  aad  afterwards  attacked  Metcalfe  in 
a  number  of  slashing  letters  signed  "  Legion."  In  the  Baldwin- 
Lafontaine  cabinet,  under  Lord  Elgin,  he  was  proyindal 
secretary  for  a  time,  and  was  elevated  to  tlio  bench  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848.    He  died  on  the  14th  April,  1853. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  public  career  would  not  be  a  <^ood  model  to 
hold  up  to  the  aspiring  politician.  He  wa^  a  brilliant  and 
poweif  ul  speaker,  but  he  had  no  convictions,  and  upon  the  very 
subjects,  in  discusaiDg  which,  he  lashed  himself  into  the  whitest 
heats,  he  often  felt  the  least.  In  eveiy  man  is  bom  a  moral  in- 
stinct which  reveals  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
points  out  those  principles  that  are  the  great  highways  in  the 
moral  field ;  but  not  to  all  men  is  given  that  perception  in  tho 
same  degree.  In  some  indeed  the  duty  path  is  plain  as  the 
lines  that  scar  the  brow,  while  to  others  so  vague  appears  the 
way  that  they  are  ever  in  doubt,  and  cross  and  recross  the  faint- 
traced  path  unconsciously.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  one  of  this  latter 
dass.  He  had  warm  and  generous  impulses  that  came  from 
his  soul,  but  he  would  tell  you  after  he  had  made  a  speech 
upon  some  great  principle,  that  thrilled,  if  not  convinced,  every 
one  who  heard  it,  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he 
had  said  himself,  and  that  with  as  good  or  better  reason  he  could 
have  made  a  superior  speech  upon  the  other  side.  Not  un- 
like Voltaire,  when  he  said  to  the  youno;  intided,  "  You  say  I 
have  made  it  as  clear  to  you  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  that  there 
is  no  Qod  ? — then  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  myself  1"  In  his 
day  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  meteor  of  the  political  sky. 

With  M.  D.  B.  y iger,  at  one  time  a  noble  patriot,  we  need 
not  eonoem  ourselves  at  any  length.  He  was  bom  in  Lower 
Canada,  studied  law,  and  at  an  early  age  took  part  in  the 
movement  for  political  freedom.  In  1834  he  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, and  laid  the  grievances  of  liic  I'leiich  people  before  tho 
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gOTernment ;  and  in  1837,  rose  with  Papineau  into  rebellion. 
He  was  arrested  for  treason  and  thrown  into  prison;  I  tut  on 
being  released  was  returned  again  to  parliament  by  a  sweep- 
ing majority.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  first  parliament  un- 
der the  Union,  and  took  his  place  prominently  among  the  re- 
fonuen.  Mr.  Viger  was  a  mild  and  venerable  man,  .who  no 
doubt  loved  hie  oountiy«  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  believing  that 
he  was  somewhat  jealous  (as  old  men  nearly  always  are  of 
young  rivals)  of  the  young  French  leader.  He  did  not  forget 
»  that  this  leader,  M.  Lafontaine,  had  been  onct  a  lad  in  his 
office,  and  from  his  lips  learned  his  first  political  lt;.s.suns. 
Now  the  people  had  forgotten  the  master  and  rendere<l  homage 
only  to  the  student.  When  the  reformers  were  forced  out 
of  the  cabinet,  Metcalfe,  we  need  not  doubt,  had  his  eye  upon 
the  venerable  patriot,  and,  master  of  cunning  that  he  was» 
poured  into  the  old  man's  ear  a  long  tale  of  flattery,  telling  him 
that  he  was  the  father  of  the  French  people,  and  their  rightful 
leader ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  he  wished  him  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  council.  Whatever  the  wily  governor  said  or  did  not 
say,  the  old  man  walked  into  the  trap,  and  covered  his  lustrous 
age  willi  uo  little  ignominy.  lie  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  and 
was  serene  to  the  parting  moment.  The  account  of  his  last 
hours  is  touching  reading,  and  we  linger  by  the  bedside  to  see 
the  glared  eyes  brighten  for  a  moment,  while  the  dying  man 
utters,  with  his  parting  breath,  "tTaims  man  JDisu,  et  faim^ 
mon  Pays" 

Looking  through  the  house  among  the  opposition,  we  see 
another  figure  deserving  special  notice.  This  was  a  man  of 
low  stature,  witli  a  bright  eye  and  an  electric  movement. 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald  was  born  at  St.  Raphael,  in  the 
County  of  Glengarry,  Upper  Canada.  His  grandfather,  a 
Scottish  Highlander  and  Roman  Catholic,  had  emigrated 
thither  from  SooUand  in  178d.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
romance  in  the  youthful  days  of  this  politician.  He  left  the 
paternal  roof  at  the  age  of  eleven,  we  are  told,  resolved  to  do 
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for  himself  in  the  vs  oi  l.l.  Discovered  luanv  miles  from  home, 
he  was  taken  back  against  his  will,  but  he  soon  took  an  oppor- 
timity  to  start  off  the  second  time.  On  this  occasion,  as  he 
was  baigainiog  with  an  Indian  at  Cornwall  to  paddle  him 
aeroes  tHe  river  to  the  United  States,  the  Indian  demanding  a 
half  a  dollar,  and  the  lad  having  only  a  quarter,  his  father 
came  up  and  again  carried  him  home.  He  soon  broke  aw  ay  a 
third  time,  and  hired  with  a  store-keeper  for  three  years  at  a 
bliiling  scale  of  salary,  £10  for  the  Hrst  year,  Xi-  iOs.  for  the 
second  year,  and  £13  for  the  third  year.  He  removed  after 
two  yeans  to  a  store  in  Cornwall,  but  abandoned  the  position 
in  a  few  months,  and  entered  upon  a  study  of  law  with  Dr.  Unju- 
hart  of  the  same  town.  The  following  occurrence,  it  is  related, 
turned  him  from  mercantile  pursuits  to  the  law :  One  day, 
while  out  in  the  streets,  he  was  pelted  with  snow^balls  by 
urchins,  who,  at  the  same  time,  contemptuously  called  him 
a  "  counter  hopper."  It  was  not  for  the  snow-balls  he  cared, 
but  he  was  stung  with  the  thought  that  the  calling  he  had 
adopted  could  be  flimg  reproachfully  in  his  face.*  In  June, 
1540,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  having  completed  his  studies  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Draper.  He  was  first  elected  to  parliament 
after  the  Union,  in  March,  1841,  and  joined  himself  with  the  op- 
position, though  he  had  no  love  for  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  the  leader 
of  that  party*  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Macdonald  had  loose 
notions  about  political  principles — ^by  the  way,  he  always  had 
— but  when  Metcalfe  developed  into  a  political  tyrant  he 
joined  the  ousted  ministry  ;  and  it  was  because  political  treach- 
ery wa?^  revolting  to  his  mind  that  we  fin<l  him  now  sitting 
among  the  opposition  benches.  Though  we  shall  meet  him 
agun,  we  may  as  well  anticipate  some  of  the  events  in  his 
career.  Although  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  opposed  separate 
schools ;  and  his  detgy  denounced  him  from  th^  altars.  But 
he  was  very  dear  to  the  affections  of  his  brother  Highlandmen, 

*  IfdiBBn  t  "  Biognphlw  of  Odebratod  OMiadiMw.** 
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whom  he  could  address  fluently  in  ( ladic  ;  and  they  voted  for 
him  despite  the  dicta  of  tho  j  i  icbta.  At  the  election  of  IS-i-l", 
there  were  18,000  inhabitants  in  his  county,  Cornwall,  and  of 
these  nineteen-twentietlis  were  of  Scotch  descent;  while  of 
Maodonalcb  alone  there  were  not  fewer  than  three  thousand 
two  hundred,  all  of  whom  spoke  Gaelia  Four  years  before 
this  date  Mr.  Maodonald  married  a  lady  from  Louisiana*  the 
daughter  of  a  United  States,  senator  and  owner  of  a  large 
plantation  of  negroas.  His  after  career  is  not  uninteresting, 
and  we  shall  see  this  nurvoui*  man,  with  the  bright  eyes,  often, 
before  our  story  closes. 
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THE  LAST  DATS  OF  TOHTISM. 


HILE  thd  straggle  for  constiiatiotial  goTemment  was 


tT  going  on  in  this  oountry,  three  great  questions  pro- 
fonndly  stirred  the  minds  of  men  in  the  mother  land.   One  of 

these  began  thirteen  years  before  wit! i in  the  hallowed  walls  of 
Oxford,  when  the  conviction  dawned  upon  the"  sweet  and  saintly 
Keble,"  who  has  been  likened  to  Goethe's  star,  a  soul "  without 
haste  and  without  rest,  "  that  the  Church  of  England  had  wan- 
dered from  the  apostolic  road  into  the  world's  by-ways,  and 
that^  while  the  body  grew  oat  into  &ir  proportions  and  decked 
itself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  the  soul  within  it  langaished  to 
the  very  gasp  of  death.  And  Keble,  sore  in  spirit  that  his 
beloved  church  shonld  see  such  an  evil  time,  told  his  sorrows, 
and  gathered  around  him  some  of  the  most  sincere  and  lofty 
spirits  in  England.  Within  the  college  walls,  one  evening,  as 
the  wind  miimiured  through  the  classic  trees,  with  Richard 
Hurreli  Froude,  Dr.  Pusey.John  Henry  Newman  and  others,  he 
inaugurated  the  movement  that  first  became  manifest  by  the 
pnbUcataonof  the  series  of  arguments  contained  in  the  "  Tracts 
for  theTimea."  Bold  and  searching  were  the  arguments  in 
these  papers,  startlii^,  if  not  audaoiouSi  were  their  doctrizies.  As 
tract  after  tract  appeared,  the  thinking  world  became  profoundly 
stirred,  and  the  bishops  turned  uneasily  ni  tlieir  chairs.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  hush  the  voice  of  the  skeptic  or  the 
uiiUiliever  within  the  walls  of  Oxford,  and  the  church,  whether 
papal  or  episcopal,  has  never  hesitated  to  enforce  silence  by 
authority,  while  the  nenre  remained  to  her  arm;  but  here  the 
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bench  of  bishops  was  met  V>y  the  thrilling  appeal  of  some  of 
the  most  pure  and  lofty  spirits  in  the  realm,  men  who  neither 
doubted  nor  disbelieved,  who  aimed  not  to  pull  down  the 
church,  but  to  build  her  up,  to  make  her  better  and  not 
worse,  and  who  had  discovered  but  too  many  unpleasant 
truths  which  they  dragged  into  the  light  by  the  aid  of  a 
merdless  and  all-penetrating  logic.  So  they  calmly  bowed 
tlieir  heads  before  the  storm,  though  their  mighty  fabric  rocked, 
and  bmved  the  rack  till  **  No,  90"  came  rolling  from  the  press. 
This  was  the  most  famous  of  tlie  series,  was  written  bv  New- 
man,  and  was  the  climax  to  which  the  whole  current  of  the 
argument  had  hitherto  been  tending.  The  bishops  at  once 
took  the  alarm ;  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  houses 
met ;  they  condemned  the  Jbract  and  censured  the  writer.  The 
voice  you  may  still  by  force,  but  opinion  you  cannot  stifle. 
Newman  had  entered  upon  a  vast  field  of  speculation ;  and 
those  who  saw  the  trend  of  his  thought,  must  have  known  that 
only  one  church  upon  earth  for  him  could  be  a  staying-place. 
He  still  taught  in  the  college  and  in  the  pulpit,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  "  all  the  while,  without  ostenta- 
tion or  effort,  but  by  simple  excellence  continually  drawing 
under-graduates  more  and  more  around  him."  He  went  to  the 
continent,  and  wandered  through  classic  cities  like  a  man  in  a 
dreanL  In  these  wanderings  the  whole  world  to  him  seemed 
dark,  and  he,  himself,  as  an  infiBat  groping  his  way  to  find  a 
home.  It  was  then  his  spirit  breathed,  and  he  wrote,  that 
sweetest  of  our  English  hymns,  that,  pealed  now  upon  ten. 
thousand  organs  through  all  Christendom : 

*'  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  widrBling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home ; — 
Lead  Thou  mo  on.*' 

He  returned  to  England  teadiing  with  all  the  sweet  earnest- 
ness  of  his  nature;  and  while  he  knew  not  where  his  haven  lay,, 
or  whither  his  footsteps  tended,  the  eyes  of  observant  men  saw 
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that  he  was  tFaTellxzig  fast  to  Rome.  His  secession  staggered 
the  ehurcfa  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  brilliant  star;  and 
twenty-five  years  afterwards  Mr.  Disraeli  describes  his  separa 

tion  as  having  "  dealt  a  blow  to  the  church  of  England,  under 
which  she  still  reela."  While  we  do  not  believe  that  the  liiUing 
away  of  any  one  man  could,  to  this  extent,  injure  a  church 
with  a  throne  and  government  forming  two  of  its  constant 
bulwarks,  we  may  suppose  that  the  secession  was  ft  serious  loss. 
Bat  Newman,  in  a  simple  surplice,  preaching  in  a  modest  epis- 
copal chapel,  was  a  far  greater  menace  to  the  episcopacy,  than 
Newman  with  a  cardinal's  hat^  or  thundering  out  of  the  chair 
of  Peter.  When  he  went  over  to  Rome  the  danger  was  past, 
and  the  wildly  agitated  heart  of  the  established  church  at- 
tained its  normal,  sober  beat. 

While  the  divines  saw  with  trepidation  the  movement  in 
the  theological  world,  politicians  were  filled  with  interest  in  the 
struggles  of  the  giant  O'Connell  for  a  repeal  of  the  union. 
They  had  heard  him  say,  and  they  knew  the  tremendous  force 
he  would  employ  to  keep  his  pledge^ "  The  year  184$  is,  and 
shall  be,  the  repeal  year."  They  saw  the  whole  of  Ireland 
rise  as  a  man  at  his  call  and  stream  from  the  mountains  and 
out  of  the  cities  in  thousands,  headed  by  their  priests,  with 
the  regularity  of  soldiers,  to  attend  liis  monster  open-air  meet- 
ings. The  fame  of  the  agitator  and  his  movements  were  knuwn 
over  the  world,  and  distinguished  strangers  visited  Ireland  to 
hear  the  man  in  whose  word,  and  voice,  and  gesture  there  was 
some  witching  power,  potent  to  move  to  tears  or  laughter,  to 
pity  or  indignation,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  his  countiymen 
who  gathered  in  the  fields  at  his  call.  When  Lord  Metcalfe 
b^;an  the  play  the  tyrant  in  Canada, CyGSonnell  was  addressing 
surging  crowds  among  the  hills  of  Kerry,  and  appealing  to 
*' yonder  blue  mountains  where  you  and  I  were  cradled."  The 
fame  of  O'Connell  and  the  hopes  of  his  followers  were  not  un- 
known in  Canada  ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Metcalfe  ami  the  Crown  was  kindled  on  the  hustings  by  the 
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remmder,  from  some  wily  tory,  that  the  Mr  was  fall  of  tlie 

"spirit  of  this  repeal,"  thjit  they  "  wanted  separatiou  in  Ire- 
land, and  less  would  not  satisfy  them  in  Canada."  But  the 
f»Teat  fabric  that  O'Connt;!!  raised  was  destined  to  pass  away  as 
diaaolves  the  picture  in  a  troubled  dream.  And  almost  as  sud- 
den as  the  fall  of  the  movement,  was  the  fall  of  its  originator. 
Now  we  stand  spell-boond  in  the  gallery  of  the  commons  listen- 
ing to  "the  thunder  of  his  eloquence Charles  Dickens,  while 
a  reporter  in  the  gallery,  is  so  moved  by  the  pathos  of  one  of 
his  speeches  that  he  has  to  lay  his  pencil  by ;  the  discerning 
critic,  Lord  Jeffrey,  regards  all  others  whom  he  hears  as  "  talk- 
ing schoolboy  "  compared  with  the  agitata.  Yet  a  little,  yea* 
in  three  short  years,  and  we  see  him  making  his  last  speech — 
this  giant  who  so  took  the  fancy  of  Lord  Lytton  among  his 
native  mountains,  that  he  made  him  the  subject  of  a  poem — 
tottering  feebly  by  a  table.  "  His  api)earance  was  of  great  de- 
bility, and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  veiy  still,  flis  words, 
indeed,  reached  only  those  who  were  immediately  around  him, 
the  ministers  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  green  table, 
and  listening  with  that  interest  and  respectful  attention  which 
became  the  occasion.  •  •  It  was  a  strange  and  touching 
spectacle  to  tho?e  who  remembered  the  form  of  colos.snl  energy, 
and  the  clear  and  thrilling  tones  that  had  once  startled,  disturbed 
and  controlled  senates.  •  •  *  It  was  a  performance  in 
dumb  show ;  a  feeble  old  man  muttering  before  a  table."*  He 
longed  now  to  get  away  to  Bome,  to  soothe  his  spirit  in  the 
shadow  of  her  wing  and  there  lie  down  to  rest  He  hurried 
away  just  as  the  shadows  of  famine  be^n  to  gather  over 
his  beloved  land,  struggled  to  Genoa,  on  his  way  to  the  lioly 
city,  and  there  died. 

The  most  eugross^ing  movement  of  the  three,  perhaps,  was 
that  which  stirred  the  wliole  commercial  frame  of  Great 
Britain — ^the  question  of  a  tax  on  com.  This  movement  bad 
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l>eeii  set  on  foot  and  earned  out  with  a  force  and  a  snooees  be- 
fore unequalled,  by  those  nniqae  and  singularly  honest  and  able 
politicians,  Kichard  Cobden  and  John  Bright.   These  were  the 

two  gifted  men  who  could,  in  the  words  of  Kinglake,  "  go 
bravely  into  the  midst  of  angry  opponents,  sliow  them  their 
fallacies  one  by  one,  destroy  their  favourite  theories  before  their 
very  faces,  and  triumphantly  argue  them  down."  This  de- 
scription helps  us  to  understand  how  a  goveniment  chosen  to 
maintain  the  duty  on  com  should  suddenly  aanounce  its  con- 
veinon  to  the  doctrines  of  free  tiade ;  and  how  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
could  stand  boldly  up  in  the  parliament  four  years  after  his 
election  to  maintain  the  duty,  and  frankly  tell  the  house:  "I 
will  not  withhold  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of 
reason  and  truth  by  denyin-j;  that  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
o\  protection  has  undergone  a  change."  The  sudden  revolution 
in  English  opinion  on  this  question  created  much  surprise 
and  some  excitement  here,  but  though  Peel  fell  in  the  moment 
of  yictoiy,  and  a  young  rival  seized  the  occasion  to  rslse  him- 
self to  eminence,  no  hand  has  since  succeeded  in  renewing  the 
life  of  the  com  laws.  They  are  dead,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will 
sleep  now  till  the  sound  of  the  last  tmmpet. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  a  period  of  chilling  winds  and  M-et 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the  potato  crop,  tlie  mainstay  of 
the  gTcat  majority  of  the  working  people,  began  to  rot  in  the 
ground  The  extent  of  this  calamity  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  leamt  that  large  numbers  of  the  labouring  class  received 
no  wages,  but  tilled  the  fields  of  the  land-owner  on  the  "  cot- 
tier-tenant system*' ;  that  is,  giving  their  labour  for  the  use  of  a 
patch  of  land  in  which  to  plant  potatoes.  Generations,  in  many 
districts  in  Ireland,  had  grown  up  and  passed  away,  and  never 
tasted  flevsh  meat,  unless  fortune  sent  a  rabbit,  perhaps  once  in 
the  year,  through  the  hedge,  when  it  was  stealthily  dispatched 
with  a  pitchfork,  conveyed  home  under  the  mother's  cloak, 
and  eaten  in  uneasy  silence.  So  when  the  long-continued, 
drizaling  days  set  in,  and  the  potatoes  began  to  rot  in  the 
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grouDd,  a  feeling  of  horror  crept  over  the  country,  ^ot  a 
county  escaped  the  devastating  hand,  but  the  aouthem  and 
western  districts  fared  the  worst,  and  were  soon  plunged  into 
all  the  horrors  of  &mine.  Hundreds  of  persons,  wandering 
aimlessly  along  the  roadside,  searching  in  vain  for  food,  fell  down 
and  died.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  famine,  an  epidemic, 
known  "  famine  fever,"  set  in,  and  with  this  a  Lernbie  ioiiu 
of  dysentery.  Between  these  frightful  scourjnreH,  and  hijiif,rcr, 
thousands  were  carried  away ;  their  dead  bodies  lay  m  the 
ditches,  and  the  town  authorities  refused  any  longer  to  burthen 
the  living  with  expense  in  providing  eoffins  for  the  dead.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  mortality  coroners  held  inquests,  and 
juries  often  brought  in  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  against  Lord 
John  Eussell  or  the  lord  lieutenant,  either  of  whom,  it  was 
believed,  could  have  famished  relief  to  the  starving  popula- 
tion. Crowd.s  of  girli  and  younf;  wutuen,  tortured  with  hun- 
ger^ came  from  the  mountains  and  the  villages,  and  entering 
the  city,  smashed  the  windows  of  shops,  and  committed  every 
possible  act  of  destmcUon  to  property,  in  the  hope  of  being 
sent  to  jail,  where  they  could  get  food  to  eat^ 

The  gloom  of  this  reign  of  horror  was  somewhat  enlivened 
by  the  appearance  npon  the  scene  of  a  fashionable  French 
cook,  M.  Soyer,  who  appeared  in  silver  buckles  and  shining 
velvet,  at  the  head  of  a  soup  kitchen  in  Dublin  under  the 
patrona<;e  of  tlie  lord  lieut<!nant.  The  object  of  the  cook's 
appearance  seemed  to  Ke  less  to  relieve  the  huncfor  of  the  suf- 
fering throngs  than  to  demonstrate  a  nice  scientitic  point  over 
which  he  had  long  been  brooding ;  namely,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  up  to  that  time  had  eaten 
was  an  excess  and  a  folly,  and  that  a  strikingly  sustaining 
'potage  could  be  produced  out  of  the  thinnest  and  cheapest 
articles  of  food,  A  character  in  one  of  Scott's  novels  had  an  old 
mare  upon  which  he  applied  the  same  principle,  however,  long* 
heforL'  the  day  of  the  dandy  P'rench  eook.  Tliis  individual 
began  by  lessening  the  ration  of  hay  to  his  poor  old  beast  from 
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day  to  day,  aiming  to  bring  the  daily  food  down  to  one  straw  ; 
and  he  would  have  been  successful,  we  may  suppose,  had  not 
the  **  puir  naig  "  died  the  day  before  he  made  the  final  experi- 
ments Frightful  though  thu  famine  was  in  all  its  oonse- 
quenoee  of  death,  and  riot«  and  crime,  we  can  scarce  help  regard- 
ing it  as  Goldsmith  looked  upon  the  'French  revolution — a 
*•  blessing  in  disguise."  From  a  population  of  six  millions, 
overcrowJed  in  sties  too  filthy  even  for  the  brutes,  the  number 
of  Ireland's  inhabitants  fell  to  four  riiilliuu.s.  If  that  famine  did 
nothing  but  let  in  additional  air  and  sunshine  upon  these  re- 
maining four  millions  it  surely  cannot  be  called  a  scourge.  But 
it  did  better  than  this :  it  taught  the  peasant  that  there  are 
other  lands  besides  his  own  dreaiy  bogs  and  sterile  mountain- 
8ides»  hmds  where  there  is  bread  to  be  had  foit  honest  toil,  and 
where  rack-renting  and  the  miseries  of  an  oiganized  pau- 
perdom  is  not  known.  Thereafter,  the  inhabitants,  with  a  new 
hope,  turned  their  faces  to  the  settinr^  sun,  and  tlieru  saw  the 
land  of  their  delivemnce.  They  poured  int(j  Canada  <luring 
the  dark  year  following  the  famine,  70,000  in  the  one  season 
alone.  On  the  Atlantic  .voyage,  huddled  together  in  worse 
plight  than  the  catUe  we  now  ship  to  British  markets,  in  all  the 
filth  and  misery  of  a  load  of  negroes  under  a  slaver^s  hatches, 
they  sickened  of  fever  and  dysentery  and  died  like  sheep/ 
Through  the  summer  long  they  poured  in  upon  Qrosse  Isle,  till 
the  fever  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence  amon^^  the  filthy 
and  pent-up  hovels,  and  the  very  air  that  blew  aUouLthe  island 
was  loathsome,  and  instinct  with  death,  "  Army  after  army 
of  sick  and  sutfering  people,'  McMullen  tells  u.s,  "  fleeing 
from  famine  in  their  native  land  to  be  stricken  down  by  death 
in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  stopped  in  rapid  succession  at 
GroBse  Isle,  and  then,  leaving  numbers  of  their  dead  behind 
them,  pushed  upwards  towards  the  lakes  in  overcrowded  steam* 
era  to  burden  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  towns  and  viUages." 
The  inhabitants,  without  regard  for  race,  colour,  or  religion, 
gave  all  the  as^jistance  in  shelter,  food  aud  clothing  to  the  suf- 
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ferers  that  they  could  ;  but  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  abroad  as 
Bhips  carried  in  cargoes  of  liord  Palmerston's  tenants  to  add  to- 
the  others  already  liviDg  \x\yon  public  charity.  The  people  could 
have  borne  the  load  of  sharing  their  own  scanty  store  with 
the  saffeters,  bat  it  aroused  their  indignation  to  think  that  the 
British  Government  shonid  utilize  Canada  merely  to  get  rid  of 
useless  and  burdensome  subjects.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
horrors  among  the  miserable  and  filthy  masses  that  sweltered 
in  their  fever  and  poisonous  dirt  ini  ler  the  summer  sun  on 
Gro.sse  Isle,  or  the  anguish  of  mothers  separated  from  their 
babes  and  children  in  the  wild  hurly-burly  on  board  the 
shipd  and  during  debarkation.  Scores  of  children  who  could 
not  yet  lisp  their  own  names  were  thus  thrown  upon  publie 
charity,  and  at  least  one  of  these,  a  weakly  infsnt,  alone  in  the 
fumes  of  the  plague,  exposed  to  die,  was  taken  in  by  kindly 
people,  and  is  now  a  leading  member  in  one  of  our  Provindai 
Cabinets.  Like  the  child  of  Zanoni  that  smiled  through  all 
tlie  tumultuous  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  we  see  this 
inf  int  deserted  'mid  the  pestilence  of  the  river  i.sle,  and  hear 
the  words,  "  See !  the  orphan  smiles.  The  fatherless  are  the 
care  of  God." 

When  Metcalfe  left  Canada  to  die,  the  old  dispute  about  the 
Oregon  boundary  took  on  an  alarming  face,  and  our  people  ex- 
pected grievous  trouble.  As  early  as  1818,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  harmonise  the  claims  of  the  British  and  the 
United  States  governments  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the 
negotiations  failed,  and  the  disputed  regions  were  left  to  a  joint 
occui>ation.  For  many  years  the  debatable  land  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  .both  countries,  till  the  fertility  of  the 
Pacific  slope  and  the  value  of  some  of  the  ports  for  naval  sta- 
tions came  to  be  known,  when  the  question  suddenly  assumed 
a  serious  prominence.  The  joint  oooupation  was  continued 
down  to  1843,  when  the  president  of  the  United  States  peremp- 
torily, if  not  insolently,  called  for  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
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question.    The  Monro  doctrine  must  have  been  strong  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  quarrelsome  party  in  the  United  States  Uien,  and 
the  call  of  the  president  in  1843  does  not  seem  unlike  a  summons^ 
to  the  British  nation,  to  show  cause  why  her  subjects  should  not 
be  swept  off  the  continent^  and  on  what  grounds  at  all  they 
claimed  a  foothold  there.  The  Oanadians  bad  not  learned  thezk 
88  well  88  they  know  now,  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  Ameri- 
can bluster  to  make  one  cannon  shot,  and  that  a  noisy  presi- 
dent or  a  party  m  war  j  ui  int  docs  not  represent  the  whole  spirit 
of  tbtj  republic.    But  tin  Canadians  became  alarmed  at  the 
noise,  and  looked  to  their  muskets.    The  British  government- 
expected  to  see  the  glove  thrown  down  every  moment,  and 
appointed  a  military  governor,  who  had  instructions  to  put  the 
finmtiers  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  make  the  country  ready  for 
war.  The  governor  chosen,  Earl  Oatheart^  a  brave  soldier  who 
had  seen  fire  in  Holland  and  the  Peninsula,  and  had  three- 
horses  shot  under  him  at  Waterloo,  was  an  admirable  selection 
at  such  a  crisis.  But  the  threatening  cloud  blew  away  V>efore  it 
broke  ;  the  compromise  of  Lord  Alterdeen,  the  furei<^m  secretary, 
was  accepted,  and  the  treaty  of  Oregon  made.    This  provided,, 
among  other  things,  that  the  dividing  line  along  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory should  be  "  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  from  the- 
Rocky  Mountains,  west  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  separating 
Yanconver'slslandfrom  the  mainland;  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific" 
By  this  treaty  Vancouver's  Island  remained  to  Great  Britain, 
as  also  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river.    On  this 
basis  the  question  rested  for  a  time,  to  be  disturbed  again  dur- 
ing the  framing  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.   Shrill  war  a 
alarms  having  now  subsided,  £arl  Cathcart  was  relieved  of  his- 
civil  responsibilities,  and  a  new  governor  sent  out. 

The  day  the  evil  genius  of  the  tory  government  left  Canada  to- 
die,  the  late  of  the  Family  Compact  tras  sealed.  Removed  from 
the  subtle  charming  of  the  governor's  voice,  poor  old  Yiger  came- 
to  sea  the  unlovely  place  he  held,  and,  smitten  with  remorse^  re- 
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tsigned  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  practically  disappeared 
from  the  political  scene  for  ever.  Mr.  W.  B.  Robinson,  who  had 
resigned  the  inspector-generalship  a  year  before,  became  commis- 
Bioner  of  public  works,  and  Mr.  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  legal  stais  in  the  horizon,  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  became  solicitor-general  instead  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  who 
•earned  removal  by  having  shown  contempt  for  the  government^ 
-and  hostility  to  Mr.Draper.  Nearly  every  day  brought  a  change« 
or  the  rumour  of  a  change  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  govern- 
ment seemed  not  unlike  the  dying  man,  who,  racked  with  }*ain, 
now  takes  one  end  of  liis  couch  and  now  another  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  his  condition.  Weary  of  the  turmoil  of  public 
life,  and  disgusted  with  the  bitter  fruit  it  brings,  Mr.  Draper 
yearned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  rest  and  calm 
■of  the  bench ;  but  whenever  he  spoke  of  moving  there  was  a 
general  rising  at  the  cabinet  seats,  as  if  not  one,  but  ail,  would 
be  the  premier,  and  he  was  obliged  to  forego  retirement  till  a 
successor  without  a  rival  appeared. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  many  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
member  for  Kingston,  as  a  rising  hope  of  the  declining  party, 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  anxious  to  "go  on  buard  ' 
A  ship  that  vjas  foundering."  Yet  the  impression  went  abroad 
-and  got  into  the  public  prints,  that  the  member  for  Kingston 
was  about  to  enter  the  cabinet.  A  Toronto  paper,  violently 
opposed  to  the  government,  but  an  admirer,  evidently,  of  Mr> 
Macdonald,  heard  the  rumour,  and  told  its  readers  rather  sadly : 
"  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  is  marked  for  another  victim ;  he  too 
will  speedily  be  a  flightless  bird. "  A  Montreal  journal,  which 
has  not  since  ceased  i<y  support  Mr.  Maclon.ild,  told  its  rea<lers 
something  ditferent.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Macdonald," 
it  said,  "if  confirmed,  will,  we  believe,  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion. '  A  liberal,  able,  and  clear-headed  man,  of  sound  conserv- 
4Ltive  principles,  and  unpretending  demeanour,  he  will  be  an  ac- 
quisition to  any  ministiy,  and  bring  energy  and  business  habits 
into  a  department  of  which  there  have  been  for  many  years, 
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under  the  present,  and  still  more  under  preceding  manage- 
ments, many  complaints."  But  tliis  was  a  time  when  govern- 
ment was  sustained  only  for  plunder,  and  some  9f  those 
who  bad  worn  the  harness  long  in  the  tory  cjiuse — ^who  had 
▼oted  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  lent  themselves  to  every 
scheme  of  their  masters — threatened  rebellion  if  any  more 
"recruits"  were  ti^en  into  office.  Maodonald  took  the  dis- 
appointment with  philosophical  coolness,  told  his  friends  that 
he  did  not  suppose  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  very  soon, 
that  he  could  "  atibrd  to  wait,"  and  added:  **The  condition  of 
our  party  must  bo  worse,  before  it  is  better."  ])uring  the  pre- 
ceding session  he  had  sat,  as  usual,  industriously  at  his  desk ; 
but  in  one  discussion  which  came  up  he  took  a  part  which  is 
interestmg  to  us  now  in  view  of  an  important  act  of  legis- 
lation of  his  later  life. 

On  the  first  of  May,  Mr.  Gayley  had  a  resolution  before  the 
house  seeking  to  regulate  a  scale  of  di^rential  duties  on  im- 
portations in  leather  manufactures,  which  was  bitterly  oppos- 
ed by  some  of  the  reformers.  Among  those  who  warmly  de- 
fended the  resolution  was  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  what  he  said  is 
interesting,  because  we  have  heard  that  in  adopting  the  "  na- 
tional policy,"  as  in  other  matters,  he  was  only  "  the  creature 
of  expediency,"  and  did  not  believe  the  principle  of  protection 
to  be  good.  But  it  will  interest,  if  it  will  not  discomfit,  those 
who  say  this,  to  learn  that  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1846,  Mr. 
Macdonald  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  Canadian  parliament 
and  told  "  hon.  gentlemen  that  there  was  no  reason  in  their 
opjiosition  to  these  resolutions that  "  had  they  studied  the 
question  they  mu.-it  have  supported  them,"  that  "  the  measure 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  really  a  protective  one^  and  as  such 
deserved  unanimous  support ; "  for  "  it  would  prevent  the 
trade  of  Canada  from  being  subject  to  the  competition  ol  Ame- 
rican artisans,  and  not  among  the  least  to  the  artisans  of  Ame- 
rican penitentiaries." 
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And  now  drew  on  the  lasfc  days  of  toryism  in  Canada.  Its 

sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  even  when  Metcalfe  put  his  dignity 
by  and  appealed  to  party  in  the  name  of  the  Queen .  It  lay 
not  in  the  power  of  man  or  any  combination  of  men  to  bring 
the  life  back  again  to  its  palsied  limba.  Toryism  is  the  policy 
ot  stagnation*  the  force  that  opposes  change  and  progress.  It 
•cannot  live  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  snpieme.  It  was 
put  upon  its  trial  in  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and  fell, 
never  again  to  raise  its  head.  We  know  the  term  "  tory  "  is 
still  applied  to  one  of  onr  great  parties,  and  that  we  are  told 

toryism  still  lives;"  but  surely  our  informants  are  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  public  parties  in  the 
past,  or  who  undtrstainl  tlif  l:*  iiius  (1'  {i  ilitical  opinion  in  the 
preseat  But  after  all,  it  matters  really  little  what  we  call  our 
parties  now,  since  there  is  not  necessarily  a  connection  at  any 
time  between  the  name  and  the  nature  of  any  thing.  It  is  not 
so  long  since  a  profound  and  dogmatic  thinker  would  be 
styled  a  "  duns,"  because  he  resembled  (he  over-leanied  and 
profound  Scotus.  Now,  that  name  dunce  we  apply  only  to  a 
blockhead — and  not  more  striking  has  the  difference  between 
the  Duns  of  six  liuiidred  years  ago,  and  the  dunce  of  now 
become,  than  between  the  tory  of  1840,  and  the  lory  of  1883. 

In  the  autumn  of  184>G,  Lord  Elgin,  the  greatest  of  Canadian 
governors  up  to  his  day,  Durham  excepted,  arrived  in  Canada. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  tory  school,  and  the  reformers  became 
sore  afraid  when  they  heard  of  his  coming;  yet  they  had  already 
learnt  how  really  little  there  is  in  a  governor's  party  name* 
When  Sir  Francis  B.  Head  came  they  posted  proclamations  upon 
the  fences,  but  before  the  little  bo>'s  tore  down  the  placards, 
they  began  to  learn  how  sorely  ihey  liad  been  deceived. 
When  Metciilfe,  "the  great  lil>eral,"  came,  they  had  no  letter 
black  enough  in  their  type-cases  to  print  their  "  Welcomes  ;  " 
a  day  came  upon  them  when  ink  was  not  dark  enough  to  paint 
his  character.  But  when  Bagot, "  the  tory,**  came,  they  hung 
down  their  heads  in  gloom ;  and  wfre^wearing  mouniing  £ms 
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^hen  he  called  their  leaders  to  bia  cabinet.  Lord  Elgin  was 
fx  Ti<  l  leman  in  the  |)eerages  of  Scotland  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  was  a  Bruce  of  the  illustrioiiH  house  which  had  for  a 
member  the  victor  of  Baunockbum*  In  1842  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Jamaica;  and  upon  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  £ngland  in  the  summer  af  1846,  and  the  establiehment 
of  peaceable  relations  between  tbe  imperial  and  United  States 
^vemments,  was  sent  out  to  CSanada.  Shortly  before  departing 
for  bis  seat  of  government  be  married  his  second  wife,  Lady 
Maiy  Louisa,  the  eldest  surviving  dau^rhter  of  the  lata  Lord 
Duiham,  but  left  his  bride  to  follow  him  when  the  tempestuous 
season  passed.  He  arrived  here  in  the  early  winter,  and  at 
•once  threw  his  whole  energies  into  the  work  before  him.  It 
was  plain  to  those  who  watched  his  movements  with  an  intel- 
ligent «ye  that  he  had  studied  the  political  condition  of  Canada 
before  be  passed  the  Atlantic ;  nay,  more,  he  alarmed  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Compact  by  telling  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal :  I 
«ba]l  best  maintain  the  prerogative  of  tbe  Crown  by  manifest* 
ing  a  due  regard  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
by  seeking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  who  enjoy  their 
conlidence,"  He  had  studied  carefully  the  doctrines  laid  down 
by  his  illustrious  father-in-law  and  found  they  were  good.  He 
soon  mastered  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Canada,  and  saw,  so 
his  biographer*  tells  us,  that  in  the  ruling  party  "  there  was  no 
real  political  life;  only  that  pale  and  distorted  reflection  of  it 
which  is  apt  to  exist  in  a  colony  before  it  has  learnt  to  look 
within  Itself  for  the  centre  of  power."  He  frankly  and  heartily 
assisted  the  effete  and  unrepresentative  body  he  found  in  office, 
but  plainly  told  them  that  he  should  as  cheerfully  and  not  less 
heartily  assist  their  opponents.  The  governor  was  doubly  tied 
to  his  duty.  Canada  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  stormy 
aea,  studded  with  breakers,  where  administrators  were  as  likely 
to  meet  with  shipwreck  as  to  win  laurels;  and  he  was  deter. 
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mined  to  avoid  the  rocks.   Then,  as  dear  to  h!m  as  his  own 

success  was  the  reputation  of  his  father-Hi  hiw,  Lord  Durham, 
which  still  tremhled  in  the  balanr  and  must  so  remain  till 
the  principles  he  laid  down  liad  been  worked  out  for  weal  or 
woe.  He  was  her©  to  win  a  reputation  for  himself  in  follow- 
ing out  the  principles  ]aid  down  by  the  father  of  his  absent 
bride :  we  may  be  rare  most  earnestly  did  he  set  himself  to  his 
duty.  His  manly  form  was  seen  at  several  public  meetings, 
exposed  to  the  fierce  winds  of  our  Canadian  winters,  and  be 
had  not  appeared  upon  many  platforms  before  it  was  learnt 
that  he  was  the  most  eloquent  speakri  in  Canada. 

In  the  spring  following  his  arrival  the  dying  man  of  the 
tory  cabinet  shifted  his  place  once  again.  Attorney-general 
Smith  resigned,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Badgley  took  his  place.  "  Your 
turn  has  come  at  last,  Macdonald,"  said  Mr.  Draper,  as  he  wait- 
ed on  the  Kingston  member,  and  told  him  that  the  receiver- 
generalship  was  at  his  disposal,  llacdonald  took  the  post^  and 
thenceforth  the  cabinet  had  the  benefit  of  advice,  which,  if  pos- 
sessed at  an  earlier  day,  might  have  saved  it  from  a  doom  that 
now  no  human  hand  could  avert.  Once  again  Mr.  Draper 
yearned  to  be  rid  of  the  turmoil  of  public  life,  and  the  com- 
panioiisliip  of  faithles-s  friends,  and  offered  the  premiership  to 
John  Hillyai'd  Cameron ;  but  staid  supporters  of  the  dying 
ministry  said  the  young  lawyer  had  not  yet  won  his  spurs ; 
and  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  now  appears  to  have  had  a  small  fol- 
lowing, threatened  to  secedCi  CSameron  did  not  press  his  claims, 
if  it  can  be  said  that  he  had  any  claims,  and  Mr.  Sherwood 
saw  the  ruling  aspiration  of  his  life  gratified.  In  the  speech 
opening  the  session,  the  governor  announced  the  relinquish- 
ment of  post-ortice  control  by  the  imperial  liiunent,  and  the 
repeal  of  difTerential  duties,  in  favour  ot  hiritisii  manufacturers. 
The  old  hull  of  the  Compact  ship,  the  vessel  in  which  they  had 
sailed  so  long,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  office  with  all  its 
spoils,  was  ^posed  to  a  merciless,  we  may  say  a  murderous, 
fire  fipom  the  opposition  guns,  and  though  division  after  divi* 
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sion  showed  that  the  government  was  in  a  sad  minority  in 
the  house,  minisieT^  said  naught  about  resigoation.  The  sun* 
set  ol  Mr.  Draper's  political  life  seemed  to  have  given  him 
mystical  lore,  and  the  speech  he  made  reviewing  his  own 
career,  and  setting  forth  his  opinion  on  the  duties  of  ministries, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  death-bed  sermon. 
Like  Saul,  the  scales  soeined  to  liave  fallen  from  his  eyes  of  a 
sudden,  and  that  which  lie  had  never  seen  before,  thouf,'h  he 
must  have  heard  it  times  without  number,  was  instantly  re- 
vealed to  his  vision.  He  told,  in  no  boastful  spirit,  that  he 
had  always  tried  to  serve  his  country  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  dwelt  with  no  little  feeling— -indeed,  shed  tears  as 
he  spoke — on  the  ingratitude  of  men  at  whose  hands  he  had 
deserved  better  things  than  conq>iracy  and  calumny.  He  gave 
no  uncertain  sound  when  he  came  to  speak  of  responsible  gov^ 
eminent.  That,  he  said,  wa.s  the  only  method  by  which  the 
country  culiU  be  governed  justly  and  well. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  another  shuffle  was  made  of 
seats  in  the  doomed  cabinet,  and  Mr.  John  Macdonald,  whose 
administrative  ability  commanded  general  attention,  was  re* 
moved  from  the  receiver^generalship  to  the  office  of  erown 
]and8»  ihen  the  most  important  department  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  one  that  in  the  past  had  been  most  shamefully,  if  not 
criminally,  mismanaged.  Here  he  esbiblisbed  a  new  and  better 
order  of  thin^rs,  reducing  coiifusiuii  and  delay  tu  order  and 
promptness,  till,  durin<3f  the  brief  time  his  place  was  vouch- 
saied  to  him,  the  report  went  abroad  that  if  the  government 
were  effete  and  incompetent  they  had,  at  least,  among  them 
one  master  business  head. 

In  December  a  dissolution  was  granted,  and  for  the  hist 
time  the  cause  of  toiyism  appealed  for  support  to  the  elecfto« 
rate  of  Canada. 
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BUL1NG  IN  STOBM. 

ri^HE  reformers  entered  the  contest  with  cheerful  faces,  and 
JL  the  lories  fou<:;lit  sullenly  on  the  deck  of  their  sinking 
ship.  A  chanr^'e  had  come  over  the  country  since  the  autumn 
which  saw  the  governor-general  the  leading  spirit  in  one  side 
of  a  party  contest.  The  public  is  somedmes  an  impulsive  and 
not  too  just  arbiter  between  men  or  questions ;  but  it  is  possess- 
ed of  a  broad  generosity,  and  is  certain  to  show  sympathy 
eyentually,  for  that  one  to  whom  it  discovers,  on  reflectioa,  it 
has  done  injustice.  And,  as  Oarlyle  expresses  it,  since  it  is  al- 
ways "revisiii-  its  opinion,"  it  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  dis- 
cover if  it  has  gone  wrong.  A  demagogue  may  succeed  for  a 
time  in  leading  the  public  into  extravagance,  or  gross  error, 
but  sober,  second  thought,  is  sure  to  come  and  set  its  judgment 
right  Percival  Stockdale  thought  the  public  always  wrong, 
because  as  often  as  he  gave  them  his  verses,  so  often  did  they 
cast  them  aside,  after  a  hasty  glance ;  the  author  going  back  to 
the  countiy  comforting  himself  on  **  the  verdict  of  posterity.** 
But  Percival  Uvea  now  only  among  "The  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture." Whenever  you  see  a  man  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  stating  liis  case,  whatever  it  may  be,  before  the  people,  and 
see  them  withhold  their  approbation,  be  a.s.-,ured  that  the  pub- 
lic is  not  stupid,  or  uiyust,  and  that  the  man  is  another  Perci- 
v;i1  Stockdale. 

By  foul  means,  and  through  false  cries,  a  verdict  had  been 
wrenched  from  the  public  against  Mr.  Baldwin.  He  bore  his 
defeat  with  that  proud  patience  which  the  gods  love  and  men 
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ndiDire;  and  now  that  he  came  before  the  peo})lc,  the  same 
lofty  and  ii])right  character  that  they  had  always  known  him, 
his  |.iuiciplc'.s  urichang:ed  by  time,  sincere  and  true,  to  ask  of 
them,  in  their  solder,  second  thought,  for  a  verdict  again,  near- 
ly ail  the  wholesome  sentiment  in  the  country  rallied  around 
him.  He  went  to  the  polls  with  ringing  cries,  cries  that  at  the 
late  election  were  called  the  voice  of  treason.  Once  again  he  told 
his  heareru*  who  were  now  in  an  impartial  mood,  that  "he  was 
not  dialoyal,  nor  were  his  followers  rebels;  bat  this  they  con*  - 
tended  for,  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  that  what  the  Queen 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  in  England,  we  should  not  per- 
mit the  governor  to  do  in  Canada.  Tories  had  proclaimed 
from  their  hustings  that  responsible  government,  as  sought  by 
the  reformei-s,  would  be  insufficient,  and  unworthy  of  C^^mada ; 
but  he  had  unbounded  faith  in  its  adequacy."  And  some 
writer  used  the  apt  figure  that,  as  in  the  unfettered  working  of 
the  ocean,  lay  the  secret  of  the  parity  of  its  waters,  so  in  the 
nntnunmelled  operation  of  colonial  goyenunent  lay  the  secret 
of  its  justice  and  purity. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  people,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  were 
reformers,  were  loudly  jubilant  and  lit  bonfires  before  the 
opening  of  the  polls,  in  anticipation  of  a  sweeping  victory. 
The  (question  that  most  agitated  public  gatherings  there  was 
that  of  recompense  to  persons  who  had  suffered  losses,  either  by 
the  rebels  or  the  soldiers,  during  the  uprising  of  1837.  The  re- 
bellion of  1837*38  had  no  sooner  been  put  down  thui  resolu* 
tions  were  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada 
providing  for  the  appomtment  of  commissioners  to  investigate 
the  claims  set  forth  by  certain  loyal  inhabitants  for  damages 
sustained  during  and  by  "the  late  unnatural  rebellion."  The 
report  of  these  commissioners  w<x8  made  the  basis  of  further 
legislation  during  the  following  session ;  while  the  special 
council  of  Lower  Canada  bad  provided  by  ordinance  a  recom- 
pense for  loyal  persons  in  that  province  whose  property  had 
been  injured  or  destroyed  during  the  collision  between  Papi« 
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neati's  followers  and  the  aoldiera  But  neither  the  act  of  the  one 
legisiature,  nor  the  ordinance  of  the  other  met  the  demands  of 
a  large  number  who  bad  suffered  by  the  rising.  There  came 
from  every  quarter,  demanding  compensation,  men  whose  pro- 
perty had  been  injured  or  destroyed,  not  by  the  rebels,  but  by 
the  a<(ents  of  authority.  Nor  tan  we  M'onder  at  the  nature  or 
the  number  of  supplications,  when  we  take  into  account  tho 
loyalty  of  the  soldiers.  Their  zeal,  we  are  told  in  the  records 
of  ibis  unfortunate  time,  did  not  end  when  thev  had  left  the 
poor  habvtaM  soaking  his  coarse  homespun  with  bis  heart's 
blood  on  the  field  where  he  fell,  but  they  directed  their  might 
against  property  in  tainted  districts,  firing  outbuildings  and 
dwellings,  slaughtering  cattle,  and,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe, 
only  ceasing,  like  Alexanders,  in  sorrow,  because  there  was 
naught  else  to  conquer.  But  in  the  most  disafl'ected  districts, 
there  were  some  whose  adhcreuce  to  aiiLliurity  had  been  un- 
iiinching,  who  deplored  the  uprising,  and  gave  no  countenance 
to  the  rebels ;  and  these  came  forward  now  asking  recompense 
for  butchered  cattle  and  demolished  dwellings. 

Accordingly,  shortly  after  the  union,  an  act  was  passed  ex- 
tending compensation  for  lossessustained  at  the  hands  of  persona 
acting  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  in  "  the  suppression  of  the  said 
rebellion,  and,  for  the  prevention  of  further  disturbances,"  but 
the  operation  of  the  act  curiously  enough  was  confined  to 
Upper  Canada  alone.  Lower  Canada,  where  the  conflict  had 
been  the  greater  and  the  more  bloody,  where  the  trained  sol- 
diery had  been  let  loose,  and  scores  of  the  innocent^  with  the 
guilty,  felt  the  weight  of  the  aim  of  authority,  was  not  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  recompense  law.  Therefore  it  was  that 
in  1845  the  assembly  passed  another  address  praying  Sur  Charles 
Metcalfe  for  a  measure  which  would  "  insure  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  tins  province,  formerly  LowerCanada,  indemnity 
for  just  losses  during  the  rebellion  of  1837  and  1538."'  This 
chanire  of  ministerial  attitude  is  curious  readinjj  now,  but  the 
wheel  bad  gone  round  since  1842.   Here  and  there  among  the 
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remnants  of  the  ancient  party  was  a  man  who  saw  the  drift  of 
public  opinion,  and  one  of  these  was  Mr.  Draper.  He  saw  that 
lus  party  was  being  every  day  pushed  nearer  the  brink  of  the 
predpioe,  that  French  votes  and  sympathiea  were  on  the  other 
side ;  and,  as  drowning  men  will  dutch  at  straws,  seized  upon 
the  fiunt  hope  of  wining  Lower  Canadian  support  by  authoris- 
ing commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  "  losses  sustained  by 
loyal  subjects  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  rebellion,  and  the 
losses  arising  and  growing  out  of  the  said  rebellion."  The  com- 
missioners were  instructed  to  disting-uish  between  rebels  and 
loyal  subjects,  but  they  soon  found  that  every  claimant  on  his 
own  showing,  had  always  been  unswervingly  obedient  to  the 
law.  Men  who  had  fired  at  soldiers  out  of  flint  muskets  and 
hacked  at  the  Uiw  officers  with  scythes,  came  forwsid  claiming 
compensation  for  their  losses  as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty. 
The  commissioners  were  non-plussed.  They  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  Feburary,  1846,  to  the  govemor-in-council,  Earl  Cathcart, 
for  instructions  as  to  how  they  might  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  loyal  and  those  who  had  rebelled.  The  provincial 
secretary  replied  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  excellency 
that  the  commissioners  should  be  guided  by  any  description 
of  evidence,  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  evidence  of  the 
courts  of  law."  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  commissioners 
were  not  to  try  esses,  hut  merely  to  obtain  a  general  estimate 
of  the  rebellion  losses,  and  that  the  particuhos  of  the  estimate 
would  form  the  subject  of  minute  enquiry,  subsequently,  un- 
der parliamentary  authority.  The  commissioners  presented 
their  rej>ort  in  the  same  year.  This  document  set  forth  that 
coinmisssioners  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  claimants 
where  there  was  no  court  sentence  before  them ;  aud  they  ex- 
hibited a  list  of  2,1 7G  persons  who  claimed  damages  amount- 
ing in  the  aggr^ate  to  ^£241,905.  An  opinion  was  expressed 
that  £100,000  would  cover  all  meritorious  claims,  for  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  damsges  for  J&25,50S  were  claimed  by 
persons  who  had  actually  been  condemned  by  court-martial  for 
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complicity  in  the  rebellion.  Bat  the  intention  of  the  ministry 
•was  not  to  close  the  (juestion  of  these  claims,  but  to  temporize 
and  keep  it  liangiug.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  was, 
therefore, laid  by,  Mr.  Dra|)er,  like  Micawber,  hoping  that  some- 
thing would  "  turn  up  "  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  repudiate 
the  claims.  Hence  it  was  that  another  act  was  immediately 
passed  authoming  the  payment  of  £9,986  to  Lower  Canada 
claimants,  which  sum  bad  been  recognised  by  parliament  as 
dne  the  second  session  after  the  nnion.  This  £9,986  was  not  a 
large  amount,  Mr.  Draper  reasoned,  but  it  was  a  sop  to  the 
French  party,  and  a  first  step,  while  the  larger  instalment  was 
impending.  But  the  premier  outwitted  himself.  His  instal- 
imenL  was  received  with  anger  and  contempt,  and  the  gulf  be- 
tween him  and  the  support  he  sought  became  wider  than  ever. 

From  one  end  of  Lower  Canada  to  the  other,  during  the 
election  of  1848,  went  up  the  cry  demanding  full  compensation 
for  rebellion  losses.  The  reform  candidates  came  into  the  field 
pledging  themaelves  to  satisfy  all  just  claims:  Thus  it  was 
that  Mr.  Lalontaine  and  bis  parfy  were  returned  in  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  popular  tide  likewise  set  with  the  re- 
formers, through  btubbom  was  the  dying  tight  made  ))y  their 
opponents.  In  Kingston  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  wa^  unspar- 
ing in  his  attacks  upon  the  reforms  t-^^  an  !  not  full  of  eulogy  for 
his  own  party,  whose  tactics  and  ability  he  must  have  despised 
at  heart,  was  returned  in  triumph.  The  l^slature  met  on 
the  25th  of  February,  and  the  tories  proposed  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
Nab  for  the  speakership.  The  vote  for  the  speakership  is 
usually  a  test  of  the  strength  of  parties,  and  in  this  case  it  re- 
vealed that  fifty-four  of  those  present  were  in  opposition,  and 
nineteen  true  to  the  government.  Mr.  Morin  was  then  chosen 
unanimously.  Some  happy  exchangee  had  been  made  at  the 
polls.  Not  among  the  least  of  these  was  the  return  of  Francis 
Hincks  for  Oxford,  and  the  rejection  of  the  coarse  and  noisy  Ogle 
K  Gowan  for  Leeds.  Among  the  new  Cftoes  seen  in  the  hou6e 
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were  tlu;.se  of  George  Etienne  Carfcier  and  Alexander  Tilloch 
Gait,  both  destined  to  play  high  and  honourable  parts  in  the 
history  of  their  country.  For  the  first  time,  William  Hume 
Blake,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  took  his  seat 
in  the  house.  He  was  bom  m  1809,  at  Eiltegan,  County  of 
Widdow,  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a  ehurcb  of  Enghmd 
reetor.  He  received  hb  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  studied  su  rgc  ry  under  Sir  Philip  Crampton.  Not  cari  n  g  for 
surgery,  he  began  a  coui-so  of  tlieolo^i^y,  which  seems  also  to  have 
been  unsuited  to  liim,  and  he  sirDsequently  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada, taking  up  his  abode  in  the  backwoods.  But  wilderness 
life,  separated  from  all  the  influences  of  civilization,  was  no 
more  &scinating  to  Mr.  Blake  and  his  family  than  to  that  class 
generally,  whose  hardships  Mrs.  Moodie  has  described  with 
such  feeling  and  vividness,  and  he  moved  to  Toronto,  where  he 
entered  the  legal  profession,  becoming  in  a  few  years  one  of  its 
brightest  omsments,  and  eventually  adding  lustre  to  the  bench 
of  his  adopted  province. 

We  shall  see  that  as  an  orator  he  had  no  rival  in  that  parlia- 
ment, and  tliat  li  is  clof[\ience  was  not  of  that  icy,  passionless 
kind  which  comes  from  the  trained  intellect — never  from  the 
heart — ^but  was  instinct  with  celtic  fire,  now  rising  to  a  storm 
of  withering  scorn  and  invective,  now  launching  forth  arrows 
of  piercing  sarcasm,  and  again  mellowing  down  to  unsurpassed 
depths  of  pathos  and  tenderness. 

On  the  da^  following  the  vote  on  the  speakership,  the  gov* 
crnnient  resigned,  and  Ix)rd  Elgin  called  on  M.  Lafontaine  to 
fonu  a  CiiliHiet.  After  a  short  delay,  the  new  miuistry  was 
announced  as  follows  : — 


„   it.  E,  Caeox     -  tipeaktr  oj  the  Legislative  Council. 


FOB  CANADA  EAST. 


Hon.  H.  L.  Lafontaine 

„     J  AS.  LhSiJE  - 


Attomey-Qeneral. 

Pres.  Execuflvf  Council. 
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Hon.  E.  p.  Tache  -  -  Chief  Com.  of  Public  Works. 
„  T.  C.  Aylwin  -  Solicitor-General. 
„  L.  M,  YiOKB  -      -      -      •  Meceiver-Qmeral, 

FOR  CANADA  WEST. 

Host.  RoBsaT  Baldwin  ...  AUorney-Oeneral, 
„  R  B.  Sullivan  ...  Prnvrnd'Ol  Secretary. 
„  Francis  Hikckb  -  -  -  Inspector-General, 
n   J.  H.  Price      -  Com.  of  Crown  Lands. 

„   Malcolm  CAiusaoN      Asst.  Com,  of  Public  Works. 

The  shade  of  Metcalfe  ctmM  not  have  been  unmoved  when 

the  new  cabinet  ministers  came  to  draw  comparisons  betwetsn 
Loi-d  El^n  and  another  governor  <^a^neral.  Now  were  they 
met  by  a  gentleman  who  could  no  more  stoop  to  an  act  of 
meannesR  in  diplomacy  than  to  a  similar  offence  in  private  life ; 
by  one  whose  attitude  towards  tbem  was  that  of  a  kind  friend, 
if  not  a  father;  who  knew  the  weakness  inherent  in  paiif 
ministers  and  the  evils  by  which  they  are  beset  He  frankly 
gave  them  his  confidence  and  told  them  he  wanted  theirs;  and 
that  in  all  things  which  tended  to  a  just  and  intelligent  ad> 
ministration  of  atl'aira  tliey  shoidd  have  the  be«t  of  his  assi^st- 
ance.  Though  he  would  scum  to  lend  his  influence  to  further 
the  interests  of  any  party,  even  it  were  the  party  of  his  choice, 
he  sat  for  hours  advising  ministers  to  be  firm  with  their  mea« 
Bures,  telling  them  of  the  rocks  they  had  to  encounter  in  their 
way,  and  pointing  out  that  they  ought  to  set  up  high  aims 
and  not  be  turned  from  these  by  the  pressure  of  any  circum- 
stance. The  time  was  soon  to  come  when  both  the  ministiy 
and  the  governor  would  need  all  the  firmness  that  comes  from 
a  conviction  of  right  doing  and  from  philosophy. 

Oncoming  into  power,  the  new  ministry  prom|(tly  intro- 
duced a  series  of  resolutions  into  the  assembly  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bill  "  to  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  parties 
in  Lower  Canada,  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
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years  1837  aud  1838."  The  only  reeervatioD  made  in  the  al- 
lowance of  claims  was  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  lebellion  and  either  impdsoned  or  transported  to 
Bermuda.  Five  commtBsioners  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
Actj  and  a  sum  of  £100,000  was  set  apart  to  satisfy  all  claims. 

The  introduction  of  the  measure  was  the  signal  for  an  ex- 
plosion. Like  the  bursting  of  a  U^ng  pent-up  storm,  arose  a 
cry  of  indignation  from  the  tory  members  and  their  press.  To 
many  it  seemed  that  the  day  of  doom  had  dawned  upon  our 
monarchy.  Two  poor  gentlemen  shed  tears  over  their  liquor, 
when  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  fact  is,  this  bill 
was  only  the  climax  of  a  long  serito  of  outrages.  The  loyal 
Family  Compact  had  been  driven  from  power,  and  superseded 
hy  "radicals,  rebeb  and  republicans,"  a  trinity  ,  of  bad  blood,  but 
apt  alliteraUon.  The  head  of  the  government  was  a  French- 
man, a  former  leader  of  the  society  La  Jeiine  France  ;  a  man 
who  had  been,  at  one  time,  an  infidel,  and  at  another,  a  rebel, 
flying  his  country  from  the  wrath  of  tlie  hiws.  It  was  no 
longer  deemed  dishonourable  to  have  rebelled  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Queen,;  nay,  more,  a  bill  had  been  introduced, 
not  only  to  condone  the  rebellion,  but  to  indemnify  the  rebels. 
For  of  those  who  rebelled,  it  was  held  that  not  one  in  ten  had 
been  convicted  by  the  laws ;  whereas  eveiyone  having  a  stile 
broken  down  during  the  rising,  who  had  not  been  imprisoned 
or  sent  to  Bermuda,  came  forward  with  claims  which  the  gov- 
ernment allowed.  But  the  proudest  spirit  that  chafe<l  uiider 
this  galling  ordinance,  was  the  gallant  knight  of  Flamilton.  He 
must  have  felt  with  Solomon,  as  he  glanced  back  upon  all  the 
history  which  he  had  made,  that  the  brightest  trail  a  man  may 
leave  behind  him  for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  but  a  huge 
vanity.  To  what  purpose  now  had  he  marshalled  his  "  gallant 
men  of  Qore,"  levelling  the  taverns  and  dwellings  of  rebellious 
owners,  or  on  that  dark  December  night,  sent  his  soldiers  to 
seixe  the  "piratical"  Caroline,  and  give  her  to  the  cataract  of 
Isiagai-a.    Now  that  a  premium  had  been  put  upon  rebellion 
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he  saw  a  sort  of  derision  in  the  very  spui-s  upon  his  heels,  for 
they  liad  been  given  him  in  token  of  his  loyalty.  He  resolved* 
however,  that  the  outrages  should  not  be  sanctioned,  vithout  a 
straggle.  He  rallied  his  followers  in  their  lodgings ;  he  told 
them  the  crisis  had  oome,  when  rebellion  was  to  be  stam^ted  as 
a  crime  or  a  virtue.  In  his  loyal  ears,  we  doubt  not,  as  he  trod 
from  alley  to  alley  through  the  darkness  on  his  mission  of  re- 
sistance, rang  the  words  of  the  couplet : 

"  Tveafon  does  not  prosper ;  what's  the  reaioii  t 
IVhy,  when  it  proftpeis  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

But  he  would  "  dare  call  it  treason,"  and,  so,  girt  up  his  loins 
for  the  fight. 

His  party,  therefore,  entered  the  conflict  with  a  will.  The 
knight  led  the  attack,  and  his  invective  was  unsparing  and  in- 
discriminate. He  did  not  wonder  that  a  premium  was  put 
upon  rebellion,  now  that  rebels  were  rewarded  for  their  own  up> 

risings  ;  for  the  government  itself  was  a  rebel  government,  and 
the  party  by  wliich  it  was  maintained  in  power  was  a  plialanx 
of  rebels.  His  lieutenants  wer<'  scarce  les-s  umipariug  and  tierce 
in  the  attack.  But  the  govcriiuient  boldly  took  up  their  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Baldwin,  attomey-general-west^  maintained  that  it 
would  be  difligraoefui  to  enquire  whether  a  man  had  been  a 
rebel  or  not  after  the  passage  of  a  general  act  of  indemnity. 
Mr.  Drummond,  solicitor^general-east,  took  ground  which  placed 
the  matter  in  the  clearest  light  The  indemnity  act  had  par- 
doned those  concerned  in  high  treason.  Technically  speaking, 
then,  all  who  had  been  attainted  stood  in  the  same  position  as 
before  the  rebellion.  But  the  opposition  were  not  in  a  mood 
to  reason.  Tin-  t  wo  colonels,  Prince  and  (lUfry,  talked  a  irreat 
deal  of  fury,  i  he  iurmcr  once  again  reminded  the  house  tliat 
he  was  a  gentleman  " ;  the  latter  made  if  plain  that  h$  was  a 
blusterer.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  fierce  and  often  trenchant ;  while 
Sir  Allan  reiterated  that  the  whole  Freneh-Oanadian  people 
were  traitors  and  aliens.  At  this  date  we  are  moved  neither 
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to  anger  nor  contempt  at  reading  such  utterances  as  those  of 
the  knight's,  for  it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  them  as  else  than 
mfirmities ;  and  it  is  regretablc  that  by  such  statements  the 
one  party  should  allow  itself  (o  be  dominated  and  the  other 
driven  to  wrath.  But  through  all  theee  volcanic  speeches  Sir 
Allan  was  drifting  in  the  direction  of  a  mighty  lash  held  in  a. 
strong  arm ;  and  when  the  blow  descends  we  find  little  com* 
passion  for  the  wrigglings  of  the  tortured  knight.  It  was  while 
Sir  Allan  had  been  bestritlinn;  the  parliament  like  a  Colossus,, 
breathing  fire  and  })nni.sLune  aLCainst  every  opjionent,  an«l  Hing- 
ing indiscriminately  about  him  such  epithets  as  "  traitor"  and 
"rebel,"  that  Mr,  Blake,  solicitor-general-west,  stung  beyond 
endurance,  sprang  to  his  feet  "  He  would  remind  them  that 
there  was  not  only  one  kind  of  rebellion  and  one  description  of 
rebel  and  traitor.  He  would  tell  them  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  rebellion  against  the  constitution  as  well  as  rebellion  against 
the  crown.  A  man  could  be  a  traitor  to  his  country's  rights- 
as  well  as  a  traitor  to  the  power  of  the  crown."  He  instanced 
Philip  of  Spain  and  James  the  Second  when  there  was  a  struggle 
between  political  i'ieed()m  and  royal  tyranny.  '*  These  royal 
tyrants  found  loyal  men  to  do  their  bidding,  not  only  in  the 
army  but  on  the  bench  of  justice.  There  was  one  such  loyal 
servant,  he  who  shone  above  all  the  rest^  the  execrable  Judge 
Jeffiies,  who  sent>  among  the  many  other  victims  before  their 
Ifaker,  the  mild,  amiable  and  great  Lord  Russell  Another 
victim  of  these  loyal  servants  was  Algernon  Sydney,  whose 
offence  was  his  loyalty  to  the  people's  rights  and  the  constitu- 
tion. He  had  no  sympathy  witli  the  spurious  loyalty  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  oppu.siie,  which,  wliile  it  trampled  on  the  peo- 
ple, was  the  slave  of  the  court— a  loyalty  which,  from  the  dawn 
of  the  history  of  the  world  down  to  the  present  day,  had  lashed 
humanity  into  rebellion.  He  would  not  go  to  ancient  history; 
but  he  would  tell  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  of  one  great  ex- 
hibition of  this  loyalty  \  on  an  occasion  when  the  people  of  a 
distant  Roman  province  contemplated  the  perpetration  of  the 
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foulest  crime  that  the  page  of  history  records — a  crime  from 
which  Nature  in  compassion  hid  her  face  and  strove  to  draw 
9k  veil  over ;  but  the  heathen  Koman  lawgiver  could  not  be  in- 
•duoed  by  perjured  witnefwes  to  pleee  the  great  founder  of  our 
religion  upon  the  croBs.  '  I  find  no  &ult  in  him,'  he  aud.  Bui 
theee  provindals,  after  endeavouring  by  every  other  means  to 
effect  their  purpose,  had  recourse  to  this  spurious  loyalty — *  If 
thou  lettest  this  man  go,  thou  ai  L  not  Ca'sar'a  friend.'  Mark 
the  loyalty  ;  could  they  not  sec  every  feature  of  it ;  couM  they 
not  trace  it  in  this  act ;  aye,  and  overcome  by  that  mawkiah, 
spurious  loyalty,  the  heathen  Roman  governor  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  deed  whose  foul  and  impure  stain  eighteen  centuries 
•of  national  humiliation  and  auffering  have  been  unaUe  to  eflboe. 
This  spurious,  slavish  loyalty  was  not  British  stuff;  this  spuri- 
ous, lifullying  loyalty  never  grew  in  his  native  land.  British 
loyalty  wrung  on  the  field  of  Runnymede,  from  ttie  tyrant  king, 
the  great  charter  of  Engliah  liboi  Ly.  Aye,  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land, with  arms  in  their  hands,  demanded  and  received  tlio 
great  charter  of  their  i  i;^'lits.  British  loyalty,  during  a  period 
-of  three  centuries,  wrung  from  tyrant  kings  thirty  different 
recognitions  of  that  great  charter.  Aye,  and  at  the  glorious 
•era  of  the  revolution,  when  the  loyal  Jeffries  was  ready,  in  his 
extreme  loyalty,  to  hand  over  England's  freedom  and  rights  to 
the  hands  of  tyrants,  the  people  of  England  established  the 
«onsUtution  which  hsa  maintained  England  till  this  day,  a 
great,  free  and  powerful  nation.** 

Again  and  again  did  Sir  Allan,  tortured  by  the  merciless  lash, 
rise  in  his  place,  but  still  the  long  pent-up  stream  of  manly 
wrath  and  contempt  ])oured  forth.  "The  expression  '  rebel*" 
continued  the  speaker,  "  has  been  applied  by  the  gallant  knight 
opposite,  to  some  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house,  but  I  can 
tell  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  their  public  conduct  has 
proved  that  they  are  the  rebels  to  the  constitution  and  their 
^untiy."  It  required  but  one  taunt  more  to  bring  on  the  climax 
— and  that  taunt  came.  *'  And  there  ut  the  loyal  men,"  con- 
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tinued  the  avenging  raeiaber,  pointing  deliberately  at  the  oppo- 
ntion  benches,  *'  there  sit  the  loyal  men  who  shed  the  blood  of 
the  people  and  trampled  on  their  just  rights.  There  sit  the 
rebels."  OhokiDg  with  rage.  Sir  AUs.n  arose  onoe  again  and 
repudiated  the  epithet  rebel  as  applied  to  him,  and  asked  Mr. 
Blake  to  retract.  This  the  honourable  gentleman  firmly  refused 
to  do,  whereupon  a  sudden  uproar  arose  through  the  house, 
which  was  followed  by  a  tiirinoil  in  the  galleries,  where  spec- 
tators had  joined  in  the  discussion.  Several  brcaclies  of  the 
peace  were  committed,  and  men  ^rraj)[)led  and  struclc  at  each 
other  admidst  the  terrified  screams  of  ladies.  Many  of  the 
disturbers  were  arrested  and  the  galleries  cleared,  the  ladies 
seeking  refuge  in  the  body  of  the  house.  For  twenty  minutea 
the  chamber  waa  a  scene  ol  wild  confusion,  and  remained  with 
4slosed  doors.  The  seigeant-at-arms  was  sorely  tried  to  prevent 
A  collision  between  Mr.  Blake  and  Sir  Allan. 

As  the  diseufl^on  on  the  bill  drew  to  a  dose,  Mr.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  who  had  all  along  preserved  a  stolid  silence,  rose  in  his 
place  and  told  Mr.  Speaker  that  this  measure  was  not  going  to' 
pass  without  his  protest,  and  that  while  his  physical  strength 
endured  he  would  offer  it  resistance.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  opposition  against  whom  the  charge  of 
inconsistencyfor  opposing  the  bill  could  not  be  brought,  for  when 
Mr.  Draper  introduced  the  bill  which  was  the  parent  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  Mr.  Macdonald  had  not  yet  entered  the  minibtiy, 
and  was  only  a  passive,  if  not  contemptuous,  member  of  the 
tory  side  of  the  house.  Now,  however,  he  became  active,  and 
if  wc  can  believe  the  newspaper  reports,  "fierce."  He  brought 
in  a  petition  from  his  constituents,  praying  tliat  the  moneys  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  be  "  withheld  from  the  rebels  of 
Lower  Canada."  He  entreated  the  government  to  move  slowly 
and  carefully  with  the  bill,  and  when  a  minister  remarked  that 
they  were  only  waiting  for  him  "  to  get  done  speaking  to  pass 
it,"  he  launched  out  fiercely  against  the  promoters  of  the  mea- 
sure, chaiging  them  with  utter  disregard  of  the  sense  of  the 
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coimtiy,  and  wanton  disconrtesy  to  njembeid  of  the  oppo«ition. 
He  atiirmed  that  the  country  was  aroused  against  them,  and 
that  they  were  drawing  down  grave  dangers,  not  alone  upon 
their  own  heads,  but  upon  the  peace  of  the  province,  fie  de- 
precated the  surrender  of  the  interests  of  Upper  CSsnada  into 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  Lower  Canada  for  party  purposes, 
and  hurled  no  few  epithets  against  Mr.  Baldwin.  But  despite 
this  last  effort  to  kill  time,  and  his  reading  a  long  roll  of  the 
Mackenzie  letters  through  the  tedious  niglit,  the  bill  passed  the 
lower  house  by  a  vote  of  forty -seven  to  eitjliteen.  The  next  day, 
speaking  of  the  debate,  the  Pilot,  the  leading'  niiiiisterial  organ, 
said :  "  In  vain  the  boj>eful  cx-commiaaioner  of  crown  lands,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  ranted  about  wanton  and  disgraceful  lack  of 
courtesy,  and  thundered  at  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  chai^ge  of  having 
sold  Upper  Canada  to  Lower  Canada.  It  was  all  to  no  purposSb 
Three-fourths  of  the  house  were  buiied  in  refireshing  slumbers* 
*  *  *  He  made  a  last  faint  effort  to  prolong  the  discussion 
by  reading  some  thirty  papers  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  published 
letters — and  then  the  whole  house  was  silent." 

There  ^)nly  remains  the  sequel  of  U)ry  con.sisLency  now  to  be 
told  to  complete  this  chapter  of  disgrace.  The  bill  had  no  sooner 
pa.ssed  the  house  than  petitions  to  the govemor*general,  praying 
for  its  disallowance,  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  Lord  Elgin 
received  petition  after  petition  in  his  closet,  read  each  one 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  pondered  the  whole  question  over. 
He  plainly  saw  that  the  petitioners,  who  were  torieSi  were  ea- 
deavounn<?  to  force  him  into  conflict  with  his  ministry  and  to 
act  over  again  the  part  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  And  the  longer  the 
governor  pondered  the  deeper  the  imprecision  grew  that  his  duty 
lay  in  assenting  to  the  bill.  His  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
were  abundant  and  irresistible ;  and  since  they  were  so,  he 
argued  that  it  would  be  unworthy  in  him  to  shift  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  sovereign  the  onus  of  assent  or  disallow* 
ance.  In  the  first  place  dissolution  appeared  to  him  unwise 
and  uncalled  for,  as  the  ministiy  had  been  elected  but  a 
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few  months  before  on  writs  issued  at  the  rerpiest  of  their  op- 
poueuts.  Then  the  meu-sure  was  carried  in  the  popular  branch 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one ;  and  an  ajialysis  of  this  vote 
showed  that  of  the  thirty-one  representatives  from  Upper 
CSanada,  seventeen  voted  for  the  measure  and  14f  against  it;  and 
of  ten  members  of  British  origin  from  Lower  Canada  six  voted 
for  and  only  four  agiinst  it  Such  logic  as  this  was  irresistible, 
and  though  the  governor  saw  the  dark  storm-clouds  gathering 
above  his  head,  he  manfully  resolved  to  do  the  right  and  give 
his  assent  to  the 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  25th,  he  drove  into  town  at  the 
caii  of  the  ministry,  to  assent  to  a  custouiii  bill,  which  in  con- 
•sequenoe  of  the  opening  of  navi^tion,  it  was  imperative  should 
go  into  instant  effect.  The  rumour  having  gone  abroad  that 
assent  was  to  be  given  to  the  obnoxious  "rebel  bill "  as  it  was 
<caUed,  a  numbw  of  persons  opposed  to  the  government,  and  all 
of  them  "gentlemen"  packed  the  galleries  of  the  assembly. 
They  made  no  stir  beyond  taking  snuff  or  shaking  their  cam- 
bric pocket-kerchiefs  till  the  governor  nodded  his  assent  to  the 
rebel  lion  hill,  when  they  arose  as  one  man,  and  with  nuich 
pouudiug  of  feet  went  out  of  the  building.  His  excellency  <lid 
not  heed  the  interruption,  and  when  his  business  was  ended, 
followed  by  his  suite,  passed  out  to  his  carriage.  But  he  had 
no  sooner  made  his  appearance  outside  than  the  body  of  loyal- 
ist gentlemm  who  had  left  the  building  set  up  a  storm  of 
groans,  hisses  and  oaths.  Some  of  them  likewise  seised  bricks, 
«tones  or  pieces  of  bottles>  while  others  took  addled  eggs  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  with  these  missiles  an  attack  was  begun 
Oil  the  governor  and  his  party.  The  vicc-regal  carria<,''e  i^ot 
away,  however,  before  serious  injury  was  done  to  any  1  tody. 
But  this  was  only  a  small  outburst  of  tory  loyalty.  Upon  the 
Champ  dc  Mars  that  evening  gathered  a  large  and  turbulent 
erowd.  The  meeting  had  been  called  by  placard  and  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Heward»  nephew  of  the  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada^ 
and  a  society  heim,  was  in  the  chair.  This  gentleman  made  an 
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inflammatory  speech,  and  was  followed  l»y  Mi.  Ersdale;  Mr, 
Ferres,  a  newspaper  editor  ;  Mr.  Mack  and  >fr.  Montgomerie, 
another  journalist,  all  "gentlemen."  The  chief  siihjcct  of  the 
harangue  was,  **  Now  is  the  time  for  action,"  while  frequently 
above  the  din  could  be  heard  the  cry,  "  To  the  parliament  build- 
ings." After  the  chairman  had  made  the  closing  remarks  he 
shouted  ont, "  Now  hoys,  three  cheers  for  the  Queen;  then  let 
us  tak6  a  walk."  The  cheers  were  given  and  the  walk  was 
taken.  Up  to  the  parliament  buildings  surged  the  crowd  of 
'  gentlemen  loading  the  names  of  Lord  P^lgin  and  the  ministry 
with  blasphemous  and  obscene  epithets.  The  windows  were 
attacked  witli  stones,  after  which  some  hundreds  of  the  mob 
rushed  into  the  building.  The  assembly  was  sitting  in  com- 
mittee when  the  visitors  burst  through  the  doors.  The  members 
fled  in  dismay,  some  taking  refuge  in  the  lobbies,  and  others  be- 
hind the  speaker's  chair.  Then  the  rioters  passed  on  to  their 
work.  Some  wrecked  furniture,  others  wrenched  the  legs 
off  chairs,  tables  and  denks,  while  some  demolished  the  chan- 
deliers, lamps  and  globes.  One  of  the  party,  in  the  midst  of 
theme/rV  seated  himself  in  the  speaker's  chair  and  cried  out,  "The 
Fi^ench  j)arliament  is  dissolved."  He  was  hurled  from  his  place 
and  the  chair  thrown  over  and  wrecked.  The  mace  was  torn 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  the  sergeant-at-anns,  and  sub- 
sequently left  as  a  trophy  of  victory  in  the  room  of  Sir  Allan 
MacNab  at  the  Don^gani  hotel.  lo  the  midst  of  the  riot  and 
destruction  there  was  a  cry  of  "  fire.'*  Flames  were  then  found 
in  the  balcony;  and  almost  simultaneously  the  legislative  coun- 
cil chamber  was  ablase.  The  party  left  the  building  which  in 
a  few  minutes  was  doomed.  There  was  little  time  to  save  any 
of  the  contents,  and  out  of  20,000  volumes  not  more  tlian  200 
were  saved.  A  full  len^^th  portrait  of  her  majesty,  which  cost 
£2,000  was  rescued,  but  on  being  brought  out  of  the  building 
one  of  the  loyalists  punched  his  stick  through  the  canvas.* 

*  Xhk  pktare  now  hMigsin  Um  S«Mt«  duanbar,  facing  tiie  thraMb 
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The  fire  companies  promptly  turned  ont  on  the  first  alarm,  but 
on  their  way  to  the  building  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  incendiarism,  who  detained  them  till  everything 
had  lL>een  devoured  by  the  tiames. 

Through  some  misunderstanding  the  military  were  not  on 
hand,  and  the  mob  only  left  after  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
eonfiagration  wasover^  flown  with  yietoiy,  and  athint  for  new 
oonqtuat  It  was  a  direful  night  in  Montreal  Many  a  blanched 
face  was  seen  in  the  gleam  of  the  oonflagiation,  and  a  deep 
shudder  ran  through  the  eommunity  at  the  simultaneous  clang- 
ing of  the  bells.  While  the  fires  of  the  burning  building  shone 
in  their  wiiuiows  the  ministry  held  a  cabinet  and  decided  to 
meet  the  following  morning  in  the  Bonsecours  Market. 

There  are  occasions  when  feelings  lie  too  deep  for  words,  and 
the  opening  of  the  next  day's  session  seemed  one  of  thoso.  Mr, 
Baldwin,  who  made  a  motion,  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  pwnful  q^ell ;  but  the  worthy  Hamilton 
knight  to  whom  the  mob  had  brought  their  choicest  spoils  was 
in  his  primest  talking  condition.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  re* 
cord  here  what  he  said,  but  it  is  worth  stating  that  Mr.  Blake 
took  occaaion  to  make  one  last  cominent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  ears  of  the  house  had  been  so  long  a.s- 
sailed — "  a  loyalty  "  he  said,  "  which  one  day  incited  a  mob  to 
pelt  the  governor-general,^  and  to  destroy  the  halls  of  parlia* 
ment  and  the  public  records,  and  on  the  next  day  sought  to 
find  excuses  for  anarchy."  It  is  true  indeed  that  some  of  the 
toriea  had  tried  to  condone  the  outrages;  but  Mr,  John 
Wilson,  Ifr.  Badgley  and  other  conservatives  denounced  the 
perpetrators  with  unmeasured  indignity. 

Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  was  one  of  those  who  deplored  the 
occurrences,  but  he  censured  the  Government  for  lack  of  pre- 
caution when  they  must  have  knuwu  that  the  outrages  were 
contemplated ;  and  he  attributed  all  the  disgraceful  proceedings 
to  the  bill  they  had  forced  upon  the  people.    In  the  midst  of 

the  general  debate  he  rose  and  moved  that  Kingston  be  adopted 
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henceforth  as  the  seat  of  government,  but  his  motion  wns  lost 
by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  against  t^ni.  And  others  as  well  as  Mr. 
Mac<lonal<.l  censnreci  the  government  for  not  having  adopted 
measures  of  protection  against  the  lawlessness  of  the  l  ioters. 
Ministers,  in  a  timid  sort  of  a  way,  explained  the  absence  of 
the  soldiers,  but  read  now,  and  in  the  light  of  the  mob's  after 
deeds,  their  explanations  do  not  seem  satisfaetory.  It  is  much 
to  be  able  to  say  as  we  look  back  upon  this  turbulent  time, 
that  there  was  no  shedding  of  blood,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
congratulate  anybody  that  for  nights  the  mob  held  possession 
of  a  great  city  without  being  confronted  by  an  available  mili* 
tiiry,  whether  bhjodshed  would  or  would  not  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  eollision.  Wlien  the  mob  will  rise,  take  the  bit  in 
their  teeth  and  trample  upon  the  supreme  law  of  peace  and  or- 
der they  challenge  the  worst  consequences,  and  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  whatever  may  follow.  Forbearance  is  a  virtue 
we  know,  but  past  a  certain  limit  it  becomes  poltroonciy.  A 
coward  indeed  Lord  Elgin  was  called  for  submitting  twice  to 
the  indignities  of  the  rioters  without  employing  the  military, 
bnt  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  whatever 
grounds  there  might  have  been  for  such  a  clrargc  against  tlie 
government  there  was  none  whatever  for  the  charge  against 
the  governor.  His  forbearance  was  dictated  by  the  highest 
and  most  worthy  of  motives. 

During  the  day  detachments  of  the  mob  appeared  where  the 
house  was  in  session  uttering  hoots  and  groans,  and  assaulting 
any  member  of  the  govenunent  party  who  exposed  himself. 
But  when  night  fell  over  the  city  the  stragglers  came  together 
and  began  again  the  work  of  destruction.  The  houses  of  llr. 
Hincks  and  of  Mr.  Holmes,  and  the  lodgings  of  Br.  Price  and 
Mr.  Bal'lwin  were  attacked  ani]  the  windows  demolished  with 
stuiies.  Then  the  mob  turned  to  the  beautiful  resi<ience  of 
M.  Lafontaine,  but  recently  purchased,  hacking  down  fruit 
trees  and  burning  the  outbuildings;  then  entered  the  house 
itself  and  demolished  the  furniture  and  library.   Just  as  the 
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torch  was  being  applied  to  finish  the  work  the  cold  but  tardy 
steel  of  the  soldiers  was  seen  glittering  in  the  moonlight  and 
the  mol)  fell  back  with  disappointed  howls.  Then  the  loyal- 
ists headed  off  for  Dr.  Nelson  s  but  were  met  there  again  by 
the  bayonets  and  shrunk  back.  This  too  was  another  night 
of  terror  in  Montreal,  for  small  detachments  of  the  mob  prowled 
the  dty  through  the  darkness  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon 
the  windows  of  houses  belonging  to  known  supports  of  the 
government. 

In  the  morning  placards  addressed  to  "  the  friends  of  peace  " 
were  posted  around  the  city  calling  a  meeting  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  The  chief  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  Hon. 
George  Moffatt  and  Colonel  Ougy.  They  counselled  order  and 
passed  an  address  to  the  Queen  to  call  Lord  £lgin  home. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  an  address  was  passed  by  the 
house  bearing  testimony  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  which 
had  eharaeterized  his  excellency's  administration,  and  express- 
inir  deep  soiTOW  and  indignatiuii  at  the  recent  outrages.  On 
M  -M-lay,  his  lor^isliip,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  and  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  volunteers,  drove  in  from  Monklands  to  receive 
this  address.  But  they  had  no  sooner  entere<l  the  city  than 
they  were  assailed  with  insults  and  pelted  with  brickbats  and 
rotten  eggs*  A  stone  weighing  two  pounds  crashed  through 
the  coach,  while  a  continuous  f  usilade  of  eggs  and  blasphemy 
was  kept  up.  The  address  was  to  be  read  in  "government 
house,"  a  building  so  called  on  Notre  Bame  Street ;  and  on  ar- 
riving here  the  governor  found  his  carriage  surrounded  by  a 
violent  mob.  A  magistrate  read  the  riot  act  and  the  soldiers 
charged,  but  the  mob  gave  waj',  cheering  for  the  tuntp^.  They 
were  anxious  that  their  loyalty  should  not  be  misunderstood  ! 
On  the  address  being  read  and  replied  t<>,  the  governor  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Monklands,  going  by  Sherbrooke  Street  in- 
stead of  Notre  Bame,  by  whiph  he  had  come.  The  mob  were 
outwitted,  and  set  op  a  howl  of  baffled  rage.  They  imme- 
diately rallied,  however,  and,  seizing  cabs,  calechesy  and  "every- 
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ihing  tliat  would  rtm,"  started  off  In  pursuit.    At  M olson's 

Comer  they  overtook  the  vice  regal  party,  aiid  at  once  began 
the  attaek.  The  hack  of  the  coach  was  driven  in  with  stones. 
Col.  Bruce,  the  governor's  brother,  was  wounded  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  Col.  Ermatinger  and  Capt.  Jones  received  bodily 
injuries.  The  governor  himself  escaped  unhurt.  The  party 
eventually  distanced  the  mob  and  entered  the  sheltering  gates 
of  Monklands. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  riot  had  elsewhere  risen  its  head. 
Tn  several  Upper  O^ada  towns  where  the  ultra  loyalists  were 

found  in  strongest  force,  hooting  mobs  paraded  and  smashed 
the  heads  and  windows  of  obnoxious  persons.  In  Toronto  a 
number  of  geiitleiiien  gathered  and  lit  ountires  with  all  the 
zeal  of  religious  executioners  at  Smithfield,  and  there  burnt 
in  effigy  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Blake,  and  Mackenzie,  The  lodgings 
of  the  latter,  who  had  just  returned  from  exile,  wera  a^ltacked 
and  battered,  after  which  the  rioters  wreaked  their  vengeaaoe 
upon  the  windows  of  wardiouses  occupied  by  Dr.  Boli^  and 
Oeoige  Brawn.  But  this,  after  all,  was  only  the  bad  Uood  of 
the  oonununity.  From  all  parts  of  Canada  addresses  poured 
in  upon  the  govenior,  commending  the  fearless  attitude  he  had 
taken  in  defence  of  popular  right'^  Of  all  who  prized  polit- 
ical freedom  the  governor  was  now  tiie  darling. 

But  while  the  masses  rejoiced  in  the  better  constitutional 
era  which  Lord  Elgin'  had  inaugurated,  a  British  American 
league,  representing  the  tory  discontent  of  the  time,  was 
formed  at  Montreal,  with  branches  in  Kingston,  Toronto  and 
elsewhere.  There  were  many  planks  in  the  platform  of  the 
new  association,  one  of  which  was  a  scheme  for  the  union  of 
the  British  North  American  provinces.  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, in  his  "Life  of  Hon  George  Brown,"  thus  drily  refers 
to  the  organization  :  "  Like  Kin;^  David's  famous  army  at  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  m  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gath* 
ered  themselves  to  the  meetiug  of  the  league.  *  *  They 
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were  dubbed  Cbildfen  of  the  Sun.  *  *  They  advocated  ex- 
treme toiyiem,  extreme  disloyalty,  and  finally  threatened  to 
drive  the  Freneh  into  the  sea."  Towards  the  end  of  July,  a 

convention  from  the  league  sat  at  Kington  for  several  days, 
and  one  of  the  speakers  there  w£UJ  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Confusion  and  discord  reigned  through  the  gat  lie  ring.  Ogle  R. 
Oowan  felt  seriously  disposed  to  have  Lord  Elgin  impeached 
before  the  house  of  lords;  some  other  speaker  proposed  that 
the  league  declare  for  annexation;  another  said  independence 
would  be  better,  and  each  had  an  instant  following;.  Among  * 
the  many  disgusted  at  the  riot  of  proposals  was  Mr.  John  A. 
Ifaodonald,  who»  at  an  early  date,  separated  himself  from  the 
babel.  Other  leading  members  followed  suit,  and  the  mam- 
moth Family  gathering  fell  to  pieces.  A  few  of  the  fragments 
reorganized  tliLinselves  into  associations  whose  objects  were 
annexation  and  independence. 

The  news  of  the  outrages  created  a  stmsation  in  England.  Mr. 
Disraeli  declared  the  time  to  be  "a  moment  of  the  deepest 
publie  interest"  Mr.  Qladstone,  who  lilce  the  white  knight  at 
the  cross  roads  had  looked  at  only  one  side  of  the  shield  and 
aaid  it  was  silyer  as  he  set  his  lance  in  the  rest^  dedared  that 
Lord  Elgin  should  have  disallowed  the  bill ;  but  Lord  John 
Ivussell,  Sir  Robert  I'eel  and  othera  defended  the  action  r)f  iiis 
excellency,  and  paid  wann  tribute  to  the  unrimehiug  manliness 
mid  broad  statesmanship  he  had  shown.  In  view  however  of 
All  that  had  happened,  and  while  the  approbation  of  the  British 
parliament  was  ringing  in  his  ears,  Lord  £lgin  felt  it  his  duty 
to  signify  that  his  ofBoe  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  oobnial 
dBecretary;  but  that  official  refused  to  accept  the  resignation,' 
and  took  oecasion  in  warm  and  generous  terms  to  endorse  the 
course  of  his  exeeUeney. 

The  30th  of  May  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  but  Lord  Elgin  did  not  deem  it  well  to  expose 
himself  for  the  third  time  to  the  passions  of  the  mot)  without 
taking  means  of  ample  defence ;  so  the  commander  of  the  forces. 
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Major-€k)neral  Rowan  came  down,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon 
announced  the  close  of  the  last  parliament  ever  to  sit  in  Mon- 
treal. 

.  The  summer  sped  away  and  autumn  came,  but  tumult  still 
lived  in  Montreal.  In  August  the  ringleaders  in  the  spring- 
riots  were  rearrested  and  released  ^ain  on  bail,  but  the  mob 
iiew  to  arms,  and  after  nightfall  gathered  like  fiends  around  M. 
Lafontaine's  dwelling.  The  inmates  knew  tliefato  in  store  for 
them  should  they  iaXi  into  the  hands  of  that  mob,  and  after  due 
warning?  fired,  wounding  Reveral  of  the  rioters.  One  tl.e 
gang,  William  Mascm,  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  as  he  fell  his 
associates  cried  out,  **  The  blood  of  a  Saxon  has  been  shed  by  a 
Frenchman."  Then,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  when  the  house 
and  its  inmates  were  about  being  torn  to  pieces,  the  military 
came  and  the  mob  went  off,  bearing  with  them  the  inaenrible 
Mason  who  died  next  morning. 

Since  the  burning  of  the  parliament  buildings,  the  question 
of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from  Montreal  to  some 
other  city  had  l)een  under  the  governor's  consideration.  The^ 
protracted  and  outrageous  disposition  of  the  mob,  which  ap- 
peared ready  to  rise  to  deeds  of  destruction  at  any  moment  out 
of  cold  blood,  now  decided  his  coune.  It  was  therefore  fixed 
that  the  remaming  two  sessions  of  parliament  should  be  held 
in  Toronto,  and  that  henceforth  the  sittings  should  be  held  at 
that  city  and  Quebec,  at  each  for  four  years  alternately.  Thus 
was  tiie  |>arliaraent  driven  out  of  Montreal,  and  thus  \va^  tlie 
reputtitioTi  of  the  city  once  again,  as  but  too  of  ten  since,  smirch- 
ed by  the  lawlessness  of  her  mobs. 
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FTER  the  wild  pantxysin  of  loyalty  had  spent  itself  in 


iV.  storm,  maoy  of  the  tories,  who  by  their  speeches  had 
stirred  their  followers  up  to  the  riot  pointy  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  find  excuse  for  their  excesses,  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  played  aud  to  be  anxious  about 
the  consequences.  A  oonclaye  was  held  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Cay  ley  to  England  to 
avouch  in  Downing  Street  the  loyalty  of  the  party  who  had 
burnt  down  the  parliament  buildings,  poked  sticks  through  a 
picture  of  the  queen,  and  attacked  the  representative  of  the 
80vere^;n  with  addled  eggs.  No  one  to  this  day  knows  what 
reception  these  two  got  at  Down  ini,'  Street ;  but  as  they  have  re- 
mained so  reserved  upon  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  hazardous 
to  say  that  their  silence  was  probably  judicious.  Hot  upon 
their  heels  followed  Mr.  Frands  Hincks,  accredited  by  his 
government  to  make  known  fulij  the  causes  of  the  disgraceful 
outbreaks.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  colonial  office 
about  this  time  took  a  good  deal  of  our  provincial  business 
into  its  own  hands;  for  if  two  parties  Ix-re  had  a  dispute 
about  a  jack- knife  they  ran  to  Downing  Street  to  have  it 
settled.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Sir  Allan  and  Mr.  Cayley 
to  hurry  off  to  England  to  apologize  to  an  indifferent  official 
in  the  colonial  office  for  the  riots  in  Canada  ? — and  why  was 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Francis  Hincks  to  follow  them  there  ?  We 
complained  then,  and  murmur  still  about  Downing  Street  in- 
terference ;  yet  it  is  we  who  have  taught  the  officials  there  how 
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to  interfere.  Even  at  this  day,  though  we  regard  th©  authority 
of  the  colonial  office  only  a  fiction,  and  lash  ouraelveB  into  a 
xa^  when  it  becomes  a  reality,  we  take  sometimes  the  most 
triyial  cases  from  our  own  supreme  court  and  refer  them  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  imperial  privy  council*  The  persons 
who  proclaim  the  loudest  that  Canadians  ought  to  be  supreme 
in  their  own  affairs,  are  among  the  very  first,  when  a  decision 
contrary  to  their  views  is  given  iu  our  highest  courts,  to  hasten 
away  to  the  oracle  at  Downing  Street.  If  every  dis])uted 
case,  originating  in  a  magistrate's  court  about  the  paying  of  a 
municipal  tax  or  the  right  of  prosecution  under  a  Dominion  act, 
is  to  be  submitted  for  a  decision  to  the  superior  wisdom  and 
higher  justice  of  a  conclave  of  English  law  officers,  why  per- 
petuate the  costly  mockery  here  of  a  "  supreme  "  court  ? 

Mr.  Hincks  returned  from  England^  elated  as  a  schoolboy  who 
had  received  the  "  well  done"  of  his  parents.  During  the  autumn 
the  weathor-cock  in  the  colonial  olHce  described  a  revolution, 
and  the  £?overnor-general  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  pursuing  a  course  the  precise  opposite  to 
that  for  which,  five  years  before,  Lord  Metcalfe  had  been  en- 
nobled. Though  perhaps  title  conferred  according  to  this 
method  of  discrimination,  does  not  fill  our  minds  with  awe 
for  the  "belted  knight^  the  duke  and  earl  and  a'  that,''  that  a 
king  can  make,  the  honour  was  highly  prized  at  the  time  by 
Lord  £lgin,  and  properly  prized,  for  his  conduct  had  been  on 
trial  before  tiie  home  government,  lie  male  an  extended 
tour  of  the  province,  and  at  every  place  v.  received  with 
evidence  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  As  he  drove  througli 
Toronto  a  party  of  gentlemen  hurled  a  few  eggs  and  some 
bottles  at  him,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  mark.  In  Kingston 
a  few  persons  came  down  to  the  wharf  at  which  lay  the  vice* 
regal  steamer,  and  gave  some  dismal  howls,  then  slunk  away 
again.  This  trifling  exhibition  of  tory  manners  was  dictated 
by  fear,  however,  rather  than  by  hate,  for  the  rumour  had  got 
abroad  in  Montreal  that  the  seat  of  government  was  to  be  re- 
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moved ;  wherenpon  the  instigators  of  the  riots  in  that  city 
promptly  aeni  out  emissaries  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
goTemor-general  was  insulted  in  any  city  that  waa  likely  to 
be  chosen  as  the  capital. 

In  November  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to  Tor- 
onto, and  the  offices  established  in  the  dreary  pile  along  Front 
Street,  which  does  duty  to  the  present  day.  The  government 
met  in  all  ita  strength,  and  he  were  a  rash  prophet  who  would 
predict  that  it  was  not  impregnable  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  some  shrewd  eyes  looking  through  the  assemblage  of  re- 
formsro,  saw  in  this  semblance  oC  strength  irresistible  evidence 
of  weakness,  A  large  majority  is  to  be  coveted  when  parties 
are  divided  by  some  well  marked  Une,  and  eadi  avows  a  set  of 
well  understood  opinions;  but  the  government  whose  party 
doctrines  are  yet  only  in  the  formative  process,  is  not  to  be 
envied  of  the  possession.  One  day  a  vote  was  taken  in  the 
1  jwer  cliaaiber  which  divided  the  house  upon  party  issues  ;  and 
as  the  reformers  stood  up  in  all  their  appaiiing  strength,  John 
A.  Macdonald  is  credited  with  having  observed  to  a  member 
who  sat  beside  him,  **  That  mighty  fabric  is  soon  to  go  to 
pieose."  His  companion  replied,  "I  suppose  no  gOTetnment  has 
a  peienmal  lease,  hut  if  numbers  aud  apparent  harmony  count 
for  aught^  I  think  their  prospects  are  good."  ''Ah,  yes/'  said 
Ifaedonald,  "  appxrerU  harmony  I  But  we  shall  sea** 

As  has  been  stated  already,  the  reform  jiarty  composed  not 
only  modiratti  seekers  for  reform,  but  many  who  desired  radical 
changes, and  not  a  few  who  thoiinfht  we  ought  to  fa-nhion  our 
political  system  after  the  republican  model  The  advocates  of 
these  innovations  pressed  their  views  upon  the  government,  but 
neither  Mr.  Baldwin  nor  Mr.  Lafbntaine  seemed  disposed  to 
move  any  further  at  once  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  change  desired  must  comethrough  gradual  stages. 
When  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  became  known,  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  of  ths  government  followers  met,  laid  down 
a  new  political  platform,  and  resolved  to  withdraw  themselves 
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from  the  reform  party.  The  chief  names  in  the  new  eombina- 
tion  were  David  Christie,  Dr.  John  Rolpb,  J&ines  Leslie,  and 
Malcolm  Cameron  ;  and  among  the  concessions  they  demanded 
were,  abolition  of  jadges'  pensions,  biennial  parliaments,  uni* 
▼enal  suffra^,  and  election  of  all  public  officers.  The  name 
given  to  the  new  party  was  the  **  Clear  Qrits,"  a  term  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Globe.  The  appellation  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated tiuiing  a  conversation  between  George  Brown  and  Cliris- 
tie,  the  latter  reniai  kinf^  that  they  wanted  in  the  new  move- 
ment "  men  who  were  clear  ynt"  The  clear  grits  had  no  sooner 
completed  their  organization  in  Upper  Canada,  than  Louis 
Papineau  aroused  himself  and  formed  in  Lower  Canada  "  Xe 
Parti Bouge"  a  combination  lees  radical  than  revolutionaij. 
We  can  fancy  that  member  to  whom  John  Maodonald  had  made 
the  prediction  turning  aghast  as  he  saw  the  great  &bric  which 
he  had  regarded  as  indestructible  already  split  intO'three  parts. 
And  we  niijL^ht  fancy  the  astute  observer  telling  hini  to  wonder 
not,  that  the  "  in'fatest  was  ])ehind." 

This  double  defection  set  the  government  reeling  ;  but  many 
of  those  who  stood  fast  in  their  allegiance  waited  upon  minis- 
ters and  informed  them  that  the  tinie  had  now  arrived  when 
they  expected  a  settlement  of  the  long-burning  question  of  the 
deigy  reserves  upon  a  new  basis.  Mr.  Baldwin  professed 
himself  hostile  to  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  but  gave  little 
assurance  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  hb  supporters ;  while  Mr. 
Lafontaine  did  not  conceal  his  hostility  to  what  he  called  a 
"disturbance  ot"  vebteil  rights."  "When  sorrows  come  they 
come  not  single  spies  hut  in  battalions  "  that  lurk  less  govern- 
ment might  have  exclaimed.  From  every  quarter  evil  seemed 
to  come  upon  them  now  ;  every  breeze  that  blew  brought  them 
dark  tidings.  One  of  the  staunchest  ministerial  organs  hitherto 
had  been  the  Toronto  &2o6e,  but  it  now  assumed  such  an  atti- 
tude that  ministers  felt  themselves  obliged  to  repudiate  responsi- 
bility for  its  course.  In  short,  the  OUhe  was  endeavouring  to 
wipe  popery  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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In  the  year  ISoO,  as  many  a  nervous  Englishman  had  cause 
to  remember,  the  conviction  entered  the  breast  of  the  Holy 
Father  that  the  Episcopal  Oommunion  of  England  were  pre- 
paring to  foOow  Newman  over  to  Rome.   So  he  set  about  to 

parcel  off  the  land  of  protestant  Englishmen  into  ecclesiastical 
(listrict'j,  ami  created  Cardinal  Wiseman  Arclibisliop  of  West- 
nrnster.  Tlie  ordinances  declaring  the  disti  icts  were  written 
in  Rome  after  the  manner  of  the  time  when  a  sovereign  pon- 
titf  set  an  English  king  scourging  himself  before  the  tomb  of  & 
*'  rebellious  priest/'  shut  up  the  churches  and  absolved  subjects 
of  their  alliance.  "  Datum  apud  Bomcs  avJb  anvlo  piaeato^ 
tU^*  wrote  the  rash  papa  in  the  palace  of  the  Peters ;  '*  "  Given 
at  Rome  under  the  fisherman's  ring ! "  echoed  the  people  of 
England,  some  in  scorn  and  many  in  dismay.  They  had 
Less  experience  of  "  paper  towns  "  in  England  then  than 
has  fallen  Ui  our  share  in  Canada  since  the  inanguration 
of  the  "  boom,"  or  they  might  have  regarded  the  employment 
of  the  pope  in  setting  districts  off  on  sheets  of  vellum,  as  of  no 
very  serious  consequence.  Yet,  alarmed  thousancfs  of  very 
iraliant  Englishmen  became,  and  we  have  it  on  excellent 
authority  that  the  "British  lion"  stalked  through  the  land. 
Lord  Truro  called  forth  applause  that  nigh  shook  down  the 
building  when  he  quoted,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  the 
^ords  from  the  play,  "  Under  my  feet  I'll  stamp  thy  cardinal's 
hat  in  spite  of  pope  or  dirrnities  of  church;"  and  thun- 
ders of  applause  were  evoked  l»y  Kean  the  tmgedian,  when  in 
the  theatre,  he  quoted  the  words  from  King  John,  "No  Italian 
priest  shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominion."  In  good  season, 
however,  the  tumult  died,  and  when  the  hurly-burly  was  done, 
it  was  found  that  the  "country  of  protestant  Englishmen" 
had  sustained  no  serious  damage. 

After  Englishmen  had  become  heartily  ashamed  of  their  ex- 
hibition of  fear,  the  ear  liiuLl,  the  pope  and  the  unfortunate 
papacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  wild  protestant  Canadian.  This 
}>t;ii30u  was  consumed  with  the  idea  that  the  papacy  ougiit  to 
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be  rooted  out  of  tbia  eoantiy,  and  without  calculatiiig  whe- 
ther the  ol^eet  was  a  poBsible  one,  began  the  emaade  in  the 
colamns  of  his  newspaper,  the  Olohe,  He  published  the 
pronunmmento  of  Wiseman,  replying  in  his  editorial  oolnmns 

in  language  as  rou^h  and  intempcrato  as  it  was  intolerant  and 
illogical.  Cardinals  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong,  but 
it  is  not  in  writers  of  George  Brown's  stamp  that  they  find 
confuters.  Having  begun  the  discussion,  Mr.  Brown  used 
every  means  to  lash  public  feeling  into  tumult.  He  pictured 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Canada  as  an  odious  system  that 
menaced  the  well-being  of  our  social  and  political  institutions, 
and  the  public  were  informed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  resist 
the  common  enemy.  This  indiscreet  onslaught  upon  an  un- 
offending portion  of  the  community  was  made  with  as  much 
noise  and  fervour  as  "  temperance  reformers "  to-day  employ 
against  the  vice  of  drunkenne.*;«.  But  this  was  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Brown.  He  never  moved  without  noise  ;  and  whether  it 
was  his  entry  into  the  legislature,  or  that  he  addressed  a 
meeting  in  a  school-house ;  introduced  a  bill,  or  presented  a 
medal  to  a  school  girl,  the  fact  was  announced  by  a  clatter  of 
kettle-drums  and  a  bray  of  bugles.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  the  prominence  he  so  suddenly  attained,  from  being  a 
mer^  adventuring  raw  youth,  to  the  adviser  and  husder  of 
the  reform  party,  was  more  than  Mr.  Brown  could  stand.  He 
was  ambitiou.s,  atid  had  a  f^at  deal  of  honest,  worthy  ambition 
too,  wo  may  be  sure,  but  under  his  brusqueness,  which  wa.s  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  retined  atmosphere  during  the  formative 
period  of  his  character  and  manners,  he  was  inordinately  vun 
of  his  poweis  and  his  position.  Early  in  the  year  some 
newspaper  writer  declared  he  was  seeking  the  wardenship  of  the 
Kingston  penitentiary;  but  he  announced,  not  bluntly  but 
▼ainly,  in  his  own  paper  that  he  was  "seeking  higher  game 
than  that."  Yet  he  had  not  the  foresight  to  see  that  his 
senseless  and  uncharitable  crusade  agaiuht  a  law-abiding  and 
inoffensive  Christian  denomination  must  prove  a  barrier  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  "higher  game"  he  soiiglit.  And  he  did  not 
injure  his  own  pros]  pets  alone,  but  drove  the  ali  uady  shattei'ed 
government  to  the  alternative  of  bearing  the  responsibility  of 
the  Globes  fatally  reckless  course,  or  repudiating  it» and  thus 
aUenating  its  support  and  following. 

Every  age  and  country  has  produced  its  whitewaahers,  and 
we  see  in  a  book  lying  before  us  now,  Hon.  Alexander  Mae- 
kenae,  with  a  brush  in  bis  hand,  bedaubing  the  dark  spots  in 
this  portion  of  George  Brown's  career.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who 
has  evidently  nut  informed  himself  about  a  period  of  which 
he  writes,  with  some  levity  admits  that  harsh  things  were 
said  in  this  discussion  by  Mr.  Brown,  but  adds  tlmt  "  no  arti- 
cle ever  appeared  (in  ibe  Qlob^  which  bore  the  character  of 
intolerance."  •**  Unscrupulous  politicians,"  he  says,  "of  little  or 
no  standing  as  public  men,  for  years  filled  their  scTap>books 
with  garbled  extraets,  jtom  Irom  their  context^  and  used  them 
as  electioneering  weapons."  Through  all  this  whitewash  the 
merciless  types  in  the  Qlahe  itself  will  tell  the  facts.  We  have 
luade  a  few  "  extraeUs,"  not  "garbled,"  and  not  all  "torn  from 
their  context,"  and  the  whitewash  cannot  hide  their  intoler- 
ance. Is  it  tolerance,  whether  it  be  the  truth  or  not,  which  is 
not  the  question  we  are  discussing,  to  be  told  that  "  the  ad- 
vance of  education  has  been  the  death-knell  of  popery  through* 
out  the  world ; "  that  its  mummeries  have  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  free  institutions;"  that "  civil  despotism  and  the  papal 
delusion  hang  together  ?  "—or  will  it  make  the  statements  leas 
offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  to  join  them  with  the  context  ? 
Will  the  printing  of  the  context  make  it  less  olfensive  to  say 
that  "popery  binds  all  men  in  the  most  del>asing  thraldom 
that  "this  religion  robs  man  of  his  noblest  privilege,  direct 
communion  with  God.  .  .  .  and  debases  him  to  the  very  level 
of  pa<_^anism  "  ?  Or  to  ask  with  a  note  of  admiration,  "  What 
a  frightful  weapon  of  tyranny  the  confessional  is  I "  Perhaps 
we  have  misundeistood  what  Mr,  Brown's  biographer  means 
by  intolerance.  Qeorge  Brown  was  never  the  imperial  dictator 
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of  Canada,  hoHing  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  in  his 
hand.  It  iiLiv  be  going  too  far.  tlieii,  to  say  he  wu.s  not  intol- 
erani,  1  >  ra  use  he  di<l  not  lianish  the  Roman  Catholics  out  of 
the  country.   But  the  sjiirit  was  willing  if  the  des'i  was  weak. 

A  powerful  auxiliary  of  Brown  was  one  Padre  Qavazzi,  who 
had  broken  out  of  his  Roman  cage,  and  was  now  abroad 
through  ChrUtendom  breathing  fire  and  smoke  against  the  pa- 
pacy. His  mission,  he  said — as  reported  in  the  newspapers — 
was  **  not  to  pxotest  against  Rome ; — ^it  is  to  destroy,  to  desti-oy . 
It  is  not  protestantism  at  all,  my  dear  brethren/*  said  the  in- 
flamed padre,  "  it  is  destruction ;  the  destruction  of  pope  and 
popery.  Aly  mission  is  to  destroy,  to  aiuiihilate  in  my  Italy 
the  pope  and  popery.  1  am  no  protestant.  Call  me  destructor, 
for  that  is  rny  name."  It  is  hardly  too  venturesome  to  say, 
that,  had  Mr.  Brown  not  been  "settled  down"  at  this  time  to 
politics,  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  Italian  priest  might  have 
lured  him  away  into  missionary  work.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Oavajod,  for  the  Globe  of  June  16th,  1853,  de* 
iscribed  him  as  "  the  distinguished  defender  of  the  Protectant 
ftiith."  It  is  seldom  two  such  distinguished  defenders  of  any 
faith  fret  together  and  some  liana  does  not  come  of  it.  It  is 
liaidly  necessary  to  add  that  the  ])a]>aey  withstood  the  shock 
oT  the  cleric  ami  the  journali.st.  Indeed,  both  the  editor  and 
the  ex-priest  are  dead,  and  Rome  still  lives,  or  did,  at  least, 
*^  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press."  It  takes  more  than  a 
great  newspaper  and  a  small  padre  to  destroy  an  institution 
that  may  flourish  when  the  traveller  from  New  Zealand  stands 
upon  ihe  ruined  arch  of  London  Bridge. 

The  session  of  1850  produced  a  number  of  important  meas- 
ures, and  tlie  most  prominent  of  these  referred  to  an  extension 
of  the  canal  system,  which  Ljave  to  inland  shij)ping  an  utunter- 
rupted  course  of  navigation  from  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean ;  the  control  of  po-it  offices  and 
postal  revenues  by  the  Canadian  government;  and  a  measure 
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for  tlic  c'stablisliinent  of  free  trade  betweeu  the  provinces  of 
British  Nortli  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  important  legislation 
achieved  bj  the  goveroment  and  the  latter' s  apparent  impreg- 
nablenesB,  it  was  a  house  divided  against  itself,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  soon  must  falL  Opinion  was  in  a  nebulous 
state  among  reformers,  and  just  as  in  the  formation  of  our 
stelJar  systems — as  some  scientists  believe — masses  of  insubor- 
dinate matter  become  detached  from  the  main  bulk  and  roll 
away,  each  forming  a  sphere  lu  kscif  ;  so  the  great  reform 
body  was  dissevered,  one  portion  hecoming  rouge,  another  clear 
grit,  still  another  independent,  the  balance  remaining  true  to 
its  original  conditions.  One  might  suppose  that  a  party  made 
up  of  so  many  Independent  sovereignties  as  this  would  be  a 
helpless  mass  before  the  skilful  attack  of  the  enemy;  but  the 
eonaervative  party,  which  was  then  in  its  chrysalis  stete — 
between  a  dead  and  effete  toryism,  and  the  coming  conserva- 
tism— was  led  by  the  indiscreet  and  offensive  Sir  Allan  Mae- 
Nab,  who  did  not  injure  his  opponents  by  his  bad  temper  and 
worse  tactics  and  only  disgusted  hi6  friends.  So  coarse  and 
so  insolent  were  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Lafontaine,  and  even  on 
Lord  £lgin,  that  Colonel  Gugy,  who  had  been  an  uucompro- 
mising  tory,  arose  in  his  place  and  disclaimed  approval  of  his 
leader^s  couise.  He  said  he  had  borne  the  reproach  of  such 
leadership  too  long,  and  announced  his  separation  from  the 
party. 

Several  consultations  were  held  among  the  conservatives, 

and  when  the  government  first  began  to  show  evidences  of 
division  within  its  ranks,  Mr.  Macdonald  proposed  a  course  of 
action,  but  Sir  Allan  broke  so  repeatedly  beyond  the  lines 
Which  had  been  laid  ck>wn,  that  Macdonald  despaired  of  suc- 
cess by  attack.  He  summoned  philosophy  however ;  and  at  a 
caucus  in  Toronto,  held  by  his  party  te  adopt  *'  ways  and 
means,"  after  it  was  decided  that  no  ways  or  means  could  be 
adopted  her  emarked, "  We  need  not  despair ;  their  sands  of  life 
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are  nipidly  running  themselves  out;  they  will  die  in  due  time  if 
we  but  let  them  alone."  As  early  as  tliis  date  there  were  seve- 
ral conservatives  of  the  liberal  scliool  who  whispered  among 
themselves  that  so  long  as  Sir  Allan  was  the  leader  there  was 
little  hope  for  a  vigorous  conservative  party.  "  MacNab  and 
Sherwood  were  a  pair  of  weights  upon  Macdonald'e  wings'' 
a  conservative  of  that  day  tells  us,  *'and  some  of  our  party,  I 
for  vnB,  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  till  we  got  a  change  of 
idea  at  the  head  of  onr  party."  It  is  tme  MacNab  had  begun 
to  trim  his  sails  to  the  popular  breeze,  so  far  as  he  could  see 
the  direction  in  which  blew  that  wind,  but  he  belonged  to  a 
past  century,  aiui  was  too  old  and  too  stubborn  to  bend  to  the 
demands  of  the  time. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  representation  of  Haldimand»  and  a  number  of  candi- 
dates, among  whom  were  Oeoige  Brown  and  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  offered  themselves  for  the  seat.  We  have  already 
introduced  Brown,  but  have  made  only  slight  mention  of  Mac- 
kenzie. William  Lyon  Maekensie,  whose  figure  seen  down 
the  galleries  of  the  p;uit,  seems  in  these  latter  years  to  the 
careless  student  of  Canadian  history  to  be  auffused  with  glory, 
was  born  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1795.  In 
he  established  a  newspaper  at  Queenston,  Upper  Canada,  and 
at  once  began  a  galling  attack  upon  the  Family  Compact 
Though  he  was  possessed  of  a  sturdy,  independent  spirit,  and 
might  under  any  circumstances  have  brought  himself  into  col- 
lision with  the  powers  of  the  time,  in  declaring  war  agmnst  the 
Compact,  he  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  After 
a  short  journalistic  career  in  Queenston,  during  which  his  de- 
cisive and  uncomproiiiisiiig  way  of  dealing  with  ofr*'iici  a  agami>t 
freedom  and  public  momlity  brought  him  to  some  notice,  he 
removed  to  York  and  began  to  issue  flaming  denunciations  in 
the  veiy  shadow  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  oligarchs  became 
enraged  at  bis  attacks,  and  bitterly  complained  before  some  of 
the  young  gentlemen  of  their  own  set^  like  Henry  when  pro- 
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vokeci  by  Becket,  that  they  had  no  one  to  rid  them  of  "  tins 
fellow's  annoyance."  The  gfenteel  vouno:  men  consulted  about 
the  matter,  and  one  J une  day  in  1820,  with  canes  and  kid 
gloves  called  at  Mackenzie's  office ;  broke  open  the  doors,  bftt- 
iered  the  face  off  some  of  the  types,  and  bore  away  a 
quantity  which  they  threw  in  the  hay.  The  persecution  only 
made  a  martyr  of  the  bitter  journalist,  who  thereafter  became 
a  sorer  thorn  than  ever  in  the  side  of  the  Family.  Two  years 
later  the  county  of  York  sent  him  to  the  assembly,  hut  here  he 
violated  privilege  by  pulilishing  lengthy  repoi  t-s  of  tlie  legis- 
lative delmtes;  and  was  t  xpeiled.  ]jut  after  the  expulsion  he 
vra^  again  elected,  and  again  expelled ;  and  the  farce  was  con- 
tinued till  he  had  been  four  times  elected  and  as  often  expelled. 
In  1834  he  was  chosen  for  the  second  riding  of  York,  and  took 
bis  seat  without  molestation.  Two  years  subsequently*  parlia- 
ment  was  d^solved^  and  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  and  his  coun- 
cil adopted  corrupt  and  unmanly  ways  to  keep  their  opponents 
out  of  the  assembly.  One  of  the  victims  was  Mackenzie ;  and 
exasperated  beyond  all  endurance,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
rebellion.  Tlic  story  u(  the  i'arce  on  Gallows  Hill  has  already 
been  told  ami  need  not  be  repeated.  Mackeozia  tied  away 
throuu'li  the  wintry  woods  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  re- 
public for  a  time,  but  was  afterwards  arrested  there  and  thrown 
into  prison.  When  a  pardon  was  granted  to  the  rebels  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Gsnada,  and  living  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  people  as  a  brave  man,  who  with  all  his  indiscretion  and 
impatience,  had  risked  the  all  he  had  for  popular  liberty,  he 
was  welcomed  to  the  hustings  uf  llaLlimand  with  vociferous 
cheers  from  a  thousand  lusty  throats.  But  although  he  seemed 
to  be  remcnibered  gratefully  by  some  of  the  people,  he  was  re- 
<jeived  coldly  enough  by  Mr.  Baldwin  uid  other  members  of 
government  The  following  extract  from  an  unpublished  letter, 
written  by  him  in  1850,  to  Mr.  Aug.  Thibodo,of  Slingston,wiU 
explain  his  relations  to  the  government^  and  show  also,  we 

believe,  why  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  refraeUnry  party, 
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ftftor  bis  entry  into  the  legislattire.  "Ifr.  Baldwin  and  his 
friends  steadily  strive  to  keep  nie  down  liere  in  means  and 
influence.  I  applied  for  three  years  assentl  ly  wai^'es  due — 
refused.  Applied  for  a  year's  wages  due  on  the  Weliand  Canal 
— ^refused.  Also  for  the  money  due  Randal's  estate,  £500 — 
refused.  In  every  possible  way  they  bave  striven  to  render 
my  residence  here  burthenaome  tome.  Why  is  this?  Are 
the  reformers  oT '97  the  tones  of '50  ?  Or  does  office  and  the 
fear  of  losing  it  convert  manly  oppositionists  into  timid  and 
crouching  placemen  ?  If  so  I  trust  1*11  never  be  '  led  into  temp- 
tation."* The  anti-papacy  articles  of  Brown  rose  before  their 
author  in  the  Haidiinand  election  like  the  irhost  of  Banqiio, 
and  Mackenzie  was  elected  by  a  fair  majority.  Brown  went 
back  to  bis  newspaper  to  print  more  indiscreet  articles,  and 
Mackenzie  went  to  the  legislature  where,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  public  career,  he  was  at  best  a  hasty  critic  with  a  narrow 
view  aod  Hmitod  conception  of  public  measures.  Another  new 
face  was  seen  at  this  last  session  of  the  third  parliament  under 
the  union,  a  man  who,  could  be  bave  cast  the  horoscope,  would 
have  seen,  down  the  years,  political  degradation — let  us  not  ^ay 
dishonour — whether  his  star  showed  he  deserved  that  fate  or 
not.  Perhaps  iL  is  needless  to  say  that  the  new  member  intro- 
duced to  the  house  was  M.  Luc  LetcUier  de  8t  Just. 

Parliament  met  in  Toronto  in  the  early  spring.  The  chief 
measure  of  legislation  was  a  bill  making  provision  for  the 
construction  of  railways  to  supplement  the  canal  system,  and 
put  Canada  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  carriers  of  the 
United  States,  where  rsilroad  building  bad  recently  become  a 
mania.  A  measure  introduced  during  the  session  by  Mr.  Hinck* 
authorized  the  govenior-in-council  to  take  steps  in  concert 
with  the  governments  of  the  maritime  provinces  towards  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Hamilton  to  Quebec,  to  make 
connection  there  with  another  line  to  run  along  the  St  Law- 
rence and  through  New  Brunswick  to  Nova  Scotia,  terminating 
at  HaltluL  A  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  in  Toronto,  and 
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measures  were  adopted  towards  the  construction  of  the  lines, 
fiat  when  the  delegates,  Mr.  Hincks  from  Canada  and  Mr. 
Chandler  from  New  Brunswick,  went  to  England  to  ask  impe- 
rial aid,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  Joseph  Howe  had 
either  been  guilty  of  duplicity  in  leading  them  to  hope  that 
help  would  be  given,  or  that  Earl  Grey  had  deceived  Mr. 
Howe;  for  Sir  John  Pakington  infornicd  them  that  imperial 
assistance  could  not  be  promised.  But  out  of  these  projects 
*  eventually  grew  the  Intercolonial  and  Grand  Trunk  railways. 
Another  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  in  defence  of  which  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  aired  his  early  eloquence ;  hut  he  had  grown  wiser  now, 
and  sat  with  supreme  nuoonoem  while  the  politicians  swept 
the  ideal  law  of  hisyouth  off  the  statute  hooks.  ^ 

Macdonald's  attitude  during  the  session  was  not  more  demon- 
strative, and  less  scornful,  than  it  was  on  his  fn^t  apj)ear- 
aace  in  the  house.  On  July  19th  he  brought  in  a  bill  relating 
to  the  medical  profession  in  Upper  Canada^  introducing  it  to 
the  House  in  a  few  terse  sentences.  The  measure  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  the  chief  hostility,  though  for  what  reason  it ' 
is  hard  to  tell,  came  from  the  Solicitor-General,  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald,  The  arguments  used  hy  this  opponent  were  very 
paltry,  and  as  some  other  memhers  took  up  the  same  strain* 
John  A.  MAcdonald  at  last  became  annoyed.  "  Mr.  Speaker," 
he  said,  "  if  the  Solicitor-General  is  to  be  logical  and  consistent, 
after  he  has  opposed  my  bill,  in  view  of  what  it  aims  to  do — 
and  its  scope  and  aims  are  not  denied—he  ought  to  introduce  a 

■ 

bill  to  legalize  murder."  How  apt,  not  to  say  how  crushing, 
was  this  thrust  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  will  now  try  to 
oonceive  of  our  great  body  of  medical  practltaonezs  without  ob- 
ligations, oiganization,  or  protecticn. 

When  the  simple  brother  in  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems 
plucked  the  tiny  plant  to  fling  at  Balder,  the  gods  laughed  at 
his  humour,  but  presently  they  saw  the  Father  against  whom 
they  had  hurled  their  javelins  in  vain  fall,  pierced  by  the  tragile 
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weed.  The  country  had  seen  Mr.  Baldwin  stimd  bravely 
through  the  clangor  of  the  fire  bells,  and  in  the  glare  of  the 
burning  halh  of  parliament ;  saw  him  supreme  when  Sir  Al- 
lan MacXab  tried  once  again  to  coax  abroad  the  spurious  Bri- 
tish Lion ;  now  they  see  him,  on  a  measure  brought  in  by 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  to  abolish  the  court  of  Chancery, 
stand  up  and  declare  that  he  will  resign  his  |>lace  in  tlio 
ijoveniment.  Tlie  weed  liad  slain  Balder.  The  house  rejected 
^lackenzie's  measure,  but  a  majority  of  t lie  Upper  Canada  mem- 
heva  voted  for  it;  and  though  Mr.  Baldwin  was  no  advocate 
for  "double  majorities''  he  was  cut  beyond  enduranoe  at  this 
rebuke  to  his  ideal  court  His  lofby  spirit  could  not  bend.  It 
was  a  time  of  wonders ;  for  almost  iminediately  afterwards  Bf. 
lAfontaine  arose  at  his  desk  and  announced  his  intention  of 
retiring  at  an  early  day.  "The  two  masts  are  overboard/' 
Macdoiiald  remarked  in  an  undertone  to  Mr.  Sherwood  ;  "  a 
helpless  hulk  there  is  left  now  !  " 

In  October,  M.  Lafontaine  witlidiew  and  the  other  ministers 
followed  him.  Lord  Elgin,  wlio  was  now  at  his  lovely  resi- 
dence,  Spencer  Wood,  upon  the  cliffs  of  Sillery,  snnt  for  Mr. 
Hincks  to  form  a  govemmentt  Perhaps  Mr.  Hincks  could  not 
see  through  the  blank  wall  of  the  future;  perhaps  he  did  get 
a  glimpse  through  it,  but  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  path 
he  had  traced  out.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  send  for  George 
Brown,  who  w^as  burning  to  get  into  office,  but  made  up  his 
government  as  follows : 

FKUM  CANADA  WEST. 

Hon.  Francis  Hincks   Premier  and  Insj/ r-General, 

'*     W.  B.  RiciiAHDs   Alloy nei/-General  W  est. 

"    Malcolm  Cam  ebon   President  of  the  Council. 

'    Dr.  Joan  Rolpu   Cornr  of  Crown  Lands. 

**    James  Morbjs  Postmoiter-GeneroL 
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PBOX  CANADA  EAST. 

Hon.  a.  N.  Morin   Provintelal  Secr^etanj. 

L.  T.  Drummond   Attomey-Geifieral  East. 

"    John  Younq   Com*r  of  Public  Works. 

**    RE.  Cabon   Speaker  ef  LegidcUiveCownciL 

"    E.P.TACHB   Bwewer-General, 

But  there  was  more  tfianone  jealous  member  when  Mr.  Hinckd 
made  out  his  programme.  Mr.  John  Saodfield  Macdonald,  who 
aim«d  to  be  attomey-genera],  was  offered  ibe  commissioner- 
ship  of  crown  landa^  but  refused,  and  went  away  muttering 
"eurses  not  loud  but  deep.**  Qeorge  Brown,  as  was  his  wont, 
found  vent  for  an  angry  spirit  and  disappointed  hopes  in  noise, 
and  foamed  more  indiscreetly  than  ever  through  tlie  Globe. 
He  had  little  denunciation  for  the  tories — indeed,  tlie  tone  of 
his  paper  was  comphmentary  to  John  A.  Macdonald  and  many 
other  candidates  of  the  party, — but  he  was  unsparing  of  the 
Cbvemment,  he  who  had  lashed  the  clear  grits  such  a  brief 
time  before  for  their  treachery  in  putting  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  "redeemers  of  the  oottntry."  But  this  all  happened 
before  he  got  into  the  legislature,  and,  more  than  alf,  before  he 
was  ignored  in  the  mskiiiLT  up  of  Hincks'  cabinet. 

Once  again  Canada  wa»  in  the  throes  of  a  general  election. 
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CHAFTER  X. 

''BU&NXNO"  QUESTIONS. 

rpHE  new  goveniment  was  pledged  to  the  public  to  provide 
X  measures  for  an  elective  legislative  council,  for  increased 
par]iameritar\^  representation,  the  abolition  of  seigniorial  tenurOt 
and  the  seculai  ization  of  the  clei^  reserves.  Of  all  ihe  ques* 
tions  which  had  agitated  the  public  mind,  this  Utter  was  the 
moat  prominenti  the  most  gaUingand  unjiisi.  Among  the  other 
evils  planted  in  the  oonstitiitional  act  of  1791,  were  the  provi- 
sions for  granting  a  seventh  of  the  crown  hmds  in  the  provinces 
of  CSanada,  for  the  support  of  "  the  Protestant  clergy/'  and  the 
establisliiuent  of  rectories  in  every  township  or  parish,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  estal»lisliii:ent  of  the  Cliurch  of  England."  In  the 
early  history  of  Upper  Canada,  the  effect  of  these  grants  was 
not  felt,  but  as  the  population  began  to  spread  over  the  public 
domain,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sanctiBed  hand  of  the  church 
had  aggregated  her  reserves  in  large  blocks,  to  aid  in  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  according  to  her  way  of  teaching,  a  general  cry  of 
dissatisfaction  was  raised.  Well  might  the  dissenters  have  .cried 
with  Csssius,  **  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  Rome  enough."  It 
ua^i  Ivome  \^  itiiout  the  ceremoiHes  am]  canonical  panoply,  but 
it  was  iiome  monopolized.  The  heads  of  other  protestant  deno- 
minations met  to  protest  agaim^t  tlie  injustice.  The  words  "  a 
protestant  clergy "  excluded  the  dissenters,  whom  all  imperial 
statutes  ignored ;  but  the  presbyterians  stood  boldly  up  and 
proved  that  they  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  worda.  The 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  on  pondeting  the  question  said 
the  Presbyterians  were  correct  in  their  view,  and  that  the 
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benefit  of  the  act  should  extend  to  "  tliese  persoii.s,  .so  long  as 
there  were  any  of  them  in  the  country."  The  language  of  the 
officers  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  moose  or  bean,  but  it  really 
did  point  to  "  the  presbytemm."  The  sturdiest  advocate  for 
the  mamtenanoe  of  the  reserves  was  Dr„  afterwards  Bishop, 
Stracbaa,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
Oanada,  and  an  unoompromising  diampion  of  the  ehureh  of  his 
second  love.  He  resisted  the  claims  of  dissenting  bodies — "  pre- 
tensions" he  called  these  claims — and  hurrie<l  away  to  Eng- 
land to  fortify  the  colonial  otii'  w  against  the  importunities  of 
the  outraged  denominations.  In  1836,  Sir  John  Coiborne  was 
recalled  to  Kngknd,  but  before  his  departure  endowed  forty- 
four  rectories  to  the  unspeakable  amaaement  and  indignation 
of  the  province.  To  each  such  rectory  was  allotted  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty -six  acres  of  land.  The  law  officers  in  Eng- 
land promptly  declared  the  endowment  to  be  invalid,  but  Dr. 
^>tiacliaii  got  together  a  bundle  of  documents  which  he  packed 
off  to  England  ;  whereupon  the  oracles  reversed  their  decision. 

It  must  certainly  have  Ixjcn  a,nnoying  to  officials  of  the  i  Bri- 
tish Government  to  be  pestered  about  every  little  colonial  mat- 
ter, but  they  brought  the  trouble  upon  themselves  by  arro- 
gantly, not  to  say,  impertinently,  undertaking  to  deal  with 
matters  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eolo- 
aial  legislatures,  in  framing  our  constitutional  acts.  Nor  had 
they  grown  more  wise,  perhaps  we  should  say  less  meddlesome, 
in  1840.  The  Union  Act  provided  that  no  further  reservations 
were  to  be  made — as  if  the  Canadian  government  were  not  the 
best  Judge  whether  more  l  eservations  ought  to  be  ma'Ic  or  not — 
And  that,  of  previous  sales  of  reserves,  one-third  should  go  to  the 
presbyterian  body  and  two-thirds  to  the  church  of  England; 
And  that  of  the  future  proceeds  of  sales,  one-third  should  go  to 
the  episcopalians,  one-sixth  to  presbyter8,and  the  remainder  '^for 
purposes  of  public  worship  or  religious  instruction  in  Oanada." 
This  latter  citation  was  an  insinuation  in  favour  of  the  dissent* 
€r3;  for  the  fraraers  of  the  act  could  not  be  expected  to  name 
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the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  et  ca  t€ra.   But  this  settle- 
ment of  the  (juestion,  proposed  doubtlesis  by  the  spiritual  peei-s. 
was  iDftde  wiUiout  any  rej^rd  for  the  census,  and  at  ouce  caused 
a  cry  of  anger  and  dissatisfaction  through  the  coiintiy.  We 
know  not  by  what  light  went  the  peers  when  making  the  ap- 
propriation. It  is  their  eustom  when  choosing  a  bishop,  we 
know,  to  proy  tor  be  guided  in  the  ehoite  they  are  about  to  make, 
and  then  to  appoint  the  person  named  by  the  prime  min- 
ister.   It  is  not  certain  that  in  apportioning  the  reserve 
proceeds  among  the  Canadian  religious  bodies  they  fi^ave  much 
time  to  thought  or  pmyer,  simply  settincr  <](  \mi  duubieas  much 
to  the  episcopalians,  whether  they  numbered  ten  or  ten  thou- 
sand, as  to  any  other  denomination.    Four  years  afterwards, 
discontent  at  the  settlement  had  reached  such  a  head  that  a 
complete  secularisation  of  the  reserves  was  demanded  by  the 
reform  party.  The  question  was  discussed  on  the  hustinga 
and  in  the  legislature  with  much  passion,  and  Mr.  Henry  Price, 
a  congregationalist,  at  his  place  in  the  house,  described  the 
reserves,  with  not  less  justice  than  force,  as  "  one  of  the  great- 
est curses  that  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  land."  But 
the  tories  slidwrd  no  inclination  to  disturb  tlie  arrangement. 
On  the  contrary,  to  &hem,  like  to  the  franiers  of  the  act  of  1701, 
establishnient  was  one  of  the  dearest  features  of  our  govern- 
ment.  When  the  reformers  came  into  office  in  184S,  the 
diampions  of  seculaiizaUon  were  filled  with  hope;  but  as  we 
have  seen,  Mr.  Baldwin,  although  oppoeed  to  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  or  rather  of  Qod  and  Mammon,  had  enough 
of  high  church  prejudice  to  be  content  to  let  the  settlement  by 
the  union  act  abi<le.    In  Lower  Canada  the  (question  was  never 
of  any  consequence,  and  for  this  reason  M  Lafontaine  was  op- 
posed to  opening  up  the  matter  again.    We  shall  discuss,  in  ite 
proper  place,  the  influence  it  had  upon  parties,  how  it  split 
governments,  begot  coalitions,  and  changed  the  whole  current 
of  our  political  history. 
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But  if  the  lower  provinfce  was  not  concerned  about  the  clergy 
reserves,  it  had  a  grievance  scarce  less  exasperating.  In  the 
seventeenth  oentuiy  the  feudal  system  still  existed  in  France, 
and  was  tnaisfened,  though  not  in  all  its  rigoutB»  to  Canada. 
Lai!ge  hlocks  of  land  were  granted  by  the  West  India  Company 
to  families  of  the  crown,  army  officers  and  religious  bodies,  who 
held  them  en  sei^Tteuris.  This  condition  embraced  the  pay- 
ment ft^alty  and  homage  to  the  king.  On  the  day  set  apart 
for  doing  liomage,  came  the  seigneur,  or  liulder  of  the  granted 
lands,  to  the  castle  of  St.  Louis  in  Quebec,  and  kneeling  before 
the  representative  of  the  king,  he  there,  in  token  of  submission, 
delivered  up  his  sword;  which  was  graciously  returned.  Nearly 
all  the  fertile  lands,  stretching,  for  three  hundred  miles,  along- 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  granted  to  the  seigneurs- 
The  latter  enjoyed  many  rights  and  privileges,  but  they  also 
had  their  duties.  Within  their  domains  they  had  jurisdiction 
•  over  ail  offences  against  the  laws  save  treason  and  murder. 
WTien  the  seigneurie  or  any  portion  of  it  was  sold,  a  fifth  of 
what  it  brought,  called  a  quint,  was  paid  to  the  crown.  Being- 
unable  to  cultivate  his  extensive  grant,  the  seigneur  divided  it 
•into  lots  having  a  frontage  of  three  acres  on  the  St  lAwrence^ 
extending  backward  eighty  acres.  The  holders  of  these  lota 
which  were  granted  en  rohire,  were  called  censitaires.  Several 
annoying  conditions  were  imposed  upon  the  censitaire.  He 
was  obliged*  "to  grind  his  grain  at  the  seignenr^s  mill,  bake  his 
brea<l  in  the  seifjneur's  oven,  work  for  liim  one  or  more  days 
in  the  year,  an  1  L,Mve  him  one  lish  in  ever}' eleven  for  tlie  priv- 
ilege of  fishing  in  the  river  before  his  farm."  He  was  also 
obliged  to  pay  a  small  yearly  rental,  to  do  military  service,  to 
open  up  and  repair  roads,  and  build  bridges.  If  he  sold  his  lot 
he  was  obliged  to  hand  over  loda  et  vemUa,  that  is,  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  receipts,  to  the  seigneur.  The  holding  descended 
to  the  oensitaire*8  heir,  whose  relations  to  the  seigneur  remain* 
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<;d  tbp  same  as  diirinj^  the  original  occupation.  Some  years 
after  tlie  conquest  the  ccnsitaires  became  re.stive  under  the  in- 
creased obligations  put  upon  them  by  the  aeigaeurs,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  system  of  dividing  the  seigneurie  among  all 
members  of  the  fiumUy,  weio  driven  to  me  stsaits  to  maintain 
a  living  suitable  to  their  rank.  At  the  time  reformen  in 
Upper  Canada  were  demanding  a  secnlarization  of  the  eleigy 
reserves,  the  wretched  censitaiie  was  praying  to  be  released 
from  the  yoke  of  his  master.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  most 
dishonest  and  harassing  measures  adopted  towards  the  ifjnor- 
4int  habitant,  who  was  not  aware  that  he  was  bem^  clieated — 
only  knowing  that  he  w^as  being  oppreiised — by  the  seigneurs. 
Some  hot-headed  Frenchmen,  without  any  instinct  of  justice, 
advocated  the  total  sweeping  away  of  seigniorial  claims  without 
compensation ;  othera  advocated  a  joint  commutation  of  what 
was  called  the  eena  et  rentes  by  the  state  and  the  cengitalree ; 
and  the  legislature  in  1849  passed  an  act  providing  for  optional 
commutation.  This  measure,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
hahUo.nt,  who  deiaaiidfMl  tliat  the  system  should  be  abolished 
branch  and  root.  Thus  the  legislature  had  upon  it«  hands  at 
,the  period  to  which  our  narrative  has  reached,  two  important^ 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  time,  two  "  burning  "  ijuestions. 

Mr.  Francis  Hincks^  the  leader  of  the  government  asked  to 
grapple  with  these  questions,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Hineks,  of  Breekenborough,  Yorkshire,  England,  and  oonld  trace 
his  ancestry  far  backward,  finding  a  Hineks  as  alderman  of 
Chester  in  1341.  Dr.  Hineks  obtained  a  fellow^ship  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  subsequently  beciime  rector  of  Killyleagh. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  nunil>er  of  papers  on  the  transactions  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  on  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Egyp- 
tian archaeology.  Some  of  his  discoveries  proved  valuable 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Eastern  lore,  and  chief  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  his  determination  of  the  value  and 
forms  of  the  Aaayrian  numerals.  After  spending  some  yean 
at  college,  his  son  Francis  entered  a  laige  business  house,  and 
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subsequently  skilled  iia  supercarm:>  to  the  West  Indies,  visitiiio: 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Demarara,  and  fiarbadoes.  In  the  latter 
eity  he  mot  a  Caoadian  gentleman  with  whom  he  viuted  Can- 
ada, for  the  pnipoee  of  stndyiog  her  oonuneroe.  He  went  hack 
to  IreUnd,  well  pleased  with  the  new  oountiy,  married  the 
second  danghter  of  Alexander  Stewart,  a  merchant  of  Belftet, 
and  soon  after  retnmed  to  Canada,  taking  up  his  residenoe  in 
Toronto.  He  rapidly  rose  in  the  estimation  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  for  his  great  abilities  and  integrity;  and 
after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Durham  to  Canada,  established  the 
Examiner  newspaper.  As  a  journalist  he  was  seen  to  possess 
abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  while  he  fearlessly  sifted 
eveiy  question  to  tke  bottom,  his  style  of  writing  always  main- 
tained the  doe  dignity  of  the  press.  In  1841  he  was  "  called 
out "  for  Oxfoid,  and  defeated  his  opponent  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-one  votes;  and  was  re-elected  on  going  beck  to  his 
constituency  after  having  accepted  the  inspector-generalship. 
Three  years  later  he  was  defeated  by  a  son-in-law  of  Admiral 
Vansittari  for  the  Rame  constituency,  but  in  1848  was  again 
elected  by  a  m  ijorxty  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  over  his 
old  opponent  Carroll.  Again  he  entered  the  government  of 
his  first  friend  in  Canada,  taking  the  same  office  he  had  held 
before.   In  the  autumn  of  1851,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 

» 

retizement  of  Robert  Baldwin,  he  was  called  to  form  a  govern- 
ment  He  is  to  be  an  Interesting  figure  for  some  yean  to 

come,  and  we  must  not  anticipate  his  career. 

M.  Au^'ustin  Norhert  Morin,  his  "  other  half,"  ft.s  the  second 
government  head  used  to  be  called  in  tlio.se  days,  was  born  at 
St.  Michel,  district  of  Quebec,  in  1803.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  D.  B.  Viger,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Montreal,  in 
1828.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
nient»  and  was  so  brilliant  as  to  fill  his  friends  with  great  hopes 
for  his  foture.  He  entered  the  Baldwin-Lalontaine  ministry 
as  couuniflsioner  of  crown  lands,  in  October,  1842,  retaining 
office  until  December  the  following  year,  when,  with  his  col- 
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leagues  lie  was  forced  out  of  otiiee  by  the  treachery  of  th(j 
governor.  In  1848  lie  wii-s  again  returned  to  parliament,  and 
elected  to  the  speakership.  On  the  resignation  of  M.  Lafon- 
taine,  three  years  later,  Mr.  Hinck's  choice  fell  upon  him  as  the 
only  suitable  sucoeflsor  to  the  retiring  statesman.  Kaye»  whose 
portraits  are  not  always  above  suspicion,  pays  honest  tribute 
to  the  eharacter  of  H.  Morin.  His  administrative  abilitie«i,  he 
tells  us,  were  of  the  highest  class.  He  had  vast  powers  of  appli- 
cation, rare  eonsefentiousnem,  and  a  noble  self-devotion,  which 
in  old  times  would  have  carried  him  cheerfully  to  the  stake. 
His  patriotism  was  of  the  purest  water,  and  he  wa'S  utterly 
without  selfishness  and  guile.  And  he  was  of  so  sensitive  a 
nature  and  so  confiding  a  disposition,  that  it  was  said  of  him 
he  was  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  and  as  simple  as  a  child. 

A  prominent  figure  in  the  new  cabinet,  a  man  who  as  yet 
had  no  dear  notion  of  what  hi^  p^rtj  leanings  were,  was 
Etienne  P.  Tach^,  receiver  general.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
an  andent  and  distinguished  French  &mily,  and  was  bom  at 
St.  Thomas,  Lower  Canada,  in  1795.  When  the  war  broke 
out  in  1812,  young  Tach^  entered  the  militia  of  Lower  Canada 
as  an  en.sign  in  the  5th  battalion,  and  dashed  biavely  to  the 
front  in  defence  of  his  country.  After  the  war  had  closed,  he 
studied  medicine  and  achieved  much  success  in  his  profession. 
He  wss  elected'  to  the  first  parliament  under  the  union,  and  six 
years  later  w«s  appointed  deputy-adjutant^genersl,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the  Lafon- 
taine-Baldwin  ministry  as  commissioner  of  public  works.  On 
the  resignation  of  L.  M.  Viger  the  following  year,  he  became 
receiver-general,  and  was  allotted  to  the  same  office  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Hincks'  ministry.  Henceforth  Mr.  Tachc'  began 
to  evince  preferences  for  the  conservative  party,  and  was  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  in  the  reform  government  a  professed 
admirer  of  Mr.  John  A.  Hacdonald.  We  shall  see  that  he  soon 
boldly  goes  to  the  party  whither  his  sympathies  had  been 
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lending  him,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  a  goveiiiiat  uL  with  the 
member  whom  it  was  his  wont  so  warml}'  t<:)  Hduiiro. 

The  election  was  held  iu  the  eaily  winter,  and  resulted  in  a 
rctura  of  all  the  new  ministers.  The  position  of  parties  was 
littfe  changed,  save  indeed  that  the  only  member  of  the  once 
niiglity  compact  who  took  his  place  in  the  new  bouse  was  Sir 
Allan  MacNab,  and  he  only  won  his  seat  by  repudiating  many 
•of  the  principles  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  defending 
w  itli  much  fury.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the  election  was  the 
rejoction  of  the  honoured  ex-leader  of  the  reform  party  by  the 
electui's  of  N(nth  York  for  a  candidate  w^ho  up  to  the  time 
had  been  unknown  to  the  electorate.  The  fact  is  that  the 
public  mind  had  been  excited  durin^^f  the  summer  about  the 
question  of  seeularizationi  and  the  suspicion  got  abroad  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  looked  upon  the  disturbance  of  the  existing  set- 
tlement with  no  friendly  eye.  And  so  when  he  appeared  at  the 
hustings  a  throng  of  bis  friends  waited  upon  him,  and  bluntly 
requested  him  to  pledge  himself  to  support  secularization.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Robert  Baldwin  should  receive  a  reque^st 
like  this  with  scorn.  He  calmly  told  Ins  supporters  that  he 
came  before  them  with  no  claim  upon  their  regards  save  what 
a  record  of  his  public  career  had  given  him ;  that  he  had  always 
acted  unfettered  by  pledges,  free  to  do  what  be  believed  was 
right;  that  be  would  not  fetter  himself  now,  and  if  they  sent 
him  to  the  legislature  he  would  go  there  free  of  pledges.  They 
rejected  him,  and  took  the  unknown. 

John  A.  Macdonald,  whose  popularity  had  flagged  not  since 
his  first  election,  wa^  returned  airain  for  Kingston,  but  took 
his  seat  not  in  that  listless  manner  which  was  his  wont,  but 
«at  up  at  his  desk,  his  eye  upon  every  movement  that  was 
made.  Mr.  John  Sandtield  Macdonald,  who  was  burning  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  avenged  on  Mr.  Hincks,  was  elected 
speaker.  The  Speech  made  reference  to  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  decimal  currency,  to  railways,  the  attitude  of  the 
imperial  goyemment  towards  secularization,  of  the  clergy  re- 
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serves,  and  the  expediency  of  settling  the  grievance  of  seignorial 

tenure. 

Some  life  was  introduced  into  the  debate  on  the  address  by 
George  Brown,  who  made  his  maiden  speech — a  slashing  and 
effective  effort,  and -perhaps  as  forcible  an  array  of  raw  mateHal 
as  had  ever  been  presented  to  that  parliament.  In  after  years 
Mr.  Brown's  style  of  parltam^tary  speaking  improTed,  but  not 
very  much.  This  first  speech  of  his  revealfid  all  his  strength, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  defects.  He  had  a  prodigious  eapacity  for 
getting  facts  together,  and  these  he  flnng  with  a  tremendous 
force  in  the  face  of  his  audience.  Only  the  one  ([ualilieation 
of  an  oiator  had  he,  however,  and  tliatwas  thisforc^N  n.  quality 
which  was  perhaps  made  better  by  having  to  it  a  nervous  side. 
It  was  a  homely,  blunt  speech,  strongly  made,  and  that  was 
all  It  lacked  all  the  accomplishments  and  many  of  the  gifts 
which  are  essential  to  oratory.  It  was  devoid  of  tmagioation, 
of  sarcasm,  of  hamour,  of  irony,  of  pathos,  of  scorn.  We  know 
that  facts  can  he  honestly  and  effectually  told  without  these 
gifts  and  graces,  but  we  are  merely  pointing  out  that  it  is  a 
Jclusion  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Brown  was  an  orator.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  honest  purpo.se,  of  nigged,  strong  intellect ;  .so 
rugged  as  to  give  room  to  the  supposition  that  his  mu^e  may 
have  been  tamed  into  brain  without  having  undei]gone  any 
particular  change.  The  true  orator  understands  human  nature^ 
the  sympathies  of  andienees^  and  as  he  speaks  keeps  his  hand 
upon  the  pulse  of  his  hearers.  Hark  Anthony  subdued  and 
turned  into  sealous  friends  upon  the  spot  a  mc4>  of  turbulent 
Romans,  drunk  with  tumult,  by  appealing  to  all  the  better 
in.stincts  of  tiieir  humanity.  That  oration  of  his,  hid  K  n  away 
in  the  pla}^  is,  in  onr  poor  judgment,  the  greatest  speecii,  the 
mc^t  eflfeci-ive  piece  of  oratory  that  lives  in  any  language, 
though  he  who  utters  it  declares  (but  in  the  disclaimer  proves 
the  contrary),  "  I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,  but,  as  you  know 
me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man  that  loves  his  Mends."  George 
Brown  was  a  decidedly  plain,  blunt  man,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
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he  always  loved  Ins  friends  ;  and  if  he  did  he  8iirely  had  not 
always  tact  enough  to  tell  them  so.  He  plunged  straight  on, 
without  art  or  gnee,  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  drive  instead 
of  to  lead. 

Psfiineau  made  an  emtic  attack  upon  the  government,  and 
declared  that  he  wanted  annexation  and  an  elective  legislative 
oouneil.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  informed  some  of 
his  fiiends  that  "at  last  he  was  ready  for  the  fray,"  adminis- 
tered a  long  scourging  to  the  goverimient.  He  atfirraed  that 
the  ministry  had  outlived  its  principles,  and  that  its  only  bond 
of  union  now  was  that  of  office.  Frequent  meetings  of  the^ 
conservatives  were  held  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  party 
should  act  in  accord  with  Brown's  stiktWarta  when  any  blow 
was  aimed  to  overthrow  the  government. 

Doling  the  summer  Mr.  Hineks  had  visited  England,  and 
while  there  made  every  possible  effort  to  induce  the  imperial 
government  to  introduce  such  legislation  as  would  give  the 
I  anadian  parliament  authority  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
secularizatiorL  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  George  Brown 
charged  him  with  having  "  sold  himself  to  the  enemy,"  and 
upon  this  asseveration  grounded  his  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hincks'  real  offence  was  that  he  had 
ignored  Brown  in  forming  his  cabinet,  and  now  stood  in  the 
path  of  a  man  who  had  told  the  public  with  a  flourish  but  a 
few  months  before  that  he  was  "aiming  for  high  game."  If 
this  is  not  the  true  interpretation,  then  it  remains  to  be 
explained  wliy  Biuwn  had  no  censure  for  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  was  known  to  be  hostile  to- 
secularization;  why  he  scourged  the  clear  grits  in  his  news- 
paper for  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  party,  and  saw 
nothing  censurable  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  till  he 
found  he  had  not  been  remembered  in  the  formation  of  Mr. 
Hnieka'  cabinet  The  interests  of  the  reform  party  were 
always  dear  to  Mr.  Brown,  but  not  so  dear  as  his  own  ambi- 
tioa  In  the  whole  course  of  his  public  caieer,  he  never  hesi- 
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tated  t(j  crush  any  man  who  crossed  his  path.  If  the  interests 
of  his  j>arty  happened  to  be  identical  with  the  interests  of  his 
rival,  then  so  much  the  woi^e  for  the  party.  It  was  not 
that  he  loved  hi&  party  less,  but  that  he  loved  Qeorge  Brown 
moi-e. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Quebec,  the  legisla* 
ture  was  adjourned  from  November  till  February.  A  few  days 
before  prorogation,  news  reached  Canada  that  a  measure  rela- 
ting to  secularization  had  passed  the  imperial  {)arliament.  The 

act  authorized  the  Canadian  lefjislature  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
act  of  184-0  as  was  deemed  desirable,  but  prohibited  interfer- 
ence with  the  annual  stipends  already  allowed  to  clergymen. 
Evidently,  up  to  this  date,  the  impression  had  not  got  out  of 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  law-makers  that  our  legislature  here 
was  largely  eom|KMed  of  the  barbarian  element.  They  could 
not  trust  the  few  cleigymen  interested  in  this  legislation  to 
our  hands  for  justice  i 

During  the  summer,  the  celebrated  Alessandro  Qavazad,  of 
whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  arrived  in  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  papacy.  He  leetured  in  Quebec, 
but  a  nuniher  ot  lawless  ruffians,  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
faith  we  suppose  they  styled  themselves,  broke  up  the  meeting. 
Thence  Gavazzi  passed  to  Montreal,  and  while  addressing  an 
audience  in  Zion  Church  there  one  evening,  a  mob  of  Roman 
Catholic  Irishmen,  also  on  the  defence  of  religion,  endeavoured 
to  force  its  way  into  the  building.  This  was  prevented  by  a 
force  of  police  outside,  but  as  the  mob  was  drawing  back,  one 
of  them  fired  a  pistol.  This  rioter  was  promptly  shot  down 
by  a  protestant-  The  lecture  w;i>  imrriedly  brought  to  a  close, 
hut  during'  the  progress  of  the  audience  through  the  street  it 
was  assaulted  by  the  mob,  which  was  largely  composed  of  # 
murderous  and  half-drunken  navvies.  Two  women  were  struck 
to  the  ground  and  trampled  over ;  and  a  child  of  nine  years 
had  its  arm  broken.  Mayor  Wilson  now  appeared  from  behind 
the  scenes  and  ordered  the  militajy  to  fire.  The  order  was 
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obeyed,  but  the  balls  went  only  among  the  procession  wliose 
offence  had  been  that  they  attended  Gavazzi's  lecture.  Five 
men  dropped  dead  from  the  volley,  and  a  large  number  were 
wounded.  In  the  excitement  the  mayor  evidently  lost  his 
head,  though  his  action  in  ordering  the  soldierB  to  fire  seems 
like  an  appalling  murder.  Unfortunatelj  for  Mr.  Hineks 
he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Wilson,  who  a 
Gatholic.  The  government  was  iardy  in  inirestigating  the 
occurrence,  and  its  enemies  told  it  on  their  trumpets  through- 
out Upper  Canada  that  Mr.  Hiucks  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics.  The  accusation  seemed  so  much  like  the  truth  that 
it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  premier's  downfall. 

During  the  session  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  was  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  debates.  Upon  the  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  representatives,  he  took  strong  grounds,  contending 
that  the  measure  was  a  sacril^ous  laying  of  hands  upon  the 
constitution,  without  the  sanction  or  desire  of  the  people.* 
Against  the  University  Bill,  he  took  a  firm  stand, f  but  a 
peru<^al  of  his  speech  shows  that  his  objections  are  well  taken, 
and  that  much  of  bis  hostility  to  the  measure  was  due  to  a 
conviction  that  Dr.  Eolph  was  personally  interested  in  the 
government  bill.  During  the  discussion  on  a  measure  to  res* 
train  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  he  took  the  position  that 
the  government  could  no  more  legislate  a  man  to  be  sober  than 
it  could  to  make  him  religious.}  The  law  against  duelling,  he 
pointed  outdid  not  prevent "  meetings,"  and  the  practice  of  the 
duel  existed  till  the  moral  force  of  the  community  frowned  it  out 
of  existence.  The  bill  for  indemnity  to  seigneurs  he  attacked 
with  lieree  !!5Corn,  not  that  ho  believed  compensati<  m  should  not 
be  made  for  the  confiscation  of  seigueuries,  but  that  as  the 
measure  was  one  of  local  interest  only,  the  burthen  of  indem- 
nity ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  people  of  UpperOanada.§  "It 

«  S>   Api  n.lix  "A."        t  a«e  Appendix  "B."        X  S«« Appemtix  "C." 
§  S«*  Ai>i»«ndix  "  I>." 
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was  as  rauch  as  saying,"  he  pithily  observed,  "  that  Upper 
Canada  should  be  bribed  with  her  own  money."  The  premier 
seems  to  have  l)een  the  chief  object  of  his  care  during  the 
session.  Scarce  a  day  passed  that  there  was  not  a  passage  of 
arms  between  the  two.  One  afternoon  Mr.  Hincks  was  asked 
to  diatribuie  copies  of  the  bill  creating  a  bureau  of  agricUl- 
ture»  among  membets,  but  curtly  refuned  to  do  00.  Maedonald 
rose  in  his  place:  ^Mr.  Spedcer,  the  mspector-general,  iu  an- 
eyrer  to  a  proper  request  from  this  house,  says  *we  wonV 
Sir,  it  is  absolutely  indecent.**  Ifr.  Hinclcs  who  was  rather 
surprised  at  seeing  Macdonald  show  any  trace  of  jieevish- 
ness,  arose  and  said  that  there  was  surely  noticing  indecent 
in  saying,  "we  won't."  "Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Badgley,  "but 
it  is  the  manner."  "  The  inaoner/'  returned  Macdonald,  con- 
temptuously ;  "  he  hM  no  manners."  "  Why.  is  it  possible !  " 
said  several  membera  at  onoe,  "  that  Macdonald  has  lost  his 
temper/'  "  Nonsense /*  he  replied,  "  I  was  never  cooler  in  my 
life,**  He  seemed  to  be  in  bis  element  glancing  along  the  benches 
of  the  doomed  ministry  and  taunting  its  members.  From  being 
silent  and  nonchalant,  he  had  become  active  and  provoking. 
N<i  joint  in  the  cueiiiy's  harness  escaped  his  eye  ;  the  memo- 
lan  liHii  books  were  thrown  aside,  and  he  sat  there  another 
Attila.  Attorney -general  Drummond,  in  defending  the  charita- 
ble societies  bill,  had  wandered  away  from  his  t&xi,  and  indulg- 
ed in  some  jubilation  at  the  strength  of  the  government.  "  Ah, 
yes  \ "  Macdonald  said,  when  Drummond  sat  down,  "  they  had 
much  reason  to  be  joyful  about  their  majority.  Tou  have  a  ma- 
jority of  six  votes,"  he  went  on ;  "and  you  have  at  least  eight 
minisLcr.-j.  So  deduct  the  votes  of  these  eight  gentlemen  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  a  majority  of  two  against  them!" 
There  was  a  time,  he  admitted,  when  he  had  some  respect  for 
them,  "  but  I  have  none  now.  The  hon.  member  for  Kent 
(George  Brown),  has  ungritted  you.  You  are  now  an  unfortu- 
nate incoherent  mass  at  the  mercy  of  everybody  and  eveiy- 
thung.**  We  find  the  Kingston  member  attending  a  meeting  held 
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at  Montreal  during  the  summer,  by  the  protestant  citizens,  in 
relation  to  the  Oavazzi  note,  and  observe  in  his  oonduct  there 
the  caution  thai  has  always  been  part  of  his  character.  He 
was  called  upon  to  speak,  but  said  a  few  words  only,  assur- 
ing the  meeting  of  his  s3-mpathy  with  their  object,  but  declin> 
ing  to  say  anything  further,  as  "  the  matter  was  to  be  brought 
up  in  pHiliaiiient." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in  this  summer,  the  Globe  winds 
up  a  dreary  article  with  the  earnest  prayer,  that  "  the  country 
may  be  saved  from  the  darkness  of  Romanism."  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has,  however,  said  in  his  book  that  *'  no  article  ever  appeared 
in  the  Qlabe,  that  bore  the  character  of  intolerance.** 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BIRTH  OF  ''UBERAL-CONSERYATISIL*' 

*'  1 F  Russia  should  dedlne  to  restrict  within  purely  diploma* 
X  tic  limits  the  discussion  in  which  she  has  for  some  time 

past  been  engaged  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  does  not  by 
the  return  of  the  messenger,  who  is  the  bea.ier  of  my  present 
letter,  announce  her  intention  of  causing  the  Russian  troop* 
under  Prince  Qortsohakoif  to  commence  their  march  with  a 
view  to  recroas  the  Pruth,  so  that  the  provinces  of  Moldavisr 
aod  Wallachia  shall  be  completely  evacuated  on  April  30,  next» 
the  British  government  must  oonsider  the  refusal  or  the  ailenee 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  will  take  its  measures  accordingly.'*  Such  was- 
England's  ultimatum  to  Russia  despatched  on  the  27th  April, 
1854.  The  me^sen^rwas  informed  by  Count  Ncs^elrode,  four 
days  after  he  delivored  his  errand,  that  the  Emjieror  did  not 
think  it  becoming  in  him  to  give  any  reply  to  the  letter.  A 
lew  days  afterwards,  a  laige  ussemblage  of  excited  persons  con- 
gregated about  the  Royal  Exchange  to  witness  the  most  inter- 
esting ceremony  known  in  any  country.  The  seigeani-at- 
arms,  accompanied  byseyeral  city  officers,  ascended  the  steps- 
of  the  Exchange,  and  therefrom  read  Her  Majesty's  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia  Foreign  capitals  which  had  so  oflen 
said  with  a  bneer  tliat  "  England  had  joined  the  peace  society 
and  would  never  he  seen  in  battle  any  more,"  stood  agliast 
now  listening  to  the  clangor  of  her  arms.  But  that  sentiment 
sung  by  our  first  of  Canadian  siogera,  Mr.  Roberts,  still  lived  aa 
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the  swords  which  had  lain  idiy  in  their  scabbards  were  buckled 
on,  and  ihe  great  ships  were  warped  out  from  their  mooiings : 

"  But  let  a  great  wrong  cry  to  heaven, 
Let  a  giant  necessity  come ; 
Then  as  of  old  she  can  strike, 

She  will  strike,  and  iteike  home," 

The  Canadian  government  had  been  growing  weaker  day  by 
day,  and  while  the  great  nations  grappled  with  each  other  in 
their  mnrderous  conflict  at  the  Crimea,  a  violent  newspaper 
war  was  being  waged  throughout  our  province.   It  Was  in 

vain  that  the  ministry  asked  to  be  judged  by  their  works,  and 
pointed  out  tlie  valualile  legislation  thvy  had  called  into  ex- 
istence. During  the  previous  summer  tlie  CJrand  Trunk  rail- 
way had  been  opened  to  Portland,  the  Great  Western  from 
Suspension  bridge  to  Windsor,  and  the  Ontario,  Simcoe  and 
HuTon.  now  known  as  the  Northern,  from  Toronto  to  Barrie. 
With  the  declaration  of  war  the  prices  lor  Canadian  ptiKUxcts 
reached  a  fever  point,  labour  was  in  brisk  demand,  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  at  the  flood-tide.  The  fly  in  JEboj^*b  fable 
imagined  that  it  Was  he  who  raised  the  dust-cloud,  and  not 
unnaturally  rainistere  believed  tliat  their  policy  wa^  in  some 
measure  the  author  of  the  extraordinary  activity  in  trade ;  but 

« 

it  was  not. 

For  some  time  past  Lord  £]gin  and  his  government  had  been 
conducting  negotiations,  toward  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  May,  the  governor 
and  Mr.  Hincks  went  to  Washington  to  conclude  the  terms, 
but  congress  was  busy  with  questions  of  greater  moment,  and 
our  representatives  were  lost  sight  of  for  some  weeks  in  tlio 
bustle.  Opponents  of  the  government  ridiculed  their  mission, 
and  prophesied  the  return  of  "  our  diplomats,"  as  they  contem- 
tuously  termed  them,  "  with  their  tails  between  their  legs," 
It  created  no  little  surprise  among  the  prophets,  and  rcjoic- 
ing  through  the  commercial  community,  to  learn  that,  on  the 
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5th  of  June,  the  treaty  had  been  signed  by  Lord  £lgin  on  be- 
half of  Great  Biitam,  and  W.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state  for 
the  United  States,  on  belialf  of  tlie  republic. 

By  the  provisions  of  tbe  treaty,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  pennitted  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  except  sbell-fish  on 
the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbours  and  creeks 
ot  iiritish  provinces  in  North  America,  at  any  distance  from 
the  shore ;  and  to  land  upon  the  shores  to  dry  their  net« 
and  cure  their  fish.  In  return  for  these  privileges  British 
subjects  were  allowed  the  same  concessions  in  all  the  waters 
and  upon  the  land  of  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the 
United  States,  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
Giain,  fiour,  breadstuflb,  animals,  meats,  poultiy,  fish,  lumber, 
hideSk  hemp,  ores  of  metals,  manu&ctured  tobacco,  and  some 
other  articles  were  admitted  into  each  country  duty  free. 
The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  canals 
was  permitted  to  American  citizens  on  the  same  conditions  as 
to  British  subjects;  and  the  latter  were  given  similar  rights 
on  lake  Michigan.  No  export  duty  was  to  be  levied  on  any 
lumber  cut  in  districts  in  Maine,  watered  by  tributaries  of 
the  St  John  river,  and  floated  down  the  latter  t6  the  bay  of 
Fundy  f<Mr  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was 
not  to  go  into  effect  till  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
imperial  and  provincial  parliaments  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  Stat^^s  on  the  other.  It  was  to 
continue  in  force  ten  years  from  llie  date  of  ratification,  and 
one  year  alter  either  party  had  signified  a  desire  to  terminate 
it  In  Canada  the  treaty  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
favour,  but  the  people  of  the  maritime  provinces  perused  its 
terms  with  disappointment  and  anger.  They  chained  Lord 
Elgin  with  hurrying  away  to  Washington  without  understand- 
ing what  were  their  most  vital  interests,  and  flippantly  sign- 
ing these  away.    *  The  objections  raised  to  the  treaty  were> 
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that  tboagh  the  United  States  bad  nothing  to  exchange  com- 
parable in  value  to  the  priceless  fiaiheries  of  British  North 
America,  and  though  their  ships  were  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  they  still  peremptorily  dedin- 
ed  to  concede  the  only  equivalent  they  could  offer,  the  admis> 
sion  of  coloiiiai  vessels  to  registry  in  their  ports  and  to  their 
coa„3tiiig  trade.  The  treatv',  it  may  be  added,  ran  for  thirteen 
years ;  and  during  this  time  the  value  of  the  aggregate  of 
commodities  interchanged  between  the  two  countries  rose  from 
an  annual  average  of  $14^30,763,  in  the  eight  years  previous 
to  the  treaty,  to  $50,389,770,  in  its  thirteenth  year. 

ParUament  was  called  together  on  the  13th  of  June,  the 
last  day  to  which  convocation  could  be  postponed.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  meeting  could  have  been  summoned  for  an 
earlier  date,  as  the  goveiiior  and  the  premier  had  been  detained 
in  Washington  till  the  fifth  of  the  month.  But  the  opposition 
did  not  care  about  impossibilities,  and  declared  that  ministers 
were  afraid  to  meet  the  house,  and  had  put  oif  the  evil  day 
to  the  utmost  momenta 

Political  felling  was  once  again  at  fever  heat  in  Canada. 
The  opposition  press  had  carried  on  a  flaming  crusade  ag^ust 
the  ministry,  i^arging  it  with  treachery  to  the  public,  and 
hostility  to  secularization  of  the  reserves  and  the  confiscation 
of  seigiieuries.  The  Globe,  and  all  the  juurnals  that  folluwed 
its  lead  contended  that  it  was  the  government's  duty  at  the 
impending  session  to  grapple  with  these  questions;  and  Mr. 
Brown  wound  up  a  very  rampant  editorial  in  support  of  this 
view  by  saying  that  Mr.  Hi  neks  "must  .secularize  or  go  outw'* 
What  the  ministry's  intention  was  had  not  transpired;  and 
when  the  governor  sat  upon  the  throne  to  read  the  address, 
the  house  listened  in  breathless  silence  to  hear  what  measures 
were  promised.  But  it  indicated  only  two;  and  neither 
of  these  referred  to  the  reserves  or  seigniorial  tenure.  The 
house  was  merely  informed  that  a  bill  would  be  prepared  to 
give  ettect  to  the  Washington  treaty,  and  another  to  regulate. 
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the  franchise  and  amend  the  election  act,  passed  the  preceding 
session.  We  are  unable  to  see  at  this  day  what  other  measores 
the  ministry  could  have  promised  in  the  speech.  During  the 
preceding  session  provision  had  been  made  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  parliamentary  representatives  from  84  to  ISO. 
Cleai-ly,  then,  from  the  moment  paiiiament  had  declared  for  an 
increai^e  in  tlie  number  of  representatives,  the  existing  legis- 
lature was  not.  fjiirly  representative,  and  for  a  body,  so  de- 
ficient, to  enact  legislation  atlecting  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic would  have  been  a  violation  of  tlie  principle  of  respon- 
sible government.  Mr.  Hincks  defended  the  action  of  the 
minisiiy  cm  these  grounds^  and  might  have  cited  the  prece- 
dent set  by  the  imperial  parliament  in  1832  after  the  passage 
of  the  reform  bill.  We  are  unable  to  recall  any  instance, 
worth  noting  of  a  departure  from  this  doctrine  in  any  country 
under  responsible  governnunt.  It  is  only  a  few  months  ago 
wince  Sir  John  Macdonaid  dissolved  parliament  after  its  fourth 
session,  because  the  census  had  shown  that  its  representation 
wa'^  not  equitable.  Histoiy  by-and-by,  when  the  party  feel- 
ing of  the  hour  shall  have  psased  away,  will  not  fiiil  to  approve 
his  act ;  yet  had  the  country  rustic  who  stood  aghast  at  the 
denunciation  of  Fox  by  a  scurrilous  hireling  of  the  court  ar- 
rived in  CSanada  after  Sir  John  Macdonaid  had  announced  this 
dissolution,  he  would  have  asked,  as  he  asked  in  England, 
"  'As  e  stole  a  sheep  ?"  Even  Mr.  Edward  LH<ik<  s  j  iar  forgot 
the  constitutional  usage  as  to  indite  an  extra  admary  epistle 
to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  told  them  that  the  government 
having  been  beaten  in  a  fair  fight  had  resorted  to  "  foul  play." 
Now  that  Mr.  Blake's  little  fit  of  excitement  has  blown  over, 
he  must  bear  to  be  told  that  it  was  no  more  correct  to  call  a 
desirable  and  constitutional  act "  foul  play,"  than  to  say  that 
the  government,  jBgainst  whom  he  issued  his  manifesto,  had 
been  "beaten  "  in  any  fight,  fair  or  foul. 

It  was  plain  to  the  liou.se  that  the  intention  of  the  iniiublr}' 
was  to  hurry  thix)u^  its  measures  and  end  the  session  speed" 
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ilv.  But  the  conservatives,  led  hy  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  and  in- 
spired  by  Jolin  A.  Macdonald,  joined  themselves  with  the  clear 
grits  who  followed  George  Brown,  and  the  rouges  who  were  a 
set  of  political  Mamelukes.  The  address  was  stubbornly  op- 
posed inch  hy  inch,  and  Mr.  Hincks  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  men  who  stood  fast  to  their  allegiaiioe  all  along  now 
desert  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  heen  unfaithful  to  his 
pledge.  The  man  who  goes  through  public  life  without  some 
reproach  clinging  to  his  name,  is  as  strange  a  spectacle  as  the 
Hebrew  childrm  who  passed  scathloss  through  the  Hery  fur- 
nace. Bumour  had  a  good  many  scandals  upon  her  lips  now, 
and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hincks  in  certain  transactions  were 
said  to  he  not  above  reproaeh.  Ministers  were  therefore 
ehaiged  with  infidelity  and  corruption;  and  the  explanations 
they  made  were  not  sufficient  before  the  house  or  the  country. 

Beyond  any  comparison  their  most  powerful  opponent  was 
Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald.  His  hostility  was  not  shown  to  the 
constitutional  ground  the  govemnient  had  taken,  but  to  their 
liesitancy  in  dealing  witli  the  fjuestions  which  had  set  the 
countiy  afiame.  He  did  not  take  a  stand  either  for  or  ag^nst 
the  secularization  of  reserves  and  the  abolition  of  tenure,  but 
contended  that  the  duty  of  the  gOYemment  was  to  have  said 
yes  or  no  to  the  public,  and  to  stand  or  fall  hy  their  action. 
Apart  from  the  shilly-shallying  of  the  ministry,  he  formulated 
against  them  a  number  of  grave  charges  of  wrong-doing.  As 
he  proceeded  with  his  speech  he  grew  warm,  and  at  last  lost 
his  temper.  It  \va^  a  strange  sight  to  see  hiiu  who  never  be- 
fore had  been  stirred  by  discussion  grow  white  with  feeling, 
and  gesticulate  wildly  with  hi^  arms.  The  government  he 
said  was  now  a  reproach  to  the  country.  They  had  the  con-* 
tempt  not  alone  of  the  party  by  which  they  had  always  been 
opposed,  but  by  their  own  friends*  '*  It  was  well  known,"  he 
continued, "  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  present  govern- 
ment had  been  one  of  rampant  corruption,  appealing  to  the 
moat  sordid  and  the  basest  motives  of  men     «     ♦     ♦  # 
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Even  the  postmaster-general  had  said  at  Perth,  in  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  government  })roperty  by  niombers  of  the 
government,  that  there  had  been  a  job  perpetrated  by  his  col- 
leagues, with  whom  he  continued  to  sit.  Now,  a  government 
ahoDld  be  free  /rom  suspicion  and  feel  a  stain  on  their  escut- 
cheon like  a  wound  on  thetr  person.  Espedally  should  they 
keep  their  hands  dean  of  any  speenUtion  in  the  government 
property.*"  All  honour,  he  said,  had  departed  from  them^ 
and  the  only  bond  by  which  ihey  were  kept  together  now  was 
"  the  bond  of  common  plunder.*'  Nor  were  these  short-com- 
ings either  confined  to  one,  or  two,  or  thice  xJious  tiaik»uc- 
tions  ;  "  they  were  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  iniamy ;  "  were 
"  tainted  with  corruption,  collectively  and  individually,  both  in 
their  public  and  private  characters."  During  the  delivery  of 
this  speech  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  house,  and 
ministets  "  shivered  at  their  benehe&"  The  attack  was  all  the 
more  effective  coming  fiom  a  man  whose  balance  of  temper  the 
house  never  before  had  seen  destroyed,  and  at  an  hour  when 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  ministry  were  dropping  off. 
ya.'slidiou.s  ciitias  ceiusurt'  Mr.  iliicdonald's  "violent  language" 
in  his  early  career,  but  our  impression  is  that  outbursts  like 
tliese  have  not  been  uncommon  in  debate  among  the  staidest 
of  parliamentarians.  The  very  year  before,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
suffered  his  temper  to  get  the  mastery,  when,  in  a  discussion 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  informed  Sir  Charles  Wood  (Lord 
Halifax)  that  petulance  was  not  sarcasm,  nor  insolence  invec- 
tive ;  and  said  that  he  ''viewed  Sir  James  Graham  with  regard, 
but  not  with  respect."  Some  years  before,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, he  denounced  O'Connell  as  "  a  bloody  traitor and  the 
latter  retaliated  by  characterizing  Disra*  li  as  the  "  true  heir-at- 
law  to  the  blaspbemouj^  thief  that  died  iiupeoitent  upon  the 
cross." 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  afldress  were  two  by  Messrs. 
Cauchon  and  Sicotte— in  the  drawing  of  which  it  is  said  Mr. 
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Macdnnalil  had  a  hand.  Mr.  Cauchoii  s  amendment  expressed 
regret  that  the  gfovernment  }iad  not  taken  steps  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  seignioriai  tenure  question  during  the  session,  and 
Mr.  Sieotte's  very  adroitly  added,  "  or  one  for  the  iromedlato 
seUlemeni  of  the  cleiigy  reserves."  Inasmuch  as  **  settlement " 
might  mean  a  canfirmation  of  the  riatua  quo,  or  an  agteemeni 
to  the  demands  of  the  dear  grits  and  nntgeB^  these  amend- 
ments were  supported  by  the  two  latter  parties,  and  by  the  con* 
servatives ;  and  the  government  found  itself  beaten  by  a  vote- 
of  42  to  2!)  The  vote  being  really  one  of  non-confidence,  Mr. 
Hincks  jnx  inptly  adjourned  the  liouse  for  two  days,  and  ihcr 
ministry  hurried  together  to  discuss  a  way  out  of  the  diienmia- 
The  conservatives  and  clear  grits  each  held  its  separate  caucus 
the  following  day,  and  at  the  latter's  Geoige  Brown  was  jubilant 
as  he  saw  the  ''higher  game"  nowahnost  within  his  reach.  At  the 
other  meeting  was  no  exultation ;  but  there  sat  the  cool,  shrewd* 
headed  Hacdonald,  pointing  out  that  now  since  the  crisis  had 
oome,  their  fNuiy  should  move  with  more  prudence  and  cau- 
tion than  ever.  It  was  ckar  to  liiin,  he  said,  that  no  niinistry 
could  be  formed,  even  after  an  appeal  to  the  people,  without 
the  coalition  of  some  two  of  the  parties.  »Sir  Allan  MacNab^ 
as  was  his  wont,  became  excited  and  talked  extravagantly,  but 
Macdonald  reminded  him,  that  they  could  "  afford  now  to  sit 
and  see  tfaem  flounder  in  the  net"  There  is  no  way  for  them 
i^i  of  it^"  he  assured  his  colleagues.  Meanwhile  no  one  ontside 
of  those  who  sat  at  the  ministerial  condave  knew  what  ih» 
government  would  do  on  Thursday  next.  When  the  day  came 
the  house  met  at  the  stated  lioui ,  and  members,  .some  with 
anxious,  others  witii  curious,  and  not  a  few  with  gratified 
faces  took  their  seats  at  their  desks.  But  the  speaker  had 
hardly  taken  his  place  when  the  house  was  startled  by  the 
booming  of  cannon;  and  the  conviction  flashed  upon  unin- 
formed membeia  that  the  governor  was  on  his  way  to  prorogue 
parliament  Sir  Allan  MacKab  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
asked  the  ministiy  if  it  was  possible  that  the  government  had 
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tlccidcJ  on  an  immoiliate  prorogation.  Mr.  Morin  said  yes,  Ly 
a  siiup]*'  inclination  of  his  bead.  "Then,"  replied  tlie  knight 
trembliiig  with  excitement,  "  I  protest  in  the  name  of  tlic  op- 
pOMition  against  our  heing  broken  up  in  this  manner.  I  decUire, 
•on  behalf  of  myaeU  and  my  friencU^ihat  we  are  quite  prepared' 
to  make  a  respectful  reply  to  his  exoelleney's  speech,  that  we 
are  ready  to  pass  a  bill  bringing  the  new  franchise  act  into  op* 
nation,  and  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  current 
year.**  Sir  Allan  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  William  Lyon- 
Mackenzie,  ahuost  speechless  with  rage,  aiuse  and  bejcfan 
an  attack  upon  the  ministry.  After  pouring  out  liis  wrath 
upon  the  government  he  asked  permi&iion  to  introduce  a  bill 
on  the  clergy  reserves  ;  but  while  insisting  on  having  his  mo- 
tion put  the  knocking  of  blaok-rod  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  sergeant-at-arms  appeared  before  the  bar  eommu- 
nicating  the  fact  to  Mr.  Speaker.  Then  arose  a  general  oon<r 
fusion,  a  dozen  members  endeavoured  to  make  themselves 
lieard  at  once.  Some  members  could  be  understood  through 
the  din  to  say,  that  black-rod  must  wait  at  .the  door  till 
the  house  was  i)ir|ian!(l  to  send  liini  answer.  Mi.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  had  iiiainiaineJ  hi-s  place  on  the  floor  the  wliilc, 
now  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  arose,  and  began  to  speak 
with  great  vehemence.  He  declared,  that  of  all  the  disgrace- 
ful acts  of  which  the  government  had  been  guilty,  this  last 
was  the  worst  It  was^  he  affirmed,  an  unlawful  and  indecent 
use  of  the  power  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  public  from 
investigating  their  corrupt  actions  before  the  election.  While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  Mr.  Mackenae,  taking  the  motion  he  had 
written,  from  liis  desk,  walked  with  it  to  the  speaker's  chair. 
Mr.  Sherwood  ai-ose  to  a  question  of  order.  The  messenger, 
he  said,  had  been  admitted  without  the  consent  of  the  houiie. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  still  remained  standing  said  he  stood 
there  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Canada.  Here 
the  uproar,  in  the  words  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day»  became 
tremendous ;  Macdonald  speaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but 
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being  quite  inaudible,  and  the  speaker  standing  up  also  as  if 
to  speak.  The  sense  of  tlie  house,  however,  bedpan  to  return 
toit»  and  the  "faithful  commons"  eventually  proceeded  to  the 
eourt-houBe  where  the  legislative  council  held  session  and  the 
gOTemor  was  waiting. 

While  reading  the  inddents  of  this  memorable  Moming  many 
will  ask.  But  how  could  a  dissolution  be  dedared,  since  the  pass- 
age of  at  least  one  bill  through  both  branches  of  the  legisUiture 
was  neeessary  to  constitute  a  session?  So  queried,  too,  the 
speaker  in  whose  eyes  now  shone  the  light  of  triumph  as  he 
nervously  finsj^ered  a  slip  of  paper  he  carried  in  liis  hand.  He 
had  sat  in  the  chair  passionless  and  impartial  sinee  his  election, 
but  there  always  burnt  in  his  breast  the  desire  to  be  revenged 
on  Mr.  Hincks  for  having  refused  to  him  the  attorney-general- 
ship.  As  Speaker  it  was  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  any 
-infringement  of  constitutional  ussge  by  the  government,  or  th& 
house,  and  he  now  saw  the  time  at  hand  when  he  could  take 
TsveDge  on  the  premier.  The  governor  sat  on  the  vice-r^l 
chair  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  commons,  and  when  the 
Speaker  n  ached  the  bar  put  out  his  l^aiid  to  the  secretary  for 
his  speeeli.  But  he  hesitmed  and  a  look  of  astoni.shment  came 
over  his  face,for  the  Speaker  had  unfolded  the  paper  with  which 
his  fingers  had  been  nervously  toying  as  he  walked  over  to 
the  court  house,  and  in  a  bold  tone  in  which  one  could  catch  the 
feeling  of  subdued  triumph,  read:  *'  BCiT  rr  plbabe  Tovft  Excel- 
LSNCT,— Ithas  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  commons  house  of  parliament  to  communicate  to  the  throne 
the  general  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly  upon  the 
principal  subjects  which  have  emj>loyed  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  period  of  their  laboui*3.  It  is  not  now  part  of 
my  duty  to  address  your  excellency,  inasmuch  a^  there  has  been 
no  act  passed  or  judgment  of  parliament  obtained.  The  passage 
of  an  act  through  its  several  stages,  .according  to  the  law  or 
custom  of  parliament  solemnly  declared  applicable  to  parliamen- 
tary prooeeeingB  by  a  .decision     the  le^^uUitive  assMnbly  of 
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1841,  is  held  to  he  necessary  in  order  constitute  a  session  of 
parliament.  This  we  have  been  unable  to  accomjilLsh,  owing 
to  the  command  which  your  excellency  has  laid  upon  me  to 
meet  3*011  this  day  for  the  puipoae  of  prorogation ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  called  upon  to  asBine  your  ezcelleney»  on  the 
part  of  ber  majesty's  faithliil  commons^  that  it  is  not  from  any 
want  of  respect  to  yoniself  or  to  the  august  personage  whom 
you  represent  in  these  provinoes,  that  no  answer  has  been 
i*eturned  by  the  legislative  assembly  to  your  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne." 

This  address  was  also  read  in  the  French  language,  and  Mr. 
Fennings  Taylor  tells  u.^  that  as  his  excellency  listened  to  what 
he  regarded  as  an  act  of  censure  upon  his  ministers  and  a 
reprimand  to  hioiself,his  oountenance  displayed  deep  displeasure 
jmd  annoyance.  He  recovered  bis  calm,  cool  aspect  very  soon, 
however,  and  read  a  brief  speech  announcing  an  immediate  dis* 
solution  of  parliament. 

Political  affairs  had  now  reached  a  puzzling  state.  There 
•were  three  parties  in  the  field,  the  niinist<?rialists,  led  by  Mr. 
Hincks,  the  conservatives,  by  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  and  the  ch-ar 
grits,  by  George  Brown.  No  one  of  these  parties  could  hope 
to  be  returned  in  sufficient  strength  to  form  a  government;  so 
that  to  close  observers  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
in  coalition.  \  The  choioe  of  the  conservatives  was  between 
joining  their  forces  witb  the  ministerialists,  whom  they  were 
now  savagely  assailing  on  the  hustings  and  through  the  news- 
papers for  corruption  and  incompetency,  and  the  clear  grits.  To 
the  government  no  choice  presented  itself :  they  could  not  seek 
coalition  with  men  who  had  told  uj  ion  trumpets  that  they  were 
^'  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  infamy,'  nor  could  the}'^  on  the  other 
hand  submit  themselves  to  the  intolerable  tyranny  which  Mr. 
Brown  bad  set  up  in  bis  newspaper ;  so  they  went  to  the  polls  in 
A  sort  of  sullen  despair.  The  most  jubilant  politician  at  that 
election  was  Qeorge  Brown,  for  he  believed  that  the  hour  of 
office  was  at  hand.  He  was  led  away  by  the  deiusioik  that 
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«iiher  oue  of  tlie  other  two  partie^s  in  the  field  would  readily 
Join  its  forces  witii  his  own ;  but  he  did  not  see  himself  as 
others  saw  him.  At  the  very  time  that  he  went  about  among  his 
iollowen  in  a  storm  of  jubilation,  telling  them  that  their  day  was 
coming,  both  of  the  parties,  ather  of  whom  he  thought  would 
^oalesee  with  him  on  the  hint»  were  pondering  how  they  could 
get  into  office  without  making  such  a  compact  Fanny  Squeeis 
supposed  Nicholas  Nickleby  smitten  of  her  because  he  talked  with 
hci  uverthetea;  an<l  she  went  abroad  to  aniujimee  an  "engage - 
111*  lit,'  forgetting  that  it  take.s  t  wo  jiarties  to  a  contract.  Much 
like  Fanny  Squeers  was  George  Brown  at  this  election.  He 
was  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Hincks  could  be  bullied  or  lil)elled 
into  submiBsion  to  his  will,  and  so  concluded  to  ally  himself  with 
the  conservatives.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  party  and 
everybody  else  he  began  to  coquet  with  his  ancient  enemies 
private1y,and  to  support  them  in  the  Glohe,  Like  Fanny  Squeers, 
he  did  not  deem  two  parties  to  the  engagement  necessary. 
Becau.se  he  was  willing  to  fo^-m  a  compact  with  the  conserva- 
tives he  believed  they  were  ready  to  conlesce  with  him.  Mr. 
Brown  may  have  been  anxious  to  see  a  secularization  of  the  re- 
^rves — no  doubt  he  was— but  above  all  other  things  he  desired 
to  get  into  power.  So  eager  was  he  for  office,  and  so  little  did 
the  hereditaiy  evils  of  toryism  count  compared  with  the  capture 
of  Ms  own  "  higher  game,"  that  hegavewann  support  in  the 
Olch$  and  on  the  phttform  to  no  less  conservatives  than  HacNab, 
Macdonald  and  Cayley,  opposing  the  ministerial  candidates. 
This  portion  of  Mr.  Brown's  career  Mr.  Mackenzie  find.s  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  whitewa.sii  over.  But  it  need.s  only  a  few 
extracts  from  the  biographer's  book  to  abow  how  efiectually  it 
resisted  liis  treatment.  "That  Mr.  Brown  ever  expressed  an 
unqualified  wish  for  the  success  of  the  tones,"  he  says  on  page 
^2,  ''is  not  only  without  foundation  but  so  palpably  absurd  as 
to  require  no  eontradietion."  On  page  52,  a  contradiction  oomen, 
4ind  it  is  made  by  himself.  He  says :  **  Mr.  Brown  gave  his 
support  in  certain  cases  to  candidates  of  the  conmrvaiiv^  type 
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on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothinrr  to  be  hoped  from  the 
ministry."    We  have  made  the  italicii  in  the  lant  quoted  passage. 
It  would  not  have  accorded  with  the  opinions  so  strongly  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  have  it  stated  that  Mr.  Brown 
supported  such  oonservatiyes  as  Macdonald,MacNab  andCaylejr, 
80  hj  a  9iigffe8tio  faUi  the  writer  tries  to  leave  the  impression 
that  support  was  given  only  to  some  indifierent  politicians  who 
really  might, — and  this  was  a  generous  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  I — be  regarded  of  the  "  conservative  type."  Keep  still 
in  mind  who  were  the  "candidates  of  the  conservative  type," 
and  then  turn  to  the  next  page  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  book :  "  The 
new  government  was  savagely  assailed  by  the  Globe,   No  one 
could  expect  tiiat  a  government  in  which  the  names  of  J.  Ai 
Maodonald,  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Cayley  appeared»eottld 
be  other  than  hostile  to  the  detennlned  demands  oi  the  Upper 
Omadian  people  t "  We  are  not  dealing  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  as 
an  historical  writer  now:  that  Is  out  of  the  question;  but  we 
are  merely  showing  how  unskilled  he  is,  aft^r  all  his  attempts, 
in  the'use  of  whitewash.    Were  we  to  show  the  value  of  his 
statements  as  an  impartial  historian,  we  would  merely  quote 
from  the  page  preceding  that  containing  the  extract  just  given  : 
**  Mr.  Hineks  was  entitled  to  the  discredit  ol  forming  a  new 
combination  with  the  tories."  In  view  of  Mr.  Brown's  attempt 
and  failure  to  form  "  a  new  combination  with  the  toriesi"  the 
discredit  of  having  succeeded  in  doing  so  fell  to  Francis  Hincks  ? 
That  is  it  we  suppose.    Mr.  Mackenzie  also  forgets  that  Mr. 
Hincks  waived  his  personal  claims,  and  that  Kobert  Baldwin 
wrote  from  his  quiet  retreat  at  Spadina  strongly  endorsing 
the  coalition  and  the  course  of  M  i .  iimcks. 

Parliament  was  summoned  for  the  6  th  of  September.  For 
days  before  the  opening  intense  excitement  in  political  circles 
prevuled  at  the  capital;  a&d  several  caucuses  were  held,  some 
by  each  party  alone,  and  others  by  the  conservatives  and  dear 
grits  together.  The  plan  agreed  on  by  the  latter  was,  that  both 
bhould  unite  to  defeat  the  government    For  the  speakenBhip 
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there  were  throe  candidates,  George  E.  Cartier,  put  forward  by 
the  miniBtry;  John  Sandfield  Maodonald,  by  the  clear  grita,  and 
Hr.  Siootte,  by  the  Lower  Canada  oppositioxL  When  the  gover- 
nor-general had  withdrawn,  after  saluting  the  new  parliament, 
the  clerk  of  the  Assembly  took  the  chair.  The  three  candidates 
were  then  named,  and  aftei  some  hot  discussion  on  tlie  merits 
and  claims  of  each,  the  clerk  put  the  question,  Shall  Mr.  Cartier 
be  speaker  \  In  reply,  62  said  nay,  and  59  yea.  Mr.  Sicotte 
was  proposed  next,  when  the  clerk  told  the  yeas  to  rise ;  but 
only  a  eomparative  few  stood  up.  It  was  plain  to  the  house 
4liat  the  speakership  was  to  fall  to  John  Saadfield  tfaedonald* 
But  there  sat  on  a  ministerial  bench  a  member  who,  with  all  his 
fire  and  feeling  knew  how  to  be  cool,  and  he  resolved  that  the 
man  who  had  read  the  rebuke  to  the  goyemment  at  the  close  of 
the  last  parliament  should  not  grace  the  Speakci  s  chair.  The 
■clerk  counted  Mr.  Sicotte's  supporters,  and  was  about  to  call 
for  the  nays,  when  Mr.  Hincks,  with  flashing  eye,  sprang  to 
his  feet.  "  Put  me  with  the  yeas,"  he  said,  and  immediately 
the  entire  body  of  his  followers  also  stood  up.  Mr.  Sicotte 
was  declared  elected.  When  the  buzz  was  over,  Mr.  Maodonald  > 
the  defeated  candidate,  half  hissed  a  "  thank  you  "  across  the 
house  to  the  premier,  and  the  latter  answered  him  with  an 
ironical  bow. 

The  vote  showed  that  the  mini.stry  did  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  house,  yet,  Mr.  Hincks  argued,  as  the  V(jte  bad 
not  been  taken  oa  a  question  of  non-contidence,  he  need  not 
resign  till  some  other  sign  had  been  made.  On  the  following 
day  the  governor-general  came  down  and  delivered  his  speech 
from  the  throne.  Several  important  measures  were  promised, 
but  nothing  that  ink  and  pen  could  put  on  paper  would  have 
saved  the  ministry.  The  latter  now  saw  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  postponing  the  evil  day,  and  on  Friday, 
the  8th  instant,  resigned.  From  the  mass  of  political  timber 
ouw  atloat,  the  governor-general  set  about  to  select  some  one 
to  form  a  ministry,  and  bis  choice  fell  upon  Sir  AUao  MacNab> 
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But  John  A.  Macdonald's  was  the  head  that  planned  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  Mr.  Brown  and  one  or  two  of  hU  lieutenants 
were  almost  burating  with  anxiety  for  several  Kohts  after  it 
was  leamt  that  the  goyemor  bad  called  upon  MacNab,  ez' 
pecting  to  be  "  waited  on  "  and  inyited  to  'enter  the  cabinet 
But  Mr.  Brown  was  soon  to  find,  like  Fanny  Squeers,  that  be- 
tween himself  and  the  conservatives  there  was  no  "engage- 
ment." A  caucus  of  MacNab's  party  was  held,  at  wliicli  Jolni 
A.  Maedonald  was  the  most  prominent  figure.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  old  tory  party  had  been  now  out- 
grown by  the  province,  and  that  the  true  course  was  the 
medium  line  between  effete  toryism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
radicals.  Alliance,  be  said,  with  the  clear  grits — which  num- 
bered about  forty  strong — was  not  to  be  dreamt  of.  Their 
poHey  was  one  of  impetuosity  and  indiscretion,  and  their 
leader  would  tyrannize  with  his  newspaper  if  he  could  not 
rule  in  the  cabinet.  With  the  liberal  party,  wliich  had  become 
detached  from  the  extravagant  members  of  the  reform  side,  he 
said,  the  con.serTatives  could,  without  any  sacrihce  of  prioci- 
pie,  and  with  much  profit  to  the  country,  tinite.  The  secular- 
isation of  the  deigy  reserves,  and  the  abolition  of  seigniorial 
tenure  were  questions,  he  added,  upon  which  the  country  had 
expressed  Itself  unmistakably;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  wish. 

While  the  discussions  went  on,  and  messages  passed  between 
Sir  Allan  and  some  of  the  ex-ministers,  Mr.  Brown's  excite- 
ment had  [frown  to  a  very  hiu"h  pitch,  an<l  every  one  who  ap- 
proaciie<i  liim,  ho  fancied,  brought  a  letter  from  AlacNab.  At 
last,  to  his  utter  consternation,  he  leamt  that  the  coosenrativea 
were  in  communication  with  some  of  the  ox-ministers,  and 
later  on,  that  a  government  had  been  formed,  as  follows 

FOR  CANAHA  W£8T. 

Hon.  Sir  Allan  AIacNah, /Ve8if?€n<  of  CuwncU  and  Ministtr 

oj'  Agriculture. 
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HoK.  John  A.  Macdonald  .      -      -  Aftornffy-Qmeral, 

*"   Wk.  Cayley    -      •  -      .  Ingpedor-Qeneral. 

**    Robert  Spence   -  -       -       -  PostmaMer-Oeneral. 

"   John  Ross     -      -  -  Speaker  Legislative  Council, 

FOR  CANADA  £AST. 

Hon.  A.  N.  MoRiN  -  -  CommiMWTterofChmmLande. 

"   L.  T.  DRUanfOND  -  AUoimey-General. 

"    P.  J.  0.  Chaveau  -       -      -     Provincial  Secretary. 

**    E.  P.  Tacub       -  -       -       -  Receiver-General. 

"   J,  Chabot   -      "  Commiaaioner  0/  FMic  Wtyrks, 

This  was  the  famous  MacNab-Moi  in  goverament,  the  first 
liberal-conservative  ministry  formed  in  Canada,  the  combina- 
tion in  which  were  fused  the  staid  and  respectable  liberal  senti- 
ment of  the  province,  and  the  liberalized  and  broadened  form 
of  oonaerratire  opinion.  With  this  coalition  disappeared  from 
the  stage  the  hiatoric  reform  party^  the  apostate  reformers  or 
grits,  only  remaming.  Strictly  speaking  we  have  no  "reformers*' 
now ;  and  those  who  call  themselves  such  are  the  descendants 
of  the  baftied  grits  who  set  up  a  cry  of  rage  when  liberal  and 
eonseryative  sank  a  few  imaginary  difference-?,  and  blended  into 
a  party  liberal  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  public  opinion  and 
conservative  enough  not  to  run  into  excess. 

Meanwhile  Qeorge  Brown's  excitement  had  passed  away,  and 
as  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  he  was 
now  aiudoits  to  see  the  reserves  secularized,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  held  his  peace  till  he  learnt  what  the  policy  of 
the  new  government  was.  But  he  did  no  such  thing.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  "  the  now  ministry  wa.s  sav- 
agely assailed  by  the  Glvhc"  After  parliament  liad  met  Mr.  Mac- 
donald promptly  introduced  a  measure  dealing  with  the  clergy 
reserves.  This  act  abolished  all  distinctions  between  religious 
denominations  by  providing  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  all 
land-saka,  after  the  deduction  of  expenses,  be  handed  over 
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to  the  municipalities  in  proportion  to  population,  the  amount 
to  be  applicable  for  ordinary  municipal  purposes.  Another 
bill  was  introduced  abolishing  feudal  rights  and  duties  in  Lower 
CSanada^and  allowing  compensation  to  seigneurs  in  csoes  where 
vested  rights  had  grown  up  under  the  tenure.  Since  the  object 
of  George  Brown,  according  to  the  Globe  and  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
was  to  have  a  settlement  of  the  clergy  reserves  made,  and 
Bince  it  wa.s  because  of  allofred  dilatoriness  on  Mr.  Hincks'  part 
in  settling  this  question  that  Mr.  Brown  seceded  from  the 
ministerialists,  his  support  to  a  government  which  swept  state- 
chuTchtsm  away  ougbt  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  did 
not.  On  the  contraiy,  the  new  ministry  was  still  **  savagely 
assailed  by  the  Globe,**  It  was  not,  after  all,  state-churdiism 
so  much  that  Mr.  Brown  eared  about,  though  Mr.  Mackenzie 
does  not  tell  us  so,  but  his  ftulure  to  capture  the  "  higher  game.'* 
There  was  some  astonishment  among  the  fos^sil  tories  at  the 
stand  taken  by  the  new  ministry ;  and  John  Hillyard  Cameron, 
John  W.  Gamble  an<l  Kdmimd  Turner  were  utterly  scandalized 
and  withdrew  their  august  support.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  conservative  side  expressed  regret,  and  others  wonder. 
The  Belleville  Intelligencer  said :  "  Who  would  have  fiuded 
that  the  knight  of  Bundum  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gayley  would 
ever  have  surrendered  their  principles  on  the  clergy  reserve 
question.  That  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  should  have  done 
so,  does  not  astonish  us,  because  we  have  long  known  his  views 
upon  this  question,  ami  that  they  had  undergone  considerable 
chanL'e,  so  far  as  its  settlement  would  tend  to  allay  the  un- 
natural excitement  which  has  so  long  agitated  the  country. 
Weil,  these  men  are  to  compose  the  ministry,  with  the  French 
members,  who  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Hincks'  administra- 
tion. So  that  the  changes  are  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
province*  exclusively." 

In  the  legislature  the  new  ministry  were  subjected  to  some 
scathing  criticism,  and  some  of  those  who  had  not  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  maxim,  that 
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"the  Queen's  government  must  go  on,"  loaded  conservative 
ministei-ii  with  reproacli  for  sittincr  in  the  same  cabinet  with 
men  whom  they  had  m  lately  denounced.  Atr.  Macdonald,  of 
Qlengariy,  said,  among  other  things,  in  a  very  long  and  windy 
speeeb :  Well,  the  boose  met  after  an  adjournment  of  a  year, 
and  amendments  to  ibe  address  hostile  to  the  administration 
veie  adopted.  Charges  of  a  very  serions  nature  were  brought 
against  the  administration.  The  honourable  member  for  King- 
ston (Hr.  Haedonald),  who  had  now  gone  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  was  to  be  the  administration  leader,  stood  up  in  his  place 
in  thi<!  house  and  declared  tliat  the  administration  then  in 
pow*  I  \vere  'steeped  in  infamy  to  tln-ir  very  lips,'  and  that  they 
were  '  tainted  with  corruption  collectively  and  individually, 
both  in  their  public  and  private  characters.'  And  yet  within 
three  months  alter,  they  found  the  gentleman  who  made  use  of 
that  language,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  parliament, 
amalgamating  with  the  administration  which  he  had  thus  de« 
nounced  I  Could  anything  have  happened  whieh  would  have 
taken  the  people  more  by  surprise?" 

The  Globe  in  a  calm  mood  made  an  estimate  of  the  new  min- 
istry, and  said  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  :  "Then  we  have 
Mr.  attorney -general  Macdonald,  the  only  man  of  any  working 
qualities  in  the  government^  the  only  one  who  can  make  a  set 
qieech  in  the  houRo,  the  man  who  must  be  the  leader  in  the 
assembly.  Has  Mr.  Maodonald  ever  shown  any  tendency  to 
reform  principles  ?  Was  he  not  one  of  the  most  adave  meai- 
ben  of  the  Metcalfe  cabioet^  the  opponent  of  responsible 
goverument  ?  Is  he  not  known  to  hold  the  highest  conserva* 
tive  views  ?  " 

This  was  llie  same  "  Mr.  Macdonald  "  whom  the  Gh>Ur^  had 
supported  when  it  saw  hopes  of  a  coalition  witli  the  tories.  It 
is  needless  also  to  say,  that  tlie  inference  we  ought  to  draw 
from  this  statement,  namely,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  was  one  of 
Metcalfe's  ministers,  is,  like  many  other  things  published 
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and  spoken  bj  Mr.  Brown,  inoozreet*  Mr.  Macdonald  did  not 

enter  the  cabinet  till  after  Metcalfe  had  left  the  countiy. 

In  December,  Lord  El^n,  who  Lad  lived  to  see  the  system 
of  government  advocated  by  his  father-m-lav^'  in  his  masterly- 
report*  tried  and  proved  successful,  sailed  for  England.  His 
after  career  was  worthy  of  tlie  man  who  so  ably  and  fearlessly 
peiformed  bis  duty  in  Canada  in  a  time  of  perplexity  and 
tannoiL  After  performing  important  servioes  in  China  and 
Japazi)  and  sitting  for  a  time  in  Falmenton's  cabinet  as  post- 
master-general, be  was  appointed  to  the  vioe-royaJty  of  India. 
While  making  a  propfrem  through  the  north-western  provinces, 
he  was  attacked  \vith  serious  diseiise  of  the  heart,  and  died 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas,  where,  at  his  request, 
and  in  a  spot  selected  l)y  Lady  Elgin,  his  remains  were  laid. 
His  successor  to  the  governorship  of  Canada  was  Sir  Edmund 
Walker  Head. 

.  *For  extracts  from  Lord  IhirbMii**  Roport»  aa»  Appondix  (Mj. 
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SIR  EDMUND  W.  HEAD,  was  bom,  in  1805,  near  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  England.  He  came  of  a  distinguished  and  very 
ancient  family  which  ha<l  for  an  ancestor  Richard  Head,  baro- 
net, in  167C.  Edinnnd  was  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  first-class  in  classics,  subsequently  obtaining 
a  fellowship  in  Mere  ton.  Here  he  was  appointed  university 
examiner,  and  examined  Lord  £lgin»  whom  he  was  afterwards 
to  succeed  as  governor-general  of  Canada,  for  a  Mereton  f  eUow- 
ship.  An  article  of  his  published  by  the  Foreign  Q^aiUrly 
MeffieWf  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  marquis  of  Lands* 
downe — who  had  the  honour  of  "  bringing  out**  Macauley  under 
almost  similar  circumstances — and  this  nobleman  prevaikd 
upon  hiin  to  study  ecclesiastical  law.  He  found,  lio we ver,  that 
theology  was  not  his  proper  vocation,  and,  like  his  giddy-headed 
kinsman  Sir  Francis,  entered  a  poor-law  office  as  assistant-com- 
missioner. In  this  department  he  acquitted  himself  with  such 
excellent  disciiminatbn  and  high  ability,  that  on  a  change  of 
ministry,  though  the  in-coming  party  were  not  of  his  school  of 
politics,  he  was  appointed  diief-commissioner.  The  poor-law, 
however,  grew  into  bad  odour,  though  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioner wari  beyond  reproach,  and  the  ministry  was  obliged 
to  reconstruct  it.  It  was  felt  by  the  }:;^overnment  that  a  man  of 
Sir  Edmund's  ability  and  high  character  ought  to  have  employ- 
ment; and  in  1848  they  appointed  him  to  the  governorship 
of  New  Brunswick.  This  position  he  retained  till  1854,  when 
he  was  appointed  govemor-geneial  of  Canada.   As  will  be 
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Been  by  the  record*  of  Sir  Edmund's  CSanadian  adminuiration,. 

he  was  a  man  of  a  discerniu;^  mind  and  wide  experience,  who 
could  not  be  coaxed  or  driven  from  the  path  of  duty.  Above 
all  his  sense  of  honour  was  so  keen  that  no  consideration  could 
bring  him  to  follow  any  course  that  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  and  impartiality  of  the  position  he  held.  We  Rhall 
see  him,  as  we  proceed,  in  trying  places,  and  hear  him  loaded 
with  reproach  for  doing  his  duty.  But  the  snake  may  crawl 
upon  the  spotless  stone  and  coyer  it  with  stime,  still  the  purity 
of  the  marble  will  outlive  the  defilement  Througli  all  the* 
slander  and  malignant  abuse  heaped  upon  Sir  Francis  during 
the  years  iinmediatel}'  to  follow,  the  cliaracter  of  the  man 
assailed  stamls  forth  to-day  unuimished  by  any  improper  act 
during  his  admlni.stration. 

Tlie  health  of  Mr.  Morin  now  began  to  fail  him  and  he  longed 
to  be  out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  political  life  and  get  upon 
the  bandi,  a  haven  where  all  harassed  statesmen  believe  **  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Mr» 
Morin's  resignation  disturbed  the  Lower  Omada  portion  of  the 
cabinet  Gol  Tach^  took  the  place  of  the  retiring  leader^  Mr. 
Drummond  ret«ned  his  old  post,  Francis  Lemieux  became  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  Mr.  Cauchon  assumed  charge  of  the 
department  of  crown  lands,  and,  a  man  destined  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  our  history,  George  Etienne  Cartier,  wa* 
chosen  provincial  secretary.  For  some  time  past  it  appears  Mr. 
Ifacdonald  had  strongly  admired  Mr.  Cartier,  while  the  latter 
was  diawn  with  an  irresistible  force  towards  the  attomey-gen- 
eial-west  It  was  then  began  that  friendship,  unique  in  the 
histoty  of  Canadian  public  men,between  these  two  distinguished 
statesmen;  a  friendship  that  survived  through  the  trial  and  the 
battle,  but  which,  at  least  on  the  side  of  one,  was  shattered  when 
both  stood  in  tlie  noonday  of  their  fame,  and  after  their  great- 
est victories  had  been  won. 

Parliament  met  in  February  following  in  Quebec.  In  fancy 
then  could  be  heard  through  Canada  the  ringing  of  sabres  and  the 
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booming  of  cannon  in  the  Crimen,  and  every  noise  increased  the 

beat  of  the  heightened  public  pulse.  It  was  announced,  too,  tliat 
Great  Bntuin  would  need  every  available  soldier,  and  that  a 
portion  of  tlie  troops  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  Canada.  The 
instinct  oi  self-defence  at  once  arose  and  found  expression  in 
the  government's  militia  bill.  This  measure  can  only  be  justified 
in  the  light  of  a  time  when  the  air  was  full  of  the  sounds  of  war» 
It  provided  for  the  formation  of  two  great  militia  bodies,  one  to 
be  called  tiie  sedentary,  the  other  the  active.   The  former  was 
to  include  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  province  between  the- 
a;xes  of  eighteen  and  sixty ;  the  latter  all  those  under  forty 
years.    They  were  to  muster  once  a  year  for  drill ;  and  the 
cheeks  of  those  wlio  drew  the  bill  flushed  as  they  thouirht  what- 
a  force  this  would  be  to  hurl  against  an  invader.    Not  unreason- 
ably the  opposition  inveighed  against  the  measure,  chaiging; 
the  ministry  with  endeavouring  to  establish  a  standing  army 
which  they  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  corses  of  a  free- 
country.    The  bill  passed,  however,  and  remained  in  force  for 
about  eight  years.  It  may  be  called  the  parent  of  our  present 
militia  system.   The  government  were  fiercely  opposed  by  the 
clear  grits,  and  notably  by  George  Brown  and  his  lieutenauts,. 
William  L)  un  Mackenzie  and  John  Sandfield  Macdonald.  Mr. 
Hincks  rendered  loyal  support  to  his  party,  a  lesson  which 
some  of  the  grit  statesmen  who  have  been  so  ready  in  their 
books  to  criticise  the  career  of  that  gentleman  would  do  well  to* 
bear  in  mind.    Mr.  Hincks  had  been  superseded  not  more  by 
conservatives  than  by  his  own  party,  bat  this  did  not  prevent 
his  cordial  support  of  the  coalition.   It  is  not  a  hundred  years 
ago  since  a  certain  party  in  Canada  changed  their  leader,  as  wo 
suppose  they  liad  a  perfect  rif:;:ht  to  do,  whereupon  a  personal 
hostility  grew  up  between  the  discarded  and  the  newly  chosen 
head  ;  and  they  have  since  been  barely  able  to  maintain  decent 
appearances.    If  the  writers  of  some  of  our  Canadian  books 
would  try  to  follow  Mr.  Hincks'  example  during  the  time  under 
diacussion,  instead  of  criticising  where  there  is  nothing  to  cen- 
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sure,  they  would  appear  themaelveB,  -when  their  careers  are 
over,  brighter  figures  to  succeeding  book-writers.   After  the 

session  closed  Mr.  Hiucks  went  to  England,  and  while  there 
was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

During  the  summer  the  question  of  denominational  schools 
was  discussed  on  the  platform  and  thron^^li  the  press  with  a 
great  deal  of  vehemeDce»  Mr.  firown  rode  the  protestatit  horse 
with  much  flourish  through  the  couatiy.  The  greater  portion 
uti  Upper  Canada  was  in  favour  of  non-sectarian  schools,  while 
the  people  of  the  lower  province  would  not  hear  of  "  haiushing 
God  from  the  class-rooms,"  and  insisted  on  separate  control. 
The  government  tilled  on  maintaining  the  existing  system; 
and  their  opponents  said  they  were  bondsmen  to  Rome.  While 
«very  other  question,  after  a  too  long  bruiting,  lost  its  potency 
to  stir  the  multitude  up  to  tumult,  the  pope  and  Rome  never 
once  failed  in  its  object  The  mention  of  Rome  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing,  to  demagogues  of  George  Brown*s 
stripe — and  Qeoige  Browo,  however  many  Stirling  qualities  he 
may  have  possessed,  was  the  arch  type  of  a  demagogue — ^what 
<lynamitc  is  now  to  tlie  Russian  nihilist  and  a  wing  of  the  Irish 
agitators. 

Parliament  opened  at  Toronto  in  February.  During  the 
debate  on  the  addreas  Mr.  Brown  made  a  slashing  assault  upon 
the  government^  charging  ministers  wth  infidelity  to  pledges, 
and  disregard  for  the  will  of  the  people.  On  the  night  of  Tues- 
day the  26th  of  Februaiy,  some  ministerialists  remarked  that 
the  eritieism  of  Mr.  Brown  might  he  correct  and  proper,  hut 
they  doubted  the  judiciousness  of  such  censotship  by  one  who 
had  coquetted  with  conservatives  and  supported  their  leaders 
flt  the  late  election,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  coalition  with 
tlieir  iorces.  John  A.  Macdonald,  upon  whom  Mr.  Brown  had 
showered  some  indiscreet  speech,  sat  at  his  desk  smiling,  and 
when  an  opportunity  occurred  arose  to  add  his  testimony  to 
the  remark)  of  the  preoeding  speakers^  In  a  half  playful,  yet 
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half  bitter  wa}^  ho  called  attention  to  the  difiorcnce  between 
George  Bro\\ n  hopeful  and  Geor^^e  Brown  disappointed.  But 
notwithstanding^  that  Mr.  Brown  had  at  tir»t  su])ported  the  re- 
formers and  then  deserted  them;  and  that  he  ridiculed  the  clear 
grita  for  forsaking  their  part  y  and  afterwards  became  the  leader 
of  ihe  dear  grits  himself;  and  though  he  tried  to  ally  himself 
with  the  conservatives,  and  savagely  attacked  the  refonaaeis  for 
succeeding  where  he  had  failed ;  yea,  though  he  had,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  supported  MaoNab,  Macdonald  and  Cayley 
before  the  election,  and  ferociously  assailed  them  aft^r  the  elec- 
tion, because  they  \vuulil  not  coalesce  with  him,  uad  after  they 
had  aboiiished  state  chureliisni — tlie  thinix  for  which  he  said  he 
had  been  chiefly  contending — notwithstanding,  we  say,  all  this, 
of  all  the  sins  in  the  political  calendar  the  most  hateful  in  his 
eyes  was  inconsistency.  He  rose  trembling  with  excitement,  and 
poured  out  a  stream  of  invective  on  the  government^  taunting 
them  with  corruptioii,  incompetency  and  dishonour;  and  with 
infideltty  to  their  pledges  and  the  people's  trust.  Once  again 
temper  got  the  better  of  the  cool  attorney -general  west.  He 
was  observed  to  tremble  and  j^row  white  at  his  seat,  while  Mr. 
Brown  went  on;  and  as  the  latter  gentleman  took  Ids  seat  like 
a  subsided  volcano,  Mr.  Macdonald  jumped  up.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  articulate  distinctly,  but  when  his  voice 
grew  clear  and  his  nerves  steady,  there  was  no  effort  needed 
to  catch  bis  meaning.  He  accused  Mr.  Brown  of  having,  while 
acting  as  secretary  to  a  commission  appointed  some  years  be* 
fore  to  investigate  abuses  said  to  exist  in  the  management  of 
the  provincial  penitentiary  at  Kingston,  falsified  testimony, 
suborned  convict  witnesses,  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  iiiur- 
derers  in  order  to  induce  them  to  give-  false  evidence.  Such 
appalling  charges  coming  from  a  minister  of  the  government 
bewildered  several  members  of  the  house,  but  others  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  made  similar  charges  years 
before,  and  believed  that  he  had  strong  warrant  for  reiterating 
them  now.  In  making  these  chaiges  Mr.  Macdonald  is  open  to 
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oensuie,  not  indeed  for  hftving.  as  Hr.  Maekeniie  meanly  alleges 

in  his  book,  preferred  them  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  and 
under  the  belief  that  a  coi  Liiia  document  which  alone  could 
exonerate  Mr.  Brown,  had  been  Inirnt  at  the  Montreal  fire;  but 
in  allowing  an  opponent  to  provoke  him  into  gravely  making 
charges  that  had  been  substantiated  only  by  ramonr.  From 
all  that  can  be  gathered  he  did  not  assert  the  wrongnloing  as 
hsving  come  within  his  personal  knowledge,  but  repeated  the 
charges  in  language  of  burning  passion,  and  in  the  words 
employed  by  the  lips  of  rumonr.  After  Mr.  MaodonaJd  had 
taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Brown  arose  shivering  with  rage.  He  re- 
pelled the  charge  in  fierce  words,  naid  he  had  taken  down  the 
attorneY-r:^enerars  statements,  and  would  hold  him  renponsiVile 
for  them.  The  house  was  too  much  excited  to  proceed  with 
other  work,  and  the  Hceue  in  the  legislature  was  the  topic  for 
knots  of  persons  in  the  street  after  adjournment  On  the 
following  day,  Hr.  Brown  moved  for  a  committee  of  enquiry 
and  daring  the  diaeuasion  Mr.  Macdonald  expzeased  hia  regret 
at  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  day,  but  maintained  that  he 
had  strong  reasons  then,  and  still,  for  believing  that  the  charges 
he  had  preferred  against  the  honounil»le  member  tor  Lambton 
were  not  without  foundation  ;  though,  he  repeated,  he  had  not 
spoken  from  personal  knowledge.  The  committee  brought  in 
a  report  which  neither  convicted  nor  exonerated  Mr.  Brown^ 
and  the  house  passed  a  motion  aetting  forth  that :  "Attorney- 
general  Macdonald  appears  to  have  acted  under  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  cbaiges  made  against  Mr.  Brown,  and 
to  have  been  justified  in  doing  so  by  all  the  evidence  within  his 
reach.*'  Mr.  Mackensie  displays  a  great  deal  of  malice  in  writing 
about  tliis  event,  aitd  endeavours  to  show  thai  not  onlv  Mr. 
Brown's  tVillowerc*,  hut  1*  ading  members  of  the  government, 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  "  It  was  remark- 
able "  he  says,  "that  one  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  colleagues,  attorney- 
general  Drummond,  was  candid  enough  to  declare  that  there  was 
no  evidence  criminating  Mr.  Brown,    Sir  Allan  MacNab  and 
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other  conservatives  took  similar  ground  and  boldly  stated  their 
views."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  both  Sir  Allan  MacNab 
and  Mr.  Pnimmond  were  at  this  time  hostile  to  Mr.  Macdonald, 
and  would  lose  no  plausible  opportunity  to  discredit  him  before 
the  house.  Sir  Allan  knew  that  the  desire  of  all  the  cabinet 
members,  save  one  or  two,  was  to  see  Maodonald  0€cupy  the 
premier's  seat;  while  Mr.  Drummond  had  ambitions  of  his  own, 
but  saw  that  Macdonald  vas  preferred  before  himself.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  MacNab  was  forced  out,  and  Col.  Tach<S 
•called  in  his  place,  the  question  of  leadenihip  in  the  assembly 
arose  between  Macdonald  and  Drummond,  and  because  the 
former  was  chosen  the  latter  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  high 
dudgeon. 

Another  of  Mr.  Maodonald's  quarrek  during  this  session  is 
worth  recording.  On  a  motion  regarding  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment,Col.  Rankin,who  possessed  an  exasperating  tongue,  seemed 
•disposed  to  create  some  tumult.    About  this  time,  stories  of 

dissentions  in  the  cabinet  were  on  everybody's  lip,  and  it  as 
well  understood  that  the  government  was  sick  of  Sir  Allan, 
and  trying  to  be  rid  of  him.  As  Col.  Rankin  proceeded  with 
his  speech  it  was  evident  that  he  was  inspired  by  public  rumour, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  his  remarks  as  offensive  as  possible. 
He  could  not  understand  the  course  the  government  had  pur- 
sued in  the  seat  of  government  matter,  he  said.  **  If  there  was 
any  point  on  which  they  ought  to  agree,  he  thought  this  ought 
to  be  one,  and  their  not  being  able  to  take  any  decided  course 
showed  that  they  were  unfit  to  hold  office  any  longer.  He  was 
well  aware  that  the  tone  of  the  remarks  he  was  now  makini^ 
wjLS  not  Consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
the  miiiistt y  on  some  former  occasions,  but  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  always  maintained  an  independent  position, 
and  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be  described  as  a  follower  of 
the  govenunent;  and  though  he  had  supported  some  of  their 
measures,  he  never  regarded  them  as  men  of  a  high  order  of 
ialent:  while  anything  of  a  oompUmentary  nature  which  he 
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had  saitl  about  them  \\  as  well  known  to  liave  been  said  in  irony. 
He  would  still  sui)}>ort  such  measures  as  he  approved  of  regard- 
less of  the  quarter  whence  Uioy  emanated.  In  looking  at  the 
cooduct  of  the  government  lately,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  a  certain  exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square,  called  the '  bappy 
family/  wbich  consisted  of  a  collection  of  animab  natuialiy 
the  moBt  hostile  to  eacb  other,  but  which  had  been  taught  to 
appear  before  the  public  as  the  most  harmonious  in  the  world. 
But  one  couM  not  help  feeling  that  when  the  public  eye  wa.s 
off  them  they  would  indulge  in  scratches  and  bites  ;  and  he 
thought  the  ministry  were  somewhat  in  the  same  {)osition ;  for 
notwithstanding  their  professions  of  perfect  harmony,  no  great 
question  came  up  on  which  they  had  not  some  difference  of 
opinion  \  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  privatCj  like  the  happy 
family,  they  indulged  in  some  of  those  contests  of  which  tho 
house  sometimes  saw  the  symptoms."  He  was  proceeding  with 
some  general  reflections  in  the  same  tone,  on  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  speaker.  He  then 
Baid  that  a  more  titting  opportunity  would  probably  occur  before 
long,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  ministry,  and  of  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  avail  himself.  He  then  moved  that  Toronto  is  a 
most  desirable  ])!aco  at  which  to  establish  the  permanrat  seat 
of  government  in  Canada. 

When  Col.  Bankin  ceased,  Mr.  John  A.  Madonald  arose.  He 
ridiculed  the  remarks  of  the  colonel  who,  he  said,  had  been  des- 
cribing happy  families  and  like  exhibitions,  with  such  wit  and 
gusto  fts  would  lead  ])eople  to  Imagine  that  he  must  have  been 
a  show iiian  himself  ;  but  he  had  not  sai<l  anvthinj;  (  f  mu  ikuh 
other  exhibitions  that  had  been  seen  in  h  nui^m,  such  a-.  <  'jHi- 
beway  Indians."  He  confessed,  als'),  that  he  had  gone  su  lar  as 
to  compliment  the  government;  but  that  had  only  been  done  in 
irony,  and  probably  the  motion  he  had  just  made  was  in  irony 
too.  He  could  not  believe,  however,  that  the  hon.  member  wan 
quite  so  bad  as  he  had  represented  himself  to  be,  and  he  thought 
that  the  remark  must  have  been  an  after-thought,  for  the  hon. 
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gentleman  could  never  have  been  so  insincere  as  to  have  voted 
on  many  oecaeions  with  the  majority  of  the  house  contrary  to  his 
own  convictions.  These  and  other  remarks  which  the  newnpaper 
reporten  did  not  catch  exasperated  the  colonel,  and  on  attorney- 
general  Macdonald  taking  his  seat  the  former  arose  again  and 
said  he  understood  the  attorney -general- west  t<>  allude  to  the 
exhibition  of  Ojil'beway  Indians;  but  th.iL  was  a  respectable 
affair  compared  with  the  exhibition  o£  ravenous  animals  to 
which  he  had  compared  the  luinistry ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  they  were  all  plotting  and  counter-plotting  against  eadt 
other.  He  had  previously  believed  the  ministry  to  be  possessed 
of  the  feelings  of  men  of  honour,  but  he  found  that  there  was 
among  that  ministry  one  person  whom  he  could  never  regard 
with  any  feeling  but  that  of  unmitigated  contempi  He  never 
could  regard  with  any  other  feeling  any  person  who  was  guilty 
of  a  violation,  of  truth.  There  was  a  person  in  the  ministry 
whose  conduct  he  could  not  describe  in  any  langiui^^'e  that 
would  not  be  unparliamentary.  The  individual  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  the  attorney-general- west. 

When  the  speaker  had  proceeded  thus  far  an  uproar  arose 
through  the  chamber,  and  the  cries  of  order !  order  I  alone 
were  distinguished  above  the  din.  In  the  mid^t  of  the  tumult 
the  dock  struck  six  and  the  house  arose,  while  the  personal 
friends  of  the  belK^ferent  members  surrounded  each  to  prevent 
a  collision.  After  the  speakt-r  takino"  his  place  at  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  he  rose  and  said  he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  possibility  of  a  collision  taking 
place  between  the  two  lion,  members  who  were  engaged  in 
controversy  when  he  left  the  chair ;  and  he  thought,  in  order 
to  prevent  anything  unpleasant  taking  place,  that  both  gentle- 
men should  be  put  under  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

Hr.  Chisholm  said,  if  the  language  used  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex,  before  the  house  adjourned,  was  to  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  of  that  house,  collisions  would  take  place  frequently, 
and  lie  tliuuglil  it  rigiit  to  call  upon  the  hon.  member  offending 
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to  retract  those  words ;  else  they  ought  to  be  taken  down. 
Neither  of  the  hon.  members  was  now  present,  and  it  Locarno 
the  house  to  vindicate  its  own  privilege,  and  to  send  for  the 
beUigerents  and  place  ihem  in  the  custody  of  the  sei^geani-at- 
arms.  The  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  adjourn- 
ment and  now,  should  have  led  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  to 
iiave  retracted. 

Mr.  Murney  deemed  it  riglit  for  any  hon.  member  in  the 
opposition  to  state  what  he  pleased,  in  a  jiolitical  way.  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  on  tlie  other  side,  and  to  do  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  (Rankin)  had  fairly  done.  How  had  that  hon.  mem- 
ber been  met  ?  Why  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination of  insulting  him. 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  not  right  to  increase  the  pain  of  the 
liouae  by  such  remarks.  He  himself  had  not  acted  very  promptly 
in  calling  the  attorney-general  to  order  when  he  addressed  the 
house,  because  he  thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman  Jid  not  go 
■beyond  he  (the  speaker)  thought  was  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. To  prevent  further  dithculty  he  must  beg  of  the  hon, 
member  for  Essex  to  retract  the  words  he  used. 

Mr.  Mumey  thought  it  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the  attorney- 
.general  to  insult  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  personally,  fie 
had  listened  with  great  pain  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  attomey- 
.general-west,  but  he  claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  say  in  that 
house  all  he  wished  with  respect  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
jsite,  as  to  their  political  acts,  and  he  dated  their  right  to  oppose 
this. 

The  Speaker  said,  if  the  house  were  to  go  on  with  this  con- 
troversy, more  trouble  would  ensue.  He  would  propose  a  plan 
which  would  impute  the  fault  to  neither  of  the  hon.  gentlemen, 
siamely,  that  they  should  both  be  placed  under  the  custody  of 
the  seigeant^t-arma— (hear,  hear,  and  sensation) — ^when,  prob- 
ably,  the  house  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  their 
condttcti  and  it  could  Myadicate  upon  ii  That  would  be  the 
better  way,  without  now  discussing  which  was  in  the  right  and 
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which  was  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Macdonald  came  into  the  house 
after  the  discussion  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  and  veiy 
coolly  ofiered  advice  to  the  Speaker  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  **  two  Hon.  gentlemen."  Many  members 
ishook  their  heads  and  said  that  it  would  not  pass  away  so  quietly 
as  this,  and  believed  that  the  affikir  would  end  in  a  rencontre 
at  ten  paces.  But  in  the  words  of  Burke,  "  the  age  of  chivalry 
had  gone  ;  that  of  sophistcrs,  economists,  and  ciilculators  liad 
succeeded,"  and  Messrs.  Kankin  and  Macdonald  tired  no  shots 
and  had  no  "  meeting." 

It  was  now  generally  known  that  the  rumours  which  Col. 
Bankinhad  repeated  in  the  house,  in  such  an  offensive  manner, 
were  not  without  some  foundation.  Members  of  the  cabinet 
did  not  try  to  conceal  their  denre  to  be  rid  of  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
Nab  and  to  have  a  *'  younger  and  more  capable  member  "  of 
the  council  in  bis  place.  The  younger  and  more  capable  mem- 
ber, we  need  not  say,  was  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  though 
tlie  conspiracy  formed  for  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Allan  was  the 
.spontaneous  action  of  the  greattM-  nuniltd-  of  ministers,  we  need 
not  doubt  that  Mr.  Macdonald  liimsclf  had  ambition  to  become 
the  leader.  He  had  sat  calmly  in  the  hoUse  through  several 
sessions  while  the  conservative  party  gradually  went  to  pieces 
through  lack  of  capable  leadership,  and  seldom  made  a  sign  of 
impatience.  He  sat  unbowed  while  the  reform  parly  towered 
above  their  opponents  in  numbers  and  prestige  f  saw  that  party 
pass  away  like  the  pageant  in  the  Tempest  isle ;  saw  the  conser- 
vatives come  again  to  power,  and,  now,  through  infei'ior  leader- 
ship, show  a  tendenc}'  to  a  second  fall.  He  met  the  recalcitrant 
ministers  at  one  of  their  "  conspiracy  gatherings,"  as  Sir  Allan 
passionately  described  the  meetings.  He  wa-s  inforn^ed  that 
his  colleagues  desired  that  he  should  become  their  leader,  that 
doom  awaited  the  government  if  Sir  Allan  remained  at  its  head, 
and  that  the  duty  of  the  party's  well-wisheis  was  now  to  get 
lid  of  the  premier.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  understood  to  have  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  eolleaguea  and  to  promise  to  assist 
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in  doing  whatever  they  believed  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
government.  Sir  Allan  at  this  time  was  a  victim  to  gout»  and 
was  frequently  unable  to  attend  the  meetiogs  of  council.  It 
came  to  hie  ears  that  the  ministry  had  resolved  at  a  caucus  to 
put  Mr.  Maodonald  in  his  place,  and  his  anger  knew  no  hounds. 
When  the  paroxysm  of  his  disease  was  over,  he  reviewed  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  found,  with  some  exultation,  that  he  was 
mast-er  of  the  Hitiiation.  He  was  premier  he  told  his  friends, 
indeed  )>lurted  it  out  publicly,  not  by  the  suflVago  of  his  con- 
spirator colleagueSjbut  of  that  of  the  governor.  He  even  fancied 
that  he  might  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  cabal  altogether, 
and  rally  around  him  other  men  who  would  have  sufficient  fol- 
lowing in  the  house  to  sustain  the  ministry.  Presently  the 
newspapers  began  to  open  fire  upon  him,  telling  him  that  he 
was  a  log  in  the  path  of  progress,  that  he  had  been  a  good  man 
in  his  time,  but  that  his  day  was  past ;  and  urging  him  not  to 
sully  a  fairly  respectable  career  by  l)ecoming  a  nuisance  at  the 
end  of  his  life.  Against  siuh  a  ilefection  jvs  this  the  old  man 
was  not  proof,  and  he  shed  bitter  tears  as  he  resolved  to  offer  a 
compromise.  It  was  sufficient  humiliation  he  felt  to  be  forced 
out  of  the  leadership,  but  it  was  intolerable  that  the  man  he 
regarded  as  the  arch  conspirator  should  succeed  to  his  place. 
He  met  the  ministers  and  informed  them  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  reuign;  but  on  the  condition  that  Mr.  John  Hillyard 
Cameron  should  succeed  him.  Mr.  Cameron  was  an  indifferent 
figure  euiiipaiod  witli  the  gentleman  of  tlie  cabi net's  choice,  but 
he  was  not  at  all  ctjnscious  of  inferiority,  and  pressed  himself 
forward  with  much  earnestness.  Although  the  ministry  was 
now  in  a  critical  condition  and  staggered  under  the  assaults  of 
the  opposition,  its  members  resolved  not  to  accept  Sir  Allan's 
offer.  They  could  affi>rd  to  wait  till  a  change  came,  they  said, 
which  would  not  be  long.   It  came  sooner  Uian  they  expected. 

On  the  17th  day  of  October,  the  previous  year,  Bobert  Cor- 
rigan,  a  protestant,  while  attending  a  cattle  show  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Sylvestre,  Quebec,  had  been  attacked  and  brutally  mur- 
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dered  by  a  gang  of  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen.  In  ihe  f  ollowuig 
spring  seven  of  the  assailants  were  tried  for  the  murder  in 
Qaebee ;  but  in  spite  of  the  plainest  and  most  overwhelming 
testimony,  they  were  declared  '*  not  gnilty.**  When  the  vmlict 
became  known  a  cry  of  indignation  was  raised  through  the 
protestant  commimity  of  C«inji<la ;  and  it  <lid  not  tend  to  allay 
tlie  feeling  when  it  wa^  learnt  that  the  jury  trying  Kelly  and 
hii>  fellow  murderers  was  virtually  packed,  being  composed 
exclusively  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  judge  Duval,  who 
presided,  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic.  When  any  great  public 
wrong  has  been  done,  it  eventually  cries  out  from  the  parlia- 
ment for  redress.  On  Friday,  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  John 
Hillyard  Cameron,  who  since  his  rejection  by  the  anti-Mac* 
Nab  ministers  was  not  particular  whether  he  embarrassed  the 
government  or  not,  moved  an  address  to  the  governor  for  the 
pro<luction  of  a  copy  of  judge  Duval's  charge  to  the  jury.  This 
address  the  motion  attirmed, — and  coming  from  a  criminal 
lawyer  of  Mr.  Cameron's  standing,  the  asseveration  startled  the 
house — contained  statements  which  could  hardly  have  been 
made  by  any  man  who  had  anything  like  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  nuumer  in  which  the  criminal  law  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered." The  government  vras  in  a  sore  plight  They  dared 
not  commit  themselves  to  any  measure  that  cast  an  imputation 
on  judge  Duval's  character,  for  the  French  Canadians  made 
the  judge's  cause  their  own  ;  while  upon  the  other  hand  nearly 
every  Upper-Canada  mem))er  in  the  assembly  demanderl  that 
the  matter  should  be  aifted  to  the  bottom.  On  the  night  of  the 
lOtb,  ailer  three  days'  stormy  debate,  the  motion  was  put  and 
carried  against  the  government  by  a  vote  of  f orty-eight  to  forty. 
Attorney-general  Drummond  hurriedly  arose  and  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  house. 

On  the  foUowing  day  ministers  asked  permission  for  a  further 
adjournment  of  two  days,  and  meanwhile  endeavoured  to  bring 
together  their  sunrlerrd  forces.  During  the  term  of  grace  they 
decided  to  present  the  address  to  the  governor,  and  to  subse- 
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quently  have  a  friendly  member  move  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  ministiy.  Though  oonservatives  as  well  as  reformerB  would 
have  the  du^iaceful  miacairia^  of  justice  in  Quebec  investi- 
gated at  much  public  sacrifice,  they  were  not  willing  that  the 
liberal-conservative  ministry  should  give  place  to  dear-gritism 
and  newspaper  tyranny;  and  when  the  motion  of  non -confi- 
dence was  i>ut  they  sustained  the  government.  It  is  scaicely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  governor  did  not  produce  judge 
Duval's  address,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  was  not  in  his  pos- 
session, and  could  not  even  be  assumed  to  exist ;  while,  if  it 
did  exists  he  had  not  the  power  to  compel  its  production. 

The  government,  however,  was  shattered  by  the  advene  vote 
on  the  Gorrigan  matter;  and  while  yet  engaged  in  healing  the 
breaches,  hon.  John  Boss  resigned  the  speakership  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  This  action  was  dictated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
reform  members  in  the  cabinet,  who  pointed  out  to  him  that 
since  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves  had  been  accom- 
plished the  purposes  of  the  coalition  no  longer  existed,  and  that 
tiiey  vrere  not  willing  to  form  a  permanent  concordat  with  a 
party  at  whose  head  was  Sir  Allan  MacNab.  Colonel  Tach4 
took  Mr.  Boss's  place,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Morrison,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Maedonald,  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet 
At  a  later  day  the  enemy  would  say  the  sweet  tongued  siren 
lured  Mr.  Morrison  thither.  It  was  hoped  that  this  accession 
would  rciitore  tlie  equilibrium  between  the  reform  and  conser- 
vative elements  of  the  ministry.  The  stop  M  as  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Morrison's  constituents  in  Niagara,  but  was  regarded  by  no 
small  portion  of  his  party  for  years  afterwards  as  a  betrayal  of 
trust.  The  accession,  however,  added  little  strength  to  the 
cabinet.  It  had  no  efiect  indeed  save  to  discredit  the  new  coun- 
cillor before  his  party,  and  to  satisfy  a  friendshipu 

Some  days  later,  Mr.  John  Sandfield  Maodonald,  who  when 
a  storm  was  to  be  raised,  was  always  ready  to  take  the  part  of 
Ariel,  brought  in  a  motion  respecting  the  seat  of  goverument, 
and  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  perambulating  system. 
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**  Out  of  evil  Providence  sometimes  brings  good,"  attorney- 
general  Macdonald  said  when  "John  Sandfield"  brought  in  his 
motion.  Quebec  was  then  choaen  as  the  permanent  capital,  and 
the  house  was  asked  to  gmnt  a  sum  of  £50,000  to  erect  legisUt^ 
tive  buildings  there.  To  this  latter  proposal  Geoi|^  Brown  and 
his  grits  offered  fierce  opposition,  but  the  amendments  they 
offered  were  declared  out  of  order  by  the  chair.  "  Make  a 
direct  non-confidence  vote"  said  attorney-general  Macdonald, 
"  if  you  are  debarred  by  the  rules  of  the  house  from  getting 
the  sense  of  parliament."  He  would  be  a  superficial  man  who 
supposed  that  a  fit  of  generosity  to  Brown  and  his  followers 
dictated  this  advice.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  Mr.  Holton 
moving  that  the  course  of  the  ministrf  on  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  other  important  questions  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  moUon  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  forty-seven ;  but  an  analysis  showed 
thirty-three  Upper  Caiuula  members  to  be  among  the  minority, 
and  only  twenty-seven  with  the  majority.  For  the  first  time 
the  '*  doulilc  majority  "  principle  was  now  adopted.  It  was 
contended  that  on  a  question  affecting  each  division  so  dis- 
tinctly as  ditl  this,  the  Upper  Canada  section  of  the  ministry 
would  be  ^thless  to  their  trust  did  they  retain  office  while 
supported  only  by  a  minority  of  members  from  their  own  part 
of  the  province.  So  the  Upper  Canada  division  of  the  gov- 
ernment, dc«}pite  the  protestations  of  Sir  Allan,  who  Was  ''tor- 
tured at  every  joint,"  decided  to  resign.  It  now  seerned  as 
if  Providence  were  about  to  bring  good  to  the  government  out 
of  the  evil.  While  the  albatross  iiurijj:  about  the  neck  of  iho 
Ancient  Manner,  there  was  naught  but  woe  for  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  but  when  the  disastrous  bird  dropped  off  the  curso 
departed.  Sir  Allan  had  long  been  the  albatross  about  the 
government's  neck,  and  "  worked  'em  woe,**  but  on  the*  2l8t  of 
Hay  he  informed  the  governor-general  from  the  midst  of  his 
flannels,  that  while  **  not  recognising  a  sectional  minority  as  a 
sufficient  reason  ^for  a  change  of  govemment,**  no  alternative 
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but  resignation  wa.s  o})en  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  from 
Upper  Canada,  Thus  the  all)atro,ss  dropped  off,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  saved.  A  daring  way  to  seek  riddance  of  an 
incubus ;  but  the  man  who  planned  it  saw  his  course  far  before 
him,  and  was  not  uustaken.  Men  are  sometimes  masters  of 
their  fate  Caasius  telle  Bnitus^aiid  Mr.  Maodonald  had  steadily 
climbed  the  ladder,  never  failing  in  his  puipose,  till,  at  last^  we 
find  him  upon  the  round  whither  he  had  aspired.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Buperstitious  dame  who  tells  us  that  this  one  who 
has  attained  fame  and  that  one  fortune  arc  "  lucky;"  the  fault  is 
never  with  our  stars  but  with  ourselves  that  we  do  not  succeed  ; 
and  that  "  clmncc,"  through  which  they  tell  us  sonio  gain  glow 
and  othei-s  power,  is  not  chance  at  all,  but  "direction  which  we 
cannot  see."  The  governor-general  called  upon  colonel  Tach^, 
president  of  the  legislative  council,  he  being  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  government^  to  lead  the  ministry,  bat  Mr.  Macdonald 
took  the  reins  in  the  assembly  and  was  virtually  the  ruling 
spirit  in  every  department.  Mr.  Drummond»  attomey-general- 
east,  the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Mackenzie  brings  in  judgment 
a^g'aiiLsl  Macdonald,  had  ambition  to  Iwid  in  the  assembly  an»l 
pressed  his  claims  with  much  persistency  ;  but  the  cabinet  was 
not  likely  to  turn  from  indiscreet  impetuosity  to  respectable 
mediocrity,  and  thei-eforc  did  not  entertain  Mr.  Drummond's 
proposals  at  all.  "  Well,  then,  I  shall  not  sit  in  the  cabinet/' 
he  said.  And  you  may  go,"  they  replied.  He  did  go^  believ- 
ing that  the  fabric  would  fall  when  such  a  pillar  as  he  had 
withdrawn  its  support  Mr.  Qaxiier,  the  late  provincial  secre- 
tary, became  attomey-general-east  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  ;  Mr.  Philip  Vankoughnet,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Macdonald's,  took  Sir  Allan  MacNai<  s  j)lact'  as  president  of  the 
council,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Lee.Terrili  succeeded  Mr.  Cartier  as 
provincial  secretary. 

Two  days  after  the  resignation  Sir  Allan  was  borne  into  the 
house,  swathed  in  flannel,  by  two  serving  men.  The  rumour 
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havini;  gone  abroad  that  the  knight's  ire  against  Mr.  John  A, 
MacdonjiM  was  very  strong,  furiosity  was  on  tip-toe,  and 
ineiiiV>ei-s  who  appreciate  "scenes*'  looked  anxiously  for  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues,  in  whose  absence 
they  did  not  suppose  the  explanations  proper  to  the  occasion, 
with  tlie  anticipated  extra,  would  be  made.  But  the  attorney- 
general-weei  and  his  eoHeagueB  judiciously  mnaaned  away, 
and  Sir  Allan,  muffled  in  flannela,  and  seated  in  his  invalid 
duur»  addressed  the  house.  As  his  colleagues  had  chosen  to 
absent  themselvee,  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  ex- 
planiitioiLs  lie  Lad  to  otter.  The  stato  of  his  health,  he  said,  had 
prevented  him  from  dischargin',,'  his  <hity  as  lie  would  wish, 
<lnring  the  session.  "  T  have  been  a  member  of  this  house  "  he 
went  on,  "  twenty-six  years,  and  during  all  that  period  I  have 
not  been  so  long  absent  as  during  this  session.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  oountiy  will  receive  that  from  a  man  of  my  age 
as  sufiictent  excuse."  He  would  be  ready,  he  assured  the  bouse, 
io  meet  the  ministers  on  the  following  Monday  to  make  cer- 
tain becoming  statements,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  people 
for  a  verdict  on  the  course  he  had  taken.  "  If  I  am  supported 
by  their  voice,"  he  added  with  much  emotion,  "  I  shall  feel  that 
I  am  righL  If  condemned,  I  am  ready  to  retire  into  private 
life, — and  perhaps  I  am  now  lit  for  little  else."  There  la  some- 
thing touching  in  the  spectacle  of  an  old  man  bowed  with  timo 
and  pain,  telling  those  gathered  around  him,  some  full  of  high 
hopes  as  he  once  had  been,  that  the  autumn  of  his  days  has 
come,  and  thai  he  looks  now  to  the  falling  of  the  leat  At  such 
a  moment  with  the  grave  dimly  seen  in  the  background,  we  can 
afford  to  drop  the  party  questions  that  divide  us  during  oar 
brief  sojourn  upon  the  morUl  sta^e  and  moralize  on  the  in- 
stability of  human  things.  There  wii.s  many  a  moist  eye  as 
this  old  man,  who,  with  all  his  defects  of  character,  was  frank 
and  generous  to  a  fault,  told  the  assembled  members  that  he 
had  been  thrown  aside — ^let  us  add  in  the  murderous  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest — ^by  younger  men,  and.  tbat^  per^ 
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haps,  he  was  no  longer  useful  and  only  fii  to  die.  It  is  not»  how- 
ever, that  we  believe  a  catastrophe  had  come  upon  Sir  Allan 
vrhich  was  not  meet  and  just;  indeed  we  can  allow  our  teai-s  to 
flow  as  Macbeth,  the  fiend  and  victim  of  a  morbid  ambition,  paces 
the  stage  and  we  hear  him  wail,  "  I  have  lived  long  enough  : 
my  way  of  life  has  £iiUen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf."  There 
was  genuine  sorrow  as  Sir  Allan  bade  a  lonf(  farewell  to  the 
men  among  whom  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  a  prominent' 
figure.  But  turning  aside  from  the  humanity  that  bids  us  weep- 
when  the  tree  in  the  fulness  of  time  fidls,  and  the  petal  dropa 
that  is  neyer  to  bloom  again,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  world 
where  tears  and  sentiment  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  duty; 
where  the  fittest  survives,  and  justly  so,  and  the  incompetent 
gives  way  to  tlie  capable. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  the 
measure  respecting  the  legislative  council.  It  was  provided 
that  councillors  already  appointed  should  hold  their  seats  for 
life  (it  is  probftble  their  positions  were  regarded  aA  yested 
Tifjti^  thou£^  should  a  merchant  or  a  railway  boas"  betieye 
his  staff  too  lai^  he  would  not  allow  scruples  about  "vested 
rights  "  to  trouble  his  conscience  when  discharging  such  assist- 
ance as  he  did  not  need) ;  but  that  every  future  member  should 
be  electetl  by  the  people,  and  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The 
province,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  was  divided  into  forty- 
eight  electoral  divisions ;  and  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
biennially,  twelve  members  to  be  chosen  at  each  contest. 

Two  months  before  a  ysyfuX  thrill  had  run  through  the  civi- 
lized world  as  it  was  learnt  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Paris  by  the  powers.  With  all  the  fame  and  victory- 
trophies  of  the  war,  it  had  an  appallin;^^  summing  up.  Not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  'Englishmen  wlio  went  out  to  meet  the 
enemy,  returned  no  niui  e.  About  a  sixth  of  tliese  tell  in  battle 
or  died  of  their  wounds.  Cholera  and  other  diseases  engendered 
by  a  climate  against  which  the  British  soldier  was  not  proof, ren- 
dered a  grim  return  of  the  rest    £ngland  and  France  thought- 
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not  of  the  loss  of  sixty  thousand  lives,  but  ranLT  with  the  fame- 
of  the  allied  armies.  Instances  of  heroism  had  been  shown  by 
British  ti-oops  that  gave  the  actors  a  place  beside  the  heroes  in 
ancient  legend  whose  valour  had  filled  the  world  with  wonder 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Many  a  Canadian  flushed 
with  pride  as  he  heard  of  the  brilliant  and  snoceasful  danng  of 
onr  troops  at  Abna;  many  a  one  compared  the  unflinching 
braveiy  of  Fenwick  Williams  at  Karsi  the  noble  if  fatal  courage- 
of  the  six  hundred  horramen  who  "  rode  into  the  valley  of 
<leath, '  to  the  deeds  of  the  Spartan  at  Therniopylai,  and  of 
Horatius  at  the  Bridgfe.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the 
30th  of  March.  One  of  the  articles  provided  as  follows :  "  The 
Black  Sea  is  neutralized ;  its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open 
to  the  mercantOe  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  ia 
perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war  either  of  the  powers, 
possessing  its  cosat  or  any  other  power/'  There,  was  an  excep- 
tion by  which  each  power  reserved  the  right  of  maintaining  a 
force  of  small  armed  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea  to  do  the  duty  of 
a  maritime  police,  and  protect  the  coasts.  The  navigation  of 
the  Danube  was  thrown  open,  and  the  rule  \v;i^  confirmed  pro- 
hibiiin*,^  ships  of  war  from  passing  the  straits  while  the  Porto 
was  at  peace,  during  which  the  Sultau  undertook  to  refuse 
such  vessels  admission  into  the  Bosphorus  or  the  Dardanelles. 
Such  were  among  thd  most  important  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
Some  hopeful  statesmen  believed  that  the  settlement  would 
long  endure,  and  the  olive  branch  flourish  perhaps  for  centuries 
to  come.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  no  heart  in  the  war,  pre> 
dieted  that  the  results  would  maintain  peace  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope lor  "  probably  twenty -five  years."  It  was  not  a  bad  fore- 
cast. Just  twenty- two  years  later  the  clangour  of  arms  was 
heard  there  again. 
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As  immigvation  poured  into  Canada  in  an  eTer-inereasang 
stream  some  public  men  began  to  speculate  about  a  time 
when  population  would  have  sptead  to  the  limits  of  Canada,  and 
the  pioneer  would  venture  forth  into  the  vast  regions  held  by 

the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Some  began  to  dream  o{  a  day,  not 
far  in  the  future,  when  a  proud  nation  would  be  reared  between 
tlie  republic  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  but  there  lay  as  a  Ijar  to 
the  realization  of  the  vision  the  gigantic  niono|X)ly  by  wiiich  a 
private  company  held  vast  stretches  of  British  territory  in  the 
greats  unknown  North-west  Several  wise  newspapers  and 
public  speakers  ridiculed  the  ardour  shown  about  ''desolate 
r^ons  of  snow  and  muskeg»  inhabited  by  the  lax  and  prairie- 
wolf,  a  few  bands  of  Indians,  and  a  handful  of  furriers  and  half- 
breeds."  The  territory  was  said  to  be  a  dismal  expanse,  set 
a[iart  by  providence  for  wild  beasts,  composed  of  sterile 
wastes,  and  of  such  a  climate  that  grain  would  not  grow  there  ; 
while  its  summer, — a  season  afflicted  with  frosts — was  too  short 
to  mature  even  a  small  potato  or  a  cabbage.  The  government, 
however,  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  getting  possess- 
ion of  the  company's  territory,  and  to  this  end,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  attorney-general  Maodonald,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  British  government  and  the  company;  and  chief  justice 
Draper  went  to  England  to  represent  the  interests  of  Ouiada. 

The  house  met  in  February.  George  Brown  and  his  grits 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  refusing  to  be  comforted  by  any  man- 
ner of  iegislatiun  emanating  from  the  ministerial  mind.  In  this 
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state  of  feeling,  hostility  may  be  predicated  of  tlieiu  to  all 
measures  whatsoever  not  originating  on  their  side  of  the  house, 
imd  we  need  not  retail  special  incidents.  One  question,  how* 
ever,  had  grown  up  of  late,  a  not  engrossing  question  it  is  true 
when  first  discussed,  yet  like  the  little  cloud,  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning appears  upon  the  horizon,  in  relation  size,  but  which 
gradually  spreads  across  the  heavens,  breaking  in  storm  and 
wracking  thunders.  This  question  had  now  suffused  the  public 
mind  and  promised  a  harvest  of  trouble  in  the  near  future  to 
the  ministry.  Roprtsentati<jn  by  Population  was  the  cry  thus 
agitating  the  popular  I  n  east.  It  was  debatetl  on  the  hustings, 
and  discussed  with  much  warmth  and  bitterness  through  the 
press.  On  the  27th  of  Apiil,  George  Brown,  who  revelled  in 
public  tumult  as  the  petrel  does  in  the  storm,  arose  at  his  desk 
holding  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hands  from  which  he  read  the 
following  motion :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament  should  be  based  on 
])opulation  without  ic^ard  to  a  separating  line  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada." 

The  motion  after  a  hot  debate  was  lost,  but  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed during  the  discussion  tiuight  tliat  the  time  was  drawing 
near  when  8uch  a  concession  could  not  be  refused.  Mr.  Brown 
wmmly  advocated  the  measure  in  his  newspaper  as  well  as  in 
the  house,  though  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  question, 
and  his  impetuosity  now  was  due  rather  to  a  desire  to  embar- 
rass the  government  than  to  a  belief  that  the  country  had  3  et 
suffered  anything  from  the  state  of  its  representation.  Had 
he  l>een  a  memlxjr  of  the  coalition,  as  he  aimed  to  be,  or  had 
hitherto  given  it  suj)port,  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  been 
able  to  maintain  silence  about  "  Rep.  by  Pop."  as  he  was  about 
the  clergy  reserves  till  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment diverged.  This,  perhaps,  is  as  proper  a  place  as  any- 
where else  to  say  that  the  province  was  no  more  indebted,  if  it 
was  as  much,  to  Mr.  Brown  for  a  seeulaxuation  of  the  reserves, 
than  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  hb  contemporaries.   He  con- 
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tinned  his  allilanee  with  a  government  which  he  knew  was  not 

disposed  to  settle  the  question  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  it» 
settlement;  when  that  £r"vernTncnt  reconstructed,  and  ignored 
him,  he  went  to  the  iiu^tinixs  dcclariiiir  tliat  al>ovc  all  thincr^i 
he  wanted  secularization,  and  would  form  any  alliance,  or  sup- 
port any  candidate*  to  effect  that  object ;  but  when  the  election 
was  done,  because  his  overtures  for  alliance  were  rejected,  he 
thwarted  in  every  possible  way  the  administration  which  ae* 
complished  the  legislation  for  which  he  had  been  crying  out»  a 
ministry  which  at  a  bound  placed  itself  abreast  of  public  opi- 
nion. 

The  government  saw  the  danger  to  its  own  existence  in  enter- 
taining Brown's  latest  proposition,  but  attorney-general  Mac- 
(lonakl  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  ( 'ol.  Tach^  that  the  time  \s'aH 
fast  coming  wiien  it  would  be  the  duty  of  his  Upper  (Juua- 
dian  colleagues  to  take  up  the  question  of  representation.  Mr. 
Macdonald  did  not  believe  the  interests  of  the  province  thus  far 
had  suffered  anything,  or  was  likely  for  some  time  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  nudntaining  the  representation  scale  fixed  by  the 
union;  but  he  was  resolved  when  "the  time  was  ripe"— an 
expression  he  was  fond  of  usintr — 1<>  "jM  apijle  with  the  question 
let  his  party  stand  or  fall.  This  waiting  for  the  time  to  ripen 
tile  ready  critic  may  deem  a  vulnerable  spot,  but  it  can  only 
be  80  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  statesouiii  to 
lead  public  sentiment,  instead  of  to  give  expression  to  it  in 
legislation.  A  fatal  mistake  surely.  We  do  not  send  the 
statesman  to  the  cabinet  to  do  his  will,  but  to  do  ouns :  we  do 
not  depend  upon  his  tslent  to  devise  out  of  his  own  oonsdous' 
ness  legislation  which  has  not  appeared  to  us  aa  needful ;  but 
to  give  the  right  and  eflfoctual  form  to  that  which  we  regard  as 
for  the  general  goo<l.  Nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be  the  functiou 
of  the  newsj)aper  to  mould,  or  to  lead,  public  opinion.  There. 
&eems  to  us  to  be  no  s|>ecial  need  for  thinking  machinery  in  a 
man  if  the  "  we  "  in  the  editorial  column,  which  may  represent 
a  needy  law-student  or  a  feather-headed  Bohemian,  is  to  think 
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for  him  on  every  suV)ject  froio  killing  potato-Vjugs  to  voting  on 
the  National  Policy.  With  the  spread  of  the  iiabit  of  inde* 
pendent  thinking,  and  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  printing 
press,  biiDging  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  knowledge  of  the 
revelations  and  products  of  every  day,  the  reign  of  dogma  has 
passed.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  a  small  tallow  candle  had  to 
shed  hght  for  tens  of  thousands,  when  the  priest  thought  for 
the  flock  on  all  important  mattere,  cleric  and  lay,  just  as  one 
man  now  grinds  grain  tor  another — at  such  a  time  as  this,  we 
«ay,  when  tlie  mind  and  conscience  of  the  benighted  being  were 
always  in  the  pocket  of  some  one  else,  the  dictum  of  the  editorial 
column  would  have  heen  a  beneficent  aid  to  the  race.  Now, 
however,  the  little  editor  w)io  became  a  censor  of  human  action 
and  intelligence  because  he  &iled  as  a  schoolmaster  or  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  is  seen  endeavouring  to  coerce  the  public 
with  a  lead  pencil :  every  day  engaged  in  the  experiment 
of  leading  the  high-spirited  horse  to  the  well — seldom  indu- 
cing him  to  drink.  If  the  statesman  have  his  duty,  so  we 
believe  has  the  journalist.  That  duty  is  to  give  the  public 
facts,  not  to  give  them  inferences  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
births  of  busy  time,  not  to  fill  Ids  pages  with  distortions. 
Give  the  people  the  facts;  trust  to  their  having  sufficient 
ability  to  come  to  proper  conclusions.  If  the  Hon.  £dward 
Blake  gave  forty  dollars  to  the  Muskoka  suffereiB,  and  David 
HiUs  gave  them  thirty  dollars,  depend  upon  the  public  otmdud- 
ing  that  the  joint  donation  reached  just  seventy  dollars.  There 
is  no  use  in  the  tory  editor  saying  that  the  "  miserable  contri- 
bution of  the  two  reached  a  tulle  over  $20."  CJive  the  public 
the  rein,  and  have  no  misgivings,  if  they  have  an  upset  they 
Are  entitled  to  it. 

The  upper  house  having  thrown  out  the  item  providing  for 
the  erection  of  legislative  buildings,  the  question  was  again  in 
thesto<tcs  gito  and  attorney-general  Macdonald  suggested  to 
his  colleagues  a  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Queen  for  arbi- 
tration. Tb&  clear  grits  raised  a  howl  against  submitting  "  a 
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question  of  purely  local  concern  to  the  decision  of  her  majetstv,'* 
and  contended  Lliat  huch  an  act  "  outraged  the  spirit  of  respon- 
sible government."  Mr.  Brown  and  liis  grits  evidently  knew 
little  of  propriety  or  precedents.  We  belie  ve  the  custom  of 
submitting  questions,  great  or  small,  to  disinterested  parties  for 
arbitration  still  survives,  and  that  notable  cases  axe  on  record, 
sucfa«  for  example,  as  the  reference  of  the  dispute  ahont  the 
New  Brunswick  boundary  to  the  king  of  the  NetherUmds. 

The  ministry  was  now,  as  ministries  always  are  and  always 
win  be,  held  responsible  for  the  reaction  in  trade  caused  by 
lavish  expenditure  during  tlie  period  of  unwholesouie  busines-s 
activity  attending  the  war,  and  the  failure  of  the  crops  through- 
out the  country.  Some  of  the  mini steirs  began  to  grow  uQea.s\', 
but  the  hand  of  Alacdonald  was  at  the  helm,  though  Mr.'Tachd 
was  the  nominal  commander,  and  he  steered  the  ship  steadily 
through  the  reefs.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1857  Mr,  Terril  re- 
signed to  give  his  attention  to  private  affiiirs,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  M.  Jacques  Loranger.  On  the  25th  of  November 
Col.  Tachd,  who  had  grown  tired  of  the  worries  of  state-eraft, 
also  resigned,  and  the  goveraor-general  at  once  applied  to 
nttorney-general  Macdonald  to  form  a  government.  At  la'^t. 
he  found  himself  on  "fortune's  crowning  slopo,"  invested  with 
the  semblance  as  well  as  the  substance  of  power.  The  Upper 
Canada  members  resumed  their  places;  Mr.  George  Etienne 
Cartier  took  the  leadership  of  the  Lower  Canada  section,  still 
retaining  the  portfolio*  of  attomey-general-east  On  the  day 
following  Col.  Tach^'s  resignation,  the  Macdonald-Oartier  gov- 
ernment took  the  reins.  Two  days  later  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  parties  went  to  the  hustings,  the  clear  grits  with 
two  ijhibboleths,  "  Non-.sectariau  Scliools,"  and  "  Representation 
by  PopnlatioM."  The  ministry  took  ground  that  these  ques- 
tions were  not  then  exj)edient,  and  as  a  result  lost  in  the  con- 
test Mcssi-s.  Cayley,  Spence  and  Morrison.  But  the  Lower 
Canada  electors  who  regarded  Geoige  Brown  as  an  enemy  to 
their  race,  institutions  and  religion — and  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
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how  they  could  have  regarded  him  in  any  other  light — and  who 
were  opposed  to  non-aectarian  schools,  and  somewhat  to  repre- 
sentation by  population,  though  not  so  zealously  as  some  of  our 
historians  state,  returned  an  overwhehning  body  of  minister- 
ialists. 

Among  the  new  members  elected  to  parliament,  the  most 

conspicuous  were  Thomas  D*Apcy  McGee,  Hector  Louis  Lang- 
evin,  John  11  .)so,  William  P.  Rowland,  Oliver  Mowat  and  John 
Carting.  The  new  parliament  assembled  in  February.  The 
opposition  was  in  a  more  tumultuous  state  than  ever,  and  this 
condition  was  due  to  the  announcement  that,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  hon.  John  A.  Maodonald  and  his  colleagues,  Ottawa, — 
which  in  these  later  years  has  been  styled  by  Bystandtr, 
an  Arctic  lumber  village  '* — ^was  chosen  as  the  capital.  In  this 
selection  the  government  had  evidently  defeated  their  oppon- 
ents, though  the  result  was  not  to  be  seen  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  ende<l  a  perpetual  source  of  discontent,  by  the  aid  of 
geography.  Several  amendments  to  the  address  were  moved 
by  the  opposition,  by  which  it  was  seen,  that,  while  the  min- 
istry was  supported  by  a  considerable  majority  of  tlic  house, 
it  was  in  a  minority  in  the  Upper  Canada  section.  Mr.  Joseph 
Thibaudeau,  member  for  Portneuf,  brought  in  a  motion  affirm- 
ing the  prindple  of  double  majorities,  but  it  was  met  by  the 
almost  entire  force  of  the  ministerialiBts,  who  were  supported 
by  George  Brown,  Oliver  Mowat  and  many  other  grit  members. 
Strange  to  sa>  uiaong  those  who  supported  Thibaudean's  mo- 
tion was  Hector  Tjangevin,  the  member  for  Dorcliester.  We 
say  this  is  strange  in  view  of  the  great  statesmanship  Mr.  Lang- 
evin  has  always  displayed  through  the  brilliant  and  masterly 
career  which  has  ever  since  been  his. 

After  the  ministry  had  got  this  troublesome  question  off  its 
hands,  a  resolution  and  several  amendments,  disapproving  of 
her  majesty's  choice  of  Ottawa  as  a  cafntal,  were  moved  by 
Messrs.  Brown,  Thibaudeau,  Dunkin,  Pichtf  and  others.  After 
an  animated  discussion,  Mr.  Pichd's  amendment,  setting  forth 
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•that,  **  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa ought  not  to  be  the  periuauent  seat  of  government  for 
4he  province,"  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  aixty-four  to  fifty. 
Before  the  word  **  oarrled  "  had  left  the  speaker^s  lips,  Qeoige 
Brown's  eDthuslAsm  had  passed  bounds,  and  he  jumped  to  his 
feet  The  occasion  helps  us  to  get  the  measure  of  the  man. 
'**  The  house  "  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  eheertng  ceated,  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  motion  just  carried  expressed  an  emphatic 
disapproval  of  the  government  policy ;  and  in  or  lor  to  prove 
that  it  means  just  this,  I  now  move  an  adjourriinent  of  the 
hou£c."    The  premier  arose  perfectly  cool,  and  informed  mem- 
-beis  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  leader  of 
«th6  opposition.  "  Let  the  vote  on  acyonnunent"  he  ssid,  with  a 
slightly  ironical  tone,  *'  test  whether  or  not  the  ministry  possesses 
the  confidence  of  the  house.'*  Mr.  Macdonald  knew  that  while 
.a  majority  in  the  assembly  was  opposed  to  fixinj^  the  seat  of 
government  at  Ottawa,  there  was  by  no  means  a  majority 
disposed  to  transfer  the  reins  into  tlie  hands  of  Georo^e  Brown. 
W  hen  the  speaker        the  motion  to  adjoiirn  it  was  clearly 
imderstood  that  the  fate  of  the  nkinistry  hung  on  the  issue. 
Alacdonald  was  not  mistaken.    Sixty -one  said  "'nay/'  and  only 
fifty  yea.''  An  analysis  of  the  vote,  however,  showed  that  a 
Jaxge  majority  of  the  Upper  Canada  section  voted  with  the 
yeas.    After  the  house  adjourned  Mr.  Macdonald  eonfemd 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  situation.    *'  Brown***  he  said,  ''has 
been  really  doing  our  work ;  and  by  his  indiscreet  motion 
shows  what  our  duty  to  ourselves  now  is."    It  was  thon  agreed 
that  the  government  conhl  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  oppo- 
sition  by  resigning.    The  motion  carried  by  the  grits  was 
equivalent  to  a  censure  on  her  majesty,  and  the  ministry  felt 
that  by  resigning  they  would  identify  themselves  with  the 
•cause  of  their  sovereign.  Mr.  Macdonald  never  believed  that 
Mr,  Brown  would  hav^  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  fom  an  endur- 
ing ministry,  though  some  of  his  coUesgues  were  timid,  and 
beared  that  he  would  soon  gather  a  number  of  the  "  loose  fiah  " 
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around  him.  "  My  mind  is  perfecLly  easy  on  the  point, "  said 
Macdonald,  "  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  he  Avill  not  be  sus- 
tained in  the  house."  Now,  one  would  suppose  that  Brown, 
knowing  that  a  majority  was  opposed  to  him,  would  have 
hesitated  before  grasping  at  glory  which  conld  only  turn  to 
disaster.  The  apologists  of  Mr.  Brown  tell  us  that  he  foresaw 
his  reception  in  parliament  but  had  faith  in  the  governor 
grantiDg  a  dissolution.  We  believe  he  expected  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  "  higher  pfame  "  for  which  he  had  been  so  long 
liurning  he  saw  within  Ins  grasp,  and  with  the  same  indiscreet 
impetuosity  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  call  for  a  test 
vote  after  the  passage  of  Fichu's  resolution,  he  would  now  thrust 
out  his  hand  for  the  office  within  his  reach.  The  fact  is  Mr. 
Brown  was  mentally  incapable  of  forecast  or  restraint  where 
personal  Interest  and  ambition  were  behind  urging  liun  on. 
But  let         what  happened. 

Tlic  Macdonald- Cartier  government  resigned,  and  Sir  Ed- 
luund  Head  wrote  to  George  Brown:  •  *  "His  excellency 
feels  it  right  to  have  recourse  to  you  as  the  most  piuminent 
member  of  the  opposition,  and  he  hereby  ofi'ers  you  a  seat  in 
the  council  as  the  leader  of  a  new  administration."  Mr.  Brown 
was  too  jubilant  to  pause  long  before  replying  to  this  note^ 
**  Buy  me  the  captain's  commission,  mother,"  said  the  son  in  the 
beleagared  city.  ''The  soldiers  will  be  over  the  wall  to-mor- 
row my  son,  and  your  glory  will  be  short-lived."  "  I  don't  care 
mother,  I  want  to  be  a  captun.**  And  George  Brown  was 
not  concerned  that  the  enemy  would  to-morrow  break  over  the 
wall — that  he  waa  in  a  miserable  minority  in  the  house.  He 
"wanted  to  be  a  prime  minister,  to  grasp  the  "high  game,"  so  ho 
wrote :  "  Mr.  Brown  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency  that 
lie  accepts  the  duty  proposed  to  him  in  his  excellency's  com- 
munication, and  undertakes  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry." 
Had  Macdonald  been  by  when  Brown  sealed  this  letter  he  must 
liave  muttered  with  Ant<my : 

ir 
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"  Now  lei  it  work  ;  miiditef ,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thoa  what  omiiae  thou  wilt." 

On  the  followinf;  dny,  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  an  ai<1e-de- 
catnp  waited  on  Mr.  Brown  and  delivered  to  him  a  memoran- 
dam,  which  the  governor-general  desired  him  to  submit  to  hi.^ 
propofled  colleagues.  Thb  memocandum  stated  that  his  excel- 
lency ga>v6  "do  pledge  or  promise,  express  or  implied,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dissolving  of  parliament/'  a  condition  for  which  lir. 
Brown  stron^lj  pressed  the  governor  at  a  previous  interview,  re- 
ceiving the  same  answer.  The  memorandum  went  on  to  show 
that  his  excellency  was  willinj^  to  consent  to  a  prorogation  with 
the  understanding  tliat  parlianieni  should  meet  again,  "  say  in 
November  or  December  but  an  intimation  was  given  that  a 
prorogation  would  not  be  gi-anted  till  "  the  bill  for  the  reg- 
istration of  voters,  and  that  containing  the  prohibition  of 
fraudulent  assignments  and  gifts  by  traders  "  had  become  law. 
**  Besides  this,"  his  excellency  wrote,  **  any  item  of  supply  ab- 
solutely necessary  should  be  provided  for  by  a  vote  of  credit,, 
and  the  money  for  the  repairs  of  canals,  which  caimot  be  post- 
poned, should  be  voted.  *  *  If  parliament  merely  adjoum» 
until  after  the  re-election  of  the  members  of  the  government 
the  case  is  litliorent  and  the  responsibility  is  on  the  house  it- 
self." Mr.  Brown,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  reque.sted  by  his 
e&cellency  to  lay  the  memorandum  before  his  proposed  col- 
leagues, but  the  grit  chieftain  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  That 
was  not  his  way.  Being  dictator,  if  he  pleased  himself,  why 
need  he  to  trouble  about  the  wishes  of  his  colleagues.  So  with 
hot  haste  he  despatched  a  note  on  Monday  morning  informing 
the  governor  that  he  had  selected  the  members  of  his  proposed 
ministry,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
any  nieiusure.s  or  questions  of  public  policy  with  his  excellency  till 
they  had  "a.s.sunu'd  the  functions  of  constitutional  advisers 
of  the  crown."  Partizan  writers  like  Mr.  Mackenzie  have  com- 
plained of  his  excellency's  lack  of  courtesy  and  frankness  to 
Mr.  Brown,  but  the  discourtesy  and  lack  of  frankness,  as  the 
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extract  last  made  evinces,  were  begun  by  Mr.  Brown  himself. 
His  refusal  (o  discuss  oertaan  questions  with  his  excellency  at 
the  latter's  request,  was  not  alone  disoourteous,  but  insulting  to 
the  governor-general  It  implied  that  Sir  Edmund  either  did 
not  kno#  the  bounds  and  dignities  of  his  position,  or  that  he  was, 
whUe  putting  the  latter  under  foot,  trying  to  entrap  the  in- 
coming  ministry  into  liis  confidence  for  some  sinister  purpose. 
Mr.  Brown  may  not  have  knu  wn  the  duty  of  one  i^^entleman  to- 
wards anotiier ;  but  history  is  bouiid  tu  tcikc  notice  of  the  facts. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  describes  the  churlish  discourtesy  of 
Mr.  Brown  on  this  occasion  in  language  somewhat  different 
from  ours.  He  calls  it  a  "dignified  rebuke  to  the  governor.'' 
About  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Brown  waited  on  his  excellency,  and  submitted  the  names  of 
his  colleagues.  The  latter  were  sworn  in  at  noon,  and  were  as 
follows 

FOR  CANADA  WLHT. 

Hon.  Gkorob  Browx  -  -  PfwnierandInsp.GeneraL 

"  J.  S.  Macdonald  AUomey-GenmtL 

'*  Jas.  Morris  •  -  -  Speaker  Le^fisUUive  (hwncU. 
**  Oliver  Mowat     .    -    -    Provmdat  Secretary 

'*  M.  H.  Foley  -----  PostTnasler-Gcneral. 
**   S.  CoxNOH   ------  SolicUor-GeTieral. 

FOR  CANADA  EAST. 

Hon.  a.  a.  Borion  -  -  Oommiasumer  of  Crown  Lands. 
"  L.  T.  DRinofOND  •  .  -  •  -  Atiamey-QeneraL 
**  J.  E.  Thibaudeau    -  -  -  '  Pre8.ofthe  Cov/neiL 

"   L.  H  .  HoLTON    -   -    Commissioner  Public  Works. 
"   F.  Lemiettx     ------  Receiver-General, 

**  C.  J.  Laberge  ------  SoUcUor-General, 

Mr.  Patrick  rose  in  the  house  in  the  afternoon  announcing  the 
names  of  the  new  nunisters,  au  E  likewise  stating  that  ho  liad 
been  instructed  to  say  that  it  w&s  the  wish  of  the  government 
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that  parliament  should  be  prorogued  at  an  early  day.  Expla- 
nations  as  to  the  policy  of  the  government  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
make  on  the  morrow, — but  he  was  indulging  in  a  false  hope,  if 
he  was  not  pretending,  for  the  new  cabinet  was  a  mass  of  con- 
trarieties, and  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  possibility  that  the 
administration  could  evolve  a  policy  within  a  day,  or  a  week, 
or  a  month.  Tlie  house  was  not  pleased  that  it  should  have 
been  asked  to  vote  for  the  new  ministry  Llindtold.  A  stau- 
ment  of  policy  in  the  most  g'enenil  way  would  have  induced  it 
to  extend  the  ordinary  courtesies.  When  Mr.  Patrick  sat  down, 
Mr.  Bureau  rose  and  moved  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  the  election 
of  a  member  in  Montreal,  to  replace  Mr.  Dorion.  But  on  the 
motion  being  put^  Mr.  H.  L.  Langevin  moved  the  following 
amendment :  **  That  this  house,  while  ordering  the  said  writ, 
must,  at  the  same  time,  state  that  the  administration,  the  for- 
mation of  which  has  created  this  vacanc}^  does  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  this  house  and  of  the  country."  This  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  Mr.  (  hn  Beverley  Kohinson,  son  of  the 
chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada.  A  fierce  debate  began  and  con- 
tinued till  midnight,  when  the  ministry  was  defeated  by  a  mino- 
rity of  forty  votes.  Thus  was  the  fairf ruit  which  the  reckless  pre- 
mier plucked  in  the  morning,  turned  to  ashes  in  his  hand  before 
the  beating  of  the  midnight  belL  Mr.  Langevin  and  those  who 
supported  his  amendment  have  been  accused  of  violating  parlia- 
mentary courtesy  in  condemning  a  ministiy  without  knowing 
its  policy ; — but  because  it  did  not  disclose  its  policy  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was  hurled  from  tlu*  (^mmence  upon  which 
it  had  rashly  seated  itself.  We  admit  much  is  duo  to  the  cus- 
toms and  courtesies  of  parliament,  but  certainly  George  Brown 
and  his  grits  who  had  worried  and  thwarted  the  government 
through  the  session  in  evexy  manner  but  that  of  courtesy*  de- 
served everything  at  the  hands  of  the  house  that  could  be  done 
within  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  The  very  vote  showed 
that  the  assembly  was  disposed  to  rebuke  Mr.  Brown  for  his 
arrogance  no  leiis  than  hL^  indiscreet  ha^tc  m  loishing  into  office 
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when  he  knew  his  opponents  had  a  largo  majority  in  tlie 
house.  "But  it  reveals  h  trick,"  say  the  Mackenzics.  "The 
trap  was  set  for  Mr.  Brown,"  We  answer,  if  Mr.  Brown,  or 
any  other  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  the  cen«^or  and  leader 
of  men,  cannot  keep  out  ol  tiaps,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  not 
go  into  them.  Mr.  Maodonald  had  the  right,  with  the  attendant 
risks,  of  resigning,  as  any  prime  minister  has  at  any  time,  for 
whatever  reason  to  him  seems  sufficient;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
Mr.  Brown  should  sacrifice  himself  to  his  own  unforeseeing  and 
impetuous  ambition.  Mr.  Macdonald  saw  he  wanted  to  be  in 
office,  and  that  the  craze  for  lionours  had  become  an  over-mas- 
tering mania  with  the  man.  He  resigned,  and  let  hira  go  in. 
The  parliament  indignantly  turned  him  out  again.  We  pre- 
sume, without  discussing  obsolete  courtesies,  they  had  the  right 
to  do  so. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  showed  that  the  callow  ministiy 
had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  both  sections  of  the 
province.   In  the  upper  house  also  a  no«eontidence  resolution 

was  introduced  by  Mr.  Paton,  aud  after  a  hot  discussion  in 
which  Mr.  Vankoughnet  and  Col.  Prince  assailed  tlie  ministry 
in  very  able  speeches,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Brown  waited  upon  his  excellency 
and  urged  an  immediate  prorogation  with  a  view  to  dissolution. 
Once  again  the  governor  told  him,  as  he  had  done  twice  before, 
that  he  could  not,  from  his  present  light  upon  the  subject,  give 
any  hopes  of  a  dissolution.  It  was  now  the  governor's  turn  to 
be  ciiutiuus  ;  and  tu  guard  aL,Miiwt  iai.-irepresentatiou  he  request- 
ed Mr.  Brown  to  put  h\  wi  itiiiL''  the  grouatls  upon  which  he 
based  his  request.  One  can  fancy  n  certain  kind  of  document 
presented  by  a  newly-fledged  couuty-councillor  to  the  reeve  of 
his  municipality,  or  a  protest  made  to  the  chair  by  a  spinster 
at  a  meeting  held  to  put  down  the  use  of  tobacco ;  but  this 
document  sent  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  by  Geoige  Brown  is  uni- 
que, we  venture  to  say,  in  constitutional  literature.  One  of 
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its  strong  reasons  for  askin^,'  a  dissolution  was  this:  "The 
house  they  [the  ministry]  >>olicvc  does  not  possess  the  confidence 
ol  the  country ;  and  the  public  dissatisfiiction  has  been  greatly 
incroaaed  by  the  numerous  and  glaring  acts  of  coirnption  and 
fraud  by  which  mnny  seats  were  obtained  at  the  last  general 
election."  Not  satisfied  with  this  the  cabinet  gives  another 
reason.  As  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  reproduce  it,  here  it  is : 
"  For  some  j'ears  past  strong  sectional  feelings  have  arisen  in 
the  country,  which,  especially  during  the  present  session,  have 
seriously  impeded  the  carrying  on  of  the  administrative  and 
legislative  functions  of  the  government  The  late  administra- 
tion made  no  attempt  to  meet  these  difficulties  or  to  suggest  a 
remedy  for  them,  and  thereby  the  evil  has  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated, excellency's  present  advisers  have  entered  the 
government  with  the  fixed  determmation  to  propose  constitu- 
tional measures  for  the  establishment  of  that  harmony  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  pruviiice.  Thej'  respectfully  submit  lliat  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  all  the  su}>|)oi  t  which  his  excellency  can  constitu- 
tionally extend  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  this  all  import- 
ant object."  One  might  have  supposed  that  these  two  reasons 
were  overwhelming,  but  the  main  shot  still  remained  in  the 
locker,  an  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  governor.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  unprecedented  and  unpailiamentafy  course  pur- 
sued by  the  house  of  assembly— which,  immediately  after 
having  by  their  vote  compelled  the  late  ministry  to  retire,  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  })resent 
administration,  without  notice,  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
appointment,  in  their  absence  from  the  house,  and  before  their 
policy  had  been  announced — affords  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  the  affairs  of  the  country  cannot  be  efficiently  conducted 
under  the  control  of  the  house  as  now  constituted."  There  is 
more  even  than  absurdity  in  this ;  there  is  inaocnra^.  It  was 
not  true  that  the  assembly  had  "by  their  vote  compelled  the 
late  ministiy  to  retire."  The  resignation  was  voluntary ;  but 
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^vc  must  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  it  was  not  done  out  of 
deference  to  any  prineiple  or  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of 
the  Upper  Canada  section  of  the  cabinet  It  was  amply  done 
to  lure  Mr.  Brown  into  a  pitfaU ;  and  into  the  pitfaU  he  went, 
eyes  and  month  wide  open. 

'  However,  let  us  see  if  Sir  Edmund's  feelings  can  be  wrought 
upon  like  tlie  lady-president  of  tlie  ant i- tobacco  club.  Before 
touching  tlie  grounds  on  which  tlic  dis.solution  is  urged,  his 
excellency,  among  others,  gives  the  following  replies :  **  His 
excellency  is  no  doubt  l>ound  to  deal  fairly  with  all  political 
parties ;  but  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  Queen  and  the 
people  of  Canada  paramount  to  that  which  he  owes  to  any 
one  party,  or  to  all  parties  whatsoever.  The  question  for  his 
excellency  to  decide  Is  not> '  what  is  advantageous  or  fair  for  a 
particular  party?'  but  what  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most  ad< 
vantageous  and  fair  for  the  people  of  the  province.  The  resig- 
liation  of  the  late  government  wa.s  tendered  in  consequence  of 
a  vote  of  the  house  which  did  not  assert  directly  any  want  of 
confidence  in  them/'  His  excellency  tlien  points  out  tliat  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  government  had  been  emphatically 
voted  by  both  branches  of  the  legiskture,  and  adds  that  he  is 
asked  to  dissolve  parliament  by  a  ministry  "  who  possesses  the 
confidence  of  ndther  branch  of  the  legislature."  We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  so  subtle  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  mystery 
as  Mr.  Mackenzie,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
thiiik  the  simple  fact  hust  stated  was,  alone,  sutficieut  ground 
on  which  to  refuse  a  dissolution.  This  is  liow  the  governor  an- 
swered the  "vvail  made  about  the  legislature  voting  the  want  of 
confidence, an  answer  all  the  more  effective,  because  made  in  re* 
ply  to  a  man  who  boasted  of  being  the  advocate  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  people  through  their  legislatures,  and  who  had  in 
liis  memorandum  virtually  appealed  to  the  governor  against  the 
house  of  parliament.  '*  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  govemor-^gen- 
eral  to  decide  whether  the  action  of  the  two  houses  on  Monday 
night  was  or  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  courtesy  of 
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parliament  folvanb  an  incoming  administration.  The  two 
hooaes  are  the  judges  of  the  propriety  of  their  own  prooeeding^^. 
His  excellency  has  to  do  with  the  conclusions  at  whtcli  they 
anive,  providing  only  that  the  forms  obser\'cd  are  such  as  to 
<^ive  lcf,^al  and  constitutional  force  to  their  votes."  A  sti-iking 
lecture  we  repeat  from  a  viceroy  to  a  man  who  had  made  so 
much  newspaper  thunder  against  the  iniquity  of  governors 
thwarting;  or  meddling  with,  legislatures.  Some  of  the  reasons 
put  forward  by  Sir  Edmund  against  granting  a  dissolution  are 
as  follows :  An  election  took  place  only  last  winter.  This  fact 
is  not  vondusiye  against  a  seeond  election  now,  but  the  costs 
and  inconvenience  of  such  a  proceeding  are  so  great,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  incurred  a  second  time  without  very  strong 
grounds. 

"  The  business  before  parliament  is  not  yet  finished.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  very  little  which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  country  remains  to  be  done.  A  portion,  however,  of  the 
estimates,  and  two  bills,  at  least,  of  great  importance,  axe  stil! 
before  the  legislative  assembly,  irrespective  of  the  private  bus* 
iness. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  resolutions  respecting  the  Hudson 

Bay  territory  liave  not  Ixien  considered,  an  l  uoaiLswer  on  tliaU 
subject  can  be  given  to  the  Britisli  goveriiiiicnt. 

"The  time  of  year  and  state  of  affaii-s  would  make  a  general 
election  at  this  moment  peculiarly  inconvenient  and  burthen- 
some,  inasmuch  as  the  harvest  is  now  going  on  in  a  huge  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  pressure  of  the  late  money  crisis 
has  not  passed  away." 

These,  however,  were  reasons  outside  of  those  in  answer  to 
Brown's  memorandum.  The  governor's  reply  to  the  points  in 
the  ministerial  paper  are  worth  reproducing.  We  consider 
them  overwhehning ;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  says  they  were  only 
"  carping  criticism." 

*'  The  following  considerations  are  strongly  pressed  hy  his 
excellency's  present  advisers  as  reasons  why  ho  should  author^ 
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ize  an  appeal  to  Uie  people,  and  thereby  retain  their  services 

in  the  council. 

"  (1.)  The  corruption  and  bnl>ery  alle^^ed  to  liave  been  prac- 
tised at  the  last  election,  and  the  taint  which  on  that  account 
is  said  to  attach  to  the  present  legislative  assembly. 

"  (2.)  The  existence  of  a  bitter  sectional  feeling  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  ultimate  danger  to  the  union  as 

at  prpsent  constituted,  which  is  lilceiy  to  arise  from  such  feel- 
injr. 

"  If  the  first  of  these  points  be  assumed  as  true,  it  must  be 
asked  what  assurance  can  his  excellency  have  that  a  new  elec- 
tion, tinder  precisely  the  same  laws,  held  within  six  or  eight 

months  of  the  last,  will  differ  in  its  character  from  that  which 
then  took  plac*'  (  If  the  facts  are  as  they  are  stated  to  be, 
they  might  be  urged  as  a  reason  why  a  general  election  should 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible ;  at  any  rate  until  the  laws  ai^ 
made  more  stritgent^  and  the  precautions  against  such  evils 
shall  have  been  increased  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  Until 
this  is  done,  the  speedy  recurfence  of  the  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising such  abuses  would  be  likely  to  aggravate  their  character^ 
and  confirm  the  habit  of  resorting  to  them. 

"The  second  consideration,  as  to  the  feeling  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  ultimate  danger  of  such  feelings  to 
the  union,  is  one  of  a  verj^  ^ave  kind.  It  would  furnish  to  his 
excellency  the  strongest  possible  motive  for  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  and  for  the  retention  of  the  present  government  at 
all  hazards,  if  the  two  points  were  only  conclusively  established,, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  measures  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues  were  a  specific,, 
and  the  only  specific  for  these  evils,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  present  council  were  the  only  men  to  allay  the  jealousies 
so  unhappily  existin^^  It  may  be  that  both  these  propoirition?* 
are  true,  but,  unless  tliey  are  establislied  to  his  excellency's 
complete  satisfaction,  the  mere  existence  of  the  mischief  is  not 
in  itself  decisive  as  to  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  a  general 
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election  at  tlie  present  moment.  The  certainty,  or  at  any  rate 
the  great  probability,  of  the  cure  by  the  course  proposed,  and 
by  that  alone,  would  require  to  be  also  proved.  Without  this, 
<a  great  present  evil  would  be  voluntarily  incurred  for  the 

chance  of  a  remote  good."  In  conclusion,  his  excellency  de- 
clined to  grant  a  dissolution. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  plea  recapitulated  under  "(1.)"  as 
the  governor  thoroughly  illustrates  its  absurdity ;  but  the  con- 
tention of  "(2.)/*  in  which  dissolution  is  urged  on  the  ground 
that "  bitter  sectional  feeling  exists  between  Upper  and  Iiower 
Canada^"  and  that  Geotge  Brown  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  peace  and  unity  there,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded in  a  serious  lights  when  we  remember  that  the  breach 
between  the  two  sections  was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of 
Brown  himself,  and  tiiaL  hi-s  greul  aim  Lhiough  lus  newspaper 
and  in  the  le<;islature  seemed  to  ]>c  to  create  discord  between 
the  French  and  English.  And  as  proof  of  how  strong  a  sense 
of  his  nefarious  course  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
Canadian  meml^ers,  on  the  non-confidence  resolution  he  received 
but  four  Lower  Canada  votes.  There  was  now  only  one  course 
open  to  Mr.  Brown.  He  resigned* 

Those  who  understand  the  purpose  and  drift  of  Mr.  Macken- 
aie*s  book  need  not  be  told  that  the  character  of  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  in  its  pages,  appeals  as  black  as  ink  and  an  unscrupulous 
malice  can  make  it.  Mr.  Mackenzie  s  style  is  usually  clear  and 
incisive — it  now  and  again  suggests  the  filing  of  a  saw — yet  it 
is  hard  in  the  pages  he  devotes  to  this  question  to  ascertain  what 
he  means,  other  than  to  say  maliciotts  things  of  Sir  Edmund 
and  to  cover  Qeoige  Brown  with  glory — perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  with  whitewash.  Where  pa^^  after  psge  reeks  with  this 
iile-cutting  censure  of  the  governor,  the  reader  who  does  not  pre- 
suppose malice  naturally  looks  for  a  plain  statement  of  some 
scandalous  and  unconstitutional  act  uf  the  viceroy.  But  he  will 
find  no  such  thing.  The  lionourof  a  chief  justice,  who  in  private 
life  could  no  more  stoop  to  the  baseness  with  which  he  is 
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charged,  than  Mr.  Hackeiude  oould  say  a  generous  word  for  an 

opponent,  or  do  him  justice,  in  aspersed  ;  while  the  conduct  of 
the  governor,  upon  the  tcstimnny  of  irresponsible  rumour  and 
clever  sunuises,  is  picture*!  to  be  that  of  a  con^jpirator,  and  his 
whole  character  sought  to  be  covered  with  infamy.  But  we 
must  rule  out  of  courtreven  M  r.  Mackenzie's  unsupported  slander 
and  address  ourselves  to  the  facts.  The  governor,  be  says — 
and  this  is  one  of  his  strongest  grounds — was  bound  as  a  ruler 
and  as  an  honest  man  to  see  that  no  impedimmt  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  new  advisers  getting  fidr  play  in  sub- 
mitting their  policy  to  the  country  through  the  medium  of  a 
new  election."  The  "  impediment,"  which  we  have  italicized, 
meant  the  non-confidence  vote  passed  by  the  house.  But  what 
would  Mr.  Mackenzie  have  the  governor  do  about  this  vote  ? 
He  tells  us  it  was  his  excellency's  duty  to  see  that  no  impedi- 
ment" should  be  thrown  in  the  way.  Would  he  have  the  go- 
vernor go  down  like  the  tyrant  Charles,  to  muzzle  the  legisla- 
ture ?  If  the  language  does  not  mean  this,  it  means  nothing. 
His  other  point,  and  these  are  the  only  two  he  offers,  out- 
side of  the  slanders  he  scatters  through  his  pages,  is  that  the 
governor  should  have  granted  a  dissolution  to  Ikown  because 
he  had  given  the  latter  "  to  understand,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
said  it  in  so  many  words,  that  whatever  lie  (Mr.  Brown)  found 
it  neces:iary  to  do  he  should  have  his  support. "  We  suppose  the 
reader  is  now  able  to  judge  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  tactics.  He 
deliberately  ignores  the  interview  held  before  Brown  formed 
his  government^  in  which  the  latter  was  informed  by  his  excel- 
lency that  he  was  not  to  count  on  a  dissolution ;  and  the  distinct 
statement  in  the  memorandum,  before  the  ministry  was  sworn 
in,  or  the  governor  had  any  knowledge  of  Brown's  choice,  that 
*'  the  governor-general  gives  no  ]>ledge  or  promise  express  or  im- 
plied, with  reference  to  dissolving  parliament;  "  and  charge!^ 
Sir  Edmund  with  having  deceived  Mr.  Brown.  He  shuts  his 
ears  to  the  governor's  distinct  and  repeated  words  and  elicits  a 
contrary  language,  instead,  from  his  actions.  Brown,  however. 
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iinderetood  the  govemai^s  laogimge  plainly  enough,  but  too 
elated  with  the  offer  of  office  "  rushed  to  glory*'  reckless  of  con* 

sequences.  As  a  party  driver  he  may  have  depended  on  his 
power  of  bullyin;^^  the  governor,  thoucrh  we  cannot  give  him  tho 
credit  of  such  forecast.  He  fared  little  better  than  the  excited 
son  in  tiic  beieagured  city,  who  wanted  to  be  a  captain.  He 
wore  the  honours  for  four  days,  and  then  was  out  of  office,  and 
out  of  parliament.  As  to  the  govemor*s  conduct  throughout 
the  affair,  no  impartial  man  will  say  that  it  was  not  beyond 
reproach,  while  we  cannot  doubt  with  Bystander,  that "  hatred 
of  what  might  be  deemed  incendiarism,  and  a  sense  of  the  peril 
which  it  was  brif^ng  on  the  country,  may  very  likely  have 
prejudiced  Sir  Edmund  against  Mr.  Brown,"  though  this  would 
not,  and  diM  not,  influence  the  act  of  liis  excellency. 

The  governor-general  next  applied  to  Mr.  Gait,  a  member  of 
marked  abilities  and  high  parliamentary  standing,  but  that 
gentleman  had  occupi ed  sol  i  ta ry  grou n d ,  all  y  i  ng  h  i  msel f  to  neither 
party,  and  was  without  a  following.  He  declined  the  gover- 
nor's proposal,— something  that  Geoige  Brown  would  not  have 
done — and  recommended  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Qeoige  £.  Car- 
tier  the  late  leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  the  cabinet. 
Sir  Edmund  took  the  advice,  and  called  Mr.  Cartier,  who 
promptly  undertook  the  ta.sk  -f  t  iming  a  new  ministry.  The 
incoming  adniitiistration  wa,s  the  same  as  the  Macdonald -Car- 
tier  government,  tlie  only  exception  being  that  Messi-s.  Cay  ley 
and  Loranger  were  left  out  and  Messrs.  Gait  and  Sherwood 
taken  in  their  places.  The  Cartier-Maodonald  ministry  resumed 
office  eight  days  after  the  resignaticni  of  the  Maodonald-Cartier 
government  Though  Mr.  Macdonald  had  changed  places,  and, 
as  some  who  did  not  like  the  transposition  at  the  time  phrased 
it,  *'  the  car  had  been  put  before  the  horse,**  Macdonald's  was 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  cabinet,  altliough  Mr.  Cartier  was  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  Canada.  Now  during  the  ses.->i(in  of  lHo7^ 
.  an  act  relating  to  the  independence  of  parliament  had  been 
passed,  and  the  seventh  section  provided  that,  "  whenever  any 
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person  holding  the  offico  of  receiver-general,  inspector-general, 
.secretary  of  tlie  province,  commifisioner  of  crown  lands,  attor- 
ney-^^enenl,  solicitor^^eral,  coramiBHioner  of  public  works, 
speaker  of  the  legislative  council,  president  of  committees  of 

the  executive  council,  minister  of  agriculture  or  postmaster- 
general,  and  being  at  the  mima  time  a  mumber  of  the  legi.slative 
assembly,  or  an  elected  member  of  the  legislative  councii,  shall 
resign  his  office,  and  within  one  month  after  his  resignation 
accept  any  other  of  the  said  offices,  he  shall  not  thereby  vacate 
his  seat  in  the  said  assembly  or  conncii"  A  meeting  of  pro- 
posed ministera  was  held  after  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  had 
been  decided  upon,  and  it  was  then  mooted,  that,  under  the  sec- 
tion just  quoted,  the  incoming  ministers,  by  complying  with 
certain  legal  formalities,  need  not  go  back  to  their  constituencies 
for  re-election,  but  simply  take  their  seats.  The  technicality 
of  the  law  was  complied  with  by  M.  Cartier,  on  the  6th  instant, 
becoming  ins{)rrt<ir-L,^  ueral ;  Mr.  Macdonaid,  pustmaster-gcne- 
ral;  Mr,  Alleyn,  provincial-secretary;  Mr.  Sicotte,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works ;  Mr.  Bose,  receiver-general ;  Mr.  Sidney 
Smith,  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  agriculture. 
On  the  following  day  another  change  was  made  and  the  new 
cabinet  stood  as  follows : — 

FOB  CANADA  W£ST. 

* 

Hon.  John  A.  If  ACDOKALD  *  ...  AUomey-Cfewral. 

**  P.  M.  Vankoughkbt  -  -  -  Com.  Crown  Lands. 
**    John  Ross  -----    Presulen  t  of  the  Cou  ncil. 

"    SiDNF.Y  Smith  I^ostmastcT-Gencml. 

"   0£OHG£  Sherwood  •  -  -  •     Receiver- GeTieral. 

iOU  CANADA  luVJii. 

Hon.  Geobob  £L  Cabtieb  -  Premier  and  AHomey  Oeneral. 

**  A,  T.  Galt  Inspeetar-OenmU. 

*'  L.  y.  Sicottb  .  -  -  •  MinisUr  PMie  Works. 
*•  N.  F.  Belleau  -  -  Speaker  Leg  islative  CmtnGil. 
^  Charles  Alleyn  -  -  -   -  Frouuicial  Secretary/. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  thafc  the  new  ministry  evaded  the  re- 
sponsibility of  going  back  for  eleetioa  by  accepting  within  a 
month  other  offices  than  those  held  at  the  time  of  resignation. 
This  was  the  expedient  that  has  been  since  known  as  the 
"  double  shuffle.*'  The  laws  of  the  land  with  their  technicali* 
ties,  are  for  cabinet  ministers  we  presume,  as  well  as  for  shabby 
clients  in  inferior  courts ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  why  a  plea 
which  would  be  respected  and  irresistible  in  a  court  of  justice 
should  be  regarded  as  a  disgraceful  trick  in  a  council  chamber. 
Once  more,  technicalities  may  be  the  excrescences  of  law,  but 
if  the  writer  of  "  The  Last  Forty  Years  "  ftued  his  friend  to  re- 
cover  a  loaned  pair  of  boots  and  won  the  same  on  a  teehnicaltty, 
would  he  have  the  moral  generosity  to  say  to  the  defendant, 
**  Here  are  the  boots ;  I  recovered  them  by  the  mere  letter  of 
the  law,  and  not  according  to  its  spirit"  We  do  not  believe  he 
wouhl.  But  he  is  shocked  as  he  writes  about  ministers  retaininor 
their  seats  l)y  virtue  of  a  technittility,  and,  after  due  condemna* 
tion,  utters  a  sigh,  and  "dismisses  tliu  subject  from  his  pajjes  "  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  two  cases,  almost  similar  to  this,  occui*red 
not  so  very  long  ago  in  England.  In  1839  Lord  Melbourne  inti-o- 
duced  his  Jamaica  Bill,  but  being  only  able  to  cany  it  with  a 
majority  of  five^  resigned.  The  Queen  at  once  sent  for  PeeU 
the  leader  of  the  refurbished  tory  party,  and  invited  him  to 
form  a  ministry ;  but  as  evety  one  remembers  the  "  question  of 
the  petticoats  "  stood  in  hia  way — he  could  not  mle  with  Lady 
Normanby — and  he  had  to  fall  back  into  private  membeiuhip. 
Her  Majesty  at  the  advice  of  Lord  John  Russell  called  on  Mel- 
bourne again,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  resumed  their 
offices,  without,  if  we  remember  aright,  appealing  to  tlie  people. 
Another  case  in  point  happened  in  1873  when  the  liberal  govern- 
ment suddenly  found  themselves  defeated  on  their  Irish  Uni<- 
versity  Bill.  Hr.  Gladstone  resigned,  and,  by  his  advice,  the 
Queen  invited  Mr.  Disraeli  to  form  a  ministiy.  Mr.  Disraeli^ 
who  did  not  resemble  (George  Brown,  thought  the  situation  over, 
and  concluded  not  to  try  his  luck  in  the  commons  as  consti- 
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ttitdd ;  wheretipon  Her  Majesty  agun  sent  for  Mr.  Qladstone, 
wlio,  with  the  other  ministers,  quietly  resumed  their  pkces. 

There  was  no  election,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  this  case 
either ;  yet  there  is  nothing  on  record  in  England  about  single 
or  double  shuttles.  The  case  here  differed  somewhat,  but  not 
so  as  to  change  the  constitutional  principle  involved  in  the 
English  cases.  There  was  a  slight  legal  barrier  in  the  way 
ia  Canada,  and  it  was  avoided  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  But  we  have  to  repeat  that  the  client  who 
would,  in  one  of  our  courts,  take  advantage  of  a  teehnieality  to 
gain  his  suit,  is  ineligible  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  actors  in  the 
double  shuffle,  unless  it  he  assumed  that  politicians  have  more 
honour,  or  ought  to  have,  than  other  men ;  a  contention  which 
we  deny. 

The  new  government  was  supji  Mied  by  a  good  niajorit}', 
and  during  the  session  passed  a  number  of  important  meiis- 
urt"^  Since  a  quietus  had  been  given  to  the  question  of  double 
majorities,  a  desire  for  representation  by  population  had  taken 
deep  root  in  Upper  Oanada,  The  question  of  "  Fh>tection  to 
Home  Industries,"  as  a  direct  issue,  came  up  for  the  first  time 
during  the  session  of  1858,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Cayley, 
though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  had  been  discussed  before 
in  connectiuii  with  certain  tai  ilf  changes.  During  this  3'ear 
science  accomplished  one  of  its  wonders,  in  connecting  Europe 
and  America  by  the  Atlantic  cahie.  During  the  year,  likewise, 
the  100th  regiment  was  organized,  and  that  highminded  politi- 
cian of  stainless  name,  Robert  Baldwin,  passed  to  his  rest 
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TBANSITION. 

WHILE  Canada  was  struggling  for  responsible  government, 
reformers  were  engaged  in  a  similar  conflict  iu  the  mari- 
time provinces.  There,  it  is  true,  the  question  of  races,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  tumult  ia  Canada,  did  not  exist ; 
but  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  will  of  the 
people  was  threatened  by  the  domination  of  a  Family  Compact. 
The  chief  cause  of  discontent  in  New  Brunswick  was  the  con* 
trol  of  crown  lands  and  timber  by  a  commissioner  respontdble 
only  to  the  imperial  government.  This  official  received  a  hand- 
some salary,  sold  the  lands  according  to  his  caprice,  retained 
fees  and  perquisites,  and  defied  the  house  of  assembl\'.  During 
the  session  of  1832  the  latter  l>ody  presented  an  a<ldress  to  the 
governor  praying  that  he  would  cause  to  be  laid  before  the 
liouse,  annually,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  crown 
lands  department  In  their  zeal  for  the  weUiiu^  of  the  province 
<tbe  members  went  too  tax,  however ;  for  the  governor  haugh- 
•tily  refused  to  giant  the  demand,  and  left  the  impression  that 
both  himself  and  the  executive,  especially  the  commissioner  of 
•crown  lands,  regarded  the  request  as  an  insult  Messrs.  Charles 
Simonds  and  E.  B.  Chandler  were  then  deputed  to  go  to  Eng- 
land and  press  upon  the  colonial  secretary  the  necessity  and 
justice  of  handing  over  the  crown  lands  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature.  As  a  result  of  the  miss;on,  Lord  Stanley,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  proposed  terms  which  satisfied  the  assembly ; 
but  there  was  a  hidden  hand  at  work,  and  the  irresponsible 
^mnussioner  went  on  selling  lands  at  choioe  terms  to  ftiends 
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and  wealthy  speculators,  without  making  the  desirtnl  return 
of  receipts.  In  1836  the  blood  of  the  house  of  assembly  again 
liegan  to  rise.  An  address  was  presented  once  more  asking 
for  detailed  acoounts  of  the  sales  of  erown  lands  and  tim- 
ber, bat  the  governor  presented  a  mere  general  statement^  again 
baffling  enquiry.  An  address  to  the  king  was  then  passed 
praying  for  redress,  and  Messrs.  Crane  and  L.  A.  Wilmot  were 
deputed  to  lay  it  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Kiu^^  William  ap 
proved  of  the  prayer,  and  the  outcome  was  that  the  net  amoimt  ' 
of  casual  and  territorial  revenue  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  assembly,  the  latter  undertaking  to  provide  a  permanent 
civil  list  of  £14,  500,  annually,  for  the  payment  of  public  offi- 
cials. The  dedsion  of  the  home  government  went  sorely 
against  the  grain  of  the  governor,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and 
he  despatched  Hon.  George  F.  Street  to  the  colonial  office  to 
endeavour  to  "  undo  the  mischief.**  The  fact  is  the  governor 
was  sincere  in  believing  that  public  moneys  should  not  be 
trusted  to  legislatures  for  expenditure ;  that  they  were  only  safe 
in  the  hands  of  some  man  like  the  commissioner  who  was  be- 
yond popular  control.  The  governor  wjus  a  soldier,  and  his 
whole  being  was  pervaded  by  tlio  military  iustincti  He  re- 
garded the  people  much  as  he  looked  upon  the  troops  under 
his  command.  The  daty  of  the  commander  was  to  give  orders ; 
that  of  the  soldier  to  obey.  What  conld  the  troops  know  of 
expenditure,  and  the  order  or  economies  of  campaigns.  What 
did  the  people  or  their  house  of  assembly  know  of  how  govern- 
ment should  be  administered  or  public  moneys  expended.  The 
truth  is  Sir  Archibald  was  like  some  extinct  animal  restored, 
which  had  broken  loose  and  wandered  oat  of  past  ages  down 
into  a  time  when  a  hi  ^lior  order  of  creatures  moved  upon  the 
planet — when  the  dawn-light  of  liberty  had  burst  upon  the 
world  in  all  its  viigin  freshness. 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  as  we  have  seen,  totyism  made  its 
last  appeal  to  Canada,  and  then  fell  never  again  to  raise  its 

head.   Its  fall  was  not  without  an  influence  on  other  provinces 
o 
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than  Canada.  Lord  Falkland,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
found  a  coalition  on  his  arrival  in  that  province  in  1840» 
similar  to  that  established  the  following  ye^ir  in  Canada 
tinder  the  union ;  but  as  his  tenii  of  office  advanced  he  learned 
from  Metcftlfei  the  Canadiaii  sooui^  the  pka  of  making  ap- 
pointmentB^  and  committing  the  government  to  certain  acts  of 
policy,  without  the  consent  of  the  reform  members  of  his 
cal^nei,  The  resolt  waa  that  Joseph  Howe,  the  chief  reformer 
of  the  administration,  and  his  liberal  colleagues,  re-signed,  as 
Messrs.  Baklwiu  and  Lafontaine  had  done  in  Caiia<la.  After 
Falkland  had  succeeded  in  distracting  the  province,  and  several 
witty,  if  not  .scurrilous,  n  fonners  had  loaded  him  with  abu:>e- 
and  ridicule  in  prose  and  rhyme,  he  was  recalled,  and  Sir  John 
Harvey,  the  "  political  pacificator/'  removed  from  Newfound- 
land, and  appointed  in  his  place.  The  new  governor  at  once 
tried  to  construct  a  ministry  out  of  the  timber  of  both  parties, 
but  Howe  was  sick  of  coalitlona,  and  said  that  as  it  was  now 
the  eve  of  a  general  election  he  would  wait  for  "  a  better  pro- 
position than  that.**  The  election  came  in  1848.  As  Howe  had 
foreseen,  the  Compact  were  routed,  to  use  the  newspaper  phrase 
of  the  time,  *'  horse,  foot  and  artillen^'."  They  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  Howe's  patience,  if  not  patriotism,  was  rewarded  by 
being  called  on  to  form  an  administration.  In  the  same  yoai" 
the  question  of  responsible  government  was  put  to  a  tost  in 
New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  the  member  for  York,, 
framed  a  resolution  affirming  that  the  terms  of  Earl  Grey*a 
despatch  of  1847  were  as  applicable  to  New  founswick  as  to 
Nova  Scotia.  The  most  important  point  laid  down  in  this 
despatch  was  that  no  ministry  could  hold  its  place  unless  it 
comiaauJod  a  maj  m  ity  of  the  house  of  assembly.  The  resolu- 
tion was  debated  with  much  fervour,  and  when  the  ministrv 
saw  that  it  was  certain  to  be  carried,  like  Richard,  they  turned 
siiddeidy  around  and  joined  the  insurgents.  The  surprise  at 
this  change  of  attitude  was  not  greater,  however,  than  that 
occauoned  by  the  entry  into  the  toiy  cabinet^  a  few  days  later> 
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of  Charles  Fisher  and  Lemuel  Wilmot.  Had  fchese  two  gentle- 
men possessed  the  patience,  or  the  patriotism,  of  Joseph  Howe, 
thqr  might  have  reaped  the  same  rewards  with-  a  foil  measure 
of  honour  at  no  distant  day,  as  the  province  was  prepared*  when 
the  opportunity  came,  to  cast  aside  the  remnant  of  what  had 
been  so  long  a  galling  yoke.  But  Fisher  and  Wilmot  were 
both  weak  and  vain  men.  The  lure  of  office,  even  under 
circumstances  that  compromised  their  political  honour,  was 
more  than  they  could  resist.  The  next  (juestion  of  importance 
that  stirred  the  maritime  provinces  was  the  scheme  of  con- 
federation. 

During  the  session  of  the  Canadian  parliament  whieh  met 
early  in  1859,  the  deeimon  of  her  majesty  in  selecting  Ottawa 
as  the  capital,  or  rather  the  compromise,  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  was  brought  before  the  House,  and  ratified  after  a 

stormy  debate  by  a  majority  of  five.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  of  the  session  was  the  adoption  of  a  national 
policy."  Mr.  Gait,  the  inspector-general,  introduced  the  reso- 
lution, the  most  important  feature  of  which  was  an  increase 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  non-enumerated  imports. 
The  duty  was  so  laid  on  as  to  give  protection  to  certain 
classes  of  Canadian  manufactures,  and  the  author  of  the 
measure  was  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  Hamilton,  who  had  given 
life-long  attention  to  trade  questions,  and  believed  that  it 
lay  in  the  power  of  legislatures  to  make  or  mar  commerce. 
In  this  sain  a  session  the  term  inspector-general  was  abolished, 
and  "FinanceMinister,"  which,  under  our  budding  nationality, 
has  become  such  an  important  name,  adopted  in  its  stead.  The 
first  minister  of  finance  in  this  country,  the  reader  will  haixlly 
wonder  at  being  told,  was  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Alexander  Tilloch  Qalt 
The  most  important  measure  the  session  brought  forth  was  the 
address  wbidli  both  houses  passed,  praying  that  her  migesty, 
accompanied  by  the  prince  consort,  and  such  other  members  of 
her  royal  household  as^he  might  select  would  graciously  "deii^n 
to  be  present  at  the  opening,"  in  the  following  year,  of  the 
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Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  river  ni  Montreal. 
Bridge-building  was  not  so  common  in  Canada  then  as  it  is 
now,  or  the  house  would  not  have  thought  of  routing  out  the 

-whole  royal  family  to  come  over  here  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  They  sent  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  over  with,  the  address  and  to  receive  her  nujesty's  reply. 
We  may  as  well  state  here  the  result.  Her  majesty  could  not 
leave  the  seat  of  empire,  much  as  it  would  have  pleased  her 
to  be  present  at  tlie  opening  of  a  bridge  in  Canada,  but  she 
generously  resolved*  to  send  her  son,  Albert  Edward,  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  up  to  this  time  having  a  good  charac- 
ter— so  far  as  the  public  knew — to  be  present  at  the  event. 
It  is  true  it  was  a  sacrifice,  greater  than  any  reader  of  this  book 

•  can  imagine^  for  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  out  to  this 
rough  country,  but  so  great  was  the  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  colonies  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  hardships  and  oame. 
We  shall  tell  in  a  paragraph  in  its  proper  place  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  know  about  the  visit.  After  the 
clo^e  of  the  session,  which  took  place  in  May,  the  offices  of 
government,  after  a  strong  protest  against  the  expense,  by  a 
number  of  Upper  Canada  members,  were  removed  to  Quebec, 
-where  they  remained  till  they  were  finally  established  at 
Ottawa,  six  years  later. 
During  the  summer  following  prorogaUon  the  feeling  rapidly 

grew  in  Upper  Canada,  that^  since  the  abandonment  of  the 
double^majority  principle,  representation  by  population  could 
alone  save  the  upper  province,  now  making  rapid  strides  for- 
ward in  progress  and  spread  of  population,  from  French  dom- 
ination.   During  the  late  autumn  a  monster  reform  convention 

*  Rev.  Charles  Pedley,  who  wrote  a  "  History  of  Newfoiindlaad,"  dwulU  raptur- 
mnlyonthe  "MulliiMBtof  nvarentaiid  <n«tefiil  logral^t**  riumn  by  tiM«oloiibto 

*'  towards  the  royal  lady  who  had  entruMteJ  Ler  moii  to  the  l»o»|>itaIity  of  the  distant 
unhjects  of  her  realm  "  (p.  448).    The  Hiuiie  excellent  hititoriaa  re- 'ar  l-t  th-  \-\At  of 
tlie  prince  to  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  a8  an  occurrence  of  grei^er  moment  than  the  Laying 
of  tiM  Afbntfe  oftbto,  wUdi  bad  Imw  aMOOoi^Ui^^ 
njftl  Tidtotiioa. 
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composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  upper  pi*ovinoe,  was 
held  in  Toronto  to  "  consider  the  relations  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  financial  and  political  evils  that  had 
resulted  therefrom,  and  to  devise  constitutional  changes  fitted 
to  remedy  the  said  abuses  and  to  secure  good  government  for 
the  province."  A  number  of  speeches  aflame  with  denuncia- 
tion of  the  government  were  made,  and  before  the  gathering 
dispersed  a  "  constitutional  reform  asftwciation"  was  organized 
to  press  forwai-d  a  scheme  for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  and  the 
establishment  of  two  or  more  local  governments,  with  a  joint 
authority  having  control  of  matters  common  to  both  sections 
of  the  province.  A  scheme  for  a  confederation  of  all  the  British 
North  American  colonies  was  proposed  at  the  conference,  but 
the  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  measure  was  so  beset  with 
diflSeuHies  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished  within  several 
years,  if  at  all,  and,  that,  meanwhile,  crying  evils  in  Upper  Can- 
ada demanded  an  immediate  i*emedy.  Some  minor  reformera 
sniffed  upon  the  breeze  a  faint  taint  of  treason,  and  opposed 
the  resolutions  of  the  convention  ;  while  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald  withdrew,  expressing  his  decided  disapproval  of  any 
measures  that  aimed  to  make  inroads  upon  the  constitution. 
In  Montreal  Messrs.  Drummond,  McOee,  Dorion,  and  others  sot 
on  foot  a  similar  movement,  but  the  ardour  of  the  scheme  was^ 
damped  by  the  undying  feeHug  of  hostility  which  existed 
towards  George  Brown,  who  was  the  hustler  of  the  movement 
in  the  upper  province. 

An  event  of  the  new  year,  and  one  fruitful  of  evil  and  an- 
noyance to  the  government,  was  the  appoiiiLment  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Curran  Morrison  to  the  office  of  solicitor-general-west,  which 
position  he  retained  from  February,  1800,  to  March,  1802, 
though  in  the  meantime  he  had  no  seat  in  either  branch  of  the 
legislature.  There  were  men  at  the  time>  having  the  parlia- 
mentary qualifications,  equally  as  capable  to  fill  the  office  as 
Mr.  Morrison,  but  the  personal  friendship  of  Mr.  John  A.  Mae- 
donald  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  censure  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  press.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  man  who  for  the  sake 
of  satisfying  friendship  would  brave  obloquy,  and  challenge 
serious  dangers  ;  but  we  have  not  much  admiration  for  the  man 
who  would  accept  favoun  at  such  a  risk  to  a  chivaJrous  friend.- 
If  Macdonald  owed  a  daiy  to  finendship^  so  too  did  IConiaoii; 
and  the  duty  of  the  latter  was  not  to  enter  the  cabinet,  or, 
having  entered  it,  to  have  resigned  when  the  enemy  began  to 
sound  a  censure  upon  their  tnimpets. 

The  next  session  opened  at  Quebec,  in  Fe))ruary  Tlie 
"abundant  harvest,"  such  as  was  the  custom  in  the  l)egiiming, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  w^as  touched  upon,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  allusion,  like  at  this  day  in  the  documents 
planned  by  Mr.  Mowat,  and  by  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
read  like  an  insinuation,  that^  while  providence  was  to  be 
thanked  for  the  said  bountiful  harvest^  the  ministry  was  also 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  credit.  The  government  was  sus- 
tained by  minorities  obtained  from  the  Lower  CSanada  mem- 
bers, and  the  enemy  declared  that  Macdonald  was  bound  neck 
and  heel  to  the  French.  No  one  in  the  house  more  deprecated 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  French -Canadian  majorities  on  all 
questions  which  touched  the  existence  of  the  government  than 
the  attomey-general-west,  but  he  believed  that  a  change  was 
coming.  The  tyranny  of  Qeoige  Brown  was  so  galling,  that 
all  the  members  of  the  grit  party  who  had  any  spirit  were 
looking  for  other  leadership.  Several  liberals  of  standing  re- 
fused any  longer  to  follow  Brown's  lead ;  others  became  dis- 
gusted and  grew  lukewarm  about  the  fate  of  parties.  One  day 
while  m  ijor  Thomas  Campbell,  the  member  for  Rouville,  and 
a  liberal  of  high  standing  and  much  ability,  was  making  a 
speech,  he  called  upon  George  Brown  to  "  relinquish  the  leader- 
ship of  a  party  with  which  French-Canadians  could  never  unite 
so  long  as  he  waa  at  its  head."  The  friendship  of  George 
Brown  had  proven  to  many  Lower  Canada  members  what  the 
upas  is  to  him  who  rests  in  its  shade.  Tet  it  was  Geoige 
Brown,  if  our  readers  remember,  who  put  forward  as  one  of 
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his  strong  grounds  for  urging  a  dissolution  upon  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  that  discord  existed  between  the  English  and  French, 
and  that  his  government  had  a  specitic  to  heal  the  sores.  But 
although  Mr.  Brown  saw  that  liis  followers  were  dropping  off 
and  looking  for  another  leader,  he  bent  himself  vigorously  to 
work.  He  prepared  and  moved  two  reeolutuma,  setting  forth 
that  the  tuuon  waa  a  iiuliire,  and  that  the  tnie  remedy  Uy  in 
the  establishment  of  two  or  more  governments  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  local  affiursi  and  a  supreme  joint  authority, "  charged 
with  such  matters  as  are  necessarily  common  to  both  sections 
of  the  province."  Ucsolutious  were  introduced  with  tlie  Jil)lest 
speecJiCii,  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Brown  ever  delivered,  but  were 
defeated,  one,  by  a  vote  of  6G  to  27,  and  the  other  by  74  to  32. 

As  this  was  a  black-letter  year  in  Canadian  annals^  the 
famous  lb60,  during  which  a  prince  of  the  reigning  house,  and 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne  and  dominions,  was  to 
visit  Canada,  the  legislature  prorogued  in  May,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  meet  again  in  the  summer  to  give  a 
suitable  welcome  to  the  royal  visitor.  When  the  chariot  of 
J^eus  was  seen  in  the  clouds  by  the  armies  hurling  their  might 
_against  Troy,  a  Hutter  went  througli  warriors  who  showed  no 

tion  before  the  ruinous  spear  of  tlie  foe  ;  for  now  a  "  god 
coming."  Hai'sh  thunder,  too,  grated  across  the  heavens, 
the  hills  shivered  at  the  approach  of  this  great  deity. 

en  it  waa  known  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  actually 
afloat  in  the  Hero  bound  for  Oanada,  the  hearts  of  colonists 
began  to  bound,  and  a  feeling  of  awe  came  over  them  like  that 
which  passed  through  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Greeks,  when 
Jupiter's  wheeb  were  seen  in  the  thunder- smoke.  Some  of 
our  people  could  not  convince  themselves  that  the  visit  was  u 
reality  and  nui  a  myth.  Was  it  possible,  they  mentally  asked, 
that  the  prince,  in  actual  Hesh  and  blood,  the  heir  of  a  king- 
dom, was  actually  to  be  in  our  cities,  to  put  his  foot  on  our 
streets,  to  eat  our  bread  and  drink  our  milk,  like  an  ordinary 
human  being.  To  do  justice  to  the  Greeks,  they  had  an  excuse 
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for  their  perturbation,  for  he  who  filled  them  with  awe  was 
not  some  frail,  earthly  creature  like  themselves,  whose  corpse 
would  one  day  make  a  banquet  for  the  worin^,  but  a  god  dis- 
encumbered of  desh,  and  framed  of  spirit  and  ether,  who  held 
the  winds  and  the  lightnings  in  his  hands,  and  who  in  battle 
plaeked  up  the  hiils  by  their  wooded  crowns  and  hurled  them 
at  the  foe.  There  was  no  mmilarity  in  1860  between  Zeua 
and  Albert  Edward,  nor  has  anj  appeared  since— 'Unless  it  be 
in  their  morals.  In  July  the  HerOt  bearing  the  prince  and  his 
suite,  and  followed  by  a  fleet  of  war  TeRsels,  arrived  off  those 
grim  clifTs  of  Ne^^olmdland,  that  rise  like  cold,  haughty  Titan* 
out  of  the  never-r&stin<7  sea.  The  cormorant,  and  the  guillemot, 
and  the  ticklaoe,  and  the  »ea-mew,  and  all  the  feathered  bixxxls 
that  rear  their  young  on  the  rocky  cliff-fihelves  in  the  summer 
time,  twisted  themselves  upon  their  terraces  as  the  great  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  body,  passed,  but  gave  no  other  sign.  The 
convoy  sail  sheer  for  the  steep  when,  suddenly,  the  adamant 
cliff  opens,  and  the  ships  steal  in  between  two  plumb  rock-walla 
that  tower  several  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  blue.  These  rise 
from  the  base,  clean  cut  as  if  from  the  chisels  of  the  gods,  and 
you  hear  the  watci-s,  as  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  as  in  the- 
channers  centre,  lapping  against  the  rock  as  the  shipn  move  in. 
Cannon  look  down  into  the  vessels'  decks  from  the  forts  on  the  ' 
hill-tops,  and  a  chain  stretches  across  the  narrow  water-path — 
a  path  so  narrow  that  you  listen,  as  each  ship  passes  in,  to  hear 
the  grim  rocks  gride  her  sldeai  This  was  a  more  gbrious  sight 
for  the  prince,  if  he  was  able  to  appreciate  it^  than  all  the 
arches  green  bushes  could  make,  all  the  mottoes  that  commit* 
tecs  could  devLse,  all  the  addresses  that  mayors  and  corporations, 
could  gi-ind  out  upon  pink-bordered  vellum.  We  arc  not  aware, 
however,  that  the  great  Architect  of  the  universe  fashioned  the 
St.  John's  Narrows  merely  to  give  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  1860.  From  Newfoundland  the  young  gen- 
tleman sailed  for  Halifax,  and  thence  proceeded  to  St  John  and 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  in  all  of  which  cities  he  was  honoured  to 
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the  fullest  extent  of  the  people's  ingenuity.  From  Fredericton 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  little,  Hat  nieaduw-province,  with 
the  coy  motto,  "  Parva  sub  ingente  " ;  and  from  its  capital  set 
out  for  Canada.  At  Qasp^,  famous  lobeter-fishing  grounds, 
they  were  met  by  ihe  governor-general  and  the  members  of 
hk  ministry.  A  grand  reception  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
August  at  Quebee,  and,  on  tbe  2l8t^  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature presented  addresses  to  his  n>yal  highness  expressing 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  throne  and  person  of  his 
mother.  Before  the  prince  came  out  they  created  him  vice- 
king  of  all  the  British  North  American  colonies,  so  that  he 
had  the  power  of  turning  any  inhabitant  he  chose  into  a  knight 
on  coming  here.  Me88r8.I{.F.Belleau  and  Henry  »Smith,  speakers 
of  both  houses  €i  parliament^  had  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
confared  upon  them — and  felt  more  comfortable  for  the  rest 
of  their  liyes.  On  the  25th  of  the  month  the  prince  accom- 
plished the  task  for  which  he  came  over  here.  He  hud  the* 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  Victoria  Bridge,  and  fastened  the  last 
of  a  million  rivets.  Some  mothers  had  babes  attlicted  with 
king's  evil,  which  they  were  going  to  carry  to  the  prince- 
that  he  might  lay  his  hand  upon  and  cure  them  ;  but  some  of 
the  fathers  and  grandmothers  said  it  would  be  no  use,  as  he 
was  not  yet  a  king ;  that  only  the  king  or  the  queen  had  the 
virtue  in  the  hand."  A  week  after  the  prince  had  finished 
Victoria  Bridge  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  proposed 
parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa.  He  did  not,  we  must  say  to 
his  credit,  ridicule  the  day*8  operations  to  his  guardian  when 
they  were  both  alone  in  the  oveaiug,  like  a  near  ancestor  of 
his,  who,  having  performed  a  similar  task,  said  contemptu- 
ously to  some  of  his  suite  that  he  was  "  tired  of  this  ditch  dig- 
ging." The  prince  then  made  a  progress  through  the  westera- 
portion  of  the  province,  visiting  the  chief  towns  and  cities  m 
the  route.  The  populace  was  giddy  with  excitement,  and  each 
city  tried  to  outdo  its  neighbour  in  rearing  arches  and  flaunt* 
log  welcome-legends.  The  Orangemen  of  Kingston,  Belleville,. 
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and  Toronto  exhumed  the  oerements  of  the  Orange  king,  and 
hung  them  on  arches,  but,  in  the  latter  city,  the  regal  party 
turned  their  horses*  heads  and  proceeded  by  another  street. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  rleclarcd  that  he  would  lend  no  coun- 
tenance to  displays  of  pai  ty  that  were  not  conducive  to  the 
public  peace  and  good-will.  The  Orangemen  took  bitter 
revenge  on  the  duke,  for  thej  burnt  himself  and  the  governor^ 
^^eneral  that  night  on  Oolbome  street.  The  fuel,  however,  was 
only  efBgies.  Before  setting  out  for  Canada  the  hospitalities 
of  the  republic  were  offsred  the  Queen  for  her  son  by  President 
Buchanan,  should  he  choose  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  lifter  the  Canadiaii  vi:-it  lia,d  ended,  the  prince  and  his 
suite  accepted  the  president's  invitation,  and  the  reception  met 
everywhere  in  tlie  republic  was  so  cordial  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  declared  that  the  visit  did  more  to  cement  a  hearty 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  than  half  a  century  of  dip- 
lomacy. But  the  duke  was  not  a  seer,  and  could  not  forecast 
some  threatening  clouds  soon  to  isover  the  face  of  the  bright 
sky.  The  calculation  of  the  diplomatist  after  all  is  a  science  as 
inexact  as  that  of  the  weather  prophet. 

During  the  autumn  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  like  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet,  appeared  again  u[)on  the  scene,  and  was  elected  to  the 
upper  house.    In  we  droj)ped  .some  teai-s  over  the  old 

man  as  we  saw  him,  swathed  in  ilannel  and  racked  with  pain, 
bidding  a  long  farewfsll  to  his  companions  in  the  assembly. 
Shortly  after  the  scene  was  ended  a  baronetcy  was  canfeired 
upon  the  deposed  leader,  whereupon  he  mastered  his  gout  for 
the  nonce,  and  turned  his  face  toward  England,  where,  near 
his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
lit'  liad  not  been  well  settled  in  P^ngland,  wlieu,  bethinking 
him  of  his  career  and  honours,  and  how  dear  he  must  be  to  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  he  persuaded  himself  that  lie  could  defeat 
Admiml  Pechel,  who  was  a  parliamentary  candidate  for  the 
town  of  Brighton,  But  the  triumph  of  the  admiral  helped  the 
poor  baronet  somewhat  to  realise  that  he  had  probably  over- 
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mte*!  his  standing  with  the  empire;  ami  he  returned  to  Can- 
ada, to  be  elected,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1860,  to  the  legiitlative 
council. 

The  session  of  1861  was  interesting  to  those  who  had  bc^in 
io  look  with  alarm  upon  the  ever- increasing  strength  of  the 
reform  party.  It  is  related  by  those  who  were  intimate  friends 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  at  this  time,  that  he  was  not  less 
busy  holding  his  own  party  together,  than  keeping  bis  oppo* 
nents  in  hot  water  among  themselves."  It  is  not  known  in 
what  way  he  succeeded  in  promoting  discord  in  tlic  i.mks  of 
his  opponents,  but  lie  remarked  one  day  ijuite  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, while  some  ministers  sat  smoking  in  the  council  chamber : 
"  John  SandBeld  is  at  last  in  our  service ;  he  is  now  on  Brown's 
track."  It  must  not  be  understood  that  there  was  any  collu- 
sion between  the  two  Maodonalds,  nor  is  it  above  question  that 
the  attomey-geueral-west  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  dis- 
cords among  the  reformers  attributed  to  his  *'  machinations." 
His  readiness  in  penetrating  the  situation  of  his  opponents, 
ami  his  aecunicy  in  forcasting  their  movements,  often  led  less 
powerful  observers  to  believe  that  he  liad  originated  the  discords 
he  foretold.  Notwithstanding'  the  tact  and  finesse  of  Mr.  Cartier, 
several  of  his  prominent  followers  began  to  break  away  from 
restraint^  and  range  themselves  in  opposition.  For  the  past 
two  sessions  one  man  alone  maintained  the  government  in 
power,  and  ihat  man  was  Gemge  Brown.  **  If  anything  should 
happen  to  Brown,*'  Maedonald  used  frequently  to  say  jocosely, 
though  the  joke  wa&  [tregnantof  truth,  "the  government  would 
be  done  for."  The  movement  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, in  the  reform  ranks,  and  which  John  A.  Macdomild  had 
predicted,  now  became  apparent  to  the  public.  John  Sandtield 
Maedonald  and  George  Brown  could  no  longer  disguise  their 
hostility  for  each  other ;  and  the  public  saw  that  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  two  men  for  the  mantle  of  leadership. 
But  so  long  as  the  rivals  stood  in  the  same  parliament,  which 
ever  succeeded,  the  government  had  nothing  to  fear.   Yet  Mr. 
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Carticr  changed  colour  when  he  leariu  iliut  Messieura  Sicotte 
and  Loranger  liad  forsaken  him  and  leao^ued  themselves  with 
John  Sandhcl«i  ^Licdonald.  Mr.  Dorion,  to  whom  tlie  friend- 
ship of  George  Brown  was  as  the  upas  shade,  waa  removed 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Lower  Canada oppositioti  oa  no  other 
grounds  than  that  he  had  heen  on  terms  of  political  intimacy 
with  the  man  who  was  an  enemy  *  to  the  religion,  the  instita- 
tions,  and  the  very  ezistenoe  of  the  French  people."  Yet  Mr. 
Brown  wanted  to  heal "  sectional  difierences  "  hetween  the  two 
provinces  ;  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  says  Sir  Edmund  Head 
was  guilty  of  treachery  in  not  giving  Mr.  Brown  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  he  intended.  A  few  weeks  In  fore  the 
ing  of  the  session,  a  census  had  been  taken,  which  showed  that 
the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  300,000  in  excess  of  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  though  twenty  y eaia  before,  at  the  formation 
of  the  union,  the  population  of  the  lower  province  exceeded  that 
of  the  upper  by  200,000.  The  logic  of  these  figures,  in  the 
contest  for  representation  by  population,  was  irreristible,  though 
Mr.  Cartier  resisted  the  measure  with  a  fervour  that  seemed 
like  ferocity,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  consent  to  a 
change  which  aimed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  section  of 
the  province.  Mr.  Cartier  has  been  censured  for  taking  this 
attitude  by  several  writers,  who  view  the  question  from  their 
own  peculiar  ground  and  the  present  time ;  and  one  of  tiiese 
tells  us  in  referring  to  Mr,  Oartier,  that  **  on  this  particular 
question  .      .      .the  lawyer  and  the  sectionalist 

.  were  seen  everywhere,  the  statesman  and  the  Canadian  no- 
where." *  The  writer  of  this  assertion  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  union  was  not  granted  to  Lower  Canada,  but  forced 
upon  her;  and  that  by  the  term*?  of  union  she  was  allotted 
only  as  many  members  as  Upper  Canada,  though  her  population 
exceeded  the  latter  s  by  200,000,  at  a  time,  when,  to  all  obser* 
vers,  the  possibilities  of  increase  in  the  upper  province  were  no 
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greater  than  those  of  the  lower.  But  while  tliis  might  have 
served  as  a  justifiable  excuse  for  the  ground  taken  by  Lower- 
Canada  statesmen  in  opposing  the  demand  for  increased  rep- 
fesentatioa  for  the  upper  province,  because  the  population  of 
the  latter  exceeded  that  of  her  partner  by  300,000»  there  was  a 
reason  overshadowing  this  why  no  alteration  should  be  made, 
a  reason  tiiat  also  absolves  Mr.  John  A.  Maodonald  and  his 
Upper  Canada  colleagues  from  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  to 
their  own  section  by  supporting  the  position  of  Mr.  dirtier. 
The  very  virtue  of  the  uiiion  cunsi-steti  in  the  equality  of  poli- 
tical power  held  by  each  section  of  the  united  province ;  where- 
as.  the  moment  that  balance  was  destroyed,  a  laiger  represen- 
tation given  to  one  portbn  of  the  province  than  to  the  other, 
the  virtue  departed,  and  one  section  became  bound  neck  and 
heel  to  the  will  of  the  greater  forever.  There  were  two  ways 
hy  which  justloe  could  be  done  to  one  and  both :  these  were 
union  on  terms  of  equality,  or  separation.  There  was  one  other 
alternative,  but  it  lay  far  in  the  bjick  ground,  and  that  the 
plan  of  o^iving  to  each  seciion  a  parliament  to  deal  with  its  local 
atfaifii,  and  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  legislature,  with 
jurisdiction  over  such  measures  as  were  common  to  both.  But 
so  long  as  the  union  was  maintained,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
connection  under  the  circumstances  no  one  is  blind  enough  to 
believe,  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Gartier  and  of  John  A,  Mao- 
donald, and  of  every  man  to  whom  justice  was  dearer  than  any 
interest,  even  the  interest  of  their  own  section,  to  resist  the 
scheme  for  the  adju.stnient  of  representation  by  populat  ii  m, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  OTitario  exceeded  those  of  Quebec 
by  two  to  one.  Yet  the  people  of  the  upper  province  whoso 
minds  were  excited  by  demagogues,  were  not  in  a  mood  to  do 
justice ;  sad  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  which  took  place  in  the 
summer,  it  was  evident  that  the  ministry  would  have  difficulty 
in  bressting  the  current  Among  several  other  chaiges  brought 
against  the  administration  on  trial  before  the  constituencies, 
was  that  of  having  kept  Mr.  Jaseph  Morrison  in  the  council 
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despite  the  fierce  renioriHtrancos  of  the  house,  and  the  bitter, 
but  reasonable,  censure  of  the  reform  press.  The  action  of  Mr. 
Maodonald  in  retaining  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  ministiy,  for  we 
believe  tJie  action  to  have  been  his,  passes  our  undeistanding, 
and  seems  like  the  infatuation  that  baa  sometimes  led  sove- 
reigns  to  retain  favourite  miniaters  against  the  will  of  the 
nation,  though,  through  their  obstinacy,  their  thrones  have 
trembled. 

.Meanwhile  the  country  was  in  a  j^ale  of  cxciteinont  anent 
the  "election  campaign."  Several  stulwait  ^^•;Ll^ioI■s  in  tlie 
battle.  John  Crawford,  a  member  to  "  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown  "  vanquished  George  Brown  in  east  Toronto  ;  while 
the  whilom  firiendship  of  the  defunct  grit  leader  proved  fatal  to 
the  fortunes  of  Messieun  Dorion,  Thibaudeau  and  Xiemieux  in 
Lower  Ganadab  For  the  first  time  when  the  new  parliament 
met  the  sharp,  matter-of-fact  ikoe  of  Mr,  Alexander  Uackenzie 
was  seen  at  one  of  the  desks.  The  figures  of  Henri  Gustavo 
Joly  and  Henry  Klezear  Ta.schereau  were  likewise  seen  there  for 
the  first  time.  Mackenzie  repi-esente<l  Lambton.  Tn  1842,  be- 
ing then  in  his  twentieth  year,  lie  came  from  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, to  Canada,  and  settled  at  Kingston  ;  but  removed  thence 
five  years  later,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Samia  where  he  plied 
the  trade  of  a  stono  mason,  and  engaged  in  laige  building  ope- 
rations.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior ability — though  self-made — of  untiring  industry,  and 
that  he  possessed  a  character  of  the  higliest  integrity.  He 
was  a  pronounced  reformer  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in 
Canada,  and  seemed  to  be  drawn  towards  George  Brown,  who 
was  like  himself  of  humble  origin,  and  a  Scotchman.  For  a 
time  Mr.  Mackenzie  edited  a  reform  newspaper  in  Samia,  and 
in  18C1,  when  his  brother,  Mr.  Hope  F.  Mackenzie  decided  not 
to  again  become  a  candidate  for  Lambton,  which  he  lately  re- 
presented, Alexander  appeared,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suc- 
cessful. We  shall  find  a  good  deal  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Macken- 
aie,  who  is  not  our  ideal  of  a  statesman— (but  who  certainly 
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makes  a  better  statesman  than  a  historian)  as  our  story  pro- 
gresses, and  shall  not  anticipate. 

In  October  Sir  Edmund  Head  set  out  for  England,  his  term 
of  administration  liaving  expired.  A  wrecked  ambition  never 
lacks  malevolence  towoids  the  rock  on  which  it  finds  disaster. 
It  was  no  wonder  then  that  the  Globe  pelted  the  departing  vice- 
roy with  every  missile  at  its  hand.  But  through  all  tlie  tur- 
moil of  party  strife,  the  governor,  if  we  have  read  the  records 
aright,  did  his  duty  with  resoluto  and  dignified  judgment ; 
although  he  refused  to  do  an  act  which  was  inexpedient,  un- 
timely and  improper  merely  because  it  would  forward  Qeoi^ 
Brown's  ambition.  There  may  have  been  better  governors  in 
Ouiada  than  Sir  Edmnnd  Head,  but  we  are  unable  to  discern 
any  errors  of  judgment  in  his  administmtton ;  or  the  trace  of 
any  act  that  ^ows  he  did  not  strive  to  the  fullest  of  his  powers 
to  do  his  duty.  Despite  the  slanders  of  the  Globe,  and  the- 
biting  liialice  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  he  a|i[)i  ars  to  all  im- 
partial readers  of  Canadian  liistory  a.s  an  honest  man.  Sir 
Edmund's  successor  to  the  governorship  was  Lord  Monck,  who 
reached  Quebec,  in  October,  1861.  The  new  governor,  the 
fourth  viscount  of  Monck,  was  bom  at  Templemore,  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1819.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Le  Moynes,  an  ancient  and  honourable  Norman  family. 
He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  and  sat  in  the  commons  for  some 
years  as  a  representative  for  the  English  constituency  of  Ports- 
mouth. Under  the  Palmcrston  itdniiaibLiatiun  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  a  respectable,  though 
not  a  brilliant,  figure  in  the  government.  In  1857  he  failed  to 
secure  reelection,  and  dropped  out  of  public  life  till  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  governorship  of  Ctoada.  The  new  governor 
reached  us  at  a  time  when  there  were  forebodings,  on  the  Am- 
erican continent,  of  the  mightiest  civil  war  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  presidential  contest  in  the  United  States  dur^ 
ing  the  preceding  year  had  been  attended  with  public  excite- 
ment strained  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  had  resulted  in  the 
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ilcctiun  of  Abralmrii  Lincoln,  a  noted  republican  and  an  un- 
•compromising  enemy  to  slavery.  The  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  were  the  questioDs  of  slavery  and 
of  trade.  The  great  bulk  of  southern  wealtli  eoasistod  of  laige 
plantations  tilled  by  negro  slavea,  who  were  driven  and 
whipped  like  hearts.  Upon  these  pUmtations  grew  cotton,  to- 
'baooo  and  riee»  which  the  planters  sent  to  the  north,  or  exported 
to  the  great  markets  of  Europe.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
would  deprive  the  plantation  owner  of  the  cheap  labour  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  establishment  of  a  i  iotective  policy  would 
bring  a  tax-burthen  witliout  any  beneJdt,  as  the  commerce  of  the 
South  consisted  in  the  products  of  the  plantations,  which  were 
^exported  raw,  while  manufacturing  formed  but  a  small  factor 
of  trade.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1861,  a  day  well  remem- 
bered in  American  annals,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  people  of  ihis  state 
had  for  many  years  maintained  tihat  each  state  in  the  confed- 
eracy was  soverci<^'n  and  independent,  and  had  the  right  to 
separate  itself  from  the  union  whenever  it  cliose.  Fired  by  the 
•example  of  South  Carolina  ten  other  states,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana.Texas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  and  Eastern  Viiginia^  also  seceded,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  separate  republic  under  the  presidency  of  Jeff- 
erson Dayis.  The  population  of  the  union  before  the  seoesrion 
was  abont  31,000,000 ;  the  population  of  the  Southern  Ckmfed- 
eracy  was  9,000,000  of  which  3,000,000  were  slaves.  Within 
the  Southern  Confederacy  was  Fort  Sumter,  a  garrison  held  by 
Northern  troops,  and  arrainst  this  the  cannon  of  ( "hai  le.->Lun 
hurled  its  rebellious  thuiicier.  Seeinf]^  the  whoie  country  around 
him  under  hostile  arras,  the  couuuandant  laid  down  hui 
•sword.  The  North  made  no  delay,  but  sprang  to  arms  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  republic.  The  booming  of  the 
guns  befinre  Fort  Sumter  must  have  sounded  loud  jn  the  ears 
of  Great  Britain,  for  a  month  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort  a 
jx)yal  proekkmation  was  issued  calling  upon  British  sulijeets 
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everywhere  to  maintain  a  neutrality  during  the  war.  The 
Britiah  cabinet  had  fallen  into  the  common  delusion  of  suppos- 
ing that  one  swaUow  makes  a  summer;  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Charleston  guns  meant  victory  and  stability  for  the  south- 
em  confedeiaqr.  The  proclamation  may  have  only  been  the 
faux  pas  of  a  stupid  minister,  though  this  view  is  hardly  ten* 
able,  but  it  was  regarded  by  the  United  vStates  government  as 
a  deiibtiatt!  insult,  and  a  recognition  of  a  cluster  of  rebel liou.-i 
states  as  an  independent  power.  President  Lincoln  called  upon 
every  state  true  to  the  union  to  make  ready  its  quota  of  armed 
men  to  send  into  the  field ;  and  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 
southern  ports.  The  war  had  not  progressed  very  far  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  overestimat- 
ed the  importsnce  of  the  prince's  visit  to  the  United  States. 
The  imperial  government,  in  many  ways,  had  unwisely  per- 
mitted the  world  to  see  its  hostility  to  the  north  and  friendship 
for  the  soutli  ;  while  a  large  y>ortion  of  the  Canadian  public, 
dutifully,  though  not  less  rashly  and  stupidly,  reechoed  the 
sentiment  of  the  mother-land.  We  presume  there  is  some  code 
of  honour  among  nations  as  well  as  men ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
by  what  oode  went  Great  Britain  in  conniving  at  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  body  of  rebels,  and  in  reganting  citizens  of  a  sov- 
ereign state^  in  unlawful  revolt^  as  an  independent  power.  If  a 
band  of  Irishmen,  to-moirow,  were  to  fling  the  lord-lieutenant 
into  the  Liffey,  pull  down  the  union  jack,  and  set  up  the  green 
flag  upon  the  hill  of  Tara,  Englishmen  would  surely  consider 
that  Prussia  liad  outraged  the  code  of  national  honour,  and 
levelled  a  gross  insult  at  the  British  empire,  did  Frederick 
William  issue  a  proclamation  commanding  all  his  subjects  to 
preserve  neutrality  during  the  "  war  "  between  England  and 
Ireland.  Bnt  the  United  States  government  had  graver  grounds 
for  c(Nnplaint  ag^unst  the  British  nation :  southern  privateets, 
as  piratical  as  partisan,  pounced  out  of  British  ports,  and 
harused  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  north.  The  most  noted 
of  these  cruiserB  was  the  Alabamat  of  which  we  shall  hear 
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again.  Notwithstanding,  we  say,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
visited  the  United  States  a  year  before,  a  feeling  of  hostility 
was  aroused  in  ilie  north  against  ihe  British  nation  for  her  in- 
discreet sympathy  with  the  lehellion.  Hot-headed  repuUieans 
stood  for  a  moment  upon  their  own  hoUy-fought  fields,  and 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Canadian  territory,  muttering  that 
thither  lay  their  duty  next ;  turned  again  and  faced  the  reljel. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  1861,  the  British  mail-steamer,  Trent, 
was  pursuing  her  way  in  the  Bahama  channel,  one  morning,  with 
mails  and  passengers,  when  an  American  ship  of  war,  Sam 
Jacinto,  cannon  scowling  through  her  port-holes,  bore  down,, 
fired  a  shot  across  the  steamer's  hows,  and  putting  out  hoata 
swarming  with  blue  jackets,  armed  to  the  teeth,  took  forcible 
possession  of  two  passengers,  Mason  and  Sliddel,  southern  com- 
missioners,  on  their  way  to  England.  This  act  of  national  piracy 
was  liailed  wilh  enthusiasm  by  tlie  northern  states,  and  Wilkes, 
the  captain  of  the  piratical  man-of-war,  became  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  \V'lien  the  mail  steamer  reached  Enghind  and  made 
known  the  story  of  the  outrage,  the  government  at  once  de- 
manded that  the  commissioners  be  rendered  up,  and  intioiated 
that  a  refusal  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
While  we  are  among  those  who  glory  in  British  valour,  we  are 
not  one  of  those  whose  blooid  comes  tingling  to  their  dieek  aa 
they  read  of  how  promptly  the  British  lion  arose  to  his  feet 
when  the  captain  of  the  Trent  told  his  story.  The  northern 
states  were  already  locked  in  a  struggle  witli  the  south,  and  a 
small  foreign  force  could  give  a  disastrous  turn  to  the  scale. 
Tliat  was  the  secret  of  the  promptitude.  While  British  troops 
were  yet  upon  the  ocean,  bound  for  American  territory,  Presi> 
dent  Lincoln  quietly  surrendered  the  commissioners,  who  sailed 
from  Boston  to  England  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
When  the  Gruards  and  Bifles  arrived  in  St  John,  I9ew  Bruns- 
wick,  the  doud  had  blown  over,  though  an  intense  feeling  ct 
hostility  existed  in  the  northern  states  towards  Canada.  In- 
vasion hud  been  predicted  by  the  timid  ones  among  us,  and  at 
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once  our  Tolunt<;ers  looked  to  their  arms.  Measures  for  tlie 
organi^ation  of  militia  companies  were  put  on  foot;  every  Can- 
adian youth  old  enough  to  carry  a  rifle  exhibited  an  enthusiasm 
for  drill.  To  the  impartial  reader,  now,  it  seemed  as  if  were 
aiudoiu  in  Canada  for  a  little  war,  just  for  exercise  or  recrea- 
tion. While  we  were  preparing  to  resist  an  invasion,  we  were 
nnrtniing  a  cause  for  invasion.  While  our  school  boys  and 
their  fathers  were  asking  for  rifles,  to  defend  the  homes  of 
their  sisters  and  wives,  we  were  giving  harbonrasfe  and  hospi- 
tality to  southern  rebei.s,  who  hai'assed  American  settlements 
and  the  government  troops  from  our  border  territory. 

The  first  parliament  under  Lord  Monck  met  in  March,  1862. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne  it  was  stated  that  Her  Majesty 
recognised  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects  in  their  conduct  through 
the  TVent  embrpglio,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  self-preserva- 
tion rather  than  extreme  solicitation  about  a  sovereign  two 
thousand  miles  beyond  the  reach  of  American  bullets,  dictated 
the  attitude  of  Canadians.  Once  for  all,  let  us  say,  that  should 
an  enemy,  be  he  ever  so  in.si^ificant  or  ever  so  gi*eat,  threaten 
our  lioraes  and  our  country,  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  repel  him  for  our  oivii  sakes;  and  after  our  selfish  duty 
has  been  done,  if  there  is  a  "  man  with  soul  so  dead "  as  to 
say  that  it  was  a  "  selfish  "  duty,  we  shall  not  consider  ourselves 
entitled  to  eologiums  for  loyalty  to  a  throne  and*a  person  that 
we  were  not  thinking  about  when  fighting  the  foe,  and  which 
were  two  thousand  miles  out  of  harm's  way. 

To  satisfy  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  abroad,  the  speech  recom- 
mended the  reorganization  of  the  Canadian  Militia,  and  attor- 
ney-general Macdonaldset  himself  to  work  to  frame  a  bill.  He 
counted  on  the  support  of  a  majority  from  his  own  section  of 
the  province,  and  relied  on  M.  Cartier  for  the  rest.  Of  late  he 
stood  higher  in  the  affections  of  Upper  Canada,  than  ever  before; 
for  during  several  years  he  had  been  believed,  by  the  laiger 
portion  of  the  people,  to  have  had  little  regard  for  the  interests 
of  his  own  section,  and  to  have  maintained  a  league  with  the 
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French  for  the  sake  af  office.  But  previoos  to  the  late  general 
election,  the  conviction  came  upon  a  great  many  of  his  hanh 
judges,  that  there  might  be  another  side  to  the  stories  told  by 
the  GU^,  and  its  foUowera ;  that  he  may  have  been  wrongfully 
accused,  and  the  victim  of  an  unscrupulous  and  disappointed 
ambition.  And  so  deep  <r\'G\\  this  impression  tlmt  tlie  traduced 
attomey-sreneral  \v;is  invited  cordially,  nay  entreated,  to  visit 
their  tovs'ns  and  cities,  lie  consented,  and  made  what  may  be 
called,  without  exaggeration,  a  triumphal  tour  through  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  London,  Simcoe,  Brantford,  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas, 
Guelph,  St  Catharines,  Belleville,  and  a  number  of  other  lesser 
towns,  at  each  of  which  he  addressed  laige  assemblages.  All 
were  captivated  by  the  address  of  the  man,  and  won  over  by 
hifl  defence  of  himself  and  the  government ;  yea,  those  who  had 
been  taught  to  believe  him  the  ally  of  the  French,  ami  the 
enemy  of  his  own,  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  Every  \\  hr re  he 
was  received  with  cordial  and  spontaneous  welcome,  and  his 
tour  placed  the  government  in  a  favourable  light  before  the 
province.  Nor  bad  his  uncompromising  and  manly  attitude  of 
resistance  to  the  agitation  for  representation  by  population,  the 
efiect  of  lessening  him  in  the  esteem  <^  the  peopb  of  Upper 
Canada;  rather,  it  won  for  him  their  hearty  respectb 

One  of  the  ablest  speeches  he  •  has  ever  delivered  was  made 
in  defence  of  the  ministry's  attitude  in  resisting  the  question 
of  representation  b}*  population.  We  who  dreain  of  the  day  when 
the  reproacli  of  colonialism  shall  be  a  thintj  of  the  past,  and 
Canada  be  ranked  among  the  inde|>endent  nations,  read  with 
pleasure  an  outburst  of  eloquence  touching  this  fond  hope  of 
ours,  and  firing,  while  restraining,  our  ambition.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  if  the  man  who  uttered  the  following  words 
were  not  a  minister  of  the  crown,  we  should  have  had  the  hopes 
without  the  limitations.  Sud  Mr.  Macdonald :  "  I  trust  thai 
for  ages,  for  ever,  Canada  may  remain  united  with  the  mother 
country.  But  we  are  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  dependency,  and  a.s- 
suming  the  pobitiou  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.   £nglaad  will 
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be  the  centre,  surrounded  and  sustained  by  an  aUiance  notoiUy 
with  CanadAy  bat  Australia,  and.  all  her  other  pcwaogaSong ;  and 
there  iriU  thus  be  fonned  an  immense  confederation  of  free- 
men, the  greatest  confederacy  of  civilized  and  intelligent  men 
that  ever  has  had  an  existence  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  To 
the  greatness  predicted  of  our  future  in  thb  thrilling  picture, 
only,  however,  can  we  subscribe  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  that 
"  alliance,"  which  means  e(|uality,  on  which  the  speaker  in  the 
fervour  of  the  moment  dwells,  and  the  connexion  which  makes 
us  subject  and  inferior  as  being  the  same  thing ;  or,  of  being 
sister  to  imperial  greatness,  when  our  highest  distinction  is  to 
be  ruled  by  a  sulyect* 

Early  in  the  session  some  changes  were  made  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr*  Boss  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  retired 
from  the  government ;  Mr.  Sherwood  assumed  the  oommission- 
ership  of  crown  lands,  and  John  Carling  succeeded  him  in  the 
receiver- generalship.  Mr.  John  Beverley  Rohinaon,  a  lawyer 
with  a  clear  and  well-balanced  head,  took  the  presidency  of  the 
council ;  and  James  Paton,  whose  lucky  star  was  John  A.  Mac- 
donald'R  friendship,  became  solicitor-genevaL  These  new  mem* 
bers  of  the  ministry  were  favourable  to  representation  by  popu- 
lation, but  the  question  was  left  an  open  one  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Bobinson  was  re-elected  for  Toronto  West^  and  Mr.  Carling 
for  London,  but  Mr.  Paton  who  represented  the  Saugeen  divi- 
sion in  tlie  legislative  council  was  rejected  by  his  constituents. 
He  nevertheless  retfiined  his  portfolio,  as  Joseph  Morrison  w  ho 
by  this  time  had  escaped  to  the  bench,  had  done  befoie  iiini ; 
for  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  this  case,  too,  was  stronger  than  the  con- 
stitution. 

Brown  out  of  the  legislature,  the  opposition  was  no  longer  a 
mere  butt  for  reproach,  but  a  dangerous  and  rapidly-ineressing 
combination.  It  resisted  the  address  with  stubborn  pluck,  and 
fought  not  as  had  been  its  wont  under  the  tyrannous  and  indis- 
creet drivership  of  George  Brown,  in  detached  eddies,  but,  pow- 
erfully, as  a  unit.   A  vote  was  taken  on  a  resolution  virtually 
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affirming  want  of, confidence,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  17,  and  the  ministry  breathed  oiusy.  Nevei  iheless  causes 
were  at  work  undermining'  public  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration. On  the  parliament- buildings  question  a  dangerous 
diaousaion  arose.  It  was  shown  that  $900,000,  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had  been  all  expended,  besides 
sevend  laige  amounts  not  authorized  by  parliament^  and  yet 
the  structure  was  not  half  completed.  Affiuia  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Itose,  weie 
in  a  scandalous  plight,  and  the  minister  was  ehai^ged  with 
incompetency — which  was  glaring — ^and  corruiition.  In  the 
letting  of  contracts,  large  sums  had  been  lost  to  tlie  public  by 
disiione.st  means,  or  an  incompetency  that,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  country's  interests,  was  as  criminal  as  corruption.  Of  the 
two,  the  dishonest  and  the  incapable  minister,  we  believe  the 
former  is  the  preferable,  his  competency  granted.  For  a  capable 
minister  can  be  watched  into  doing  the  rights  be  he  ever  so  cor* 
rupt  in  intention;  but  hope  in  an  incapable  minister  may  be  a 
will-o -the-wisp  to  lead  to  disaster.  The  ministry,  though  not 
responsible,  was  held  accountable  for  the  shortcomings  of  Mr. 
Rose,  and  it  soon  V)ecaTne  known  that  its  tenure  of  life  wa** 
matntainefl  by  a  slim  thieaJ. 

While  atikirs  were  in  this  state,  Mr.  John  A,  Macdonald  in- 
troduced his  Militia  bill,  a  measure  that  made  ample  provision 
to  resist  invasion,  but  which  would  have  required  an  expendi- 
ture beyond  the  convenient  ability  of  the  province  to  meet. 
Mr.  Macdonald  could,  usually,  at  a  glance,  see  the  dangers  in  his 
course,  but  on  this  occasion  the  future  was  inexorable.  He 
introduced  his  bill.  It  was  supported  warmly  by  a  considerable 
maj  uity  from  the  Upper  Canada  section,  but  Mr.  Cartier's  fol- 
lowers, in  the  hour  of  trial,  pretundinq-  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
burthen  threatened  in  the  bill,  proved  faithless,  and  the  measure 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  61  to  5  k  On  the  following  day  the 
government  resigned. 
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Tn  the  emergency  the  governor  liad  recuurse  to  John  Sand- 
Held  Macdonald,  whose  eyes  lit  up  when  the  aide^-K^unp 
banded  him  a  note  from  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  on 
-the  2ith  of  Hay,  "while  cannon  was  thundering  ita  rejoicinga 
proper  to  the  Queen's  natal  day,  the  Macdonald-ffiootte  minia 
tiy  was  sworn  into  office.  We  give  the  peraonnel  of  the  new 
goverament^  and  glancing  down  the  names  one  is  reminded  of 
the  "  Who  ?  Who  ? "  administration  in  England  whose  member- 
^p  so  sorely  puzzled  the  Duke  of  Wellington.   There  were 

FOB  CANADA  WEST  : 

Hon.  Jobn  Sandheld  Macdonald  Premur  cmd  Att-Oen, 
"   W.P.  H0WI.AND       -      -  Iiini8ter<ffFhuinee, 
M.  H.  Foley  *      -      -      -  PoetmasUr-Oeneral, 
Adah  Wilson  *      -      -     -  8oluntor-0&Mral. 

James  Morris  -  Receiver-General. 
W.  McDouoALL  -     CommiaaUmcr  of  Crown  Lands. 


u 


a 
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FOE  CA^AUA  EAST  : 

Hon.  V.  SicoTTE  ....  AUorMy-Omtral, 
A.  A.  DoRiON  ...  Provineial  Secretary. 
J.  J.  C.  Abbott  -  -  -  Solicitor-Oeneral. 
T.  D'Arcy  McGee  -  Premdent  of  if  IS  Council . 
•*  N.  J.  TKs.siER  -  Commissioner  of  Piihlic  Worlcs. 
Fkai^cois  £vANTUii£L   -    Minister  of  AgricvUure. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Wallbridge  announced  the  ministerial 
prugraninie  in  the  hi  use  of  assembly.  The  double-ina  jonty 
principle,  so  far  as  related  to  purely  local  questions,  was  admit- 
ted, and  a  measure  was  promised  that  would  provide  '*  a  more 
-equitahle  adjustment  of  the  parliamentary  representation." 
The  new  government  was  determined  to  carry  out  its  every  act 
■of  poU^  aocording  to  that  high  standard  of  purity,  effieieney, 
and  proper  economy  that  always  guides  the  actions  of  inoomi  ng 
ktions.  A  thmugh  cleansing  was  to  be  givoi  to  the 
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Augean  stables,  a  complete  system  of  "  retrenchment," — that 
word  which  has  covered  more  extravagance  since  the  establish- 
ment of  legislatures  than  any  other  expression  known  to  our 
English  tongue — was  to  be  inaugurated ;  a  most  searchiiig  in- 
vestigation of  affairs  in  that  "  pent^house  of  corruption,"  as  one 
young  legisiaioi^who  had  not  yet  been  afforded  an  opportuniiy 
of  Boiling  hiB  own  hands  by  ooirapt  iraaaactioiis-HsaUed  the 
Board  of  Works  office,  was  to  be  made ;  and  the  govenunent 
pledged  itself  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty  with  re* 
ference  to  the  seat  of  government,  though  the  greater  portion 
of  the  iicw  ministry's  timber  had  signalized  themselves  particu- 
larly by  opposition  to  the  choice  of  Ottawa  by  the  sovereign, 
and  had  made  the  question  the  basis  of  non-eonfidence  motions- 
against  the  late  administration.  To  all  who  nnderstood  that, 
while  the  union  was  maintained,  a  scheme  for  repteeentation  by 
population  was  incompatible  with  justice  to  one  section  or 
other  of  the  province,  the  deciaon  of  the  new  ministcy,  to  allow 
the  question  to  stand,  was  learnt  without  surprise.  John  A* 
Macdonald  said  to  his  colleagues :  **  We  shall  have  Brown  with 
us  again  ;  nol  that  he  cares  so  nmch  for  llep.  by  Pop.,  but  he 
wants  to  be  at  John  Sandfield  ;  "  and  while  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing, it  is  related,  a  copy  of  the  (r/oiecame  in,  with  every  battery 
opened  upon  the  new  ministry.  After  n  fierce  article  had  been 
read  aloud,  Macdonald  asked  Cartier :  "In  what  way  would 
Brown  have  been  able  to  carry  off  his  feelings  against  John 
Sandfield  had  they  not  providentially  repudiated  Bep.  by  Pop  V 
At  the  formaticm  of  the  Brown-Dorion  administration,  a  cold- 
ness had  appeared  between  John  Sandfield  and  George  Brown,, 
wliich  grew  in  course  of  time  into  active  hostility.  Both  men 
were  ambitious,  the  former  wanting  to  live  himself,  but  wil- 
ling that  others  also  should  exist ;  the  latter  determined  that 
no  one  but  himself  should  live,  and  ready,  with  the  engine  with 
which  he  destroyed  character,  to  crush  any  one  who  crossed  the- 
path  of  his  ambition.  He  sorely  felt  that  during  the  two  last 
sessions  of  parliament  his  party  had  repudiated  his  leadershii^ 
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and  eliosen  Macduiiald  in  his  stead  ;  now  in  his  rai^e  and  disap- 
pointment he  almost  forgot  that  his  constituents  had  likewise 
repudiated  him,  and  looked  upon  the  new  premier  an  having^ 
usurped  a  place  belonging  to  himself.  John  Sandfield  solaced 
himaelf  by  saying, "  Let  the  heathen  rage  **  when  he  received  the 
lifst  broadside  of  the  CUdbe's  ''afflieting  thimder;"  bat  it  was- 
not  a  trivial  matter  for  a  prime  miniater  to  have  arrayed  against 
him  the  meet  powerful  newspaper  of  his  party.  Meanwhile  the 
ex-ministers  offered  no  obstraetion  to  the  new  administration 
at  the  polls,  or  in  finishing  the  progranmie  of  legislation. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonair^  aiilitia  bill,  a,s  he  con- 
jectured himself,  was  regarded  in  England  as  a  measure  of  the 
practical  loyalty  of  Canadians.  The  Times  which  had,  on  seve- 
ral previous  occasions,  displayed  its  ooloniphobia,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  coin  that  word,  led  off  by  a  rebuke  to  Oanadians, 
which  was  taken  np  by  a  multitude  of  the  minor  newspapers,, 
who  declared  that  we  were  an  assemblage  of  greedy  self-seek- 
ers, without  gratitude  or  loyalty,  or  even  the  instinct,  com- 
mon to  the  animal,  of  self-defence.  One  organ  urq;ed  the  Briti  ^h- 
f^ovemment  to  "  shake  off  the  unprotitable  coluuies  "  and  leave 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer ;  another  said  we  brought 
neither  strength  nor  profit  to  the  empire,  and  that  any  loyalty 
we  had  was  in  our  breeches'  pocket.  Lord  Paimerston's  face' 
turned  purple  as  he  told  in  his  place  in  the  commons  that  Her 
Mi^esty's  government  had  done  all  for  the  Oanadians  in  assist- 
ing  them  to  procure  defences  that  they  intended  to  do,  and  that 
it  now  rested  with  the  colonists  to  do  the  remainder  themselves, 
or  to  "  disj^race  the  stock  fioin  which  the}'  sprang."  At  a  dinner 
in  Montreal,  Lord  Monck  feebly  reechoed  the  imperial  senti- 
ment, preferring  to  trust  the  impressions  of  the  home  mini.stry 
and  an  uninformed  press  to  the  facts  of  the  case  which  were- 
plain  to  every  Canadian.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald's  bill  was  an' 
admirable  measure,  but  the  house  weighed  the  cost  of  tho 
scheme  against  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  rejected  it.  It  was> 
not  true,  though  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  British  press  seem  to* 
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lhave  been  differently  infonned,  that  the  Canadians  were  relying 
upon  imperial  soldierH  to  light  for  them  in  the  day  of  trouble  : 
though  they  rejected  a  measure  which,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  regarded  unwarranted  by  the  expediency  of  the 
time,  they  never  onoe  thought  of  shirking  the  defenoa  of  their 
>eoiiiiiiy  and  homes  should  the  occasion  come.  Ab  we  have, 
however,  seen,  the  loss  of  the  measure  was  due  to  the  defection 
•of  the  Frendi'Canadian  membm  among  whom  a  threat  of  inva- 
sion created  no  serious  panic,  and  who,  if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  cared  very  little,  since  their  destiny  was  that  of  a  con- 
quered people,  whetlier  their  masters  were  republican  English 
or  monarchical  Englisli.    But  in  Mr.  Macdonal  l  s  measure  all 
the  British  spirit,  all  the  loyalty  to  Canadian  welfare  found  ex- 
pression, as  was  shown  by  the  considerable  majority  from  the 
upper  province  by  which  the  bill  was  supported.*  There  was  no 
linvaaion ;  but  this  fact  was  not  any  more  foreknown  to  those 
who  rejected  the  attorney-general's  means  for  defence,  than  it 
-was  brought  about  by  disaurming  renstance  at  such  a  critical 
time.  **  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  is  the  maxim  of  the  fatalist, 
and  the  prophet ,  for  tlie  one  is  the  bondsman  of  the  event  and 
the  other  foresees  it:  on  occasions  where  stupidity  or  reckless- 
inesR  fail  to  provoke  disaster,  it  often  becomes  triumphant  jus- 
tiiication. 

The  war  in  the  republic  was  a  harvest-time  for  Canada.  The 
^aimy  raised  by  President  Idncoln  to  subdue  the  South  had  been 
in  a  large  measure,  taken  away  from  the  field,  and  the  work- 
shop. Ganada  was  overrun  by  persons  firom  the  United  States 
who  bought  up  eveiything  that  we  had  to  sell.  For  our  staple 
articles  of  food,  for  cattle,  poultry,  eggs  and  grain  they  paid  al- 
most fabulous  prices.  Government  agents  ran  over  the  country 
with  pockets  full  of  gold  purchasing  horses  for  the  northern 
•cavalry  ;  and  many  a  fanner,  tempted  by  a  pouch  of  shinix^ 

*  The  bill  wm  «u|>i*orUHl  by  »  majority  t>(  twvvu  of  the  Upp«r  (JMUMi*  rvpr«««a- 
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eagles,  sold  his  best  team  from  the  plough.  Warned  by  the  re- 
sults of  over  speculation  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  com- 
munity launched  out  into  no  extravagant  enterprises,  but,  with 
prudence,  made  the  most  of  their  neighbours'  misfortune. 

During  the  summer  the  gout  accomplished  its  victory  over 
Sir  Allan  MacNab,  and  ihe  gallant  knight^  loaded  with  hononiB 
which  give  little  joy  to  a  dying  man,  passed  to  that  bourne 
whence  no  tmveller  retoniB.  His  plaoe»  as  speaker  of  the  legis- 
lative council,  was  filled  hf  Mr.,  now  Sir  Alexander,  Ctopbell, 
a  popular  and  clear-lieaded  Kingston  lawyer,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  studied  law  many  years  previously  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  and  had  subsequently  been  in  a  legal  part- 
nership with  that  gentleman. 

Parliament  met  on  the  12tb  of  Febmaiy.  The  government 
now,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  ex-attomey-general-west^  had 
"  lived  long  enough."  Enemies  began  to  arise  in  every  quarter, 
and  South  Oxford  had  just  sent  a  pest  in  the  person  of  Qeorge 
Brown.  He  was  full  of  the  aooumulated  energy  of  two  years, 
and  at  once  savagely  assailed  his  rival,  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald, for  infidelity  to  the  principles  of  non-sectarian  schools, 
and  representation  by  population.  A  small  but  bellicose  band 
of  clear  grits  rallied  around  their  tyrannical  chief,  and  threw 
themselves  in  with  the  liberal-conservatives  whenever  the  lat- 
ter assaulted  the  ministry.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
premier  took  office  affinning  the  double  majority  principlci  yet, 
when  a  huge  majority  of  the  Upper  Canada  section  voted  s^inst 
hia  school  measure,  he  refused  to  resign.  Early  in  M%y,  John 
A.  Macdonald  informed  his  party  that  he  had  decided  to  move 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  niinistry.  Some  prominent  liberal- 
(•  ii-ervatives  did  not  approve  uf  the  stop,  hut  counselled  delay 
till  further  defection  took  place  in  the  ministerial  aide ;  but  the 
ex-attomey-general-west  assured  them  that  he  was  certain  of 
a  minority,  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  object  in  further 
delay.  Two  days  later  he  rose  in  his  phu^  and  moved  a  direct 
non-confidence  motion.   John  Sandfield's  eyes  twinkled  ner- 
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vously,  but  he  assumed  a  bold  air,  and  sat  upright  at  his  desk. 

He  knew  his  government  had  received  the  grave  censure  of 
those  from  whom  it  ought  to  have  looked  for  support,  V>ut  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  majority  was  willintj:  that  he  should  be 
hurled  from  power.  John  Sandfield's  glance  was  quick,  and,  as 
far  as  it  went,  took  an  aocarate  aunrey  of  things ;  but  in  this 
esae,  as  in  manj  others,  he  aigued  upon  sentiment,  while  his 
more  astute  rival  concluded  from  fiM^t  The  ministiy  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  The  premier  hastened  to  the 
governor  and  asked  for  a  prorogation  with  a  view  to  dissolution » 
which  was  granted.  The  dissolution  followed  immediately,  and 
the  election  writs  were  made  returnable  in  July.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  result  of  the  election  showed  some  impoitant  gains 
to  the  ministry,  but  this  was  balanced  by  fully  many  losses 
in  the  lower  province.  After  much  shuttling  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  total  foundering  of  the  Lower  Canada  section,  on  the  12th 
of  Augttst»  a  new  administration  was  formed  as  follows : — 

FOR  CANADA  EAST. 

Hon.  a.  a.  DorIOJT       -  Attoniei/'General. 

"    Isidore  ThibauD£AU       -  -     Prtsdt.  Covmcil. 

"   L.  H.  HoLTON      -  Minister  of  Finance, 

**  L.  Letellier  de  St.  Just  -  Min,  af  AgricuJUurt, 

**  L.  S.  HUNTIKQTON  -  SolteUor-Oenercd, 

"     AURTCB  Lafbakboise     -  CoMT,  PMtc  Wovks, 

FOR  CANADA  WEST. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Macdonald      -      -  Premier  and  AU-Gen, 
"   W.  McDouoALL    -  Com.  Crowti  Lands. 

**  A.  J.  Ferqusson-Blaib     -  Provineial-SemUtry. 
**  W.  P.  HowLAND     -      -      -  ReceiwT-QtfMTal. 
Outer  MowAT  ...  Postmaster-Oeneral. 

It  was  a  favourite  practice  with  John  Sandfield  Maedonald, 
whenever  the  ship  became  unmanageable,  to  pitch  some  of  his 
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crew  overboard  ;  but  like  the  malignant  Schriften  in  Marr}''att*.s 
book,  they  never  failed  to  appear  for  vengeance  at  an  uuex-  • 
pected  moment.  It  was  not  wise,  surely,  to  throw  over  such 
tnen  as  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  M.  Sicotte,  and  the  late  post- 
nuuter-general,  M.  H.  Foley. .  Office  being  more  to  these  poli- 
ticians, at  least  at  this  time,  than  principles,  they  joined  the 
opposition  into  whose  ranks  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
John  A.  Macdonald,  and  assailed  their  former  chief  in  unmea- 
sured language.  They  charged  him  with  l)etraying  his  trust 
as  a  leading  minister  of  the  crown,  and  with  having  d&scended 
to  4cts  of  personal  meanness  and  treachery  to  prop  up  his  party. 
The  premier's  eyes  glowed  like  live  coals  as  he  hurled  back  the 
charges  of  baseness  and  political  perfidy  on  the  heads  of  his 
accusers ;  and  where  he  reoeived  only  censure  from  firiendly 
members,  he  so  lashed  ihe  critics  as  to  turn  them  into  enemies 
upon  the  spot  One  of  the  premier's  faults,  and  a  grays  foiling 
in  a  party  leader,  was,  that,  under  the  stress  of  feeling,  he  could 
jiot  keep  a  bridle  upon  his  tongue,  should  the  outburst  put  his 
government  in  jeopardy.  The  fruitless  session  came  to  an  end 
in  October.  The  premier  was  liopeful,  but  his  opponent  and 
namesake  assured  him,  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, that  he  was  "  nearing  the  end  of  his  tether."  Towaids 
the  dose  of  the  year— 1863 — ;Mr.  Albert  Norton  Bichards  was 
aj^inted  to  the  vacant  solicitor-generalship  for  Upper  Canada, 
and  returned  for  re-election  to  his  constituency.  South  Leeds. 
But  before  the  new  minister  reached  the  hustings,  he  learned, 
to  his  dismay,  that  Messrs.  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Thomas 
D'Arcy  McGee  were  abroad  in  his  constituency.  What  was 
worse,  the  two  clever  oi)positioni3ts  shadowed  him  wherever  he 
appeared,  and,  whenever  they  believed  he  had  made  a  telling 
point*  afterwards  addressed  the  audience,  and  turned  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  now  minister  into  contempt  The  dose  of  the 
poll  revealed  that  the  member  who,  a  few  months  before,  htA 
been  returned  by  135  votes  more  than  his  opponent^  was  now 
beaten  by  a  minority  of  75.  If,  during  the  summer  of  1883,  a 
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similar  event  should  occur,  we  are  sure  that  a  certain  newspaper 
would  affirm  that  Mr.  Richards  "lost  his  scat  through  the  corrupt- 
ing inflttences  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Macdonald/'  and  that 
public  money  was  lavishly  and  unblushingly  employed."  The 
defeated  aolieitor-geneial  reidgned  his  office^bnt  John  Sandfield, 
who  ignored  logic  and  indicationa^  would  not  take  the  hint,  but 
threw  himself  upon  fote.  With  an  evil  star  lowering  upon  the 
ministry's  foitunes,  the  house  met  on  the  19th  of  February'. 
The  "  governor's  speech,"  as  it  is  willed,  by  its  silence  upon  any 
<Uscussiun-pi  (jvukin;^^  policy,  revealed  the  fean;  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  ignored  this  languid  ministerial  docu- 
ment^ but  made  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  wretched  ministry. 
It  was  apparent  that,  if  legislation  was  the  business  of  the  house, 
it  had  met  in  the  winter  of  1864  to  no  purpose :  up  to  the 
2l8t  of  March  no  Important  work  had  been  done.  On  that  day, 
disgusted  with  the  ungenerousness  of  fate,  the  premier  and  his 
ministry  resigned.  The  ^uvemor  was  perplexed,  and  began  to 
grow  apprehensive  for  the  well-being  of  the  constitution.  The 
I>eculiar  position  oi"  pai  Lies  produced  a  hopeless  dilemma,  and, 
without  faith  that  any  nionil)erof  the  legislature  could  form  an 
administration  that  would  endure.  Lord  Mouck  entrusted  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  to  the  ex-provincial -secretary,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson-Blair.  That  gentleman's  exertions  failed;  and  Mr.  Gartier 
was  next  called  on  and  made  the  attempt,  but  with  a  similar 
result  His  excellency  then  requested  Sir  Etienne,  formerly 
known  as  Colonel,  Tachd  to  address  himself  to  the  task ;  and  that 
gentleman,  who  enjoyed  the  respect  and  good-will  of  his  com- 
patriots, though  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  turmoil  of  administra- 
tion, in  ob<'<lionce  to  the  duty  he  owed  his  countr}',  consented, 
Mid  at  once  put  himself  in  communication  with  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  who  undertook  the  formation  of  the  Upper  Canada  sec- 
tion of  the  cabinet  Several  days  were  occupied  in  making 
the  arrangements^  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  late  ministry 
had  resigned  while  having  a  small  majority  in  the  house,  no  one 
believed  that  any  ingenuity  or  skill  could  fashion  an  adminis- 
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tration  thab  would  survive.  The  virtue  seemed  to  have  ijono 
out  of  the  theory  of  responsible  government,  and  the  device  of 
party  appeared  powerless  to  produce  majority  and  minority.  On 
the  dOth  of  the  month  it  was  announced,  however,  that  a  min- 
ietiy  had  been  formed ;  and  for  the  second  time  a  Taeb^-Mac- 
domdd  govemmeat  came  into  eziatence,  and  vaa  as  follows : — 

FOB  CANADA  £AST. 

Hon.  SirE.  P.Tache  Premier  and  Receiver-General. 
"  Geo.  E.  Cartier  -  -  -  AiUyrney-General. 
"  H.  L.  La^nqevin  -  SoUcitor-Generai. 
"   A.T.  Galt    -  Min,  of  Finance. 

**  T.  D'Abct  McOeb  -    Mvn.  of  AgricuUwre. 

"  J.  0.  Chapais       -      -    Com'r  ofPMio  Woiisa. 

FOB  CANADA  WEST. 

Hon.  John  A.  MacIjonald  -  -  Attornejf-GeneraL 
"  John  Simpson  •  -  -  Provincial  Secretary. 
"  Isaac  Buchanan  -  -  PreeideTU  of  the  CounciL 
"  Albxandeb  GAMPBBtL  -  •  Oom*r  (hwon  Lcmds, 
**  H.H.FOLBT  «  -  .  PoBtmaater-Oeneral. 
**  Jambs  CocKBUBN  ...  St^Uor-OeMraL 

IL  CSancbon,  in  Freneb,  and  John  Hilljaid  Oameron,  in  Eng* 
lish,  explained  to  the  house  the  poliejr  <d  the  administration^ 
which,  in  the  most  important  respects  was  a  determination  to 

pay  strict  attention  to  the  provincial  defenoen,  to  organize  the^ 
militia  on  an  efficient  basis,  to  endeavour  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend the  recipr(x;ity  treaty  and  to  establish  more  intimate  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  maritime  provinces.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  to  "  departmental  reform  "  and  retrenchment/* 
— ^but  one  wonders,  with  every  incoming  party  effecting  depart- 
mental reform  and  retrenching,  how  anything  could  remain  to 
be  lef ormed,  or  how  a  dollar  could  exist  to  be  retrenched — 
above  all  things,  the  new  government  pledged  itself,  while  the- 
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•question  of  repreflentation  by  population  was  aUowed  to  remain 

open.  On  the  following  day  the  house  adjourned  to  meet  again 
on  the  3r(l  of  May.    No  one  who  penetrated  the  situation,  and 
>a\v  that  the  same  causes  which,  of  late,  had  overthrown  minis- 
tries formed  from  every  side,  and  of  every  combination,  still 
remained^  believed  that  the  new  administiation  could  exist 
There  was  only  one  other  chance^  and  that  was  existence  by 
the  suffeianoe  of  the  opposition ;  but  John  Sandfield  Macdonald, 
•though  it  were  to  save  the  constitution  from  ruin,  waa  not  like- 
ly to  extend  mercy  to  the  men  who  had  so  mdely  thrown  him- 
-self  from  power.   Meanwhile,  pablie  sentiment  was,  unoonsei- 
ously  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  being  gradually  pre- 
|»ared  to  accomplish  an  event  which  was  to  triumph  over  turmoil, 
to  set  tlie  wlieels  of  government  roiling  afresh,  and  to  give  a 
new  and  fuller  impulse  to  our  political  existence,  and  a  lasting 
direction  to  the  current  of  our  history.    While  the  greatest 
•crisis  in  our  Canadian  annals  was  approaching,  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck, who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  by  the  world  as  a 
**  fanatical  reactionary,  4  coarse  sort  of  Mettemicb,  a  combina- 
tion of  bully  and  buflbon,"  suddenly  revealed  a  genius  as  daring, 
crafty,  and  as  competent  as  Cavour,  with  a  wider  field  and 
greater  powers  for  action  than  the  Italian  statesman;  at  this 
time,  too,  came  Garibaldi  in  state  to  London,  whose  workshops 
■and  stately  West-End  dwellings  sent  out  their  throngs  of  en- 
thusiastic artizans,  and  peers  and  countesses,  to  do  homage  to 
the  soldier  of  fortune ;  at  this  time  it  was  that  England's  grand 
•old  statesman,  in  his  eightieth  year,  in  the  growing  morning,  re- 
viewed, as  one  glances  his  eye  akog  some  panorama,  the  his- 
tory of  his  political  administration,  made  his  last  great  speech 
before  stepping  out  of  the  commons  and  entering  the  portal 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  that  realm  from  which  no  tiavel- 
Icr  cornea  back^ 
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FEUITS  OF  TU£  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAB. 

QCYLLA  is  passed;  Chary bdls  appears."  The  Trent  vim- 
O  ishes;  the  Alahania  is  in  si^ht  On  the  iiiornincj  that 
the  Sail  Jacinto  brought  her  prisoners  into  port,  the  citizens 
of  the  ninth  set  up  a  loud  hurrah,  and  cried  lustily  for  the 
daring  commander,  whom  they  would  have  borne  on  a  chair 
through  their  cities.  Some  of  the  cooler  heads,  however,  be* 
gan  to  consider  the  situation,  and  derived  litUe  comfort  from 
their  reflections.  This  valiant  deed  of  the  Scm  Jacmto*8  com- 
mander, they  now  saw,  was  a  repetition  of  the  outrage  com- 
mitted by  England  against  the  United  States  in  1807.  During 
the  year  named,  while  several  British  men-of-war  were  lying  at 
anchor  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  number  of  blue-jackets  deserted, 
and  enlisted  on  board  the  United  States  frigate,  Clt^^apeoke. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  some  British  ofH(^«s  were 
on  shore  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  saw  the  deserters  parade 
the  streets,  protected  by  the  American  flag,  and  under  the  es- 
cort of  a  recruiting  ^cer.  They  at  once  asked  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  men,  and  their  demand  was  seconded  by  the 
British  consul ;  hut  the  officer  refused  to  render  them  up.  No- 
thing more  was  said  at  the  time,  and  there  was  some  chuckling 
on  board  the  American  ships  of  war  over  the  occurrence.  The 
following  day,  however,  a  long-boat  from  the  British  Hag-ship, 
admiral  Berkley,  visited  each  English  war-ship  in  port,  leaving  a 
sealed  despatch.  Each  captain  was  instructed  by  the  admiral  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  American  frigate  Cftesopeoibe,  when 
At  8ea»  oat  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  to  search  the 
Q  257 
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said  vessel  for  ithe  deserted  seamen;  and  enjoined  that,  should 

any  American  war-ship  insist  on  searching  a  British  vessel 
for  a  similar  purpose,  no  resistance  should  be  otferetl.  On  the 
momincf  of  the  22n(l  of  June,  His  Majesty's  ship  Leopard^ 
captain  Humphreys,  put  out  to  sea,  and  about  fourteen  railea 
from  land  met  the  Chesapeake,  commodore  Barren,  He  hailed,, 
and  said  be  had  despatches  for  the  commodore  from  the  oom- 
mander-in«chief.  The  CkempetJce  hove  to,  and  was  boarded 
by  an  officer  from  the  Leopard,  who  bore  Berkley's  orders^ 
and  a  letter  from  captain  Humphreys  expressing  the  wish 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  admirars  order  in  an 
auiieable  manner.  The  coniiiioilorc  was  surprised,  but  lirni. 
He  said  he  could  not  think  of  aLTivuini^  to  the  request,  that  his 
orders  from  government  forbidding  any  foreigner  to  muster  his 
ship's  company  were  most  peremptory;  that  he  liad  no  deserters- 
on  board,  and,  finally,  that  he  must  refuse,  once  for  all,  to  allow 
his  ship  to  be  searched.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  Leopard 
edged  down  towards  the  Cheeapeake,  captain  Humphreys  again 
hailing,  and  stating  that  "  Commodore  Barren  must  be  aware 
that  the  orders  of  the  British  commander-in*chief  must  be 
obe3"ed."'  To  this  the  answer  given  from  the  Americjin  ship- 
was,  '*  I  do  not  undei'stand  you  ;"  whereupon  tliere  was  a  qvnet 
movement,  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work,  on  board  tho 
frigate,  who  promptly  fired  a  shot  across  the  bo  ws  of  the  C/tea- 
apeake.  After  a  minute  another  shot  was  fired ;  then  there 
was  a  pause  of  two  minutes ;  and,  the  American  ship  giving  no 
answer,  a  broadside  was  poured  into  her.  The  Gkeeapeake 
stood,  like  a  stripling  of  fifteen,  with  folded  arms,  before  a  burly 
bully  who  has  already  delivered  his  insignificant  adversary  a 
stunniiiLC  Mow,  and  did  not  return  the  fire.  But  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  an<  1  in  tliat  awful  silence  when  tlie  only  sound 
to  be  heard  was  the  beatini,'  of  the  seamen's  hearts,  coniniodorc 
Barren  hailed,  and  said  he  wished  to  send  a  boat  on  board  ;  but 
the  Leopard  believing  that  the  Citeeapeake  was  preparing  to 
return  the  fire,  regarded  the  request  as  only  a  ruse,  and  poured 
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in  two  more  murderous  broadsides.  Barren  then  Btruck  his 
colours,  and  two  lieutenants  with  several  midshipmen  entered 
his  ship  to  make  search  for  the  deserters.  They  captured^  after 
a  three  hours*  search,  four  of  the  delinquents ;  two  others  were 
identified  among  the  slain,  iemd  one  jumped  overboard,  and 
perished.  Six  of  the  Chmqymke's  crew  were  killed,  twenty- 
fuur  were  wounded,  and  commodore  Barren,  who  acted  through- 
out with  the  utuicst  coolnrs^,  was  wounded  from  a  flvinsr 
splinter.  The  search  having  been  accomplished,  Barren  wrote 
a  note  to  Humphreys,  saying  that  he  consi<lered  the  Cheaapeiike 
was  now  the  Englishman's  prize,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  de- 
liver her  up;  but  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  executed  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  he  was  merely  to  obtain 
the  deserters,  was  now  to  rejoin  his  squadron,  and  lamented 
sincerely  the  necessity  which  had  compelled  him  to  resort  to 
violent  measures.  When  the  Chesapeake  reached  port,  battere<l 
and  blood- stained,  a  cry  of  iiidii^natioii  was  raised  throughout 
the  union  ;  the  attack  by  the  Leopard  was  felt  to  be  an  out- 
rage upon  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  an  iasult  that  could 
only  be  wiped  out  by  war.  Promptly  President  Jefferson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  requiring  all  armed  vessels  bearing  com- 
missions under  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  then  within 
the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  immediately  to 
depart  therefrom,  and  interdicting  the  entrance  of  any  British 
ship  armed  or  mercantile  to  American  ports  or  waters.  The 
act  of  the  Lroparil  wan  disowned  by  the  British  governTneiit ; 
captain  Huinpljreys  was  recalled,  and  admiral  Jkrkley  sujier- 
seded ;  but  ail  this  could  not  atone  for  the  outrage,  and  tive 
years  later  the  dreary  wrangle  culminated  in  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 

If  then,  American  statesmen  reasoned,  the  outrage  perpetra- 
ted by  the  Leopard  was  held  to  be  a  castui  heUi  by  this  coun- 
try, why  should  not  the  act  of  the  San  Jacinto  be  similarly 
regarded  by  the  British  f^ovemment  now  ?  President  Lincoln 
promptly  made  up  his  uiind  that  the  act  of  captain  Wilkes 
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cuuld  iiot  be  sustained,  and  that  tlic  southern  commissioners 
should  be  given  up.  *'  This,"  said  he,  "  is  tlie  Yery  thing  the  Bri- 
tish captains  used  to  do.  They  claimed  the  riglit  of  searching 
American  ships,  and  carrying  men  oat  of  them.  That  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  of  1812.  I^ow,  we  caDDot  abandon  our  prin- 
ciples. We  shall  have  to  give  these  men  up  and  apologize  for 
what  we  have  done."  In  answer^  therefore,  to  one  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  usually  long  and  sonorous  dispatches,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  commissioners  taken  from  the  Trent,  Mr. 
Seward,  who  also  delighted  in  writing  lengthy  and  pompous 
state-documents,  w  ent  on  to  declare  that  his  government  could 
not  find  a  justification  for  the  proceeding  of  captain  Wilkes, 
and  that  the  only  excuse  at  all  that  could  be  offered  for  his 
act  was  that  he  was  strictly  following  British  precedents.  "  It 
will  be  seen,"  he  added,  '*  that  this  government  cannot  deny 
the  justice  of  the  claim  presented  to  us,  in  this  respect,  upon 
its  merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  what  we 
have  always  insisted  all  nations  ought  to  do  unto  us."  There- 
fore, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  prisoners  were  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1862,  "cheerfully  liberated."  Thus  ended  the 
ati'air  of  the  Trent ;  and  now  l)egan  the  dispute  about  the 
Alabama. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  South  and  the 
Korth,  Mr.  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  tiie  Southern 
ports,  English  authorities  point  out  that  this  was  a  breach  of 
constitutional  usage.  The  law,  it  is  true,  on  the  subject  of 
blockades  is  plain.  A  government  may  proclaim  a  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  an  enemy,  but  it  can  only,  for  the  general  pur- 
j)Oses  of  war,  order  a  closure  of  its  own  ports.  The  declaration 
of  President  Lincoln  was  therefore  regarded  by  foreign  govern- 
ments as  a  recognition,  by  the  North,  of  the  Southern  confed- 
eracy as  a  belligerent  power ;  and  upon  this  ground  Iiord  Pal- 
merston's  ministry  sought  to  defend  its  imprudent  and  hasty 
proclamation.  The  Northern  government  might  have  ordered 
the  closure  of  its  ports,  but  such  a  decree  would  be  binding  only 
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nnder  mTmiel|>al  law,  and  everf  port  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
adventurous  blockade-runners,  who  need  only  escape  the  har- 
bour defences,  as  they  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  United  states 

war-vessels  beyond  American  waters.  The  xVuierican  govern- 
ment chose  the  blockade  as  the  most  expedient  course,  regard- 
less of  the  technical  standing  it  would  give  to  the  rebellious 
states ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  adoption  of  a 
new  form  of  war  etiquette  could  change  the  character  of  a  body 
of  citizens  in  revolt  against  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  whoever  drew  up  the  interna- 
tional clause  relating  to  blockades,  like  the  framers  of  many 
other  laws,  failed  to  foresee  all  the  cases  that  mi^ht  arise  to  be 
affected  by  the  ordinance.  Tho  ca.ses  sought  to  be  met  were 
those  where  war  is  declared  between  separate  nations,  no  in- 
spiration-gleam I'uinL'"  shed  from  the  future  to  show  tliat  a  day 
might  come  when  thirty -one  millions  of  people,  scattered  over 
half  the  New  World,  would  separate  into  two  mighty  bodies 
and  rise  in  a  fratricidal  war. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  imperial  ministry  in  issuing  its  pro- 
clamation, commanding  all  British  subjects  to  maintain  a  neu- 
trality during  the  **  war"  between  the  United  States  and  her 
rebellious  eitisens,  was  not  the  only  affront  at  which  the  repub- 
licans took  olience.  Open  sympathy  was  manifested  for  the 
South  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  when  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  raw  levies  by  the  discipline  of  the  rebel  soldiers  at  Bull 
Run  reached  England,  there  was  much  jubilation;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  so  far  forgot  his  dignity  and  his  duty  as  to  mako 
sneering  alluuons,  during  a  public  speech,  to  the  "  unfortunate 
rapid  movements'*  of  northern  soldiers  during  that  battle.  This 
contemptuous  phrase,  coming  from  the  head  of  the  British  min- 
istry, embittered  public  feeling  in  the  republic,  towards  Eng- 
land and  all  that  belonged  to  her.  Not  many  months  elai)sed 
Ijefore  there  arose  a  cause  to  intensify  that  ft'cling,  and  lead 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the  verge  of  war. 
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One  June  moming,  in  1861»  the  Savannah^  a  swift-sailing  and 
•aiidacious  little  vessel,  escaped  from  Charleston,  and  b^gan  to 
•soour  the  seas  in  search  of  northern  merchant-vessels.  Many 
•a  ship  deep-laden  with  merchandise,  pursuing  her  way  from 

|)Oi*t  to  port,  was  met  by  this  little  scourge,  plundered,  and 
given  to  de^tniction.  Fired  by  the  example  and  the  successes 
of  the  Savannah,  other  daring  spirits  in  the  South  rigged  out 
fleet-sailing  vessels,  armed  them  with  guns,  and  took  up  the 
privateering  trade.  Among  ^ese  were  the  Sumter,  commanded 
by  Captain  Semmes,  whose  cxjjloits  at  a  later  time  made  him 
famous  ]  the  NashvUle  and  the  Petrel^  the  latter  skimming, 
like  the  bird  whence  she  took  her  name,  over  the  sea,  and 
sweeping  down  upon  her  victim.  But  these  were  small  vessels 
of  light  armament,  and  took  flight  the  moment  a  ship  of  war 
was  sighte<l  by  tlie  sailor  in  the  cross-trees.  The  first  of  the 
privateers  that  be<  ame  rrally  formidable  was  the  Oretn,  after- 
wards known  as  tlie  Florula.  Slie  had  not  been  long  upon  the 
seas  when  a  shudder  went  through  the  northern  merchant 
marine  at  the  mention  of  her  name.  She  was  a  swift  sailer, 
and  swooped  down  like  an  eagle  upon  her  prey.  Before  she 
had  been  three  months  cruising,  she  captured  fifteen  vessels, 
thirteen  of  which  she  burned ;  and  many  a  vessel  sailing  in 
northern  waters  or  crossing  the  Atlantic,  shuddered  as  she  saw 
at  night  a  tower  of  llame  rising  from  the  sea. 

The  F1or\  hi  was  a  sturdy  ship,  heavil}'  armed,  and  was  not 
so  rieet  a  sailer  tis  sumc  of  lier  smaller  sihU  rs.  She  was  built 
at  Birkenhead,  England,  uominally  for  the  Italian  government; 
but  the  American  minister  resident  at  London,  learned  her 
destiny,  and  requested  the  British  government  to  prevent  her 
putting  to  sea.  While  the  cabinet  was  giving  due  considera- 
tion "  to  the  request,  the  Florida  passed  out  the  Mersey  upon 
her  career.  From  the  time  this  vessel  departed,  England  was 
declare<l  by  American  writers  to  be  the  "  naval  base  of  the 
confederacy." 
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But  the  most  noted  of  all  the  privateers,  the  vessel  which 
tiecame  the  oceaBion  of  a  new  code  of  laws  between  nations, 
and  brouglit  the  States  and  Great  Britain  to  tlie  verge  of  war, 
the  reader  need  not  be  told,  was  the  Alabama,  This  craft  was 
built  in  Birkenhead  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent building  films  in  the  country.  When  on  the  stocks 
the  vessel  wa.s  called  the  "  290,"  and  crowds  tlnonged  to  the 
ilock-yani  to  see  tlic  ship  destined  for  some  straugc  iui^muu, 
liOng  before  she  was  built,  the  myster}^  was  dissipated :  the 
newspapers  declared  that  she  was  intended  as  a  southern 
enuser,  that  she  would  sweep  northern  commerce  from  the  seas, 
and  be  so  amed  as  to  be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  even  the 
heaviest  ships  of  war.  Mr.  Adams,  a  descendant  of  a  brilliant 
fiimily,  distinguished  for  their  superior  statesmanship  and  high 
sense  of  honour,  was  then  the  American  representative  in  Lon- 
don. Promptly  lie  sat  duwii,  on  hearing  of  the  chaiaetcr  of 
this  new  shi]),  arul  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell,  urging  him  ti» 
institute  enquiries  into  the  allegations  concerning  the  proposed 
mission  of  the  vessel,  and  maintaining  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  British  government,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  craA  was  to 
be  employed  as  a  southern  cruiser,  to  prevent  her  departura 
from  England.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  whom  more  than  any 
other  modem  English  statesman  of  note,  much  littleness  was 
mingled  with  not  a  little  greatness,  sought  to  parry  Adams* 
contentions  by  asking  iui  jiroof  of  the  allegations  offered  in 
one  breath,  and  in  the  next  expix  ^smg  a  doubt  whether  the 
government  could  fly  in  the  face  of  a  domestic  law.  Mr,  Adams 
again  pressed  his  request.  He  only  desired  that  the  govern- 
ment should  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  mission  for  which  "290" 
was  intended.  If  the  mission  were  ascertained  to  be  that 
which  he  had  alleged,  then  he  contended,  under  the  **  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,'*  the  vessel  ought  to  be  detained.  Lengthy  cor- 
respondence passed  between  the  two  ministers,  in  which  Mr. 
Adaniis  alwayis  niaintaiiiea  a  r.tliu  ilignity  and  an  overwhelming 
logic,  while  Lord  John  Kusscll  more  than  once  gave  way  to 
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petulance,  and  sought  to  defend  liis  position  V»y  feeble  and  tri- 
fling analogies  which  he  affected  to  find  in  American  diplomacy. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Laird  went  on  building  the  ship,  and  as  the 
time  of  her  departure  approached,  Mr.  Admma  pressed  Lord 
Russell  with  mueh  earnestness  to  interpose  his  authority.  At 
last  Lord  John  was  prevailed  upon  to  ask  the  Queen's  advocate^ 
for  advice ;  but  when  the  request  was  made  that  official  was 
sick,  and  could  not  return  an  answer.  At  last  the  answer  came, 
cxpres&ijig  the  opinion  that  the  vessel  ought  to  be  detaine<l. 
But  while  the  ministers  were  waiting  lor  the  advocate's  reply, 
"290  "  thonnfh  unfinished,  was  made  ready  for  sea,  and,  under 
pretence  of  a  trial  trip,  sailed  down  the  Mersey  to  MoelfmBay 
where  the  work  remaining  was  hastily  completed.  On  the  Slst 
of  July,  orders  came  from  the  British  ministry  to  seize  the  ves- 
sel, hut  on  the  same  day  the  prospective  privateer,  amid  the 
ringing  cheers  of  her  crew,  sailed  away  from  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Thence  she  proceeded  to  Terceira,  one  of  the  Western 
Islands,  where  she  tarried  till  the  ainvai  of  the  Agrippirut 
from  London,  with  her  guns  and  stores,  and  the  BnJiama  with 
captain  Semmes,  late  commander  of  the  Sumtir,  his  ofiic6r» 
and  crew^  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  privateer  was  equipped 
and  ready  for  her  career  of  destruction.  She  was  a  screw  steam 
sloop  of  1,040  tons,  built  of  wood,  and  for  speed  rather  than 
strength.  She  was  barque-rigged,  had  a  crew  of  eighty  men,, 
and  carried  eight  S2-pounderB.  When  ready  for  sea,  captain 
Semmes  appeared  on  deck  in  Confederate  uniform,  and  read  his. 
commission  to  tlie  men.  Henceibrtli  ho  told  them  they  would 
know  their  ship  by  the  name  of  the  Alalxinut;  after  which  he 
delivered  a  speech  predicting  that  their  good  fortune  in  escapinj> 
from  England  was  an  omen  of  their  success  among  the  shipping 
of  the  north.  Then  under  pressure  of  steam  and  canvas,  the 
saucy  privateer  steered  for  the  scene  of  her  future  labours.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  when  four  days  at  sea,  she  sighted  a 
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brigantiiie  under  full  canvas,  bowling  along,  bound  for  a  north- 
em  port.  "  Give  him  the  British  bunting,"  said  captain  Semmes, 
and  the  Union-J^ck  was  flung  out  from  the  main-top.  The 
hrigantine  tarried  till  the  pompous  stranger  came  up,  and  wa» 
making  ready  to  hail,  when  a  deluge  of  grape-shot  came  whist- 
ling across  his  bows ;  and  looking,  he  saw  the  stranger  flaunt- 
ing tlie  Southern  flag.-  An  hour  later,  the  stately  brig  was  a 
mass  of  riaiiKj  through  the  twilight  of  the  auuunn  sea.  For  the 
next  eleven  days,  the  Ala}>nma  lingered  about  where  she  met 
her  first  victim,  and  in  that  time  captured  and  burnt  property 
the  value  of  w  hich  exceeded  her  own  cost.  Several  fast-sailing- 
cruisers,  heavily  armed,  put  out  from  Northern  ports  searching 
for  the  pirate  Seuvnes,"  but  when  a  speck  appeared  upon  the 
horizon  that  the  look-out  declared  to  be  formidable,  the  priva* 
ieer  altered  her  course,  and  skimmed  fleetly  oyer  the  sea,  leav- 
ing lier  pursuers  far  behind.  A  few  months  later,  she  hovered 
along  the  track  of  cuininerce  between  Aspinwall  and  New  Vork, 
and  after  patient  watching,  one  morning,  captured  the  Ariel 
mail  steamer,  with  140  marines,  a  number  of  United  States 
officers,  and  about  500  passengers.  These  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  decided  to  put  on  shore  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  but  the 
dty  was  a  pent-house  of  yellow  fever.  On  -board  his  own  ship 
there  was  not  room  for  their  accommodation;  so  with  much  re- 
gret he  let  the  steamer  go,  taking  a  bond  for  a  large  sum,  pay- 
able when  the  war  was  ended.  Some  days  later  the  look-out  saw 
an  American  gun-boat,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Hat- 
teras,  bearing  down.  Semmes  smiled  grimly  as  he  ordered  the 
decks  to  be  cleared  for  action,  and  saw  the  war-sliip  approach- 
ing, eager  for  the  fray.  It  was  a  short  conflict.  After  a  few 
broadsides  the  HaUeroB  went  down,  and  the  privateer,  issuing 
unscathed  from  the  encounter,  pursued  her  way.  The  name  of 
the  Alabama  now  became  one  of  terror  and  hate,  and  few  vessels 
ventured  from  their  ports  while  it  was  known  that  she  was 
near  their  track.  The  American  government  e( pi  i  ]  tped  a  num- 
ber of  heavily-armed  and  speedy  cruisers,  which  scoured  the 
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Tsoas  in  search  of  the  marauder;  and  several  nairow  escapes 
told  Seinmes  that  ISurtlieru  waters  were  no  lunger  safe.  So  ho 
set  sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  preyed  upon  all  the 
Northern  merchant  vessels  (which  were  not  many)  that  he 
met  there;  but  soon  finding  that  the  merchant  shipping  of 
the  enemy  was  beginning  to  forsake  the  seas,  he  sailed  for 
£ttix>pe,  and  pat  into  Cherbouig  to  repair  his  vessel,  now  much 
lettered,  and  no  longer  tinrivalled  for  her  speed.  Bitter  re- 
j>roaches  followed  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  and  he  Wius 
burning  for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  hy  some 
valorous  deed.  During  his  career  he  had  ca})tured  sixty-five 
vessels,  and  destroyed  property  valued  at  over  four  millions  ol 
•dolhrs ;  yet  his  repute  was  that  of  a  buccaneer  that  preyed 
upon  defenceless  vessels,  but  who  fled  on  being  confronted 
with  a  strength  equal  to  his  own.  The  Hcitteraet  which  he 
had  met  and  sunk  with  a  half-dosen  broadsides,  was  repie- 
.sented  as  a  crazy  old  hulk  not  fit  to  be  at  sea,  and  that  must 
liave  foundered  from  the  concussion  of  her  own  guns.  But 
Semmes  was  a  daring  and  brilii.uit  sailor,  who  knew  not  fear, 
as  he  was  soon  but  to  prove  too  plainly.  He  writhed  under 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  him,  and  was  stung  by  the  palpable 
truth,  that,  whether  he  were  coward  or  courageous,  his  warfare 
had  been  upon  defenceless  commerce,  and  that  however  much 
lie  may  have  harassed  his  foes,  no  glory  waited  on  his  career. 
While  the  Alabama  lay  in  Cherbouig,  the  American  war-vessel 
Keamige  arrived  off  the  coast  of  France,  and,  learning  where 
the  privateer  lay,  made  several  demonstrations  in  the  offing, 
which  thv  A I (ihama  vv^iivdvd  as  a  clialleni^'e  to  battle.  Half 
reckless  and  half  hopeful,  Senmies  made  up  his  mind  to  aecej)t 
the  challenge  of  the  haughty  man-of-war,  and  notified  the 
I'nitod  States  consul  of  his  intention.  He  made  ready  his  ship, 
4Ln  1,  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning.  lUth  of  June,  1864,  steamed  out 
•of  the  harbour,  to  engage  in  the  murderous  conflict.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  city  crowded  upon  eveiy  height  to  witness  the 
battle.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  the  two  ships,  now  quieUy 
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Bearing  each  other,  were  of  about  equal  strcngtli,  and  even 
captain  Semmes,  though  at  one  time  one  of  thn  most  experi- 
enced officers  of  the  Northern  naval  sendee,  was  deceived.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  ship  advancing  for  the  fray  was  in  all 
1  expects  superior  to  the  Alabama,  It  was  only  when  it  was 
all  ended  he  learnt  that  her  armament  was  superior  to  his  own, 
lier  crew  larger,  and  that  she  was  iron-clad  anudships.  The  bat- 
tle wa?i  begun  witliout  delay,  and  soon  was  over.  The  Kearsaje 
posse^sinj^  greater  sjieed  than  her  advei'sary,  was  able  to  keep 
up  a  distance  of  about  oOO  yards,  at  which  range  she  was  little 
affected  by  tlie  Alabama's  shot ;  while  the  latter  was  suffering 
terribly.  The  issue  was  decided  in  less  than  an  hour.  Captain 
Senunea,  finding  hb  vessel  sinking,  struck  his  flsg;  but  before 
the  enemy  could  come  to  the  rescue,  the  noted  privateer  went 
down.  Some  of  the  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  Kearsage^s 
boats,  and  captain  Semmes  and  others  were  rescued  by  an 
English  yaclit,  the  Jkcrltuu ixl.  There  was  a  deep  feeling  of 
relief  through  the  merchant  niai  ine  of  the  North  when  the  end 
of  the  Alabama  was  known ;  and  captain  Winslow,  with  supe- 
rior guns  and  armoured  sides,  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 

Before  the  destruction  of  the  privateer,  there  was  much 
diplomatic  turmoil  between  the  British  and  United  States  gov- 
<emment8,  the  latter  holding  the  former  responsible  for  the 
damages  done  by  the  Alabama.  Once  again  Lord  John  Kuasell 
fancied  he  had  terminated  a  difficulty  by  becoming  peremptory; 
but  his  .successor  to  the  coloiual  otlice.  Lord  Stanley  now  Lord 
Derby — frankly'  conceded  tlie  grounds  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  discussion  with  Lord  John,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
vei-ted.  Tlie  outcome  was  renewed  negotiations,  a  good  deal 
<»f  diplomatic  fire,  which,  as  is  usual  in  such  controversy,  was 
iionfined  to  the  glow  of  anthracite  coal.  The  United  States 
declared,  that,  while  the  British  government  had  not  ordered 
and  sanctioned  England's  making  war  on  American  commerce, 
it  had  permitted  the  outrage,  and  w»w,  now,  in  honour,  and  In 
all  the  rules  of  national  etiquette,  bound  to  make  reparation. 
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At  length,  when  correspondence  failed  to  procure  satisfaction, 
au  arbitration  was  piopowed,  which  consisted  of  represent ;i lives 
of  England,  the  United  States,  tlie  president  of  tho  Swiss  Con- 
federation, and  tlie  einperor  of  Brazil.  This  tribunal  met  in 
Geneva,  and  on  the  loth  of  September,  1 S72,  delivered  its  final 
award.  For  the  wrong-headednoss  of  Lord  Ruasell  and  the 
niinistiy  it  was  deereed  that  England  should  pay  a  sum  of 
£$«229,166  13s.  4d.  The  only  regret  that  one  can  feel  on 
reading  this  record  of  retributive  justice,  is»  that  the  statesmen, 
who,  by  their  obstinate  prejudice,  instead  of  the  public  who 
were  the  victims,  were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  fine.  Some 
Englishmen,  among  whom  were  many  of  those  who  clapf^ed 
their  hands  and  threw  slippers  laden  with  rice  after  the  Ala- 
bama,  as  she  slipped  down  the  Mersey,  on  her  career  of  pillage, 
muttered  "curses  not  loud  but  deep"  when  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  $1$,000,000  for  their  Southern  sympathy.  Several 
leading  Englishmen,  and  Sir  Alexander  Gockbum,  an  eminent 
Judge — if  eminence  can  afford  to  ignore  such  codes  as  national 
obligation  and  national  honour — affirmed  that  the  Qeneva^deci- 
sion  was  unjust,  and  advised  its  repudiation.  But  the  amount 
was  paid,  ami  the  British  taxpayer  has  bad  an  opportunity  to 
realize  how  dangewus  a  possession  national  sympathy  may 
sometimes  be,  and  to  lay  to  heart  this  costly  lesson  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  ought  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  by  the 
mouth  of  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  Canada  dutifully  reflected  the 
Southern  sympathy  of  her  mother,  and  aggravated  the  feeling 
of  hostility  against  the  British  empire  in  the  republic.  Sou- 
thern refugees  wore  received  here  with  open  arms,  were  some- 
tim-.'S  [)ubliely  leted,  ami  all  the  while  ;,nvfn  to  uuderstami  that 
they  were  regarded  avS  the  noble  suti'erers  in  a  gloricus  cause. 
During  the  summer  of  18G4  a  body  of  the  refugees  decideil  to 
turn  Canadian  sympathy  to  account,  and,  in  September,  sallied 
forth  from  their  colonial  asj'lum  and  captured  and  plundered 
two  American  vessels  plying  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontaria  Ela- 
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ted  hy  their  success,  the  filibusters,  a  few  weeks  later,  headed 
by  an  ex-Coiiiederate  soldier  named  Young,  hurst  into  St, 
Alban's,  a  little  town  in  Vermont,  and  situated  near  the  fron- 
tier, where  they  plundered  three  of  the  local  banks,  shot  one 
of  the  cftshiers,  bearing  away  to  Canada  $233,000  worth  of 
booty.  The  Canadian  government  now  aronsed  itself  and  dis- 
tributed volunteers  along  our  frontier,  to  prevent  any  farther 
breach  of  the  neutrality  law.  The  filibusters  were  arrested  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States  government,  who  demanded 
their  extradition.  They  were  tried  in  Montreal,  but  discharged 
V»y  Judge  Coursol,  before  whom  they  were  examined,  on  a  tech- 
nical ground.  A  sum  of  ^5iJU,U00  was  found  on  the  raiders 
when  arrested,  but  on  their  discharge  the  money  was  refunded 
them.  The  act  fed  our  prejudice  for  the  time,  but>  in  due  sea- 
son, we  had  to  repay  the  amount  to  the  American  govemment. 
There  is  no  one  who  will  say  that  this  did  not  serve  us  right. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  in  the  evening,  president  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  had  two  years  before  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  while  sitting  in  his  box  at  the  theatre, 
was  shot  dead  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  civilized  world 
stooil  aghast  at  the  intelligence  of  the  deed,  an<l  Canada  showed 
s,  heartfelt  sympathy  for  tlie  untimely  end  of  this  great  friend 
of  liberty.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  cities,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  passed  expressing  the  sorrow  of  our  people ;  fiags 
floated  at  half-mast,  and  bells  tolled  from  a  hundred  steeples. 

The  minds  of  the  timorous  were  disturbed  in  Canada,  during 
the  same  year^  by  the  rumours,  ever  on  the  wing,  of  a  contem- 
plated invasion  by  some  of  the  turbulent  spirits  who  had  been 
tautrht  the  trade  of  war  duiiii;/  tlic  Ameiiciin  rebellion,  Sonie- 
where  near  Union  Square,  in  New  York,  a  band  of  men  known 
as  the  "  Fenian  Brotherhwd"  met  to  discuss  measures  for  the 
liberation  of  Ireland.  The  name  Fenian  had  an  historic  ring, 
«nd  fired  the  heaiis  of  those  who  longed  to  see  the  green  flag 
float  again  on  the  hill  of  Tanu  The  Fenians,  it  came  to  be  re- 
membtted,  were  an  old-time  Irish  militia^  burly  kerns  who 
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wenb  in  bare  arms,  and  "  would  dare  death  and  ilie  deyiL** 

Money  and  recruits  poured  in  to  the  "head-centre"  at  New 
York;  a  thorough  organization  wns  effected,  and  the  Lrother- 
hood  held  meetings  at  wliich,  in  grim  earnest,  they  discussed 
the  plan  of  "lilieruting  Ireland.''  Amongst  this  deluded  band 
were  many  noble  and  patriotic  spirits,*  whatever  unjust  and 
intemperate  writers  may  aiiii'm,  and  some  again  of  the  most 
worthless  and  mischievous  adveiiturers  that  ever  disgraced  so- 
ciety. Demagogues  who  had  never  figured  in  any  more  heroic 
movement  than  a  drunken  row  in  some  bar-room  in  the  Sixth 
Ward,  vapoured  against  the  bloody  Saxon/*  and  thrilled  the 
deluded  crowds  of  their  fellow  Irishmen  by  recounting  the 
meaits  they  would  pursue  to  overthrow  British  rule,  and  set 
"darlin'  ould  Ii  eland  free  agin."  Some  of  the  most  ust-less  and 
vicious  loafers  found  in  the  agitation  a  goMen  trade,  and  pushed 
themselves  to  the  front  as  leaders.  "  The  contributions  given 
by  some  Irish  hack-drivers  and  servant  girls,  in  the  sincere 
belief  that  they  wei*e  helping  to  man  the  ranks  of  an  Irish  army 
of  independence,  enabled  some  of  the  self-appointed  leaders  to 
wear  fine  clothes  and  order  expensive  dinners.*'  The  organi- 
ssation  grew,  and  gigantic  projects  were  developed.  One  of  these 
was  a  conquest  of  Canada  as  a  first  step  '*  before  takin'  Irelnnd.** 
Early  in  the  year  186(),  it  was  resolved,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
broUieihuod,  to  celel»rat^  8t.  Patrick's  Day  by  seizing  New 
Brunswick  ;  and  >ure  enougli  wlien  that  festival  came,  with  it 
appcfired,  on  the  boundary  of  the  coveted  province,  a  band  of 
Hibernians,  armed  in  grotesque  fashion,  and  bedecked  with 
shamrocks,  looking  more  like  a  detachment  bound  for  Doney- 
brook  fair  than  invaders  thirsty  for  conquestb  The  visitors 
were  met  by  Colonel  Cole  and  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  speed- 
ily took  to  flight,  winding  up  the  day  after  they  had  got  be- 

*  Any  virtue  that  may  have  existed  in  this  orgaolatloik  In  tbelMB^^iDg  ha*  long 

since  dt-fmrted.  The  only  acbievemetits  »>f  Uie  as^'ocjation  now  are  c«>ld -blooded 
murders;  the  iostrumeaiB  by  whidi  it  workm  terror,  the  dagger  and  dynamite. 
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yood  tlie  reach  of  Canadian  bulletf*,  with  a  whisky  feast*  On 

the  niglit  of  May  3 1st,  following,  a  bolder  attempt  was  made. 
An  advance  guard  consisting  of  about  900  of  the  brothei  hoo*!, 
imdt  r  the  command  of  ono  O'Neil,  in  the  night,  crossed  Nia- 
gara river,  and  landed  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Fort 
£rie.  They  advanced  with  much  spirit  into  the  village,  whero 
they  demanded  ration^  and  vainly  sought  the  co-opemtioii 
of  the  inhabitants.  Then  they  tore  up  a  piece  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway-track,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  set  fire  to  some 
bridges,  and,  in  all  other  ways  of  destruction,  endeavoured  to 
deport  themselves  in  the  manner  of  invading  warriors.  During 
the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  the  American  gun-boat 

*  1^  oonnoetion  with  the  Fenian  attempt  on  New  Bnninridc,  Mr.  Edwmrd  Jack, 

of  Frederieton,  Xew  Brunswick,  funushes  the  writer  with  the  following'  fa<;ts  : — 
**  Sir  A.  J.  Smith,  prior  to  the  FeDian  invasion,  interviewed  Andrew  Johaaon,  pre* 
adent  of  theUuited  States,  who  protniiMtd  him,  that  to  soon  as  the  Feoians  commit- 
ted an  overt  act  he  wonld  attend  to  them.  When  the  maoiaadem  miule  their 
nppparrxnce  rit  Ka-^t|K>rt,  in  t'l'-  State  "f  tlu'  I'liited  StJit**^  i,'nvprn?uent  de*- 

patcbed  several  vei««eLii  of  war  to  prevent  their  nmkiug  a  demonatratiuu  on  New 
Bmnsvich.  Not  far  from  Kastport  tuiKht  be  seen  one  of  tlie  fleetest  war^veweb  in 
the  United  States  service,  lying  »t  anchor  with  steam  up,  \\  liil>  not  far  distant  A 
British  frigate  in  provincial  water?*  was  rea<ly  f  i-  tlie  fray.  'I'lif  reni.ins  spent  their 
money  freely  at  Eaetport  in  liquor  and  cigan>,  and  did  no  harm  beyond  burning  a 
hnfldlog  on  Indiaa  Island,  >i>posite  Eastport.  A  party  of  the  Fenians  ascended  the 
Bte;  Croix  to  Calais,  whei-e  some  of  the  number,  who  pnt  up  at  the  Frontice  hotel, 
flt»)le  nil  thf  fi  np.  nnd  otlu-r  tl)in:."i  they  rotild  lay  their  hands  on  in  the  roomf.  on 
their  departure.  The  arrival  of  the  atlventiirers  at  Calais  was  followed  promptly 
bj  that  of  *  body  of  German  artillerymen,  in  the  iK\y  of  the  United  States.  Tbe<e 
were  intended  to  be  a  check  on  the  Fenian  operations  on  the  American  Hide.  Thee,} 
artillery-men  n««*d  to  \isit  thf  T'.ritisli  Hid<\  and  indnU'o  so  frf  t  ly  in  beer,  that  the 
proviudalifeb),  who  feared  an  attack  from  the  Irish  myrmidoni^,  placed  them  in 
diAfS  and  had  them  canted  acrOM  the  river  to  the  American  side.  Some  of  the  best 
people  of  Bt.  Stephen,  were  m  alarmed  at  the  api>e.ii  ;uii  <-  of  the  Fenians,  that  they 
sent  their  plate  tn  tin-  f'ftlais  bank  for  eaf^'  ko«'|)iti/.  l'r..iii  tin-  iiuiut  little  town  of 
Haiut  Andrew' sitiia(e<l  ut  tho  mouth  of  the  fjte.  (.'roix,  not  far  from  the  island 
where  DeHenta  andCbaraplain  spent  their  first  winter  id  Ameriea,  the  Fenianti 
could  be  seen  drilling  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  two.  Fort  Tip]>erary,  which  ovi-r- 
IvK.ks  the  town,  wan  primptly  i,';irri^.>ni  d,  ixm]  thf  oi  l  hfrnf^ymmbetl  guns  which  the 
rotten  ouriagea  coul«l  hardly  support,  were  placed  in  position.  Ue  would  have 
bean  *  bold  nan  who  fired  them  I  In  the  midat  of  the  trepidation  a  Britisb  f  rigat* 
atsamed  up  to  Joe's  Point,  at  the  norihem  end  of  the  town,  where  she  quietly  cast 
anchor.  The  commanding  officer  cam»»  ,"i>«hor«>,  and  consoled  the  iiiliaMtants  hv 
telling  them  not  to  fear.  '  If  the  Fenians  get  in  here,'  be  itaid,  *  clear  away  as  fa^t 
«a  ftm  can,  for  we  ahall  siMilt  the  city  amd  bum  it  over  the  raacala*  heads.'  ** 
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Michigan  began'  to  patrol  the  riyer  to  prevent  any  breaches  of 
the  neutrality  laws ;  and  shut  her  eyes  whenever  a  boat  with 

reinforcement  or  stores  for  O'Neil  happened  to  be  cros.sin!jf  from 
the  Auiei'ican  shore.    When  news  of  the  invasion,  by  this  rab- 
ble, reached  the  public,  there  was  a  j[^neral  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion.   There  was  some  cha^in  felt  that  the  military  defences 
of  the  country  were  in  a  disordered  condition,  but  not  a  moment 
was  lost  in  taking  all  possible  measures  to  hurl  back  the  in- 
tradeis.  The  regulars  in  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto  districts 
were  at  once  ordered  by  Major-Qeneral  Napier  to  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  Orders  were  given  to  call  out  the  volunteers,  who 
seemed  enthusiastie  to  enter  the  fray.  Lieutonant-Colonel 
JJennis  mustered  six  hundred  of  the  Toronto  force,  which 
number  wa-s,  in  a  large  measure,  supplied  by  Major  Gilhuor,  of 
the  Queen  s  Uvvn.    These,  with  the  13th  Battalion,  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  other  volunteer  companies,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Booker,  were  despatched  to  Port  Colborne 
to  protect  the  Welland  Canal.    Colonel  George  Peacocke,  of  the 
16th  regiment^  eomnumded  the  entire  expedition,  and  aceom* 
panied  the  regulars  to  Chippewa^  where  he  was  jomed  by  the 
<Gk>vemor-General*s  body  guard  and  other  forces.  Arrived  at 
Ohippewa  Colonel  Peacocke  dispatebed  Oaptain  Akers  with  in- 
structions to  the  officer  commanding  at  Port  Colborne  to  effect 
a  junction  of  his  troops  with  those  of  Peacocke's,  the  followinj^ 
.forenoon,  about  t«n  or  eleven  o'clock,  at  St^^vonsville,  a  village 
a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Fort  Erie.   Peacocke  was 
a  brave  and  capable  officer,  but  he  was  criminally  ignorant  of 
the  frontier  topography,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
not  have  been  given  (or  rather  taken)  command.    Had  he 
put  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  such  of  bis  subordinates 
4Ui  were  acquainted  with  the  campaign  ground,  he  might  have 
earned  excuse ;  but  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture 
■of  self-reliance  and  dependence,  of  confessed  ignorance,  and 
unbending  arrogance.    He  was  not  able  to  instruct  Akers,  who 
was  "  as  much  in  the  woods  "  as  himself,  as  to  what  route  of 
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march  the  volunteers  ought  to  take,  and  left  Booker  to  decide 

that  for  himself.   Akers  reached  Port  Colbome,  at  2  o'clock  in 

the  morxdng,  uid  deliyered  his  orders.  Meanwhile  infoimation 

had  been  zeoeived  at  Port  Oolhonie,  which,  the  Yolnnteer  officers, 

there,  believed,  altered  the  complexion  of  the  whole  case,  and 

justified  a  departure  from  Peacocke*s  plan.  It  was  learnt  that 

the  Fenian  force  at  Fort  Erie  waa  much  smaller  than  was  at 

fii^L  supposed,  that  the  mamuders  were  in  a  state  of  wretched 

discipline,  had  dune  nought  hut  carouse  since  landing,  and 

■could  be  expelled  by  the  prompt  movements  of  a  moderate 

force.    It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Booker  with  his  troops 

should  start  by  rail  in  time  to  reach  Fort  Erie  by  eight  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  and  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennis  and  Akers 

should  embark  with  a  company  of  artillery,  at  Port  CSolbome, 

and  proceed  to  reconnoitre  along  Niagara  river,  returning  to 

co-operate  with  Booker  at  eight  o'doek.    If  Peaeocke  should 

agree  to  this  plan,  he  was  informed  that  he  might  march  by 

the  river  road  from  Chippewa,  making  a  combined  Rtt:njk  with 

Colonel  Booker  at  some  point  "  between  Fort  Erie  and  Black 

Creek,  cutting  off  the  enemy    l  i  ti>  at  by  the  rivGr — the  tug  to 

be  employed  in  cruising  up  and  down  the  river,  cutting  off  any 

boats  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  and  communicating  between 

the  forces  advancing  from  Chippewa  and  from  Fort  Erie " 

Dennis  and  Akers  did  not  wait  for  Peacocke's  reply,  but  started  * 

at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  tug  Roibh,  taking  with 

them  the  Welland  Qarrison  Battery,  and  a  portion  of  the 

Dunnville>  Naval  Brigade.   Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 

tug,  came  a  telegram,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  from 

Colonel  Peaeocke,  saying  he  disapproved  of  the  modifications 

proposed  and  would  adliere  to  his  original  }>lan.  The  question 

was  no  longer  one  of  expediency  but  of  etiquette,  and  Booker 

resolved  to  fulfil,  as  far  as  possible,  the  instructions  of  the 

benighted  commander.   So  about  an  hour  after  the  departure 

of  the  Bobb  he  put  his  men  on  board  the  train  and  proceeded  as 

far  as  Ridgeway,  whence  the  troops  left  the  cars  and  marched 
s 
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towards  Stev^isyiUe.  That  same  morning  j3'Neil  had  begun 
a  movenieiit  westward,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the- 
locks  of  the  Wellaiid  Canal,  and  Colonel  Booker,  about  two- 
miles  from  Ridgeway,  eaiiie  up  with  tlie  laamuders'  out-posts, 
Not  expecting  such  a  meeting  he  heUl  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion with  Major  Gillmor,  of  the  Queen's  Own,  when  an  attack 
-was  resolved  on,  both  officers  believiDg  Colonel  Peaoocke  and 
his  regulars  could  not  be  far  away.  When,  the  word  was 
given,  the  volunteers  advanced  with  much  spirit^  and  fairly 
turned  hack,  for  some  distance,  the  enemy's  lines;  and  on- 
lookers must  have  believed,  for  a  time,  that  the  day  was  to  be 
with  these  raw  levies,  composed  mostly  of  clerks  and  col- 
legiates.  While  the  brave  young  volunteers  were  grappling- 
with  O'Neil's  Fenians,  an  oixierly  came  up  and  put  in  Booker  * 
hand  a  message  from  Colonel  Peacocke.  A  bhade  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  otiicer  as  he  read  the  note.  It  was  directed  U> 
him  at  Port  Colbome,  Instructing  him  to  delay  bis  departure 
firom  that  point  two  hours  beyond  the  hour  previously  speeified, 
as  Colonel  Peaoocke  could  not  be  ready  to  start  with  his  regu- 
lars from  Chippewa  as  early  as  had  been  expected.  Booker,  it 
hss  been  seen,  had  really  departed  an  hour  before  the  prescrib- 
ed time,  which  would  change  Peaooeke's  calculations  by  three 
hours  J  so  that  he  now  saw  there  was  no  assistance  for 
the  younjj  fellows  so  far  outnumbered  by  the  brawny-aimc«l 
followers  of  O'Neil.  While  the  volunteers  struL:^j;lLd  with 
the  outnumbering  enemy,  a  report  reached  Booker  that  a 
body  of  Fenian  cavalry  was  advancing,  and  was  dose  at  hand. 
At  once,  and  by  Booker's  orders,  Qillmor  formed  his  men  in 
square  to  receive  the  onset ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be  a  ruse. 
The  manosttvre  was  a  fatal  one  for  the  devoted  volunteers,  who, 
in  consequence^  became  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  Fenians* 
bullets.  When  Gillmor  saw  the  error,  he  at  once  endeavoured 
to  extend  his  men,  but  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  rear  com- 
panies fell  back  and  could  nut  be  reformed ;  and  the  order  was 
given  to  retire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  volunteers,  who,  agaiu;it 
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overwhelming  odds,  had  "  fought  so  well,"  were  in  full  retreat, 
O'NeiJ's  wild  Diyrmidons  iu  mad  pursuit.  The  loss  of  the 
Canadians  was  one  officer  and  eight  men  killed,  and  six  officers 
and  twenty-six  men  wounded.  What  was  the  loss  of  the 
Fenians  has  not  since  been  known,  though  it  is  believed  not4o 
have  been  less  than  ours.  The  campaign  so  far  had  been  a 
serieB  of  hlunders.  Aker  and  Dennis  should  not  have  gone 
upon  the  leoonnoiteriDg  tour  without  having  heard  the  reply  o£ 
the  conunanding  officer ;  Peacocke,  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  seen  his  way  dear  to  be  able  to  start  at  the  hour  he  fixed 
for  departure  before  communicating  the  time  to  his  brother  of- 
ficers ;  and  secondly,  should  not  luive  trusted  the  fate  of  the 
expedition  to  the  chance  of  an  orderly  overtaking"  Booker  be- 
fore l('ci\  inf(  Port  (voU»onie  ;  while  it  may  he  that  he  was  the 
most  culpable  of  all  in  taking  a  command  for  which  he  was  not 
competent,  through  ignoranee  of  the  ground  upon  which  hia 
forces  were  to  operate,  or,  feeling  this  deficiency,  in  refusing  to 
take  counsel  of  those,  who,  if  they  knew  less  than  himself  of 
tactics,  knew  more  of  geography.  We  hope,  should  it  ever  be 
our  lot  again  to  see  hostile  steel  in  our  Dominion,  that  we  shall 
not  be  found  putting  our  trust  in  officers  who  know  nothing 
about  our  fnjntier,  and  who  will  learn  nothing  till  the  lives  of 
a  number  of  our  sons  shall  have  been  sacriliced  to  their  ignor- 
ance. The.sc  ei^dit  brave  young  fellows  and  their  officer  who 
fell,  and  the  tan ush  of  defeat  on  their  surviving  comrades,  were 
a  tribute  to  oihcial  etiquette — the  price  we  paid  to  military 
incapacity. 

The  remainder  may  as  well  be  told.  Dennis  and  Akers 
landed  at  the  appointed  time  at  Fort  Erie^  and  pidced  up  about 
sixty  stragglers,  comprising" Liberators **  and  camp  followers. 
(VNeil  hearing  that  the  regulars  were  on  the  march  from  Chip- 
pewa, retreated  on  Fort  Erie,  reconquering  the  village ;  and 
when  night  fell,  silently  made  his  way  across  the  river  for  the 
sheltering  American  shore.  Before  he  could  dist ml  ark  he  wa.<i 
arretted,  with  his  followers,  by  United  States  authorities.  On 
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Sunday  momiAg,  eager  for  war,  Peacoeke  and  liis  tioopii  arrived 
at  Fort  Erie,  but  nought  of  the  enemy  remained  save  the  em- 
bers of  their  camp  fires,  and  a  number  of  broken  whiskey  bot- 
tles.  A  few  stragglers  who  had  been  carousing  around  the 

nei;^'bl)Ourhood  while  their  comradeH  were  embarking,  were 
afterwards  captured  Ijy  the  regulaih  with  uiucli  alacrity,  put  uii 
board  a  tug,  taken  to  Toronto,  and  lodged  in  jail.  Tiiey  were 
subse([uently  tried  under  a  statute  passed  during  the  Cana- 
diain  rebellion.  Some  were  discharged  for  want  of  evidence, 
others  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  pun- 
ishment was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiaiy. 

Several  other  demonstraUons  of  invasion  were  made,  some 
weeks  later,  by  the  brotherhood.  A  large  body  gathered  at 
Ogdensbuig,  tlieir  eyes  turned  to  the  Dominion  capital,  but  the 
massing  of  troops  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  the  patrolling  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  Liitisli  gini-LoaL,  damped  tlieir  ambition. 
Another  horde  gathered  opposite  Cornwall,  but  dis|)er.sed  before 
the  display  of  a  volunteer  force.  Still  another  body  of  the 
liberators,  1,800  strong,  made  a  dash  across  the  border  from  St. 
Alban's,  Vermont,  but  were  driven  back  in  hot  haste  by  our 
troops.  On  reaching  Vermont  again  the  ringleaders  of  the 
filibusters  were  arrested  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws, 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the  president  issued  a  prodama^. 
tion  ordering  government  officials  to  use  every  means  to  re- 
press further  attacks  on  Canada  &om  American  territory. 
When  the  excitement  was  ended,  the  people  of  Canada  did  not 
forgot  to  pay  li  ibute  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  resist- 
ing the  invaders.  In  the  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  a  monument 
was  raised  which  tells  the  story  of  the  brave  young  hearts  who 
died  in  defending  their  homes. 
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THE  fatal  balance  of  parties  had  at  last  been  reached,  and 
Mr.  Uaedonald  who  bad  always  before,  in  emei^ncy, 
relied  on  bis  brains,  now  ''trusted  to  luck."  He  was  like  a 
captain  who,  in  tbe  pitchy  darkness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 

stoiin,  turns  his  face  from  the  compass  and  allows  his  barque  to 
take  her  own  way  through  tlie  unknown  sea.  The  house  met 
on  May  3rd^  l.SGk  The  new  ministry  had  founfl  sturdy  ojipo- 
sition  in  the  constituencies,  and  Mr.  Foley  had  fallen  in  the 
conflict.  Some  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald's  collca^es  cheered 
themselves  by  the  hope  that  John  Sand  field  would  not  offer 
serious  resistance  to  the  government;  as,  they  said,  the  consti- 
tution was  on  its  trial,  and  they  could  not  believe  he  would 
8acrifice  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  his  ambition.  The 
attorney-general-west,  however,  leaned  upon  no  such  reed  as 
this.  "  If  a  disruption  of  the  whole  fabric,"  he  assured  his 
friends,  "  Ls  to  be  the  price  of  John  Sandfield's  opposition,  then 
woe  to  the  constitution.  We  siiowed  him  no  mercy ;  at  hi.s 
hands  I  do  not  think  we  now  deserve  mercy."  Meanwhile  the 
ex>premier  was  brooding  over  his  revenge.  Some  of  his  col- 
leagues assured  him  that  it  was  now  a  question  between  duty 
to  hb  party  and  duty  to  bis  countiy ;  that^  to  overthrow  tbe 
new  administration  might  lead  to  a  disruption  of  the  whole 
governmental  system.  "  Did  tbey  spare  us^"  retorted  John 
Sandfield  with  flashing  eye,  '*  when  our  overthrow  was  an  equal 
menace  to  the  constitution?  No;  I  shall  oppose  them  now  as 
I  liave  never  done  before  i  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  me  of  for- 
bearance." 
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A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Bession  a  no-confidence 
motion  was  introduced,  and  though  the  mini^tiy  strained  eveiy 
nerve  in  the  conflict,  ifc  was  sustained  by  a  minority  of  only  two 
votes.  With  sneh  a  support  tlie  government  were  powerless  to 
effect  any  important  legislation,  yet^  under  the  circumstances, 
they  resolved  to  maintain  their  places  till  actually  voted  out. 
Not  long  were  they  obliged  to  wait,  for  the  ending  came  on 
the  14th  of  June.  It  had  come  to  light,  that,  in  1859,  ili. 
A.  T.  Gait,  the  finance  rainist(n'  tlmt  year  in  the  Cartier-Mac- 
donald  r'ovcrninent,  had  advanced  a  sum  of  Si 00,000  from  the 
public  funds  to  redeem  certain  bonds  given  by  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal to  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  llciilway  Company.  The 
bonds  were  suhsequently  made  redeemable  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
which  company  thus  became  actually  the  recipient  of  the  ad- 
vance. The  loan  had  been  made  quietly  in  the  finance  minis- 
ter's office,  and  the  fiust  had  not  transpired,  till  a  member,  db- 
tended  with  importance,  rose  at  his  desk,  and  in  the  low, 
feigned-sorrowful  tones  which  an  honourable  member  always 
assumes  when  digging  a  grave  for  his  live  opponent,  announced 
that  he  had  a  painful  task  tu  ])erfonn,  but  that,  nevertheless 

imperative  duty  to  the  country  deman<itd  that  it  should  be 
done ; "  and  then  exposed  the  $100,000  transaction.  Mr.  A.  A 
Dorion  following,  moved,  in  amendment  to  tlie  motion  to  go  into 
committee  of  supply,  a  resolution  censuring  the  advance  of  the 
amount  without  the  knowledge  of  parliaments  The  resolution 
though  aimed  apparently  at  Ifr.  Galt»  comprehended  a  censure 
of  the  ministry  which  it  was  averred  was  a  mere  rehabilitation 
of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  government.  Thb  was  an  unconsti- 
tutiunal  view,  but  ministers  at  once  waived  the  (|UJstion  of 
propriety,  and  assumed  for  the  cabinet  the  full  responsibility 
of  Mr.  Gait's  act.  The  latter  gentleman  was  not  bowed  down, 
but  defended  himself  in  a  speech  that  was  everything  a  mere 
outpour  of  plausibility  could  possibly  be.  But,  tottering  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth,  the  ministry  could  not  withstand  this 
last  shock.  It  had  to  deal  not  less  with  the  uncompromising 
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foeman,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  the  very  fire  of  hostility, 
than  with  over-sensitive  consciences.  It  is  not  likely  that  tlie 
render  has  failed  to  remark,  as  well  as  the  writer,  that  an 
honourable  "  gentleman,  who,  while  his  party  is  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  proeperity,  can  swallow  a  camel  without  a  grimace,  wiU 
strain  at  a  gnat  when  the  same  party  is  foand  on  the  ebb-tide* 
sunoimded  by  reeb  and  ruin.  Perhaps  it  is  only  one  more  of 
the  many  wise  piovinons  of  the  Great  Intelligence  whose 
^hand  holds  the  reins  of  all  things/'  that  ruling  parties  should 
«ometimes  grow  weak,  else  such  men  as  tiiese  would  never  find 
an  opportunity  to  reveal  that  they  are  possessed  of  eon.-iciences. 
It  would  be  extremely  unwise  and  inij)!  jtital  for  a  man  sud- 
•(Ictiiy  to  let  virtue  get  the  better  of  hiiu  while  his  party  still 
held  a  majority  of  fifty  men ;  but  the  case  is  reversed  when  the 
honesty-impulse  can  be  exhibited  while  the  party  ship  lies 
soggy  in  the  water,  and  goes  down  with  the  defection  of  two 
or  three  of  the  Tirtue-strii^en  crew.  Messrs.  Dunkin  and 
Kankin  belonged  to  this  not  uncommon  clsss  of  politicians. 
They  had  for  years  judged  the  morality  of  the  libersl-conser- 
vative  party  by  the  standard  of  its  success — ^while  it  was 
staunch,  their  faiUk  in  its  virtue  was  strong;  when  it  grew 
weak  it  became  a  moral  Lazai'us  in  their  eves,  full  of  sores, 
and  not  fit  to  live.  They  voted  with  the  grits  on  Mr.  Dorion'a 
lesoiution,  and  the  ministry  fell. 

Yet,  it  may  be  seen,  as  our  story  progresses,  that  these  two 
men  were  instruments  in  facilitating  the  birth  of  the  greatest 
event  in  our  political  history.  The  movements  of  several  years 
past  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  pourtray,were  the  causes, 
though  inefficient^  producing  the  scheme  for  a  union  of  the 
provinces ;  henceforth  we  lose  sight  of  the  causes,  and  watch 
the  manner  in  which  was  bom  the  confederation  itself. 

When  the  defeat  came,  ministers  were  in  no  wise  perturbed  : 
they  had  expected  the  result  for  many  weeks,  and  did  not  re- 
sign. Two  courses  there  remained  open  to  them  :  to  attempt  a 
reconstruction,  or  to  ask  for  a  dissolution.   JNeither  project  at 
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first  left  room  id  hope  that  ihe  seeond  oondition  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  first,  either  for  the  party  or  the  constitution. 

Within  a  little  more  thau  tsvu  years  four  differeat  t,^overnmeiit>> 
liad  been  foruied,  aul  party  feeling  had  grown  so  bitter  that 
the  ministry'  felt  tlierc  \va,s  little  hope  that  the  general  result 
could  be  changed  by  "  trying  their  fortune  in  the  lottery  of  a 
general  elecUon."  Yet  though  the  virtue  had  apparently  gone 
oat  of  the  expedients  of  our  constitutional  system,  responsible 
government  was  stall  supreme,  and  Messrs.  JIacdonald  and 
Taehd  could  not  continue  in  office  while  in  a  minority  in  the 
assembly.  The  opposition  held  their  breath  after  the  minis- 
terial defeat,  and  spake  not  during  the  houn  that  ministers, 
still  holding  the  reins,  deliberated  over  their  position  ;  but  the 
silence  was  like  that  which  falls  upon  wood  and  dale  before 
the  storm  breaks.  Happily  for  the  public  peace,  the  figure  on 
this  occasion  held  not  l'oo  1.  There  was  no  storm  after  the 
death-like  stillness ;  for,  after  duly  considering  the  situation^ 
Hr.  Maodonald  reached  the  conclusion  that  of  the  ways  open 
dissolution  was  the  best ;  and  with  this  view  the  ministers 
waited  on  the  govemor-generaL  His  ezoelleney,  after  careful 
deliberation,  granted  the  request  of  his  advisers.  If  the  writer 
were  one  of  those  who  subscribed  to  predestination,  he  would 
affirm  her©  with  rigid  religious  conviction,  that  "there's  a 
divinity  thuL  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will;" 
fur  With  such  surprise  a.s  one  feels  who  sees  a  thunderl>olt 
llame  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  public  saw  a  liguic  stalk  upon  the 
scene  to  end  the  confusion  between  parties,  and  assist  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  and  wholesome  course  of  public  policy.  We 
can  hardly  tear  ourselves  away  from  figures,  the  apparition 
forces  itself  so  strongly  upon  our  imagination.  It  was  as  if 
the  pope  had  left  Bome,  appeared  suddenly  upon  one  of  our 
platforms,  and  begun  to  read  a  lecture  in  favour  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  spiritual  things ;  as  if  King  John  had 
headed  a  movement  that  was  seeking  for  popular  liberty.  The 
man  wlio  came  upon  the  scene,  was  no  otlier  than  Qeorgc 
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Brown.  We  have  not  laid  ourselves  open  to  the  charge,  so  far^ 
of  undue  admiratloa  for  this  politician,  but  Jiave  endeavoured^ 
as  we  shall  striTe  now,  to  do  him  simple,  naked  justice.  It 
might  be  open  to  us,  were  we  disposed  merel j  to  censure  th» 
public  career  of  Mr.  Brown,  instead  of  to  endeavour  to  paint 
his  record,  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  far  as  it  is  oonomied  with 
the  main  thread  of  oar  narrative,  just  as  it  is,  to  say  that  the- 
course  he  proposed  in  the  political  emergency  which  had  come- 
was  not  begotten  of  a  well-spring  of  devotion  to  the  country's, 
interest^,  and  not  that  he  hated  John  A.  Macdonald  and  hi* 
party  less,  but  that  he  hated  John  Sandheld  Macdonald  more. 
What  he  did  do,  we  shall,  instead,  endeavour  to  regard  as  a 
bright  spot  in  a  career  of  noisy  and  unscrupulous  ambition,, 
and  peace-disturbing  demagogism. 

On  the  day  after  the  ministerial  defeat  Mr.  Brown  fell  into 
conversation  with  Messrs.  J.  H.  Pope  and  Alexander  Morris, 
supporters  of  the  ministry,  and  members  respectively  for  Comp- 
ton  and  South  Lanark.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  crisia 
liad  arrived  which  could  not  be  overcome  by  an  appeal  to  tlio 
people,  and  that  tho  time  was  a  fitting  one  settle  "  for  ever 
the  constitutional  diihculties  between  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada."  He  further  expressed  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  existing  or  any  other  ministry  that  would  deal 
promptly  and  firmly  with  the  matter.  The  two  ministeriaUsts, 
one  of  whom  had  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  federation,  lis* 
tened  to  Mr.  Brown  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  before- 
parting  from  him  asked  if  they  might  repeat  the  oonverBation 
to  the  consei-vative  leaders.  He  readily  consented,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  on  Friday,  the  17th,  Messrs.  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  A.  T.  Gait  waited  on  Mr.  ihown  at  his  rooms  in  the  St. 
Louis  Hotel,  stating  that  they  w*'re  authorized  by  the  minis- 
try to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  liberal  leader,  with  a  view 
to  the  settlement  of  differences  existing  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  When  this  proposal  had  been  made,  Mr.  Brown 
replied  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  uigency  of  the  present 
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Kirisis  could  justify  tliis  meetinf^ — with  wliich  observation  l^Ii*. 
Macdouald  agreed  in  a  tone  of  bland  irony.  The  grit  chief 
then  intimated  that  "  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  be 
^  member  of  any  administration  at  present,  and  that  even  had 
this  been  otherwise,  lie  would  have  ooDoeived  it  highly  olyeo- 
tioDable  that  parties  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  strongly  op- 
posed to  each  other,  as  be  and  some  memben  of  the  adminis- 
iration  Lad  been,  should  enter  the  same  cabinet.  He  thought 
the  public  mind  would  be  shocked  by  such  an  arrangement, 
but  he  felt  veiy  strongly  that  the  present  crisis  presented  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  this  question  iliat  laight  ncvar  oc- 
cur again.  Both  political  parties  had  tried  in  turn  to  govern 
the  countr}%  but  without  success  ;  and  repeated  elections  only 
arrayed  sectional  majorities  against  each  other  more  strongly 
than  before.  Another  general  election  at  this  moment  present- 
ed little  hope  of  a  much  altered  result ;  and  he  believed  that 
both  parties  were  fiir  better  prepared  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  to  look  the  true  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  firmly  in  the 
face,  and  endeavour  to  settle  the  representation  question  on  an 
equitable  and  permanent  basis.'* 

In  reply,  Mr.  Macdonald  said  he  considered  it  essential  that 
Mr.  Brown  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  to  give  gua- 
rantees to  the  opposition  and  the  country  of  the  earnestneas  of 
the  government.    To  do  justice  to  Mr.  Brown,  he  did  not  show 
«ny  hopeless  opposition  to  the  propasal  that  he  should  enter 
the  ministiy,  but  suggested  that  all  questions  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, and  the  necessaiy  guarantees,  might  be  waived  £i>r  the 
|Hresent> "  and  the  discussion  conducted  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining if  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sectional  difficult 
«ould  be  agreed  upon."  He  then  requested  to  know  what  steps 
the  government  proposed  towards  settling  sectional  troubles. 
Promptly,  Messra.  Macdonald  and  Gait  informed  liim  that 
their  remedy  was  "a  federal  union  of  all  the  British  North- 
American  provinces  " — a  project,  while  not  in  some  details  the 
same  as  that  afterwards  adopted,  all  along  very  dear  to  Mr. 
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Macdonald,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  the  methods  recently 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  object,  and  had  voted  against  the  plan 
auggeeted — *  local  mattera  beiog  committed  to  local  bodice,  and 
inatteis  common  to  all  to  a  general  legblature,  eonatituted  on 
ihe  well-understood  principles  of  federal  government."  With 
this  plan  Ifr.  Brown  expressed  himself  dissatisfied,  his  desire 
not  being  t<)  see  a  confederation  of  the  provinces,  a  contin- 
gency which  he  regarded  as  impracticable  then  and  remote,  but 
rather  to  have  accomplished  a  measure  to  provide  more  e(iiiit- 
able  parliamentary  representation  for  Upper  Canada.  As  there 
is  an  impression  among  several  writers  that  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  parent  of  confederation,  and  entered  the  coalition  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  scheme,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispel 
the  iUnraon.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Brown's 
biographer,  on  this  pointy  is  conclusive.  After  Messn.  Mac- 
donald and  Qalt  had  stated  what  their  remedy  was,  Mr. 
Brown,"  Mr.  Mackenzie  tells  ur,  at  page  89  of  his  book,  "  ob- 
jected that  this  was  uncertain  an  I  remote  (the  confederation 
scheme),  as  there  were  so  many  bodies  to  be  consulted ;  and 
stated  that  the  measure  acceptable  to  Upper  Canada  would  be 
parliamentary  reform  based  on  population,  without  regard  to 
a  separating  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada."  Messrs. 
Macdonald  and  Gait  assured  Mr.  Brown  that  his  proposal  in- 
volved an  impossibility,  and  after  some  discussion  the  latter 
gentleman  was  persuaded  to  accept  a  compromise  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  principle  for  all  the  provinces  as  the  larger 
question,  or  for  Canada  alone,  with  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  North-West  territory. 
The  ground  having  been  thus  cleared,  Mr.  Br  nvn  stated  that 
he  was  ready  to  coopei-nte  with  the  new  government.  The 
utmost  credit  then  to  which  Mr.  Brown  is  entitled  is,  not  that 
he  brought  the  union  into  life,  but  that  he  permitted  its  birth. 
Quite  a  different  parent  had  the  scheme.  To  use  BytlUindtT*B 
apt  epigram,  "  The  father  of  confederation  was  dead-lock." 
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On  the  SOlIi  of  the  month,  busine^  having  been  hurried 
throuf^h,  pailiameiit  was  proroj^iied.  On  the  same  day  the 
ministerial  aonouucements  were  made.  George  Brown  entered 
the  government  as  president  of  the  council,  Oliver  Mowat 
postmaster-general,  and  Wm.  McDougaii  as  provincial-secretaiy . 
The  ordinaiy  alSurs  of  legislation  had  little  ebarm  now  for  the 
coalition  ministiy,  so  absorbed  were  they  by  the  scheme  which 
overshadowed  every  other  question.  The  tongues  of  implac- 
able party  foemen  for  the  time  were  stilled,  the  questions  that 
had  kept  the  two  section.s  of  the  province  so  long  in  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  towards  each  other,  passed  for  the  time  from 
tlie  public  memory",  and  one  and  all  began  to  dream  over  this 
new  nationality  that  was  to  be  given  to  them.  But  as  one  heai's, 
in  the  stilly  moments  bef<jro  the  rush  of  the  stonn,  the  croak- 
ing note  of  the  zaven  on  the  turret  or  the  tree-top,  so,  in  the 
midst  of  the  expectancy  which  held  the  people  mute,  here  and 
there  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  poUtioian  croaking  some  evil 
prophecy.  Messrs.  Dorion  and  Holton  raised  their  v<noes  and 
ssid  in  effbet  that  we  were  plucking  green  fruit,  that  the  union 
Bcheme  required  yet  many  years  to  ripen,  and  predicted  a  new 
brood  of  discord  under  the  expected  regime.  Mr.  Dunkin 
croaked  an  imniistakahle  note  of  ruin  ;  solemnly  declaring  that 
we  would  have  under  "  this  confederation  "  a  swanii  of  trou- 
bles and  heart-burnings  far  more  grievous  than  the  discords 
wc  aimed  to  exorcise.  A  number  of  the  grits  wlm  liad  followed 
Mr.  Brown  all  along,  while  i^pro^ng  of  the  federation  princi- 
ple, declared  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  libersl-conserva- 
tive  party,  and,  that,  what  was  worse  than  the  sale,  he  bad 
gone  over  "  too  cheap."  They  pointed  out  that  while  the  oppo- 
sition had  a  majority  of  two  votes  in  the  le;^nslature  they  were 
given  only  three  seats  ;  but  it  afterwards  l)ecame  ekai  that 
Mr.  Bruwn  brought  all  ii0.ssible  pressure  to  bear  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  greater  number  of  his  friends,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  stop  at  this  point. 
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The  most  energetic  .spirit  in  the  federation  movement  now 
was  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald.  It  was  his  hand  that  made 
smooth  many  of  the  rough  ways  in  the  negotiatious ;  and  he  in- 
spired his  coUeagaes  with  the  same  faith  and  enthusiasm  in  the  • 
afChSevement  of  the  union  as  he  felt  himself.  His  interest  in 
the  scheme,  after  the  coalition  had  been  aooompUshed,  has  been 
sneered  at  by  some  prejudiced  and  superficial  writets,  while 
others  who  affect  an  anxiety  to  be  friendly,  say  that  he  de« 
serves  credit  for  having  bent  so  readily  to  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature  and  the  public.  The  truth  is,  from  tlie  moment  ihut 
a  fedemtion  of  tlic  provinces  had  been  first  discussed,  the  scheme 
had  been  Mr.  Macdonald's  fondest  dream.  Efforts,  wrongly 
made,  by  politicians  who  were  zealous  for  the  union,  he  had 
seen  and  disapproved ;  believing,  and  aftirming  his  belief,  that 
it  was  not  proper  to  jeopardiize  a  project  of  such  overshadowing 
moment^  by  affixing  to  it  the*  stigma  of  that  defeat  which 
was  sure  to  come  upon  the  test  of  its  popularity,  at  a  time  when 
the  public  mind  was  not  prepared  to  comprehend  its  import- 
ance. But  through  all  those  years  that  the  Upper  Ctoada  re- 
formers cried  out  for  representation  by  population,  and  charged 
him  with  lending  him.self  to  the  French  Canadians  for  the  sake 
ot  uliiee,  he  dreamt  of  the  time,  when  throu<,di  some  sucli  system 
as  was  afterwards  adopted,  the  turmoil  would  be)>rought  to  an 
end, and  that  which  the  majority  of  the  people  in  his  own  sec- 
tion sought  be  granted,  without  working  injustice  to  the  other 
portion  of  the  province ;  and  when  the  census  revealed  that 
there  were  300,000  persons  more  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
division,  he  promptly  told  Mr.  Gartier  that  the  day  of  settle- 
ment was  dose  at  hand.  We  have  seen  that  while  the  union 
was  maintuned,  sudi  settlement  never  could  be  representation 
by  population  ;  tliat  Mr.  Macdonald  had  made  some  of  his  most 
powerful  speeches  in  athrming  this  position  :  it  is  not  necessary 
then  tu  say  that  the  expedient  in  which  he  saw  a  cure  was 
this  plan  for  a  confederation.  Later  on,  when,  among  other 
delegates,  he  visited  Halifax,  he  stated  that  this  scheme  of 
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union  had  been  his  ideal  dreamy  and  that  since  he  saw  a  possi- 
bility of  its  accomplishment  he  felt  that  a  higher  future  had 
been  opened  for  iis,  and  a  field  worthy  lLc  ambition  of  the- 
Canadian  statesman.  Yet  not  alone  in  his  attitude  towar<l^ 
this  great  question,  but  to  many  other  imi)ortaiit  ^  (jiitical 
events,  the  birth  of  his  limei  in  which  he  has  felt  the  deep* 
est  interest,  has  he  been  regarded  hostile.  "  He  will  not  con- 
sent to  be  hurried,"  says  one  writer,  "  but  no  one  can  say  that 
on  any  given  question  his  finality  of  totday  may  not  be  bia 
starting-point  at  some  future  time."  *  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mac* 
donald  had  not  pretended  to  be  wiser  than  his  time, or  sought 
to  move  faster  than  the  people.  He  showed  (hen,  as  ever 
since,  that  he  regards  it  to  be  his  duty  in  the  governing  |»lace, 
not  to  create,  but  to  obey  pulilic  opinion.  Many  a  time  when 
pressed  to  mov6  this  way  or  that  has  he  assured  impulsive  col- 
leagues, "  The  fruit  is  green  and  not  fit  to  pluck,"  and  that  the 
harmless  thunder  of  an  unpopular  orator,  or  a  newspaper  awry, 
is  not  public  opinion,  any  more  than  one  swallow  is  a  summer* 
He  mightwrite  in  living  letters  in  his  political  arms  as  his  motto» 
Carpe  ditm»  Unlike  the  unthinking  plodder  who  launches  his 
skiff  when  the  tide  sets  against  him,  Mr.  (let  us8aySirJohn,for 
we  are  anticipating)  Mac^onald  only  puts  out  when  the  current 
is  with  him,  and  the  "  furrow  follows  free."  Some  men  are  for 
ever  wrestling  with  the  winds  and  the  tides  of  public  opinion, 
because  they  have  not  been  given  the  gift  to  see  in  what  direc- 
tion the  currents  flow ;  but  after  they  have  been  driven  by  the 
adverse  elements,  which  are  stronger  than  they  are,  and  which 
have  always  conquered,  and  will  always  overcome  whoso  is 
reckless  enough  to  battle  with  them,  and  see  their  opponents 
progressuig  with  flowing  sail,  they  sneer  and  eiy,  *He  has 
waited  for  the  wind  and  the  tide.  He  is  only  a  creature  of 
expedient.  We  have  not  regarded  the  tempest  or  the  wmves, 
but  have  buflfoted  them  *' — and,  let  us  add,  had  shipwreck. 
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**  We  do  not  wait  till  public  opinion  is  in  our  fayour,  but  set 

boldly  out,  wrestle  with  it," — and,  let  us  add  for  them  again, 
get  a.sliore.  This  has  been  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald's  pre-emin- 
ence •  find  if  standing  patiently  by,  and  waiting  till  public 
opinion  is  ready  for  him  to  secularize  clergy  reserves,  or  con- 
summate a  union  of  the  straggUng  provinces,  is  to  be  a  creature 
of  expediency,  then  such  a  creature,  in  the  superlative  degree^ 
is  be.  Brown's  proposal  of  a  coalition  Maodonald  saw  waa 
the  favoarable  turn  to  the  tide  which  had  up  to  that  hour  set 
adversely.  Because  his  efforts  for  union  before  would  only 
have  been  energy  wasted,  and  a  defeat-tarnish  on  the  project 
he  had,  up  to  this  hour,  held  aloof ;  because  his  exertions  now 
could  be  turned  to  triumph,  he  not  alone  joined  hands  with  the 
unionists,  but  with  heart  and  head  became  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  halting  not,  or  tiaggiog  not,  as  we  shall  see,  till  his 
ideal  victory  had  been  won. 

Let  us  now,  briefly  as  we  may,  give  the  story  of  the  varioua 
stepsi  from  the  first  to  the  last^  of  the  confederation  move- 
ment. The  idea  of  a  federation  of  the  colonies  was  not  a  new 
one,  and  had  been  mooted  many  times  before.  Indeed  so  early 
as  the  time  when  the  New  England  colonies  separated  from  the 
empire,  an  article  was  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 
new  confederac}'  authorizing  the  admission  of  Canada  to  the 
imion,  should  the  latter  seek  such  alliance.  In  1810  an  enter- 
piising  colonist  put  forward  the  federation  scheme,  but  politi- 
cal opinion  was  in  a  crude  state,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  proposition  till  four  years  later,  when  chief-justice  Se- 
well,  of  Quebec,  submitted  a  plan  of  confederation  to  the  Duke 
of  Kent.  The  Duke  agreed,  in  a  very  cordial  note,  with  the 
suggestions  of  "  my  dear  SeweH,**  and  then  pointed  out  that  the 
chief-justice  was  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of  legislatures  in 
the  British  North  AmericsnpossessionSi  Although  the  justice 
had  "  quite  overlooked  "  one  province,  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
scheme  was  a  masterpiece  of  grasp  and  detail.  In  1827  the 
legislative  council  of  Upper  Canada  originated  resolutions  aim- 
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ing  at  a  union  of  the  two  Canadian  provinoeB,  suggesting  like- 
vise  a  "  union  of  the  whole  four  provinces  of  North  America 

under  a  vice-royalty,  with  a  fac  simile  of  that  great  and  glori- 
ous fabric,  the  best  monument  of  human  wisdom,  the  British 
•conbLilution."  This  movement  explode*!  in  rhetorical  thunder, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  scheme  in  public  places  till 
Lord  Durham  had  been  disgraced,  and  had  presented  his  report. 
From  that  hour  the  question  engrossed,  more  or  less,  the  public 
mind,  and  in  1849  the  Norih  American  League,  a  body  which 
bore  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  as  thoee  three  TooleyHstreet  taikns  did  to  the  city  of 
London,  met  in  Toronto  and  discussed  the  question,  though  the 
immediate  object  of  the  gathering  was  an  application  of  the 
federal  principle  to  the  two  provinces  of  Canada^  In  1854  the 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  adopted  resolutions  recommending  a 
closer  union  of  the  British  North-American  colonies.  From 
this  period  the  imperial  government  seem  to  have  set  their 
•hearts  upon  a  federation  of  the  provinces.  Leading  statesmen 
warmly  recommended  the  measure  in  the  house  of  eonmions, 
and  the  foremost  newspapers  took  up  a  similar  tone.  But  the 
plan  approved  by  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  was  not  for  a 
federation  of  all  the  provinces,  but  a  msritime  union,  compre* 
bending  under  one  government^  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1864,  the  legislatures  of  these 
provinces  passed  resolutions  authorizini^  the  app<iintmcnt  of 
delegates  to  meet  during  the  autunni,  to  discuss  the  project  of 
maritime  union.  At  once  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Maodonald  that 
the  meeting  could  be  turned  to  account  by  the  government  of 
Canada  in  promoting  the  general  confederation  scheme.  The 
maritime-province  delegates  were  to  meet,  in  September,  at 
CShariottetown,  and  thither  repaired  eight  members  of  the 
Canadian  administration.  The  deleglttes  at  this  conference 
were  as  follows 

From  Nova  Scotia — The  Hon.  Charles  Tupper,  M.P.P.,  pro- 
vincial secretary ;  the  Hon.  Wdl  A  Henry,  M.P.P.,  attorney- 
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general ;  the  Hon.  liobert  Barry  Dickie,  M.L.C. ;  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  McCully,  M.L.O.;  the  Hon.  Adams  G.  Archibald, 
MJP.P. 

From  New  Brunswick — ^The  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley,  M.P.P.,  pro- 
Tincial  secretary;  the  Hon.  John  M.  Johnston,  M.P.P,,  attor- 
iiey-general ;  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.P.P. ;  the  Hon. 
Edward  B.  Chandler,  M.L.C. ;  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Steeves,  M  L  C. 

From  Canada — The  Hon.  John  A.  MacHlonaid,  M.P.P.,  at- 
torney-ijcneral,  UpperCanada  ;  the  ?Ion.  George  Brown,  M.P.P,, 
president  of  executive  council  ;  tlie  Hon.  Alexander  T.  Gait, 
M.F.P.,  minister  of  finance ;  the  Hon.  George  E.  Cartier,  M.P.P., 
•attorney-general,  Lower  Canada  ;  the  Hon.  Hector  L.  Lange- 
yin,  M.P.P.,  solicitor-general  of  Lower  Oanada ;  the  Hon. 
William  McDoug»U,  provincial  secretary;  the  Hon.  Thomas 
B'Arcy  McGee,  M.P.P.,  minister  of  agriculture^ 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  represented  hy  the  Hon.  CoL 
Oray,  M.P.P.,  president  of  the  executive  council ;  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Palmer,  M.L.G.,  attorney-general ;  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Pope, 
M.P.P.,  colonial  secretary  ;  the  iion.  George  Coles,  M.P.P. ;  the 
Hon.  X.  A.  Macdonald,  M.L.C. 

The  Canadian  ministers  not  having  been  appointed  to  con- 
fer respecting  legislative  union,  had  no  official  standing  at  the 
Island  conference,  but  they  were  invited  to  join  in  the  discns- 
«ion,  of  which  courtesy  they  vigorously  availed  themselves. 
**  The  Canadians  descended  upon  us,"  said  one  of  the  Islanders 
afterwards;  "and  before  they  were  three  days  among  us  we 
forgot  our  own  scheme  and  thought  only  about  theirs."  No 
longer  did  any  one  speak  of  maritime  union ;  all  were  absorbed 
by  the  oireater  project  of  a  pfcncral  federation,  guataiiLeeuig 
local  and  joint  control.  "  This  scheme  of  ours,"  the  attorney- 
general  for  Cajiada  West  observed  to  some  of  his  colleagues 
as  they  walked  home  to  their  hotel  after  the  discussion  had 
been  a  short  time  in  progress,  "  like  Aaron's  serpent,  has  swal- 
lowed all  the  rest"  The  objections  that  still  exist  to  maritime 

onion,  existed  then ;  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  capital  in 
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one  province  witliout  provoking  the  animosity  of  the  others. 
There  was  a  way  by  which  this  fatal  bar  might  liave  been  set 
aside,  and  tliat  the  adoption  of  the  itinerant  plan.  Wheik 
the  free  school  system  was  introduced  through  the  provinces^ 
one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  operation  often 
proved  to  be  the  problem.  Where  is  the  teacher  to  board? 
and  many  a  district,  rather  than  see  one  &mily  monopolize 
the  honours  of  the  "master's  board  and  lodging  would  con- 
demn itself  to  the  privation  of  having:  no  school  at  all.  But  as- 
a  way  was  found  out  of  this  dilciiiiiia  1.^  tlie  teaclier  "  board- 
ing around  the  deestrict,"  a  jiossibility  of  legislative  union 
for  our  maritime  brethren  is  suggested  by  the  idea  that  the 
government  might  board  around  the  union,  spending  say,  four 
years  at  Fredericton,  as  many  sessions  at  Halifax,  and  a  like 
term  in  Charlottetown.  But,  putting  levity  aside^  we  believe 
ihat  .the  day  is  coming  when  the  three  provinces  named,  and 
Quebec  with  them,  must  unite  in  a  maritime  union,  if  they, 
one  and  all,  would  not  be  overshadowed,  in  the  coming  years, 
by  the  provinces  developing  with  such  rapid  strides  in  the- 
wcst. 

So  completely  did  the  general  confederation  scheme  absorb 
the  maritime  idea  that  the  convention  closed  only  to  reassem- 
ble at  Quebec  again,  on  a  date  to  be  tixed  by  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada.  On  a  bright  September  morning,  full  of 
high  hopes  of  a  future  great  Canadian  nation,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, each  member  of  the  convention  on  board  the  steamer 
Victoria  as  she  ploughed  along  Northumberland  Strait,  waa 
fashioning  out  ibr  himself  a  high  place,  the  party  sailed  away 
for  Halifax.  Here  they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  wel- 
come, the  city  being  Uterally  en  fete  during  their  stay.  A 
sumptuous  banquet  wa^i  prepared  in  tlie  diiiing-room  of  the 
Halifax  hotel,  at  which  Dr.  Tupper,  provincial  secretary  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  second  ablest  public  man  in  the  province^ 
presided.  Making  due  allowance  for  after-dinner  exagger- 
ation, which  is  as  the  bubble  on  the  champagne  which  gives  ii 
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birth,  theae  Bpeeclies  shoved  a  careful  mastery  of  the  sitQaiion ; 
niany  of  the  predictions  made  have  already  beea  fulfilled,  while 
the  consummation  of  others  is  assured  to  us  by  fair  promise. 
M.  Cartier,  who  was  the  only  member  that  dipped  into  Virgil 
for  allusion  and  jewels,  glanced  into  the  inexorable  future  and 
there  saw  a  great  British -American  nation  with  the  fair  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  as  the  arms  of  the 
national  body  to  embrace  the  wealth  which  the  Atlantic's 
commerce  would  bring,  with  Prince  lildward  Island  as  the 
regal  head,  and  for  a  body  the  provinces  of  Canada  stretching 
from  the  sea  in  the  east  to  the  shadow  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  west.  It  was  reserved  to  later  years  to  complete 
this  national  giant,  when,  to  extend  M.  Cartiei's  figure^  British 
Columbia  became  the  national  legs,  legs  that  a  cynic  might  say, 
but  that  we  shall  take  the  pains  here  to  forestall  him,  may 
some  day,  as  they  have  lately  threatened,  walk  away  from  the 
trunk  to  a  destiny  of  their  own.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald 
made  a  telling  speech.*  While  he  toi  1<  a  hopeful  view  of  what 
the  confederation  would  bring,  he  nowhere  allowed  his  imagin- 
ation to  take  flight  with  his  judgment.  He  calmly,  though 
hopefully,  examined  the  prospect,  and  declared  that  the  con- 
summation of  the  union  had  been  for  many  years  his  fondest 
dream.  From  Halifax  the  delegates  passed  over  to  New 
Brunswick,  visiting  the  pretty  little  capital  Frederieton,  where 
a  conference  was  held  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Gordon.  St. 
John  extended  its  hospitalities  to  the  "  confederates,"  as  the 
visitors  were  called,  and  the  delegates  departed  for  their  homes, 
the  Canadians  above  all  jubilant  over  the  success  that  had 
attended  their  visitation.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  curiously 
enough,  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  the  Halifax  banquet,  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  "  I  admire  this  Tupper  very  much ;  it 
seems  to  me  if  you  get  him  interested  in  any  movement,  he  is 
not  likely  to  &lter,  or  to  be  hindered  by  sm^^l  obstacles."  Of 

•SeeAppmdis"?.'* 
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the  New  Brunswick  delegates,  Mr.  Mncdonald  and  liis  col- 
leagues talked  much,  and  he  and  they  seemed  taken  with  Mr. 
S.  L.  Tilley,  the  provincial  secretary,  for  the  clear  decisivenees 
of  his  view,  and  tlie  sincerity  of  his  mazmeia.  There  is  do 
reason  to  suppose  that,  during  the  many  years  since  that 
political  good  fortune  has  thrown  Mr.  Macdonald  in  such  dose 
contact  with  those  two  distinguished  mariUme-province  men, 
he  has  changed  his  mind. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  day  named  by  the  govemor- 
geuenil  for  Lhe  meeting  of  the  conference  in  Quebec,  the  dele- 
gates had  assembled  in  that  (luaiiit  city,  looking  so  antique 
that  it  might  be  regarded  as  having  come  to  birth  at  a  day 
as  far  in  the  paat  as  saw  the  origin  of  those  grand  old  cliffs 
that  s^tinel  the  leisurely  flood  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  which, 
apparently,  is  here  at  pause  on  its  way  to  the  great  sea»  The 
number  of  delegates  had  been  increased  by  the  presence  of 
Hon.  (now  Sir)  Frederick  B.  T.  Carter,  speaker  of  the  New- 
foundland house  of  assembly,  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  same  chamber,  and  Sir  Etienne  P.  Taeh^,  A. 
Oaujipbell,  Oliver  Mowat,  James  Cock  burn,  and  J.  C.  Chapais, 
from  the  Canadian  cabinet.  The  conference  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Sir  E.  P.  Tachd  to  the  chair.  The  provincial 
secretaries  of  the  several  provinces  were  appointed  honorary 
secretaries  to  the  conference,  and  Major  Hewitt  Bernard  was 
chosen  executive  secretary.  Then  the  doors  of  the  conference- 
chamber  were  closed,  and  the  momentous  diseusrion  went  on, 
without  any  one  raisiog  his  voice  to  say  nay.  When  the  con- 
clave was  ended,  though  no  word  had  gone  abroad  to  the  pubHe 
of  what  had  been  done,  it  was  surmised  that  a  plan  of  federal 
union  had  been  adopted,  and  would  in  due  time  be  submitted 
to  the  imperial  guvcinment.  A  round  of  hospitalities  was  in- 
augurated, and  at  a  'sumptuous  dinner,  piven  by  the  (i^uebec 
Board  of  Trade,  some  members,  under  the  influence  of  enthu* 
siasm  and  champagne,  were  sore  pressed  to  retain  their  porten- 
tous secrets.  Dr.  Tupper  spoke  tbere^  dilating,  in  his  own 
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robustious  and  impasmoned  way,  on  the  advantages  the  pro- 
posed confederation  must  derive  finom  imion  with  his  little 
penlnsqlar  province.  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley  followed  in  a  speech 
less  forcible,  though  equally  as  convincing.  He  did  not  come 
there,  he  assured  his  bearers,  as  a  suppliant  praying  for 
recognition  of  a  pauper  province,  but  as  the  representative 
of  what  would  prove  one  of  the  richest  and  most  desirable 
possessions  of  the  confederation.  Hon.  Mr.  Carter,  of  New- 
foundland, spoke  in  his  nsual  terse  and  telling  style  some  good 
words  for  his  iittle  colony — the  most  ancient  of  them  all — 
standing  like  a  solitary  virgin  out  in  those  cold  Atlantic  waters, 
fringed  in  the  summer  time  with  fogSj  and  buffeted  by  the 
mde  storms  of  winter.  Mr.  darter  was  an  able  exponent  of 
his  country's  importance,  but  he  was  mistaken  when  he  stated 
that  his  brother  Newfoundlanders  would  account  it  a  **  loss  to 
be  left  out  of  the  union."  Perhaps  the  very  ablest  speech  was 
that  made  at  the  public  banquet  in  Quebec  some  days  later  by 
the  brilliant  and  level-headed  islun»l  politician,  Hon.  Ambrose 
Shea.  He  assured  his  hearers  that  in  the  event  of  his  colony 
entering  the  union  compact,  the  islanders  would  not  be  the 
only  gainers.  He  dwelt  at  some  len^^th  on  the  riches  of  the 
seas  around  his  island  province,  and  spoke  with  just  pride  of 
the  hardy  character  of  the  thirty  thousand  seamen  who  reaped 
the  harvest  from  the  waters,  'and  of  those  brave  fellows  who 
ranged  the  ice<fields  for  the  seal  treasures.  It  was  a  time  when 
military  aspects  in6uenced  statesmen.  The  mightiest  civil 
war  the  world  had  ever  known  had  convulsed  the  continent, 
and  while  the  delegates  were  yet  in  (^ael>ec  rumours  of  thi-eat- 
ened  invasion  were  on  everybody's  lips.  Mr.  Shea  brought 
forward  a  telling  military  consideration,  in  recommcuding  his 
colony  to  the  union,  which  elicited  ringing  cheers  from  the 
auditors.  **  In  considering  a  union  of  the  provinces,"  he  said, 
"it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  position  of 
the  proposed  confederation  with  regard  to  the  safety  and 
defence.  In  this  view,  the  position  of  Newfoundland  becomes 
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one  of  marked  significance.  Our  island,  a^=?  you  knou  ,  sh >  tdies 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  commancling  both  passages 
by  which  the  vast  trade  of  the  Gulf  region  and  the  St  Law« 
rence  river  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean.  Kow,  were  this  colony 
in  the  hands  ol  a  boBtile  power  in  war  time,  the  trade  of 
Oanada  would  be  bermetically  sealed  as  if  perpetual  winter 
reigned  bore."  Mr.  Shea,  whose  flowing  and  impressive  style 
of  oratory  at  once  captivated  bis  bearers,  and  caused  at  least 
one  shrewd  delegate  to  say.  "  He  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
Canadian  parliament,"  was  not  so  sanguine  of  the  reception 
the  uniun  scheme  would  meet  with  the  colonists;  and  fiaaklv 
stated  that  tlio  question  had  not  yet  been  discussed  in  the 
Island  press,  and  that  himself  and  Mr.  Carter  had  spoken  only 
for  themselves.  And  it  so  happened  that  while  the  two 
talented  Islanders  were  in  Quebec,  a  colonial  "poet,"  always 
burthened  with  the  weight  of  the  people's  woes,  sat  at  home 
brooding  much  over  the  union  scheme,  and  finally  broke  forth 
into  verses,  some  of  the  more  brilliant  of  which,  as  presented 
some  months  later  on  the  hustings,  were  injunctions  to  the 
colonists  to — 

*'  Kriiiiinber  the  day 
Thrvt  C'arttT  and  Sho* 
Crossed  the  aay 
To  baiter  «iW»7 
Tlw  rlgliti  of  Tim  Km» 

When  the  two  delegates  reached  the  island  they  found  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  the  alarm.  Several  ora- 
tors whose  speech  revealed  their  relationship  to  that  land 
whence  a  certain  sauit  expelled  the  frogs  and  snakes,  went 
noising  around  the  coasts  denouncing  the  "  sbkeemers "  who 
bad  been  in  *  Ganady  tryin'  to  sell  tbeur  counthxy,'*  The  in- 
habitants of  Irish  birth  or  extraction  showed  the  greatest  hos- 
tility to  the  scheme,  because  the  demagogues  had  led  them  to 
believe  that  it  would  involve  all  the  liardships  and  wiongs  of 
the  union  between  Englainl  and  Ireland.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  more  rampant  '  antis  "  were  the  thousands  who  could 
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neither  read  n  or  write,  and  who  lived  huddled  a^^  ay  in  the 
little  ijooks  aruinul  the  coast,  fishintjr  for  co<l  in  .sunmu  r,  shoot- 
ing gauie,  and  hauling  firewood  with  dogs,  in  the  winter.  1  low- 
ever,  we  are  somewhat  anticipating,  and  must  tell  in  the  proper 
place  how  this  cold  virgin  resented  the  proposal  for  political 
wedlock. 

Before  the  del^^tos  dispersed,  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  capi* 
tal  of  this  New  DomiDion,  of  which,  it  might  he  sud,  they  were 
now  wildly  dreaming.  They  set  out  on  their  journey  by  train, 
accompanied  by  lady  members  of  their  family ;  but,  lured  by 
the  beauty  which  li«^hts  and  transfigures  uur  scenery  in  the 
autumn,  they  took  steamer  and  journeyed  by  the  Ottawa  river. 
Some  of  the  fair  passengers  declared  they  had  seen  grander 
scenery,  but  never  anything  more  lovely.  They  had,  walling 
their  own  provinces  in,  mighty  cliffs,  at  whose  feet  they  heard 
the  ocean  thunder  in  storm,  and  sing  songs  unspeakably  sad* 
and  sweet  In  the  calm.  They  had  hold,  airy  mountains  of  their 
own,  sombre  forests  and  rushing  rivers,  but  never,  they  said,  had 
they  seen  anything  so  lovely  as  those  groups  of  mellow  islands, 
robed  in  the  autumn's  glory,  which  at  every  bend  of  the  river 
were  revealc<l  to  view.  The  sun  set  before  the  passage  of  the 
livti  was  made,  and  as  the  soft  twilight  came  stealing  over 
wood  an<l  dale,  mingling  its  gloom  with  the  darkling  hues  of 
the  hills,  the  scene  became  enrapturing.  The  party  sat  upon 
the  deck  till  the  shadows  deepene<l  into  night,  and  the  moon 
climbed  over  the  hills,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  river 
shallows,  and  the  hoarse,  warning  roar  of  the  rapids,  one  fair 
lady  looking  with  rapt  glance  upon  the  dim  hills  and  shimng 
river  flooded  in  silvery  glory,  the  while  gently  murmuring,  as 
only  a  sweet-voiced  woman  can,  who  loves  nature  and  sweet 
verse  for  its  sake, 

"  Blow,  broexM,  blow,  the  tfereuii  nms  fut, 
The  Rapids  are  nsar,  and  the  dajlight*s  past" 

The  party  was  met  at  the  little  wilderness-city  hy  a  torch- 
light procession,  and  escorted  to  Kusscli's  hotel,  around  which 
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an  enthusiastic  assemblage  had  gathered.  The  pet  of  the  mul- 
titude was  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  wiio  was  called  for  Instil y 
by  hundreds  of  voices.  After  Bometime  he  appeared  at  (  f 
the  windows  of  the  hotel,  thanking  the  assemblage,  in  a  tew 
happy  sentences,  for  their  welcome^  and  expressing  the  hopo 
thut  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  Ottawa  might  be  the  capital  eity 
of  a  great  Britiah>Ameriean  confederation.  The  dtisens  were 
politic  enough  not  to  let  their  visitorB  depart  without  aedng  the 
natural  heanties  which  abounded  in  their  neighbourhood' 
Through  the  bright,  cold  November  morning,  one  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's trim  little  steamers  took  the  party  three  mile.s  down  the 
river,  and  then  tuniing,  ran  up,  further  than  ever  boa l  had  ^one 
before,  into  the  l)oilinf,'  cauldron  at  the  loot  of  Chaiidiere  Falls. 
Leaving  Ottawa,  which  had  extended  her  fullest  courtesies, 
the  party  proceeded  westward  through  the  province,  receiving 
cordial  welcome  and  lavish  hospitality  at  Kingston,  Toronto^ 
Hamilton  and  other  cities  on  the  route.  The  delates  then 
returned  to  their  respective  homes,  eager  to  get  before  the 
legislatures,  and  propose  the  scheme  whidi  had  filled  them  with 
such  high  hope.  We  bid  good-bye  to  our  visitors  at  Quebec^ 
and  turn  to  watch  the  fate  of  the  union  in  Canada. 

Before  parliament  met,  Mr.  Mowat  had  grown  weary  of  {»oliti- 
cal  life,  and  accepted  a  vice-chancellorship  on  the  judicial  l>enoli 
of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  needles.s,  almost,  to  tell  the  reader^ 
that  in  time  the  chancellor  grew  weary  of  the  bench,  and  en- 
tered public  life  again.  We  must  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  we  regard  the  exchange  of  the  judicial  seat  for  party  place 
a<l0oenme«at«rfti,  and  an  act  bearing  a  dose  analogy  to  a. 
bishop  leaving  the  episoopal  chair,  and  turning  railway  direc- 
tor. Mr.  Mowat's  case  is  not  an  exception  in  Ontario,  but  a 
plufality  of  examples  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  The  man 
who  is  taken  from  among  his  fellows,  and  elevated  to  the  chiur 
of  justice,  bears,  in  the  public  eye,  a  solemn  stamp  and  seal, 
which  removes  him  fi*om  tlie  intlucnccs  and  interests  which 
away  other  men.  He  l»  as  one  who  renounces  the  world  s  way» 
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and,  entering  the  sanctuary,  devotes  hi m.self  to  the  exclusive 
work  of  religion.  He  consecrates  himself  to  justice,  is  regarded 
ill  a  different  liglit  from  other  men ;  is  assumed  to  have  ii<^ 
party  prejudices,  and  to  be  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the  strug- 
gle between  individuals  and  parties^  and  all  things  whatsoever 
that  are  begotten  of  difference  of  opinion.  But  when  this  man, 
so  consecrate  to  justice,  stands  up  before  the  public,  lays  by 
his  sacred  robes,  and,  stepping  down  from  the  judgment  seat,, 
enters  the  world,  and  plunges  into  the  mire  of  politics,  a  shock 
is  given  to  our  honest  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  the  bench  ;  the 
Rolcnin  judge,  in  ermine  and  judicial  insignia,  expoundinc!"  and 
pronouncing,  does  not  awe  us  any  longer ;  for  we  dream  of  a 
daj  yet  to  come  when  we  may  find  him  figuring  at  some  de- 
grading political  intrigue  in  a  city  ward,  or  endeavouring  to 
bribe  an  archbishop.  Mr.  W.  P.  Howland,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  ability  and  integrity,  became  postmaster-general  in  Mr. 
Mowat's  place. 

Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  February,  and,  in  the  minis- 
try's opening  speech,  which  the  governor  rend,  the  confedera- 
tion scheme  was  wai  ndy  recommended  to  the  house.  Tlie 
union  question  absf  rlu  rl  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  par- 
liament. Some  of  tlie  ablest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  a 
Canadian  legislature  were  heard  during  the  session.  On  the 
ministerial  side,  Messrs.  (John  A.)  Macdonald,  Brown,  Cartier 
and  McQee,  siqpported  the  question  with  marked  ability,  while 
with  scarcely  leas  skill  and  power  Messrs.  (John  Sandfield) 
Macdonald,  Huntington,  Dorion,  Holton  and  Dunkin  opposed 
it  All  that  careful  research  and  skilful  manipulation  of  fact 
and  figures  could  urge  against  the  scheme,  was  put  forward 
with  impassioned  force  by  these  gentlemen.  An  eastern  writer 
tells  a  story  of  a  derviiih  who  had  tlie  power  in  form,  face  and 
voice,  of  peiNonating  whomsoever  he  will(Ml.  The  wizard  had 
a  taste  for  political  intrigue,  and  one  day,  as  grand  vizier, 
learnt  momentous  secrets  from  the  pasha,  and  again  in  the  form 
of  some  favoured  sheik  discovered  intrigues,  which,  in  league 
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witli  a  daring  aiid  ambitious  accomplice,  he  turned  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  could,  indeed,  the  story  goes,  take  the  shape  of 
the  loveliest  occupant  of  the  harem,  ami  once,  in  the  ^msf^  of 
a  beautiful  houri,  with  eyes  like  night,  and  heari-eu tangling 
hair,  made  the  amorous  prince  lay  bare  every  wile  and  secret  of 
his  heart.  The  stor}',  we  believe,  to  be  an  allegoiy  representiiig 
•diamatio  power.  The  dramatic  quality  in  the  possession  of  a 
politician  is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  metamoiphonng  power 
<if  the  dervish,  for  in  a  stupid,  if  not  in  a  vicious,  cause,  the 
public  may  become  a  victim  to  honor,  virtue  and  awful  in-* 
dignatton  counterfeited.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Dun  kin,  at  the 
hand  of  blind,  indiscriminate  nature,  was  the  possessor  in  .some 
measure  of  the  (iruinatic  instinct.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
talk  so  much  about  liis  powers,  or  what  he  did,  or  to  go  to  Kiist- 
43rn  lore  for  illustration,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  said  that  he 
counterfeited,  in  a  very  clever  fashion,  a  vast  amount  of  horror 
and  dread  of  the  confederation  scheme.  "  All  that  a  well-read 
public  man,"  says  Hon.  John  H.  Gray,  in  his  work  on  '*  Con- 
federation,*' "  all  that  a  thorough  sophist,  a  dexterous  logician, 
a  timid  patriot^  or  a  prophet  of  evil  could  array  against  the 
project,  was  brought  up  and  pressed  against  the  scheme."  -  It 
almost  appears  from  reading  Mr.  Dunkin's  utteranccB,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  union,  for  at  times  he  breaks  away  IVuui  his 
art  and  becomes  as  impiissiunetl  as  Cassandra,  who  sees  the 
swallows  nest  fall  from  the  wall  of  Troy,  while  the  wooden 
horse  of  the  Greeks  seeks  admission  at  the  gates.  On  Fri- 
-day  Uie  10th  of  March  the  discussion  hud  ended,  and  attorney- 
l^eneral  Macdonald,  rising,  offered  the  following  motion, "  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that 
«he  may  he  graciously  pleased  to  cause  a  measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  imperial  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  colonies  of  Oinada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  in  one  government,  with 
provisions  based  on  certain  resolutions,  whicli  were  a(lo|)tcd  at 
a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  said  colonies,  held  at  the  city 
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of  Quebec,  on  tlie  lOth  of  ( icxober,  1865."  Tliis  resolution; 
after  some  discustuon,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  91  to  33.  Of 
the  minority,  four  were  from  the  upper  province,  and  of  the 
majority  fifty-four.  The  question  might  not  have  fared  so  well 
in  the  lower  provinoe,  hat  that  M.  Cartier  was  an  enthuBiaetic 
champion  of  union,  and  was  supported  by  the  priests  almost  to 
a  man.  A  motion  similar  to  that  carried  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  been  intioduoed  in  the  legislative  eoundl  by  the 
premier,  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. 
Parliament  prorogued  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  during  the 
month  following  Messrs.  (J.  A.)  Macdoiiaid,  Gait,  Brown  and 
CSai*tier,  proceeded  to  England,  to  confer  with  the  imperial 
government^  and  promote  the  scheme  of  confederation.  The 
most  active  member  in  forwarding  the  measure  was  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  who  assured  his  colleagues  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  go  back  again  to  the  old  and  troublous  order.  Up  to  this 
point,  and  for  some  yean  later,  it  may  be  stated,  the  attorney- 
general-west  diflR»red  from  his  colleagues  as  to  the  details  of 
the  confederation  plan.  He  believed  that  the  true  system  w&ti 
one  iiailiament  having  supreme  control,  and  a  system  of  muni- 
cipal institutions  in  each  province  with  enlarged  functions.  To 
this  view  his  colleagues  were  determinedly  hostile,  expressing 
their  preference  for  provincial  legislatures,  and  a  controlling 
joint  authority.  "  I  prefer  that  system  too,"  argued  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  **  but  what  I  fear  is  that  it  may  be  found  impracticable. 
I  fear  there  will  arise  a  colliuon  of  authority  between  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures  and  the  general  parliament^  which  would 
be  an  evil  worse  than  that  which  we  seek  now  to  remedy." 
His  colleagues  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  danger  could  be 
averted  by  assigning  to  each  parliament,  at  the  outset,  its  spe- 
cial functions,  giving  it  as  M.  Cartier  expressed  it,  its  "chart 
of  jui"isdiction,"  whence  no  difhculty  cowl  1  ari^e.  History  has 
vindicated  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Macdonalds  surmises,  and 
weighty  opinion  docs  now  assert  that  we  ought  to  have  had  the 
system  he  advocated  then,  and  that  we  are  too  much  governed. 
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"  At  present  we  have,"  says  the  greatest  living  English  writer,* 
"for  a  population  of  four  millions,  eight  kings,  one  central  and 
seven  provincial,  as  many  parliaments,  and  sixty-five  ministers 
of  the  crown;  while  England  is  content  with  a  single  king,  a 
single  parliament— the  members  of  which  are  not  paid — and -a 
single  cabinet^  aeLdom  containing  so  many  members  as  the 
cabinet  at  Ottawa*  We  have  also  judges  and  chief-justiees  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  in  number."  Leading  Canadian  minds  have 
begun  toponder  these  figures.  Is  such  a  plenitudeof  government 
needful  they  ask  themselves ;  if  not,  then  why  should  it  aUde  ? 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  had  taken 
alarm,  and  u  very  gale  of  opposition  to  tlie  confederation 
movement  swept  over  the  province.  Before  heavy  guns  are 
put  to  the  ordeal  of  battle,  they  are  tested  by  tremendous 
charges;  and  boilers  used  for  generating  steam  are  subjected 
to  enormous  pressure,  to  guard  against  ruinous  explosion  in 
the  day  of  trial.  When  the  delegates  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  secret  chamber  at  Quebec,  a  sacred  silence  was  imposed 
upon  each  one  present  till  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
should  be  made  known  in  the  proper  way  through  the  legisla* 
tures.  There  was  no  means  of  testing  the  secret-bearing  capa- 
city of  members,  else  some  explosions  might  have  edified  the 
early  stages  of  the  proceedings.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  c&bu- 
ality  oecarred,  however,  during  the  tour  through  the  western 
province,  though  some  of  the  delegates  did  look  the  while  so 
important  with  their  cargo  of  mystery  as  to  remind  one  of  a 
heavy  August  cloud,  full  of  lightning  and  thunder,  that  may  at 
any  moment  burst  But  when  one  of  the  number  reached  hie 
home  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  secret  had  grown  so  oppcea- 
sive  that  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  contain 
himself.  When  the  pressure  became  intolerable,  he  went,  in 
a  sort  of  reckless  despair,  and  unhiirthened  to  a  news[)apei- 
editor.    Within  three  hours  the  terms  of  the  (Quebec  scheme 

*  Prof.  Goldwin  Smiib,  in  "  The  BysUndv    for  Mwcii,  1880. 
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were  flashed  from  end  to  end  of  British  North  America.  The 
New  Brunswicken?  took  instant  alarm.  Trifling  discrepancie.s 
were  inagnitied  into  frigiitful  prop(jrtions.  The  deitia>j;ogne 
cried  out  against  "  taxation,"  and  the  conservative  against  a 
^*  sacrilegious  meddiisg  with  the  constitution."  In  March,  1865, 
a  general  election  was  held,  and  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against 
union,  that  not  one  of  the  Qaebec  delegates  was  elected.  An 
anti-confederate  ministry  was  formed  hy  Hon.  (now  Sir)  A.  J. 
Smith,  and  Geoi^  L.  Hatbeway.  The  result  of  the  election 
in  New  Brunswick  told  heavily  on  the  fate  of  the  question  else- 
where. The  union  enthusiasm  of  Nova  Scotia  was  instantly 
cliilled ;  the  legislature  seemed  disposed  to  liold  aloof  from 
the  general  federation  plan,  and  jiaased  resolutions  favouring 
alone  a  union  of  the  maritime  provinces.  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land suddenly  developed  a  turbulent  little  temper  of  her  own ; 
spiritedly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  confederation, 
and  repudiated  the  action  of  her  delegates  at  the  Quebec  con- 
ference. Newfoundland  took  no  steps,  and  the  nunistry  waited 
tUl  the  other  provinces  had  set  the  example  of  entering  the 
union  before  submitting  the  question  to  the  poUa 

The  Canadian  delegates,  while  in  England,  had  several 
lengthy  conferences  with  the  imperial  ministers  on  tlie  pi  oposed 
constitutional  changes,  on  treaties  and  legislation,  the  defences 
of  Canada,  the  settlement  of  the  north-west  territories,  the 
Iludsoii  Bay  company's  claim,  and  other  subjects.  The  con- 
federation scheme  having  attracted  much  favourable  attention 
in  England,  our  emisssries  were  received  with  marked  cordiality 
by  the  ministry  as  well  as  by  the  Queen  and  royal  family. 
Hon.  John  A.  Ifacdonald  pressed  upon  the  home  government 
the  expediency  of  making  known  to  the  recalcitrant  colonies 
that  the  imperial  authorities  desired  to  see  a  union  consumma- 
ted ;  for  one  of  the  weapons  used  against  the  project  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  was  that  the  aim  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  sf-paration  from  the  empire,  and  tlie  a.ssiimption  of 
independent  nationality.   Such  an  intention  at  that  day  was 
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regarded  as  a  public  ofFence.  If  it  is  an  offence  for  the  sod, 
approaching  tho  years  and  the  strength  of  manhood,  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  separation  from  the  homestead  under  whoso 

^  jorisdictlon  and  shelter  he  has  lived  during  his  infancy  and 
♦  \  boyhood,  to  sketch  out  a  manly  and  iudepondi  nt  career  of  his 
own,  plan  to  build  his  own  house,  conduct  his  own  busiiR-ss, 
and  carve  out  his  own  fortune,  then  was  it  an  oti'ence  for  thase 
Cftoadians,  if  there  were  at  that  time  any  such,  who  on  the  eve 
of  union  dreamt  of  nationality,  of  a  time  when  Canada  would 
have  passed  the  years  of  boyhood,  and  be  biavo  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  forth  among  the  independent  nations. 

After  the  despatches  of  the  colonial  sectetaiy  had  reached 
the  provincial  government,  some  of  those  who  had  opposed 
union  on  the  ground  of  loyalty,  now  began  with  much  consist* 
ency  to  inveigh  against  the  alleged  "  undue  pressure  "  of  tlie 
impel ial  ^^ovci anient ;  while  many  declared  that  "an  atrocious 
system  for  the  coercion  of  the  colonies  into  the  hatefid  bond  ** 
had  been  inaugurated  in  the  home  otJice.  The  truth  is  there 
was  neither  pressure  nor  coercion  exercised  from  the  colonial 
oflSce,  since  no  proc;  oding  could  have  been  more  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  the  confederation*  The  home  ministry  had  grown 
to  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  "  new-dominion  "  scheme, 
and  stated  theur  views  at  much  length  in  their  despatches  to 
the  colonial  governors,  whom  they  wished  to  give  to  the  project 
every  possible  proper  support  at  their  command ;  but  that  was 
all.  On  the  one  hand  Mr.  John  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues 
avouched  the  loyalty  of  tlie  provinces  to  the  crown,  and  de- 
clared that  the  colonists  would  s|m  n  l  their  only  dollar,  and  ahed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  in  maiutaining  connexion  with  the 
mother-land.  The  parent  was  much  moved  at  these  earnest  and 
lavish  protestations  of  the  child,  and  in  token  of  her  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  guaranteed  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  an 
Intercolonial  railway ;  admitted  her  obligation  to  defend  the 
colonies  with  sJl  the  resources  at  her  command;  and  consented 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  at  Quebec,  and  provide  anna- 
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menta^  The  Quebec  scheme  wae  amply  and  carefuUy  diacussed^ 
and  our  colonial  ministers  were  fairly  matches  for  their  impe- 
rial brethren  in  diplomacy— notiibly  so  was  Mr.  John  A.  Mac- 
(ionald,  whose  astuteness  and  statesmanlike  views  wore  the 
.subject  of  much  lavninl!]*'  comment.  Amonrr  other  things, 
the  homo  government  undertook  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  with  a  view  to  the  cession 
of  the  north-west  territory  to  the  Dominion* 

A  meeting  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  to  discuss  the  report 
of  the  delegates,  was  called  for  the  8th  of  August.  On  the  30th 
of  July,  some  excitement  was  caused  in  political  <drcles  by  the 
death  ol  the  premier.  Sir  Etienne  P.  Taeh^,  and  as  the  tneeting^ 
of  the  legislature  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  it  became 
imperative  that  his  successor  should  be  appointed  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  senior  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  beyond  any 
comparison,  its  most  able  and  eligible  member,  was  the  attor- 
ney-general-west, and  for  this  gentleman  the  governor-general 
promptly  sent,  requesting  him  to  assume  the  place  of  the  de- 
ceased leader.  Mr.  Maedcmald  offered  no  objections,  but,  on  the 
oontraiy,  believed  that  he  was  entitled  by  reason  of  his  seniority 
in  the  cabinet^  to  the  vacant  premiership.  He  waited  on 
Qeoige  Brown  to  whom  he  stated  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Lord  Monck,  but  the  grit  chieftain  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement,  giving,'  as  his  reason  that  the  govern- 
ment hitherto  had  been  a  coalition  of  three  political  parties, 
each  represented  by  an  active  party  leader,  but  all  acting  under 
one  chief,  who  had  ceased  to  be  moved  by  strong  party  feelings 
or  personal  ambition.  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.  Cartier  and  himself 
on  the  contrary,  he  maintained,  were  regarded  as  party  leaders, 
with  party  feelings  and  aspirations ;  and  to  place  any  one  of 
these  in  an  attitude  of  superiority  over  the  others,  with  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  premiership,  would,  in  the  public  mind,  lessen 
the  security  of  good  faith,  and  seriously  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  coalition.  He  refused,  therefore,  to  accept  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald as  premier,  and  suj^ested  the  appointment  of  some  gentle- 
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man  of  good  standing  in  the  legislative  council.  The  grit 
leader's  motives,  the  reader  can  see  as^well  as  ourselveai^  vexe 
partly  patriotic,  but  above  all  they  were  selfish.  It  was  natural 

that  he  should  be  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
but  it  would  liavc  been  more  creditalile  had  lie  frankly  said 
so,  instead  of  tryin<j^  to  hide  his  real  motive  behind  the  thin 
screen  of  argument,  that  Sir  Etienne  Tachd  was  a  colourless 
politician,  without  strong  party  feeling.  Mr.  Macdonald,  very 
calmly  and  clearly,  pointed  out,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brown's  objec- 
tion, that  at  the  time  the  coalition  was  effected,  in  1864^  Sir 
Etienne  Taeh^held  the  position  of  premier,  with  himself  as 
leader  in  the  lower  house,  and  of  the  Upper  Canada  section  of 
the  government ;  that  Sir  Etienne  was  not  selected  at  the  time 
of  the  coalition  to  the  leadership  as  a  part  of  the  agreement 
for  the  coalition,  but  that  he  had  l)eeii  previously,  as  then,  the 
head  of  the  conservative  goveinment,  ainl  wa.s  accepted  by  all 
his  Lower-Canada  collca;^'ues  without  chanjire.  This  it  will  be 
seen  cut  away  the  grtjund  completely  from  under  Brown's  con- 
tention ;  after  which  Mr.  Macdonald  state<l  that  he  had  not  mucli 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  that  if  he  had  he  thought  it 
to  be  his  dufy  to  overcome  such  feeling  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
out  the  great  scheme,  so  happily  commenced,  to  a  successful 
iesue.  He  would,  therefore,  readily  stand  aside,  and  waive  his 
pretensions  to  the  premiership ;  and  then  suggested  the  name 
of  M.  Cartier  for  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Brown  said  he  could  not 
decide  on  this  proposal  without  seeing  his  friends ;  and  went 
away  to  consult  Messrs.  McDougall  and  1  lowland.  The  result 
of  the  conference  was  that  M.  Cartier  was  not  acceptable 
either,  after  which  Mr.  Macdonald  informed  Mr.  Brown  that  he 
4Uid  M.  Cartier  had  decided  on  offering  the  premiership  to  Sir 
Narctase  Belleau.  To  this  Brown  replied  that  he  was  still  on* 
satisfied,  that  his  party  would  not  have  chosen  Sir  Nareisse; 
but  he  added :  "  Since  we  are  equally  with  you  desirous  of  pre* 
venting  the  scheme  for  the  confederation  of  British  Amoica 
receiving  injury  from  the  appearance  of  disunion  among  us,  we 
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sliall  offer  no  objection  to  liis  appointment."  Sir  Narcisse  was 
therefore  installed^  accepting  the  original  policy  of  the  coalition 
government. 

The  last  session  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  liold  in  Quebec, 
was  opened  on  the  8tb  of  August  The  chief  work  of  the  ses^ 
sion  was  a  oonsideiation  of  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  Eng- 
land. The  govenunent  carried  its  measures  hy  overwhelmiDg 
majorities^  and  there  seemed  no  disposition  to  tolerate  the  ob- 
struction of  the  small  band  of  opposition.  During  the  session, 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  tlie  commission,  apj>ointed  in  1857, 
to  frame  a  civil  code  for  Lower  Canada,  was  presonted  to  the 
legislature,  and  M.  Cartier  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect.  The  late  Mr.  S.  J.  Watson,  a  peculiarly  vigorous 
writer,  in  referring  to  the  speech  delivered  by  M.  Cartier  on 
this  oocasion,  remarks:  "  He  qK>ke  with  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  is  oonscious  that  he  is  placing  the  crowning  stone  on  an 
edifice  which  has  cost  hun  years  of  labour  and  anxiety  to 
build."  The  code  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  August  in 
the  following  year.  The  house  rose  after  a  six -weeks  session ; 
and  in  the  autumn  tlie  pulilie  oftlces  were  n-moved  to  the 
nvw  capital  in  the  wilderness,  .some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  up  the  Ottawa  river.  During  the  summer,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  the  cabinet  meetings  were  held  in  Montreal. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  faring  ill  with  George  Brown  in  the 
•eabinetb  "The  giant  of  the  platform/'  says  Bytfkmdar,  *'is 
apt  to  shrink  into  leas  imposing  dimensions  when  placed  at  the 
•council  board  and  pitted  mind  to  mind  against  shrewd  and  able 
men  who  are  not  to  be  swayed  by  rhetorical  thunder.  It  was 
always  said  that  the  southern  slave-owner  never  was  half  so 
happy  at  Washington,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  political  ascen- 
<lancy,  as  on  his  own  plantation  where  he  was  absolnt,  Iv  lord 
and  maater  of  all  around  him.  Mr.  Brown  s  position,  it  may  be 
easily  believed,  waa  more  pleasant  in  the  sphere  where,  instead 
of  finding  his  supremacy  always  contested,  he  ruled  with  des- 
potic sway,  and  could  visit  dissent  from  his  opinion  with  the 
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lash."  His  position  bcnran  to  grow  so  intolerable,  that  the  vir- 
tue wliicli  prompted  him  to  enter  tlie  govoriiiaeiit,  and  give  his 
ple<lge  to  support  the  ministry  till  the  confederation  scheme 
was  beyond  danger,  began  to  fade  out  of  him,  and  lie  only  soiio-ht 
a  pretext  for  i*esignation.  It  appears,  and  it  is  not  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  Sir  Narcisse  Belleau  was  only  the  figure- 
head of  the  administration,  and  that  attorney^general  Macdon- 
ald's  was  the  ruling  mind.  Of  Mr.  Brown*s  peTSonal  unfriend- 
liness, we  might  say  his  hatred,  towards  Mr.  Maedonald,  we 
have  already  heard,  as  shown  in  his  refusal  to  ratify  the  latter 
gentleman's  appointment  to  the  prenuership ;  and  now  that  his 
enemy,  despite?  this  ])rote.st,  was  tlie  virtual  })i*emier,  the  mind 
which  inspired,  and  the  hand  that  shaped  the  policy  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration, wa.s  a  thorn  too  stinging  for  him  to  l^ear.  One 
writer  says  that  Mr.  Brown  should  have  foreseen  all  these  things 
before  en t  Ming  the  administration,  but  as  we  have  ali*eady 
shown,  Mr.  Hrown  was  frequently,  when  apparently  moving 
according  to  the  dictates  of  ealm  caleulation,  the  victim  of  im- 
pulse, and  always  incapable  of  forecasting  probabilities  or  con- 
sequences. Duty  to  some  men  is  as  the  fixed  star  that  the 
manner,  sailing  over  the  unknown  main,  follows  with  unfaltor- 
ing  faith  till  it  leads  him  to  his  haven;  but  it  is  4^ear  in  the 
record  that  with  all  the  robust  honesty  andsen.se  of  right  which 
Mr.  Brown  possessed,  this  higher,  and  tiner  moral  duty  was  not 
to  him  a  constant  star.  Strong  and  clear  appeared  his  duty 
when  he  came  to  conservative  ministers  and  proposed  a  coali- 
tion ;  promptly  did  he  follow  then  what  he  deemed  his  duty 
was ;  and  that,  so  far,  he  did  honourably,  we  might  say  nobly, 
is  by  nothing  so  strongly  proven  as  in  the  protests  entered  by 
that  school  of  politicians,  to  which,  by  his  own  newspaper,  he 
had  given  life.  But  not  fiur  did  he  travel  on  his  way  when  he 
lost  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  star,  faltered,  dropped  off,  and 
covered  an  honourable  l>efi:innins:  with  an  ignominious  endine: 
Let  us  not  anticipate,  however,  but  see  exactly  what  he  did. 
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The  termination  of  tlie  reciprocity  treaty,  as  those  who  have 
borne  the  dates  in  mind  remember,  wa.s  now  at  liaiid,  aiuhthe 
commercial  interests  of  the  provinces  demanded  tliat  the  l^ov- 
emment  should  employ  all  possible  means  towards  seeming 
renewal.  0%'erture.s  which  had  been  made,  were  treated  with 
contempt  at  Washington,  so,  at  the  snggeetion  of  tlie  imperial 
government,  a  "  Confederate  Gouneil  on  Commercial  Treatiee^** 
and  comprimng  repreaentatiTca  from  all  tixe  Britiali  North 
American  provmoea,  was  held  during  the  antumn  of  1865,  at 
Quebee.  This  council,  among  whose  members  was  Mr.  George 
Brown,  recommended  that  a  deputeUon  should  he  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, to  endeavour  to  effect  a  renewal  While  Mr.  Brown 
was  absent  from  Ottawa  on  public  business,  Mr.  How  land  and 
Mr.  Gait  were  sent  to  Waslungton  to  negotiate  there  with  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Rowland  had 
not  been  a  member  of  the  confederate  council,  and  Mr.  Brown 
had,  the  latter  gentleman  regarded  the  preference  of  the  other 
as  a  personal  slight,  and  a  sufficient  excuse  for  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  cabinet  It  will  be  seen  that  a  veiy  filmy 
doud  obscured  Mr.  Brown's  star  of  duty.  A  principle  that  can- 
not withstand  a  personal  slight,  and  one  of  such  a  nature  as  this, 
is  surely  not  worth  the  having.  But  in  view  of  Bfr.  Brown's 
subsequent  attitude  towards  the  treaty  question,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Macdonald  acted  w  itli  his  usual  discretion  in 
refusing  to  .send  to  negotiate  a  treaty  a  man  who  was  hostile  to 
the  very  proceedings  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  carry  out. 
On  learning  that  Rowland  had  been  sent  to  Washington,  Brown 
at  once  resigned  his  seat  in  the  ministry,  and  ]oould  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  pressure  to  alter  his  decision.  It  appears  that 
the  affront  received  was  not  tf  r.  Brown's  only  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  government.  Of  the  ministerial  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Washington  treaty,  he  strongly  disapproved.  He 
did  not  helieve  that  we  ought  to  go  to  Washington  as  suitors,  but 
that  Washington  ought  to  come  to  us.  In  otlicr  words  he  was 
not  willing  that  Mahomet  should  go  up  to  the  mountain,  but 
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oontenddd  that  the  moiintain  ought  to  oome  down  to  Mahomet 
That  this  excellent  view  had  taken  possession  of  him  is  dear 

fi  uiii  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  which  he  delivered  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  parli.'uneiit.  "  T  was,"  lie  said,  "  rm  much 
in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  reciprocity  as  any  nienilier  of  this 
house,  but  I  wanted  a  fair  treaty  ;  and  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  while  admitting  its  benefits,  that  the  treaty  was  at- 
tended with  some  disadvantages  to  us,  I  contend  that  we 
should  not  have  gone  to  Washington  as  suitors,  for  any  tenns 
they  were  pleased  to  give  us.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  treaty, 
and  the  American  government  should  have  come  to  us  with  a 
proposition  since  they,  not  us,  desired  a  change."  Of  course 
nobody  believes  that  BCr.  John  A.  Macdonald  sent  delegates  to 
Washington  1  caging  for  "  any  terms  they  were  pleased  to  give 
us.'*  In  a  little  while  Mr.  Brown  ])a.ssed  from  the  transition 
state,  and  was  pouring  red-hot  broadsides  into  the  goveriinient. 
Has  political  history  ever  told  of  such  another  man  i  No 
^partial  writer  hesitates  to  think  if  there  may  be  found  any 
excuse  for  the  man's  course ;  one  might  almost  have  fancied 
Alexander  Mackenzie  shrinking  with  his  brush.  Says  Colonel 
Oray :  "  Either  he  (Mr.  Brown)  ought  not  to  have  joined  the 
government  or  he  ought  not  to  have  left  it  at  that  time.  The 
peoplo  sustained  him  in  the  first ;  they  condenmed  him  in  the 
latter.  The  reason  he  gave  no  one  accepted  as  the  real  reason, 
and  his  opp<jnents  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  left  the  go- 
vernment becsiuse  he  was  not  permitted  to  belts  master."  One 
balm  onlv  now  could  have  healed  the  wounds  of  Mr.  Brown, 
and  that  the  loyalty  of  his  reform  colleagues.  But  in  the 
dark  hour  these  deserted  him.  Mr.  Howland  openly  disap- 
proved of  his  leader's  course,  ^d  when  Mr.  McDougall  returned 
to  C^nada^  from  which  he  had  been  absent  on  a  mission  of  trade, 
he  endorsed  the  course  of  Mr.  Howland.  It  may  be  said  here 
that  the  mission  to  Washington  was  a  failure,  and  that  no 
further  attempt  to  secure  reciprocity  was  made  till  several 
years  after  confederation. 
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The  last  session  of  the  provincial  parliament  met  at  Ottawa 
on  the  8th  of  Jnne.  The  ministry's  speedi  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  union  scheme  would  soon  be  m  fijM  cusoomipti,  and  that 
the  next  parliament  wotild  embrace  an  assemblage  not  only  of 
the  federate  representatives  of  Oanada,  but  of  eveiy  colony  in 
British  North  America.  A  shiver  had  run  thronorh  the  public 
with  the  tiding  of  the  invasion  by  CNeil's  rutiiaiLs,  and  on  the 
asserablino;  of  the  lei,nslafcure  an  act  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  for  one  year  was  hurriedly  passed  ;  also  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  Lower  Canada  against  invasion. 
There  was  brisk  discussion  upon  some  of  the  government 
measures,  but  the  opposition  found  themselves  in  oompari- 
son  with  their  opponents  as  "  that  small  infantiy  warred , 
on  by  cranes  and  hence,  as  the  session  wore  on,  learned  not 
to  offer  opposition  where  nothing  was  to  be  gained  but  a  crown 
of  ridicule.  A  series  of  resolutions  defining  the  constitution  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under  the  proposed  confederation, 
and  which  suhset^ucntly  were,  in  great  measure,  incorpomted 
in  the  imperial  act,  were  passed,  and  likewise  a  tariff  pro- 
vision lor  the  admission  of  such  commodities  as  boots  and 
shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  saddlery  and  harness,  which  had 
hitherto,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1850,  paid  a  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  at  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. ;  while,  to  stimulate 
native  manufacture,  a  number  of  raw  materials  were  put  upon 
the  free  list.  To  meet^  the  deficiency  which  must  result  in 
the  revenue,  an  Increased  impost  was  placed  upon  whiskey. 
Before  the  house  arose  a  ditlerence,  suppressed  for  some  time, 
between  the  finance  minister,  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Langevin,  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  camo 
to  a  head,  and  resulted  in  the  rei?lgnation  of  the  former  gentle- 
man, who,  however,  loyally  supported  the  government  in  its 
general  policy,  while  feeling  obliged  to  so  far  differ  from  it 
on  a  particular  question.  Mr.  Howland  took  Mr.  Qalt's  port^ 
folio,  and  Mr.  solicitor-general  Langevin  became  postmaster- 
general  in  the  place  of  the  new  finance  minister. 
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Meanwhile,  reason  had  resumed  her  swa^  in  Now  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  New  Brunswick,  shortly  after  the  blind 
goddess  had  scored  her  victory,  opinion  began  to  revolt  again&t 
the  counsel  by  wbich  it  had  hitherto  been  guided  respecting 
the  great  question  at  issue,  and  which,  in  its  anti^progressive 
and  dark-age  press  had  appealed  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
under  union  for  witness  aiifainst  the  wisdom  of  the  confederation 
scheme.  The  public  in  a  calm  and  .scn.siblc  mood  pondered  the 
question  over,  and  remembered  among  other  things  the  storj' 
of  the  bundle  of  rods,  which  when  fa.stene<l  together  could  Jiot 
be  broken,  while  each  rod,  tested  singly,  proved  to  be  a  frail 
and  unresisting  thing.  But  they  thought  beyond  the  confines 
of  figure  and  all^ry,  and  were  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
card the  progress-brakes  which  had  assumed  the  government 
of  the  proyinoa  In  1866,  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick 
met  under  exciting  circumstances.  The  province  had  been 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Fenians,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
the  public  mind  exaggerated  small  danger  into  great  propor- 
tions. There  was  some  reason  to  suppose,  and  strong  supposi- 
tion, that  the  ministry  which  had  a,ssumed  power  by  virtue  of 
opposition  to  the  union,  wa-s  not  rn!ii])osed  entirely  of  members 
deadly  foemen  to  the  ruffians  threatening  the  province.  Gover- 
nor Gordon,  in  the  speech  opening  the  legislature,  announced 
that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Queen  that  the  provinces 
should  unite  in  one  confederacy,  and  strongly  urged  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  legislature.  The  Smith*Hatheway  administra- 
tion was  wiiling  to  meet  the  royal  wish  half  way,provided  that 
New  Brunswig  obtained  better  terms  in  the  compact  than 
those  offered  in  the  Quebec  scheme.  But  the  public  were 
not  disposed  to  abide  by  the  half-way  marches  of  tiie  ministry, 
or  even  to  tolerate  it«  existence.  Th  - 1  (  LMalative  council,  strange 
to  say,  proved  that  on  occasion  it  may  be  useful,  by  passing  an 
address  expressing  the  desire  that  the  imperial  government 
might  unite  New  Brunswick  and  the  other  provinces  in  a  fed- 
erative union.  The  ministiy  were  obliged  to  resign,  and  the 
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governor  called  on  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Leonard  Tillev^  to  form  an 
adiiiinistration.  A  dissolution  followed,  and  to  tlie  same  length 
which  the  province  had  before  gone  in  opposing  confederation , 
it  now  went  in  supporting  the  schenie.  This  election  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  confederation  in  other 
quarters.  The  destiny  of  British  North  Amenea»"  indeed,  says 
Mr.  Archer, "  was  decided  in  New  Brunswick."  Nova  Scotia 
«hook  off  her  torpor,  and  appointed  delegates  to  proceed  to 
London,  to  perfect  a  measure  of  union.  Meanwhile  the  UiUe 
province  in  the  Golf  remained  refractory,  while  her  more  rugged 
.sister  out  on  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  was  listless,  save  for  the 
harrowing  "  poetry  "  of  her  fisherman-bards,  and  the  metaphys- 
ical flux  of  a  Hebrew  scholar.  The  little  meadow-province 
Afterwards  fell  before  the  wooer,  but  the  "  ancient  colony  "  chose 
perpetual  celibacy.  Little  Tom  the  sea  baby  once  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  Northern  .Sea  a  solitary  g«^ir-fowl  sitting  holt  up> 
right upo^  the  Alhilonestone,  and  singing  at. mom  and  eve, 
ringing  ever, 

**  And  ao  the  poor  stone  ^\  is  left  all  alone, 
With  a  fai-iai-la-iady." 

She  was  an  ancient  dame,  having  no  wins^Sy  and  despising 
birds  who  had ;  was  supremdy  content  with  her  isolation,  and 
disgusted  with  the  progress  of  modem  times.   It  seems  to  us 

that  Newfoundland  has  attempted  to  emulate  the  gair-fowl, 
preferring  that  "  the  poor  stone  "  should  be  "  left  all  alone,"  to 
casting  in  her  lot  with  a  young  nationality  in  the  s{>ring-bloom 
of  its  strength.  For  the  colonists — we  are  anticipating  by  a 
few  years — showed  their  hostility  to  union,  by  some  unmis^ 
takable  signs.  When  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  who  had  been 
the  island  de^gate  to  Quebec,  paid  a  visit  to  Placentia,  the 
«hief  place  in  bis  constituency,  be  was  met  at  the  landing  by  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  some  bearing  pots  of  hot  pitch,  and 
others  bags  of  feathers  with  which  to  bedeck  "  de  shkeemer  ** 
who  tried  to  **  sell  his  counthry."  The  writer  just  remembers  the 
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scene,  and  never  will  it  leave  his  memory.  In  addition  to  the 
ztjalous"  antis  w  ith  the  tar  find  feathers,  were  about  fifty  indi- 
viduals who  .'^(jun  led  melanclioly  insult  to  the  candidate  through 
these  large  concha  which  the  fishermen  get  upon  their  "  bull- 
tow  "  trains  in  summer,  and  another  band  of  about  thirty,  who 
blew  reproaches  and  derision  throagh  oow-homs.  They  heaped 
eveiy  possible  insult  upon  the  visitor,  raved  up  and  down  the 
landings  threatening  his  life  should  he  attempt  to  oome  on 
shore,  till,  at  last,  pained  and  disgusted,  this  man  who  had  been 
80  often^their  benefactor  when  famine  darkened  their  homes,  who 
was  a  statesman  of  whom  any  country  might  have  been  proud, 
turncfl  away  an  1  never  visited  the  ungrateful  spot  again.  Mr, 
Shea,  liowever,  we  may  add  here,  did  not  drop  out  of  public 
life,  but  still,  with  his  brother,  the  colonial  secretary,  maintains 
a  leading  place  in  the  counsels  of  his  colony,  whose  interests  in 
him  have  an  able  and  zealous  advocate. 

In  November,  1866,  the  Canadian  delegation,  consisting  of 
Messis.  John  A.  Macdonald,  George  E.  Cartier,  A.  T.  Qalt,  W. 
P.  Howknd,  Wnu  McBougall  and  H.  L.  Langevin,  proceeded 
to  England,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  delegates,  to  discuss  the  confederation  plan. 
The  Is  ova  Scotia  delegates  were  Messrs.  Tupper,  Archibald, 
Henry,  McCuUy  and  Ritchie ;  those  of  New  Brunswick  were 
Messrs,  Tilley,  Mitchell,  Fisher,  Johnson  and  Robert  Duncan 
Wilmot,  the  last  named  gentleman  being  the  present  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  province.  The  delegates  assembled 
at  Westminster  palace  on  the  4tb  oi  December,  and,  by  pre- 
eminence, the  chair  was  given  to  Hon.  John  A  Macdonald 
during  the  conference.  Lord  Monck,  who  had  left  Canada  on 
a  holiday  tour,  and  who  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  union,  ren- 
dered what  assistance  he  could  to  the  delegates  and  to  the  im- 
perial government.  The  confereiKe  sat  till  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, after  which  the  a^ssemblage  were  in  a  position  to  proceed 
with  the  structure  of  a  constitution.  Tliough  some  »t  tlio  ablest 
men  our  colonies  have  ever  produced  were  instrumental  in 
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framin«^  the  new  constitutional  charter,  Mr.  Macdonald,  it  was 
rt  a^iil}  admitted,  was  the  master-head.    Many  a  time  during 
the  progress  of  tiic  iiegotiation8,  contiicting  interests  arose, 
which,  but  for  careful  handling,  might  have  wrecked,  tho 
scheme ;  and  here  the  matchless  tact  of  the  attorney-general 
of  CSanada  West  pie-emmently  asserted  itself.    During  the- 
confereDoe  several  modifications  were  made  in  the  Quebec 
dfalt,  Several  concessions  were  made  to  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, and  a  more  uniform  and  equitable  feature  given  to 
the  whole.  The  Nova  Scotia  delegates  were  confronted  by  the- 
colossal  figure  of  Joseph  Howe,  who  poured  out  a  stream  of 
fiery  eloquence  against  the  confederation ;  hut  those  who  w  ere 
present  say  that  Dr.  "J'upper  turned  the  great  oi-at^jr's  argu- 
ments back  with  such  force  and  cleam^s  that  the  mind  of  the 
imperial  government  never  for  a  moment  wavered  in  concluding 
what  its  duty  to  Nova  Scotia  was.   After  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  on  the  general  scheme,  the  conferencCi  in  con- 
junction with  the  imperial  law  officers,  prepared  certain  draft 
bills,  which  were  afterwards  fused  into  a  harmonious  whole,, 
and  submitted  to  the  imperial  parliament  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary following.    On  the  29th  of  March  the  amalgamated  bill 
received  the  royal  assent;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  another 
imperial  act  was  pas-sed  autliorizing  the  conimistiionei's  of  the- 
treasury''  to  guarantee  interest  on  a  loan  not  to  exceed  £3,000,- 
000  sterling,  which  sum  was  to  be  appropriate<l  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Intercolonial  railway  between  Halifax  and  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  union  was  not  consideredperfected  by  the  consti- 
tutional ceremony ;  and  needed  a  firmer  linking  by  the  bonds  of 
iron.  On  the  22nd  of  liay  a  royal  prochunation  was  issued  from 
Windsor  Castle,  giving  efiect  to  <*  The  British  North  America 
Act,"  and  appointing  the  first  day  of  July  following  as  the  date- 
on  which  it  should  come  in  force.    BricHy,  the  act  provided 
that  the  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia should  be  one  iJouiinion,  under  the  name  of  Canada.  This- 
Dominion  was  divided  into  lour  provlDces,  named  Ontario,. 
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Quebec,  New  Bninawiek  and  Noy&  Sootia;  the  boundaries  of 

the  former  two  to  be  the  Bame  as  those  of  the  old  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  the  boundaries  of  the  two  iua.ritiine 
provinces  remaining  unchanged.  The  executive  authority,  and 
the  conunand  of  tlie  naval  and  military  forces,  Avere  vested  in 
the  imperial  sovereign,  represented  by  a  governor-general  or 
other  executive  officer  for  the  time  being.  The  city  of  Ottawa 
was  declared  the  seat  of  gOTemmeot  during  the  sovereign's 
pleaaure.  The  legishttive  machinery  was  to  consist  o£  a  viceroy 
or  his  deputy,  and  a  ministerial  council,  to  be  styled  the  Queen's 
privy  council  for  Canada^  the  members  of  whtdi  body  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  govemor-geneni],  and  to  hold  office  during 
his  pleasure.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  {>arliament, 
to  consist  of  the  Queen,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  commons. 
Jt  \va.s  provided  that  a  [  ai  l lament  should  be  held  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  so  that  not  more  than  a  twelvemonth  might  elapse 
between  session  and  session.  The  ridiculous  system  of  election 
to  the  political  dead-house  was  abolished, — thougli  the  gigantic 
thing  itself  was  maintained^-^and  it  was  provided  instead  that 
the  senate  should  consist  of  seventy-two  life  memben,  twenty* 
four  for  Ontario,  twenty-four  for  Quebec — an  apportionment 
which,  in  view  of  the  disparity  of  population  and  the  outlook 
of  increased  inequality,  would  have  been  a  rank  injustice,  but 
that  the  mendx-rs  so  distributed  are  hut  the  shadows  in  an  in- 
stitution wliit  li  in  practice  is  a  mytli — and  twelve  for  each  of 
the  maritime  provinces,  the  memUii-s  to  possess  certain  pro- 
perty qualifications,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  to  re- 
tain their  seats  for  life,  unless  guilty  of  gross  misbehaviour. 
Becoming  swinishly  intoxicated,  and  while  in  that  state  vom- 
iting over  Turkey  carpets  at  vice-r^gal  banquets  were  not  fore- 
Mn  in  framing  the  constitution,  so  that  senators  offending  in 
that  way  may  retain  their  seats.  Provision  was  made  for  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  body,  but  the  number  (as  finally 
arranged)  was  not  to  exceed  eighty- two,  or  to  reach  that  limit 
unless  upon  the  entry  of  Newfoundland  into  tlie  confederation. 
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The  piinciple  of  represenLaLion  by  popiilfttion  was  established 
for  the  house  of  c  ininons,  the  basis  adopted  for  the  original 
adjustment  bein<^  the  cerisiis  of  1861.  It  was  def^larf^d,  how- 
ever, that  an  adjustment  should  take  place  eveiy  ten  years, 
Upon  a  census  of  population  being  obtained.  The  representa- 
tion of  Quebec  was  permanently  tized  at  8ixiy>five  members, 
while  tbat  of  each  of  the  other  provinces  was  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  population  thereof  that  sizty-five  should  from 
time  to  time  bear  to  the  population  of  Quebec^  The  repre- 
sentation for  the  whole  union  was  fixed  at  181  members: 
eighty-two  for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for  Quebec,  nineteen  for 
Iv'ova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick. 

The  duration  of  the  houbc  of  commons  was  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  Constitutions  were  likewise  given  to  the  four  pro- 
vinces embraced  in  the  union.  Each  comprised  a  lieutenant- 
governor  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor-general, 
paid  out  of  the  general  treasury,  and  to  hold  office  for  five  years ; 
an  ezecuti^e  council  which  was  to  he  appointed  by  the  lieU' 
tenant-governor,  who  had  the  power  of  dismissal;  a  legislative 
council  to  be  nominated  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  to  hold 
their  seats  for  life*  ;  and  the  house  of  assembly.  Such  legisla- 
ture wats  to  have  control  over  local  atiairs,  all  questions  of  a  cha- 
racter affecting  the  (1<  ininion  at  large  falling  within  the  juri.s- 
diction  of  the  geuenii  government.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial  par- 
liaments in  many  cases  remind  one  of  those  colours  on  the  can- 
vas which  meet  and  to  the  eye  seem  to  soften  and  blend,  so 
that  it  passes  the  keenest  skill  to  say  where  the  one  begins  or 
the  other  ends ;  and  that^  therefore,  it  was  Impossible  by  the 
terms  of  any  constitution  to  so  define  respective  jurisdiction  as 
to  avoid  collision  of  authority  in  the  future.  One  notable  esse, 
a.s  our  readers  will  readily  remember,  ha.s  of  late  yeai-s  arisen, 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  power  to  pass  certain  law.s 

*  Obtiiiio  IimI  the  good  Moaa  to  dUpenae  with  an  upper  chamber,  and  her  legii- 
tioii  hae  new  been  tiie  iroiee  in  eonaeqiiencei 
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r^ulating  the  liquor  traffic  resides  in  the  general  or  the 
provincial  parliaments,  the  learned  and  clear-headed  chief 
justice  of  New  Brunswick  affirming  that  tlio  jurisdiction  lies 
in  the  province,  nol  in  the  dominion;  the  distinguished  chiei 
justice  of  Canada  maintftining,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
authority  is  not  in  the  province,  but  in  the  dominion ;  while 
other  eminent  jurists  contend  that  the  power  resides  not 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  bearing  upon  such  caMSr 
cither  in  the  one  legislature  or  the  other.  Provision  was  made, 
likewise,  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  fur  the  admission 
into  the  confederation,  of  any  colony  that  ha<l  so  far  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  the  compact.  The  royal  proclamation  announced 
the  names  of  seventv-two  senatoi"s,  thirtv-six  of  whom  were 
conservatives  and  thii*ty-six  reformers ;  so  that  when  the  date 
which  was  to  witness  the  birth  of  the  Dominion  came  round, 
the  machinery  was  in  readiness  to  set  in  motion.  When  tho 
delegates  returned  from  England,  Lord  Monck,  who  had  been 
a  zealous  worker  in  promoting  union,  turned  his  thought  to 
the  choice  of  an  administiation  to  be  called  to  the  government 
I  of  the  federated  provinces.  As  to  who  the  leader  should  be» 
he  doubted  not  a  mouieiit.  Many  warm  and  able  advocates 
had  had  the  scheme  of  union  among  those  who  sat  at  the 
Westminster  Conference,  as  well  as  among  numbers  of  othei-s- 
in  the  parliament  and  the  press ;  but  above  all  these  towered  the 
figure  of  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald.  We  have  seen  that  he  dif- 
fered at  the  outset  from  his  colleagues  as  to  the  form  somo 
details  of  the  scheme  ought  to  take ;  but  that  a  union  of  tho 
scattered  colonies  was  the  only  solution  to  the  troubles  dis- 
tracting the  provinces,  he  never  doubted.  From  the  moment 
the  coalition  was  formed,  his  was  the  head  that  planned,  the 
•  hand  that  shaped,  the  negotiations.  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say,  in  j^laneincf  at  his  exertions,  and  the  obstacles  whicli 
were  ])resented  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  had 
it  not  l)een  for  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  we  might  not  at 
this  day  have  a  confederation.  Qeorge  Brown  sought  rep- 
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resentation  by  population,  and  entertained  the  proposal  of  con- 
federation only  as  a  means  to  that  end  :  Lower  Canada  ^s'as 
Apathetic,  and  rather  interested  in  resisting  Brown's  move- 
ment than  anxious  to  enter  a  coiubitiation  which  would  not 
increase  her  prestige.  Mr.  Macdonald,  appealing  upon  the 
«oene  at  this  critical  time,  thus  on  the  one  hand  appealed 
to  Mr.  Brown:  Ton  will  through  federation  get  represen- 
tation by  populationp  and,  turning  to  the  French  party:  The 
time  has  now  come  when  you  must  recede  from  the  ground  on 
which  I  have  so  long  sustained  you ;  yon  must  now  choose 
between  a  subserviency  to  a  majority  in  all  things,  or  a  mea- 
sure that  will  make  vuu  sii]»rcme  in  your  domestic  concerns, 
and  give  you  the  authority  to  whi(  h  your  number  entitles  you 
on  questions  of  national  importance.  Mr.  Mackenzie  naturally 
enough,  perhaps,  considering  our  poor  fallen  nature,  is  jealous  of 
the  position  Mr.  Macdonald  takes  after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  union.  "  Having,"  says  this  graceless  biographer,  "  no  great 
work  of  his  own  to  boast  about,  he  bravely  plucks  the  laurel 
£rom  the  brows  of  the  actual  combatants,  and  real  victors,  and 
fastenfl  it  on  his  own  head.*'  Who,  pray,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  were 
the  "  actual  combatants  ? "  Who  were  "  the  real  victors  ?  " 
We  know  not  and  we  write  from  the  reconi,  seeking  not  to 
put  laurels  on  brows  that  have  not  won  them,  Surely  the 
<piestion  is  a  (question  of  fact,  not  one  ot  malice. 

Lord  Monck,  as  we  have  said,  wlio  had  watched  the  course 
of  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  remembered  how  that  statesman  had 
turned  the  Prince  Edward  Island  conference  to  account,  the 
attitude  he  had  assumed  after  the  conference,  and  his  position  at 
the  Westminster  meeting,  had  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that 
far  beyond  all  others  was  his  place  in  accomplishing  the  great 
event,  and  that  for  this  reason,  and  by  virtue  of  his  first-class 
abilities  as  a  statesman,  to  him  belonged  the  honuui  of  leading 
the  first  Canadian  n'hisinistration.  He  wrote  a  note  asking  if 
Mr.  Macdonald  would  come  and  see  him,  and  then  told  the  at- 
tomey-general-west  what  his  intentions  were.  Mr.  Macdonald 
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expressed  his  obli^^ations,  aud  his  wUlingne&s  to  take  any  duty 
that  liis  excellency  assigned  to  him.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  prime  minister,  ahnost  eniii  t  ly,it  was  that  the  members  of 
the  mioistry  were  chosen.  Like  the  "  heretic  "  who,  on  receiving 
baptism  and  entering  the  fold  of  the  Roman  church,  finds  all  his 
past  blotted  out  as  il  it  had  never  been — ^Uionghhis  ains  hadbeen 
red  as  scarlet — and  begins  life  de  novo,  so  was  the  past  of  partjr 
in  CSanada  obliterated,  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Lord  Monck  argued 
— ^though  of  course  not  precisely  in  our  figure — and  the  new 
ministry,  drawn  from  every  province,  and  all  parties,  would 
begin  its  career  without  a  political  stain.    With  confederation 
arose  new  problems,  new  interests,  new  aspirations;  old  <}ues- 
tions  were  brushed  otf  the  stage,  and  nought  remained  but 
hollow  names.    Lord  Monck  indeed  believed  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  compound  ministry,  a  death-blow  would  be 
struck  at  party;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  assured  him  that  party 
would  survive  the  discarded  institutions,  and  resist  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  ever  entered  the  brain  of  man.  But  while  regatd- 
ing  this  evil  of  responsible  government  irrepressible  he  advised, 
as  we  shall  sec,  the  formation  of  a  ministiy  from  among  all 
parties  in  the  colonies.    "  The  confederation,"  he  said,  later  on, 
"is  the  work  of  the  people  of  these  provinces,  irrespective  of 
old-time  party  opinion,     I  do  not  want  it  to  be  felt  hy  any 
section  of  the  country,  that  they  have  no  representation  in  the 
cabinet,  and  no  influence  in  the  government.    And  as  there  are 
now  no  issues  to  divide  parties,  and  as  all  that  is  required  is  to 
have  in  the  government  the  men  who  are  best  adapted  to  put 
the  new  machinery  in  modon,  I  desire  to  ask  those  to  join  me 
who  have  the  confidence  of,  and  represent  the  majorities  in,  the 
various  sections,  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  this  system  of  government  and  who  wish  to  see  it  satisfac- 
torily carried  out."  In  due  time  the  niciiihero  of  the  new  cabinet 
were  announced,  as  follows : 

Hon.  John  A.  Macdokald  Pretmer  and  Min,  of  Jwtice. 

*   A.  T.  Galt      -      «      -     Minuter  of  Finance, 
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Hon.  Ai.kxander  Campbell  -  -  Postmasier-Gmeral. 
"  A-  J.  Flhgusson-Blair  President  of  the  CoiUicU. 
**  W.  P.  Rowland  -  -  Min.  Inland  Revenue. 
"  GeorcjeE.  Cartier  -  Afin.  Militia  and  Defence, 
"   Wm.  McDouoall    -      -  Minister  Public  Works. 

S.  L.  TiLLET  •  .  •  •  Min,  of  CusUma. 
"  Pbteb  UrrCHKLL  -  Min,  Marine  amd  Fitheriea, 
H.L.  Lanoetin  -  -  8ee,ofStaUfi)r  Canada, 
J.  C.  Chapais  -  -  -  Min.  of  Agricultuw. 
**  A.  G.  Archibald  -  -  Sec  of  State  for  Provinces. 
"   Edward  Kenny      .      -      -  Receiver- General, 

Lofd  Monck  was  sworn  into  office  as  governor-general  of 
the  New  Dominion  by  Chief  Justice  Draper,  after  which  he 

announced  that  Her  Majesty  had  instructed  him,  through  tlie- 
Colonial  Secretary,  to  confer  the  order  of  knighthood  upon 
Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  the  distiiK  tinn  of  Corajmnion- 
ship  of  the  Bath  on  Messrs.  Tilley,  Tupper,  Lartier,  Gait,  Mc- 
Dougall  and  Howland.   Meaara.  Cartier  and  Gait  refused  the 
&voiir,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  the  former  gentleman 
was  wounded  to  the  quick  that,  in  granting  the  higher  honour 
of  knighthood,  he  had  been  ignored.  But  what  he  felt  worse 
than  iJl,  wiih  that  impulse  that  rushes  sometimes  into  the 
raahest  consequences  with  its  eyes  shut,  was  that  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  borne  the  brunt  of  so  many  hardly  fought  battles 
should  be  faithless  to  the  friendship  that  had  so  long  bound  the 
two  together  as  "  with  lioops  of  st<'el."    IIo  believed,  in  short, 
that  the  slight  was  d.ue  to  Mr.  Macdoiial  i'-   -<.  l[i.-.h  ariibitioii 
which  coveted  the  crowning  honour  for  itself  alone.  The  truth 
all  the  time  was,  that  never  lived  a  loyaler  friend  than  Hon. 
John  A.  Macdonald ;  that  the  knighthood  was  not  obtained  at 
his  solicitation  or  even  with  his  knowledge,  but  the  work  of 
Lord  Monck,  who  conceived  the  honour  to  be  a  fitting  one  to 
the  first  statesman  called  to  lead  the  government  of  the  new 
nation.  That  M.  Cartier  had  borne  a  noble  part  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  federation  was  undoubted,  but  so  had  many  others 
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-vrho  were  visited  with  no  higber  token  of  imperial  regard  than 

the  worthy  leader  of  the  French  Canadians.  With  the  un- 
liouiuled  chivalry  of  his  natuie  the  premier  set  to  work  to 
redeem  wliat,  in  view  of  M.  Cartier's  feelings,  was  a  diplomatic 
blunder ;  and  a  year  later  it  was  announced  that  the  l^'i*eiich 
leader  had  been  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
higher  dignity  than  had  been  conferred  upon  the  prime  minis^ 
ter  himself.  M.  Oartier  was  somewhat  mollified,  hut  the  origi- 
nal hurt  rankled  in  the  very  marrow,  and  to  use  the  phraw  of 
one  of  our  writers,  the  golden  bowl  once  shivered  oouid  not  he 
restored  again.  Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  confederation 
movement — from  the  beginning  to  the  triumphant  ending— 
which,  like  the  river  that  takes  its  rise  in  obscure  ground  begins 
its  journey  with  feeble  motion,  winding  on  with  seeming  hesi- 
tation, through  various  bends  and  tui  ns,  sometimes  entering 
the  dark  forest  that  the  thoughtieas  spectator  believes  will  hide 
the  stream  forever,  but  emerging  again  with  greater  speed  and 
sturdier  purpose,  sweeping  on,  halting  never,  and  flowing  round 
the  mountain  that  rises  to  bar  its  way,  till, "  at  last  the  longed- 
for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,"  and  it  joins  the  broad,  l»i^t  sea, 
Thou^di  glancing  backward,  we  find  that  the  years  have  b^n 
to  invest  events  once  standing  out  in  such  distinctness,  with 
vague  outline  and  shadows,  still  so  long  as  endures  the  story 
■of  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  one  clear  form 
will  appear  above  all  the  rest,  and  that  the  figure  of  the  lilOHT 
Hon.  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdomalo. 
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GEORGE  ETIENNE  GARTIER  was  bom  at  St  Antoine,  in 
the  CSouDtj  of  Verchferes,  on  the  6Ui  of  September,  1814. 
Tradition,  perhaps  hazarding  a  guess,  connects  him  with  the 

great  Jacques  of  the  same  name,  so  prominent  a  figure  in 
the  early  history  of  Canada,  After  finishing  his  education  in 
the  College  of  St  Sulpice,  Montreal,  M.  Cartier  stu(lie<l  law  in 
the  office  of  M.  Edouard  Rodier;  and,  in  1885,  began  practice 
At  Montreal.  Two  years  later  the  province  was  in  a  tlame  of 
rebellion,  and  like  most  of  his  spirit^^'d  compatriote  at  the  time, 
the  young  barrister  shouted  his  vivas  for  Papineau  and  La  Li- 
herti*  He  fought  with  maefa  bravery  under  Dr.  Nelson  at  St 
Denis,  and  when  the  bloody  drama  was  ended  fled  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  remained  till  the  clouds  of  revolt  at  home  had 
rolled  away.  While  still  under  the  ban  of  the  law  he  returned 
by  stealth  to  Montreal,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  rooms  during 
the  day.  In  the  evening  lie  ([uietly  left  his  confinement,  seek- 
ing the  sulnnbs  for  exercise  and  fresh  air,  ami  as  he  glided 
along  the  lonely  roads  in  the  gloaming,  he  often  related  after- 
wards, he  fancied  that  mysterious  footsteps  dogged  him,  and 
that  every  bush  concealed  an  ofHcer,  At  last,  semi-of7icial  in- 
formation reached  him  that  if  he  conducted  himself  with  dis- 
cretion, the  law  would  wink  at  the  past  M.  Cartier,  we  may 
be  sure  was  as  patriotic  as  most  of  his  countiymeD,  but  the 
phantom  of  a  hangman  dangling  a  halter  had  haunted  his  pil- 
low 80  long  that  the  patriotism  which  had  once  put  on  the  wings 
oi  revolution,  wab  ever  afterwards,  in  his  breast,  frozen  at  tiiu 
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source.  For  ten  years  the  young  lawyer  diligently  applieiJ 
himself  to  his  profession,  slirinking  from  notoriety,  but  never 
losing  interest  in  political  questions  ;  and  all  Uie  while  yearning 
for  the  political  sphere.  In  1848,  he  saw  his  ambition  gratified 
in  being  elected  for  Verch^res,  which  constituency  he  repre- 
sented till  18G1,  when  he  overthrew  the  rmi>ge  Goliath,  A.  A. 
Dorion,  in  Montreal,  dealing  a  blow  to  Lower  Canada  gritism 
from  which,  it  may  he  said  without  exaggeration,  it  has  never 
since  recovered.  We  have  seen  that>  early  in  1836,  he  was 
chosen  provindal-secretary  in  the  MacNab-Tach^  administra- 
tion, and  thai  fonr  months  later  he  became  attorney-general  in 
the  Tach^-Macdonald  ministry,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  had  gone  out  of  the  CAbiiiet  in  dudgeon,  because  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  instead  of  himself,  was  chosen  to  the  leadorshij)  in  the 
assembly*  The  following  year  the  Macdonald-Cartler  govern- 
ment came  into  existence,  but  after  a  few  months  the  wheel 
went  round,  and  the  Cartier-Macdonald  ministry  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Weighed  against  even  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, M.  Carder  would  be  light  in  the  scale,  unless  we  con- 
found his  success  with  his  merit.  He  had  a  keen  perception  of 
every  question,  but  his  view  was  narrow;  and  while  he  prised 
the  interests  of  his  country,  party  was  to  him  before  patriotism, 
and  self  before  party.  A  dark  picture  you  draw  us  surely,  says 
.SOUR'  one  at  our  ell^ow,  \vlio  haii  seen  the  French  leader  upon 
the  wall  so  long  enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  L,dory.  Yes ;  it  is  a 
black  picture,  but  we,  to  whom  tlic  tasks  falls,  however  unwor- 
thy we  be,  to  sum  up  the  work  and  paint  the  portrait,  must  not 
falter  in  our  duty,  though  our  naked  sketch  reveal  an  imper- 
fect man.  M.  Cartier  had  many  faults.  For  some  of  these  he 
was  not  responsible,  as  they  were  inheritances  of  his  birth.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  him  that  his  underetanding  was  not 
broad,  and  that  his  judgment  frequently  was  unsotmd ;  or 
that  wlu  n  lie  spoke  to  an  audience  his  voice  wa^  ]iai>li  and  un- 
syuiputhftic,  and  seldom  captivated  hearts.  It  is  jast  that  we 
blame  him  for  being  selfish,  for  giving  bridle  to  his  temper  un- 
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der  small  provocation,  and  for  holdin«^,  not  unfrequently,  in  con- 
tempt men  the  latchct  of  whose  shoc.s  he  welh  not  worthy  to 
loose.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  he  was  successful.  He  had  an 
unbounded  ambition,  a  profusion  of  nervous  force,  an  unflagging 
perseverance,  an  activity  as  restless  as  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
and,  to  crown  these  invincible  tools  in  the  bands  of  a  man  who 
sets  excelsior  for  his  motto,  he  had  an  aggressiyeness  that 
pushed  aside  obstacles  and  all  opposing  pretensions,  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  organisation  that  always  astonished  and  sometimes 
bewildered  those  who  are  not  given  to  analysis,  bat  who  are 
diarmed  by  flash.  No  political  leader  could  i^ore  M.  Cartier, 
for  he  would  prefer  bein«^  matched  agaiu-st  hali"  u  dozen  .strong 
men,  to  feeling  that  they  had  arrayed  ajj^ainst  them  a  tireloss 
energy  that  never  slept,  never  paused,  that  drilled  on,  and  would 
work  its  way  through  iron  walls  till  it  reached  its  ends. 

Alexander  Tilloch  Gait,  the  chief  of  finance  in  the  new  min- 
istiy,  tho  son  of  John  Gait,  a  writer  of  some  note,  and  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Lord  Byron ;  was  bom  at  Chelsea, 
London,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1817.  Fired  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  father,  he  showed  an  early  ta  ste  for  literature,  and 
when  in  his  fourteenth  year  contributed  to  Fraser'a  Mafjasine, 
A  writer  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  refers,  with  much 
ajiproval,  t-j  this  early  contribution  ;  but  we  can  only  shed 
Compassion  backward  through  the  years  upon  the  editor  of 
Frmer's  Magazine.  It  is  a  sore  task  enough  fur  a  magazine 
editor  to  have  to  read,  and  reject  the  tomes  of  manuscript 
produced  by  adults,  but  it  ia  horror  opening  her  flood-gates 
upon  his  head  when  he  is  not  safe  from  boys  of  fourteen. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  be  regarded  as  considering  that  either 
the  spirit  which  prompted  Mr.  Gait  to  write  at  fourteen,  or  the 
matter  he  wrote,  was  good ;  we  do  not  approve  of  the  parent 
who  permitted  him  to  write  ;  neither  does  the  judgment  of  the 
editor  commend  itself  to  us,  who  published  the  lad's  eflfusion. 
Literature  after  a  sliort  stay  with  young  Gait  waved  her  wing  ; 
and  the  young  man  fixed  his  eye  upon  some  other  star.  The 
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Qali  family  emignted  io  Canada,  in  1824,  and  when  Alexander 

had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
BriUsh  American  Land  Coiiipany,  in  the  eastern  townships,  as 
a  junior  clerk.  His  marked  abilities  brought  him  to  notice,  and 
his  rise  through  the  various  stages  of  the  department  was  rapid, 
till  he  reached  the  post  of  oommissionership.  "  During  his 
twelve  years  management,"  says  a  reliable  authority,  '*  the  com- 
pany was  changed  from  one  of  almost  hopeless  insolTeney,  to 
that  of  a  valuable  and  remnnerative  undertsking."  Mr.  €hdt 
first  entered  parliament  when  the  country  was  aflame  over  the 
rebellion  losses  bill,  but  at  this  period  he  seemed  to  be  less  use^ 
ful  as  a  politieian  than  as  a  business  man.  He  endeavoured  to 
distincfuish  himself  as  a  shining  protectant  by  oppasition  to 
catholicity,  thonrrh  tlie  true  way  for  him  to  prove  the  superior- 
ity of  his  protestiiiiLism,  was  to  worship  God  in  his  church  in  a 
simple  earnest  spirit,  and  when  he  left  the  temple  to  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  have  others  do  unto  him.  Uncharitableness 
and  intolerance  are  not  any  more  true  protestantism,  tiian 
Catholicism  is  the  drunken  zeal  of  those  brutal  mobs  that  stood 
up  in  defence  of  the  "ehureh,"  when  Qavam  lectured  in  Que- 
bec and  Montreal.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Gait  outgrew  weak 
prejudice,  and  he  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  being  "too 
judicial "  for  the  warped  ways  of  the  politician.  He  was  a 
valua))le  member  when  measures  were  supported  or  oppose*! 
merely  for  party's  sake,  ami  sat  as  one  alone  in  tlic  house,  now 
warmly  supporting  a  view  of  the  government,  and  a^in  ap- 
pearing the  most  censorious  among  the  opposition.  From  the 
first  his  opinion  on  all  questions  of  trade  and  finance  commanded 
the  close  attention  of  the  house.  Upon  the  collapse  of  the 
Brown-Dorion  ministry,  he  was  requested  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration, but  having  practically  alienated  himself  from  party,  he 
had  no  following  in  the  house,  and  not  being  possessed  of  the 
blind  ambition  of  George  Brown,  wisely  refused  to  attempt  a 
task  whii'h  must  have  ended  in  failure.  We  have  already  noted 
other  events  in  his  career,  and  shall  see  him  again  before  we 
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dow.  Mr.  Gait,  though  not  bom  in  Canada,  is  a  Canadian, 
and  even  with  his  eoeentridties  is  a  credit  to  his  conntiy.  His 
political  oompftBsas  oar  readers  are  aware^has  frequently  taken 
fits  of  wide  variation ;  to  intensify  the  figure  a  little  his  opinion 
has  gone  ronnd  the  compass.  He  has  shown  decided  leanings 
to  tlie  policy  of  the  refonners ;  and  at  times  has  sounded  notes 
"svith  the  true  ring  of  tlie  conservative.  This  perhaps  ilr.  Gait 
hiin^f'lf  would  call  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum,  denoting  a 
well- balanced  non-jmrty  man ;  but  unfortunately  the  time  came 
when  the  pendulum,  reaching  one  side,  remained  there.  For 
example,  Mr.  Gait  was  a  zealous  champion  of  confederation, 
and  we  wiite  it  down,  with  a  hearty  feeling,  to  his  credit  At 
another  period  of  his  life  he  was  something  quite  different.  A 
band  of  men  gathered  together  in  Canada  shortly  after  the  toiy 
mob  had  burnt  the  parliament  buildings  in  Montreal,  and  euv 
culated  a  manife.sto  recommending  "  a  friendly  and  peaceful 
separation  from  British  connexion,  and  a  union  upon  equitable 
terms  with  the  jn  ^'fit  North  American  confederacy  of  "sovereign 
states."  A  number  ol  geuLleruen  of  good  standing  in  Canada, 
supported  the  scheme,  and  one  of  these  was  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait. 
There  would  be  nothing  striking  in  this  historical  morsel  but 
that,  a  few  months  ago,  while  trying  to  restrain  her  laughter, 
CSanada  stood  watching  the  same  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  as  Gana- 
dian  high  commisnoner  to  England,  endeavouring  to  set  flying 
no  less  a' kite  than  a  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the  empire. 
The  idea,  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Oalt,  is  not  original, 
and  even  in  the  way  of  second-hand  is  only  a  half-way  measure. 
For,  in  Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson  has  a  much  better  proposal, 
as  wu  leain  when  he  sings  of  the  time 

*'  When  fhs  war  dram  thioba  no  longer,  and  the  battte-flags  are  furled 
In  the  pnriiament  of  man,  the  fedention  of  the  world." 

But  as  the  Canadians  are  not  far  enough  advanced  yet  to  appre- 
ciate such  an  admirable  scheme  &s  this,  Mr.  Gait  should  have 
brought  the  project  out  in  a  story-book  rather  than  in  a  prao- 
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tical  way.  Had  Jules  Yeme  propoaed  all  those  elaborate  ideas 
of  his  to  the  Fvench  govenunent^  he  might  not  have  succeeded 
either,  hut  he  wisely  instead  put  them  forth  in  his  "Ten  Thou- 
sand Leagues  under  the  Sea,**  his  voyage  through  the  heayens, 

and  other  unusual  excursions.  Should  it  ever  occur  to  Mr.  Gait 
that  Lis  f«i(leration  plan  niiglit  be  cxt-cnded  so  as  to  take  in 
the  moon,  we  beseech  of  him  not  to  make  the  proposal  in  the 
formal  wav  eitlier  to  the  British  or  the  Canadian  fr<)vernmeut — 
as  so  surely  &s  he  does  they  will  not  take  kindly  to  the  scheme 
— ^but  simply  brin*]^  it  out  in  a  novel  If  we  except  this  one 
marvellous  idea»  so  far  as  relates  to  Air.  Qalt's  public  career,  his 
influence  upon  political  life  in  Canada  has  been  for  the  better, 
and  he  deserves  well  of  his  countrymea  As  his  mission  at  the 
court  of  Si.  James  has,  by  his  own  desire,  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  he  is  again  to  become  a  reddent  of  Canada,  we  only 
express  the  wish,  that  must  be  general,  that  the  country  may 
for  many  yc;ir.s  to  come  liave  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  pru- 
dence and  great  ability  in  public  matters.  We  beseech  of  hini> 
from  our  own  feeling,  and  on  behalf  of  Canadians,  however,  to 
purge  his  mind  of  this  federation  phantasm. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  new  ministry 
was  M.  Hector  L.  Langevin,  secretary  of  state  for  Canada* 
M.  Langevin  is  a  son  of  the  late  Jean  Langevin,  who  was  as- 
sistant dvil  secretary  under  Lords  Gosford  and  Sydenham. 
He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Quebec  on  the  25th  of  August,  18S6. 
Educated  in  the  city  of  his  birth  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  uliice  of  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin,  conelu»ling  hii>  course 
with  the  late  Sir  George  E.  Cartier.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1850.  Early  in  life  M.  Langevin  gave  evidence  of  the  first- 
rate  abilities  which  were  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  later  years.  In  connexion  with  the  practice  of  his 
profession  he  was  at  various  periods  the  editor  of  three  differ- 
ent newspapers,  of  the  Mdangea  ReUgieux»  and  the  Journal 
d^AffriGuUwre,  in  Montreal ;  and  of  the  Oourrier  du  Canada,  in 
Quebec  He  had  the  desire  common  to  so  many  aspiring  young 
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iiiL'ii  in  this  country  to  enter  political  life,  and  began  his  public 
career  in  the  capacity  of  mayor  of  Quebec,  to  whicli  oliicc  ho 
was  several  times  elected.  In  1S55,  ho  look  the  first  of  three 
prizes  for  an  essay  on  Canada,  written  for  circulation  in  Paris, 
in  which  paper  as  in  hia  other  contributions  he  gave  promise  of 
reaching  high  literary  eminence,  though,  somewhat  uoforiu- 
oateJy  for  letters,  the  public  charmer,  with  her  siren  tongue, 
won  him  for  her  own.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment, the  reader  remembers,  in  1857,  when  he  was  elected  for 
Dorchester.  Through  the  many  years  that  followed  till  death 
removed  M.  Cartier  from  the  scenes,  M.  Langevin  acted  the  part 
of  a  loyal,  and  skilful  second,  in  his  party,  though  the  eye  of 
Lower  Canada  lit  not  with  enthusiasm  save  when  it  fell  upon 
the  imposing  ligure  of  the  principal.  Vet  to  us,  M.  Lani^a'vin 
in  the  role  of  second  to  M.  Cartier,  seems  like  the  sun  acting 
.satellite  to  the  moon.  As  a  statesman,  to  M.  Cartier  we  can 
only  accord  a  second  place ;  to  M.  Langevin  we  give  a  first. 
If  no  tempest  come,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  "  ride  the  whirl* 
wind  and  direct  the  stonn."  Yet,  we  may  from  observing  the 
man  in  the  calm  judge  of  his  capacity  in  the  hour  of  tumult 
H.  Langevin  has  been  described  by  some  critics  as  a  narrow 
bigot,  caring  only  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  race,  and  grudgin-^ 
iiiitl  opposing  the  progress  of  his  English  brethren.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  these  are  the  accusations  of  persons  who  know 
jiot  M.  Langevin,  and  who  perhaps  cared  not  to  know  him, 
«ince  their  object  was  only  to  blacken.  Most  assuredly  is  the 
French  leader  loyal  to  the  race  whence  he  has  sprung :  there 
has  never  arisen  in  his  province  a  man  to  whom  the  best 
interests  of  French  Canadians  is  more  dear,  or  who  ip  advanc- 
ing those  interests  has  ever  displayed  more  earnestness,  wisdom 
and  ability.  But^  above  all  things,  we  believe  he  is  a  Cbna- 
dian.  Indeed,  what  we  want  is  such  public  men  as  M .  Lange- 
vin, to  keep  our  political  system  froui  tlic  niiiu  into  which  it 
shows  a  tendency  i<>  lali.  When  the  Acatlians  of  New  Bruns- 
vrick  sent  a  delegation  to  him  reverting  to  the  time  that 
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their  ancestors  were  expelled  from  tlieir  happy  homes  in  the 
Basin  olMi lias  and  to  all  the  dark  year.s  tlua  since  have  fal- 
len upon  the  uutciist  descendant,  M.  Langevin  pointed  out  to 
them  that  tho  past  was  now  a  sealed  book,  that  the  duty  of  the 
Acadian  as  well  as  of  the  French  Canadian  was  not  to  keep 
alive  the  remembrance  of  these  dark  hours,  but  to  feel  that  one 
and  both«  while  deing  well  not  to  foi^t  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  were  above  all  things  Oknadians,  enjo3riog  equal  privi- 
leges with  other  nationalities  in  the  provinces.  Of  this  nature 
has  heen  his  advice  times  without  number  to  the  people  of  his 
own  province,  uid  it  is  only  just  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  ex- 
ertions, a  more  liberal  spirit,  a  feeling  of  broader  eitizenship, 
has  <jrown  up  among  his  people.  We  do  not  wish  here  to  be 
undei-stood  as  tliinking  that  tl)e  province  of  Quebec  has  held 
a  monopoly  of  uncharital)lene.s.s ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  through  the  teaching  of  a  press  forced  into 
perfidious  work  by  the  needs  of  party^regard  Quebecwith  a  feel- 
ing at  once  narrow  and  unworthy.  Unfortunately,  the  Gkhe 
newspaper  has  been  foremost  in  promoting  the  bad  work  of  es- 
trangement, though  some  do  now  hope,  and  we  are  of  the  num- 
ber, that  the  worst  of  that  great  journal's  work  is  done ;  that» 
to  use  the  words  of  By  Blander » **  the  black  flag  has  been  hauled 
tlown."  Under  the«e  circumstances,  the  duty  of  Sir  Hector 
Langevin  to  his  province  is  rt'sistance,  but  with  more  than 
judicious  resistance,  and  a  patriotic  assertion  of  his  people'* 
rights,  he  is  not  to  be  charged.  M.  Langevin's  ability  as  a 
statesman  is,  as  we  have  said  already,  of  the  highest  order.  To 
a  comprehensive  understanding  he  brings  a  calm  and  nnwaiped 
judgmenti  while  so  ready  is  his  grasp,  and  so  aocuiate  his  view 
that  he  has  more  than  once  astonished  delegations  having  com- 
plex propositions  before  government,  by  his  readiness  in  un- 
ravelling and  inakin<^  plain  the  difficult  sides  of  the  question. 
To  all  who  meet  him  m  his  public  capacit}'  he  is  painstakini:: 
and  atrablc,  and  in  evcr>'  walk  of  life  comports  himseit'  witli 
that  courtesy  which  he  has  acquired  from  his  distinguished  an- 
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cestors.  In  this  respect  we  do  wish  .some  uf  his  blustering,, 
pompou.i  colleagues,  who  endeavour  to  supi>l y  by  aii-s  wliat  they 
lack  in  escutcheon,  would  try  to  emulate  him.  No  one  has 
ever  yet  proved  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  or  "  ot  good  family  " 
by  the  assumption  of  swagger ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  thereby 
shows  as  pkUkly  as  if  he  had  it  written  upon  his  front,  that  he^ 
is  low  bom,  and  not  a  gentleman.  Men  have  control  over  most 
of  the  events  in  their  lives,  bat  they  have  not  the  remotest  in- 
flnenoe  npon  their  own  birth ;  so  that  it  would  be  unjust  to- 
think  the  worse  of  a  man  in  exalted  place  that  he  Is  not  high- 
born.  A  large  number  of  our  public  men  have  sprung  from 
humble  parentage,  and  these  we  can  readily  forgive,  when  high 
upon  fortune's  steep,  for  endeavouring  to  uppoar  as  gentlemen  ; 
for  they  must  take  their  wives  and  their  daughteiN  to  Ottawa, 
and  go  to  court,  and  give  and  receive  calls,  and  hold  a  place  in 
social  life  proper  to  their  rank  in  the  publie  sphere ;  and  when 
such  men  deport  themselves  with  that  grace,  courtesy  and  toler- 
ance belonging  to  those  who  are  to  the  manner  bom,  they  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  those  whose  house  has  never  been 
seen  in  the  bud  but  always  in  the  tree.  But  the  person  whoi> 
plebeian  born,  wraps  himself  in  conceit  and  vulgar  pomp,  or  in 
that  brusque  bonhomie  which  sits  well  upon  some  imperial 
colonel,  and  that  the  parvcnv  counterfeits  only  to  travesty,  is 
plebeian  still ;  all  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  not  make 
Kim  whiter  than  the  "  great  unwashed "  of  whom  he  is,  but 
whom  he  despises.  In  1881,  with  the  approvi^  of  those  who 
set  no  store  on  gauds  or  title,  save  as  badges  of  merit,  and  of 
duty,  in  whatever  line,  well  and  faithfully  done,  her  Majesty 
conferred  upon  M.  Langeviu  the  order  of  knighthood,  which 
distinction  he  now  worthily  wears. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  council,  was  the 
minister  of  customs,  Mr.  S.  L,  Tilley.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  the  foremost  politician  in  ^»ew  Brun>)svick,  and,  in  the 
capacity  of  leader,  exhibited  talents  of  more  than  a  common 
order.   Unfortunately,  the  profession  of  politics  to  the  popular 
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minJ.  when  placed  in  the  moral  scale,  has  little  specific  p^ravity; 
and  the  person  who  enters  public  life  is  regarded  as  l)a\  mg 
taken  a  step  downwju-d.  But  through  all  the  years  tiiat  Hon. 
Leonard  Tilley  had  given  to  public  duty,  the  most  unscrui)u- 
lous  opponent  never  even  sought  to  put  any  tarnish  upon  his 
name.  So  upright  were  all  his  acts,  so  deep  and  "sincere  his 
moral  oonvictions^  so  able  his  administration  of  affiiirs,  and, 
wiihal,  80  zealous  was  he  In  (be  service  of  his  country,  thai  his 
name  was  a  very  tower  of  strength  to  his  party.  Once  indeed 
in  the  hnbbub  of  political  strife,  the  [K)palar  mind  lost  its 
balance  and  rejected  the  favourite,  but  when  reason  returned 
the  people  repaired  their  cruor,  and  placed  him  again  in  power. 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  warm  advocate  of  union,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  confederation  might  not  to  this  <lay 
have  comprehended  the  maritime  provinces,  but  for  his  firm 
and  decided  course  at  the  critical  time  when  New  Brunswick, 
was  the  pivot  ground  of  the  scheme,  Mr.  Tilley  brought  to  the 
•enlai^ged  sphere  of  politics  at  Ottawa,  a  mind  stored  with  the 
fruits  of  observation  and  experience,  a  penetrating  and  well- 
«ontiUned  intellect^  and  an  unerring  judgment  As  minister  of 
customs,  he  was  prompt  and  decisive,  but  he  displayed  such 
clearness  of  grasp  and  excellence  of  judgment  upon  every  ques- 
tion of  trade  or  linance  which  came  up,  that  it  was  apparent  he 
was  capable  of  much  higher  work  than  playing  the  role  of 
<;hief  custom-housu  olUcer.  An  important  occasion  was  soon  to 
arise  when  the  people  of  Canada  demanded  a  reorganization  of 
Che  laws  bearing  upon  trade  and  commerce;  and  in  Hon.  Leo- 
nard  Tilley  was  found  a  man  equal  to  the  emergeni^.  We  need 
not  here  do  more  than  refer  to  the  National  Poli^,  and  to  the 
laurels  that  have  fallen  to  Mr.  Tilley's  share  through  the  suc- 
cess of  that  measure,  which  is  indebted  in  so  great  a  degree  to 
his  financial  skill  and  keen  insight.  Among  modem  statesmen^ 
we  need  not  say  the  place  of  Hon.  (now  Sir)  Leonard  Tilley  is 
among  the  first;  and  to  this  qualification  he  adds  the  other  dis- 
tinction of  being  an  honest  luau.   There  are,  perhaps,  in  the 
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Oanadiau  Parliament  more  forcible  speakers  than  Sir  Leonard 
Tilley,  but  there  is  certainly  not  one  more  convincing;  and 
ibe  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  speech  is  by  looking  at  the 
results,  "  The  distinguishing  diaracteristie  of  Sir  Leonard  Til- 
ley,"  says  Mr.  Nicholas  Flood  Bavin,  in  his  sparkling  and  capi* 
tal  paper, "  Great  Speeches,"  in  the  Ch,nadia,n  M&nUdy, "  is  sin- 
cerity. No  man  could  appear  more  lost  in  his  subject.  This 
is  a  great  element  in  persuasiveness.  The  earnestness  is  en- 
liiuiccd  by  a  style  of  pure  Saxon  and  unatfceted  simplicity. 
His  ease  of  expression  would  at  once  mark  him  out  in  the 
English  house  of  commons,  and  the  audoritaa  with  which  he 
«peaks,  gives  him  weight  and  secures  a  following,  He  has  the 
rare  power  of  making  a  budget  speech  interesting,  a  power 
which  no  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  I  ever  heard  in  the  En- 
^Ush  house  of  commons  had,  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  coui'se,  always 
excepted  "  In  listening  to  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  we  hear  a  man 
who  makes  no  statement  that  has  not  received  thorough  exam- 
ination from  every  view,  no  opinion  that  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  deep  conviction ;  few,  if  any,  propositions  that  those 
who  follow  will  be  able  to  disprove.  The  critic  who  admn*es 
sound  and  fury  would  be  disappointed  in  Sir  Leonard  Tilley^ 
for  he  would  find  a  man  discussing  his  question  with  calm, 
earnest  dignity,  never  allowing  passion  to  huxry  him  into  ex* 
travaganoe,  but  firmly  maintaining  himself  upon  the  ground  of 
<K>mmon  sense.  Through  mxh  simple,  irresistible  force,  Mr. 
Oobden,  whom  Sir  Leonard  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  speaker 
strongly  resembles,  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  leading  orators 
in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  her  public  men. 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley's  public  career  is  one  that  some  of  our 
young  politicians  might  study  with  profit.  To  no  princijile 
in  private  or  political  life  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself  has 
he  ever  been  known  to  prove  faithless ;  and  in,  at  least,  one  no- 
table instance  the  sincerity  of  his  character  is  shown  in  strong 
contrast  to  what  others  phwed  in  circumstances  similar  to  his 
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own  might  have  done.  When  he  was  <aj^pointed  to  the  Govern- 
orship of  New  Brunswick,  no  one  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been,  all  his  life, a  devoted,  zealous,  and  uncompromising 
advocftte  of  total  abstinence.  Yet  they  believed  that  the  new 
Qoveroor  would  be  able  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  fall  in 
with  the  immemorial  cnstom  of  dispensing  wine  at  his  hospi- 
talities ;  but  during  the  tive  years  that  he  occupied  the  guber- 
natorial chair,  intoxicants  were  not  once  found  on  his  sideboard 
or  table.*  In  these  days  when  principle  so  often  gives  way  to 
expediency,  a  practical  example  of  tliis  kind  is  of  the  liiixhost 
nioinent.  Sir  Leonard  is  gracious  and  affable  to  all  with  wli.  iin 
his  duty  brings  him  in  contact,  and  it  would  certainly  be  taxin:^^ 
to  the  patience  of  Job  hinist  If  to  liave  to  listen  to,  expostulate 
with,  and  resist  the  shoals  of  delegations  that  visit  Ottawa  re- 
presenting thi8»  that,  and  the  other  "  interest,"  and  with  whom 
Sir  Leonard,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  adjuster  of  the  tariff 
law  is  brought  into  contact  Once  or  twice  he  has  hinted  at 
withdrawal  from  public  life,  but  his  province,  and  Canada  at 
large,  will  not  willingly  let  retire  from  her  service,  so  long  as 
health  remains,  a  son  to  whom  one  and  both  owe  so  much,  and 
who  has  been,  since  his  first  appearance  on  the  political 
scenes,  down  to  this  hour  a  credit  to  the  country  that  has  li  i^  ^^'h 
him  birth.  A  further  popularity  is  added  to  Sir  Leonard  in  tiio 
social  sphere,  by  the  grace  and  charming  manners  of  his  accom- 
plished wife.  Lady  Tiiley. 

A  member  whose  presence  would  be  felt  in  any  cabinet,  was 
Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  minister  of  marine  and  Bsheries,  who  had 
also  been  appointed  to  the  senate.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  had  a  pro- 
minent political  career  in  his  native  province,  New  Brunswick. 
He  was  a  keen-eyed  critic  and  a  powerful  assailant  out  of 
ofticc,  and  an  Armstrong  gun  in  a  ministry.  Mr.  George  Stew- 
art, jun.,  in  some  of  his  life-like  portraits  in  "Canada  under  DiiJ- 

*  We  may  be  pardooBd  fw  luTiiiff  taad»  tliu  rrfenttce,  seeing  thattlw  ^*  «nter*> 
ptUng  JooniAlbt,**      pfco«d«d  tu. 
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feriu"  has  this  telling  bit  of  description  with  reference  to  Mi-. 
Mitchell.  "  In  popularity  he  ahiiost  rivalled  Sir  John  himself. 
He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  redoubtable  foe  and  an  unforgiving 
enemj.  He  was  keen  in  debate,  quick  to  perceive  weakness  in 
an  opponent^  and  ready  on  the  instant  to  strike  him  down.  He 
always  spoke  eloquently  and  weU.  He  was  bold  but  did  not 
always  show  the  more  subtle  element  of  tact  which  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed.  He  was  vindictive  and  never  neglected 
to  pursue  an  enemy  with  relentless  fury.  In  executive  power 
he  had  few  ctiuals.  With  great  skill  he  mastered  the  miiiuLiju 
of  his  office,  and  his  department  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  cabinet."  Politicians  matching  themselve<4 
against  Mr.  Mitchell,  had  usually  come  to  grief.  When  a  clear- 
headed man  is  able  to  outwit  an  opponent  by  calmly  ponder* 
ing  the  situation  over,  as  the  careful  chess-player  looks  many 
moves  into  the  future  of  his  gsme,  he  is  not  unfrequentJy 
termed  a  trickster ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  who  had  been  guilty  of 
no  offence  save  possessing  the  ability  to  delve  a  yard  below 
the  mines  of  some  of  those  pitted  against  him,  received  the 
sobriquet  of  **  Bismarck."  For  a  brief  season  many  were  per- 
suaded that  the  clever  politician  dealt  in  naii^;ht  but  trea- 
sons, stratagems  and  s])oils;"  and  they  heard  without  won- 
der that  an  inverteljrate  lieutenant-governor  and  a  guilelcsR 
ministry  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  wiles.  As  this  is  not  a 
question  of  morals,  we  have  only  to  say  that  if  a  ministry  can 
not  resist  the  arts  and  a  governor  the  blandishments  of  one 
man,  it  were  a  pity  the  one  should  not  fail  and  the  other  be 
perverted.  There  is  in  the  record,  even  taking  the  distortions 
of  the  outwitted  ones,  little  to  bring  a  blush  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  less  that  the  historian  needs  to  condemn  or  excuse.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  department  given  to  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  at  this  time  tlie  most  iuiportaiit  in  tlie  public  ser- 
vice. With  the  energy  and  ability  which  are  his  in  such  a 
marked  degree,  he  vigorously  set  to  work  to  frame  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  various  fisheries,  a  task  requiring  a  vast  deal 
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of  consideration,  prudence  and  skill ;  and  he  likewibc  construct- 
ed a  system  of  regulations,  which,  with  *i  fuw  modifications 
only,  haa  existed  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  tlie  harbour 
improvements  begun,  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  light- 
houses, and  the  adoption  of  a  host  of  other  measures  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  sailor  and  the  fiahermaa  were  likewise  the  work 
of  bis  hands.  It  is  not  uncomplimentary  to  succeeding  officers^ 
or  even  to  the  present  clear-headed  and  thoroughly  able  incum- 
bent to  say  that  since  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell  left  the  department 
of  marine  and  Bsheries,  it  has  not  had  such  another  energetic 
and  capable  head.  Like  most  other  distinguished  public  men, 
though  the  pet  and  pride  of  their  constituents,  who  sometimes 
become  tlie  victim  of  reason  run  wrong,  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
once  rejected  on  appealing  to  his  constituents  in  Northumber- 
land, New  Brunswick,  being  defeated  by  one  of  the  local  millers 
of  that  place.  His  tireless  figure  has  returned  again  to  the 
commons,  however,  and  he  is  now,  as  always,  with  sleeves  rolled 
up,  battling  for  the  interests  of  the  constituents  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  call  him  their  representative.  The  country  is 
still  to  hear  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Mitchell ;  and  it  would,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted,  be  a  loss  to  the  dominion  to  have  tiuch 
a  splendid  ability  out  of  liarncss. 

The  minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  P.  How- 
land,  whom  we  have  already  seen  on  several  occasions,  and 
whose  figure  is  one  the  reader  of  Canadian  history  will  not 
hesitate  to  admire^  was  one  of  the  "  commercial  magnates  "  of 
Toronto'  when  he  entered  public  life.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  State,  but  removing  to  Toronto  in  his  youth,  he  never 
knew  sympathy  for  any  other  country  than  the  Canada  to 
whom  he  has  since  been  as  much  indebted,  as  she  has  been  to 
him.  We  have  alrcacly  seen  that  Mr.  Rowland  entered  public 
life  in  1857,  when  he  was  elected,  in  the  reform  interest,  for 
the  west-riding  of  York.  The  good  judgment,  caution  and 
foresight  which  had  made  him  foremost  among  men  of  busi- 
ness, soon  elevated  him  to  the  ranks  of  tlie  prominent  members 
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of  the  legislature,  and,  as  has  been  recorJei^l  already,  though  he 
■was  never  unfjiitliful  to  his  principles,  he  had  true  patriotism 
enough  sometimes  to  shut  his  ears  to  the  narrow  dictates  of 
party,  and  lend  himself  heai-t  and  hand  to  his  country.  That 
we  do  not  overestimate  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Howland,  is 
proven,  if  in  nothing  else*  with  abundant  force  by  the  assaults- 
to  which  he  was  from  time  to  time  subjected  by  the  Globe,  But 
Mr.  Howland's  sense  of  duty  was  always  stronger  than  his 
dread  of  newspapers,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  face  the  thun* 
der  at  the  call  of  his  country's  interests.  At  a  meetinn^  held  in 
Toronto  after  the  formation  of  the  first  doiniiiion  ministry,  Mr. 
Howland  and  Hon.  Win.  McDougall,  botli  of  whom  made  an 
able  defence  of  their  course  in  entering  the  coalition,  were 
lead  out  of  the  reform  party.  At  this  meeting  the  grit  tyrant 
was  the  swayinj^  spirit.  A  perusal  of  the  speeches  shows  that 
both  Messrs.  Howland  and  McDougall  ably  defended  them- 
selves; but  they  had  to  reckon  not  alone  with  a  question  of 
right  or  wrong,  or  of  duty  to  party,  but  with  an  all-powerful 
chief  burning  with  revenge  towards  the  two  men  who  had  re* 
fused  to  follow  him  from  the  coalition  cabinet,  and  an  ambition, 
that,  like  a  high-blooded  horse,  which  becomes  the  more  un- 
manageable tlie  lonfjTcr  it  is  kept  confined,  had  now  passed  res- 
traint, and  could  not  be  appeased  by  anything  short  of  office, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  that  bad  crossed  its  path.  Mr.  How- 
land received  the  dicta  of  excommunication  with  somewhat  of 
indifference,  but  when  the  time  arrived  that  set  him  free  to 
.  show  his  party  preferences,  he  hesitated  not  in  returning  to  his 
first  love.  In  July,  1868,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario ;  and  in  later  years  received  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood,  an  honour,  which,  if  a  badge  of  recognition  to  merits  he 
had  undoubtedly  won. 

Already  have  we  bad  occasional  frlimpses  of  tl>e  postmaster- 
general.  We  first  iiH't  liim  as  a  Mudeiit  in  tlie  law  ofiico  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  and  alterwards,  in  185J>,  as  a  representa- 
tive for  Kingston  in  the  legislative  council.  Four  years  after 
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this  date  gout  created  a  place  for  the  talented  young  lawyer, 
by  carrying  off  Sir  Allan  ^lacNab,  speaker  of  the  upper 
«haraber.   He  became  a  member  of  the  executive  council  and 
commissioner  of  crown  lands  in  1864,  which  position  he  re- 
tained till  the  union,  when  he  became  postmaster  general  Mr. 
Campbell  entered  public  life  as  a  liberal-oon8ervative»  and  has 
always  remained  true  to  his  luth.   He  led  the  government  in 
the  legislative  council  of  old  Canada  from  1(S.38  uaul  ISiJT,  and 
in  the  senate  from  the  latter  period  till  1S7.S.    But  in  the  last- 
named  year  the  f^'ovemment  of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  party,  and  Mr.  Campbell  thereafter, 
till  the  return  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  to  power,  led  the  op- 
position in  the  upper  house.   Under  the  restored  Maodonald 
ministry  he  has  held  different  portfolios,  and  Is  at  present  min« 
ister  of  justice  and  leader  of  the  government  in  the  senate. 
He  was  created  a  knight  C.  M.  Q.  by  her  Majesty  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1879.   It  is  perhaps  rather  unfortunate  for  those  who 
are  striving  for  the  abolition  of  the  senate,  that  such  men  as  Sir 
AlexEmider  Campbell  .should  be  found  among  the  membership 
of  that  Ixjdy ;  for  it  defeats  the  argument  that  the  in.-stitution 
is  entirely  useless,  since  its  supporters  will  readily  point  to  some 
of  its  al  ile  men,  and  to  the  legislation  which  they  have  accom- 
plished.   Yet  there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  the  question  which 
proves  that  this  contention  is  hoUow.  A  certain  firm  erects 
a  huge  bakery  in  which  it  employs  the  best  skill  and  labour 
that  can  be  obtained,  having  abundance  of  fael  and  unlimited 
tiers  of  ovens ;  but  not  content  with  the  unbounded  capacity 
for  work  in  this  establishment,  it  builds  another  ei^ually  as  im- 
posinjj  and  costly,  and  employs  a  large  stall"  of  heavily-paid 
workmen.     A  travelK-r  passing  the  way  stands  l)ewildercd 
before  the  new  pile  and  asks,  Why  this  grand  .structure  i  au<l 
the  firm  answers  him,  O  they  now  and  again  bake  a  loaf  in 
that  building.    But,  still  queries  the  nigh  dumbfounded  stran- 
ger,couldyounotdoallyour  baking  in  the  other  establishment? 
Ye&  Then  why  did  you  build,  and  why  do  you  maintftin 
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this  second  bakery  ?  That  stranger  has  stood  since  by  the  im- 
posing (nlej  and  received  no  answer,  save  that  which  echo,  ever 
Tinging,  gives.  There  are,  it  is  tme,  other  and  weightier  rea- 
sons offered  for  maintaining  the  ''old  feudal  estate,"*  but  a 
very  rude  attempt  at  illustrating  the  same  by  figure  shows 
that  they  are  as  untenable  as  the  fidlacy  just  pointed  out.  In 
such  ail  institution  a  man  with  the  wide  understan.liriLr  and 
the  calm  judicial  character  <»f  Sir  Alcxauder  Campbell  is  as 
much  out  of  place  as  would  be  admiral  Di'ake  at  sea  on  a 
waterlogged  barge,  without  sail  or  oar. 


*  This  is  "Byttaader't "  tenu  for  the  Upper  Uoum* 


CHAPTER  XVUL 

THE  NEW  BEGIME. 

BUT  now  tii6  storm  was  over  and  the  ship  of  state  which  had 
been  tossed  by  so  many  tempests^  rode  safely  at  her  mo(»v 
'  ings.  The  country  looked  hopefully  into  the  f utnre  for  politi- 
cal peace,  and  believed  that  such  would  l>e  the  fruit  of  this 

wider  Vtrrjilierhood,  knitted  together  by  ihc  bonds  of  political 
and  coniiiiei  cial  interest.  But  Mr.  George  Brown  and  his  sore- 
heads were  not  happy,  and  the  untamable  chief  set  himself  to 
work,  once  more,  to  foment  party  discord.  A  few  days  before 
Mr.  John  A  Macdonald's  new  ministry  was  announced,  a  con- 
vention of  reformers  was  held  at  Toronto,  at  which  the  proposed 
coalition  was  denounced  in  no  charitable  language.  Messrs, 
McDougall  and  Howland  happened  to  be  in  Toronto  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  and  were  considerately  invited  to  attend,  on  the 
principle  of  the  magistrate  who,  though  qnite  clear  as  to  the 
puni.-^liiiient  he  is  about  to  inthet,  generously  resolves  to  hear 
what  the  culprit  Itefore  the  bar  "  has  to  say  for  himself."  The 
two  reform  sinners  appeared  without  much  trepidation  before 
the  grit  tyrant  and  his  satraps.  Mr.  Howland  said  a  nesv  era 
was  to  be  inaugurated ;  that  the  past  had  been  wiped  out  as  if  it 
had  never  existed ;  that  it  was  not  the  duty  now  of  one  party, 
but  of  all,  to  lend  its  support  to  the  governing  body  under  the 
new  f^ime.  Mr.  McDougall's  defence  was  still  more  telling 
than  that  of  his  fellow  culprit,  and  those  who  watched  the  ef« 
feet  of  the  address  upon  the  meeting, '  saw  that  the  underlings 
had  begun  to  look  at  the  coalition  in  a  did'erent  light.    liuL  a^ 

we  have  elsewhere  said  the  question  was  not  one  between  these 
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two  refonners  and  public  duty,  or  party  duty,  but  between 
themselves  and  a  thwarted  ambition.  They  could  not  hope  for 
merey,  though  the  satraps  had  shown  unmistakable  signs  of 
softening ;  and  they  got  none.  The  ireful  and  disappointed  ty- 
rant sought  not  the  aid  of  ruses  or  obscure  phrase  to  doak  his 
feelings.  He  simply  read  the  two  contaminated  ones  out  of  the 
party.  It  may  Ijl  said  that  since  that  day  Mr.  McDougali, 
though  desei  v  iiiL,^  a  better  fate,  has  been  a  sort  of  political 
Ishmaei  wandeniig  over  the  land  ;  though  Afr,  Howland,  in  due 
time — when  the  period  arrived  that  his  secession  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  original  compact — ^returned  to  bis  first  love. 

The  general  election  for  the  house  of  commons  was  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  autumn.  Quebec  and  Ontario  em- 
phasized their  approval  of  union  and  coalition  by  returning 
overwhehning  majorities  of  ministerialists ;  and  Gkorge  Brown 
was  defeated  in  South  Ontario.  Coercion  is  a  wholesome  policy 
when  dealing  with  the  dagger  and  dynamite,  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  expedient  in  Canadian  |njlit  ics  ;  as  George  Brown  ascer- 
tained, but,  as  we  might  have  suppo.sed,  without  reaping  any 
profit  from  the  lesson.    Though  the  dark-age  organs,  and  the 

anti "  politicians  of  New  Brunswick  had  waged  bitter  war 
against  all  who  had  favoured  union,  the  ministry  there  carried 
twelve  of  the  6fteen  seats.  Nova  Scotia  had  been  caught  by 
a  counter  breeze  and  driven  back  from  her  late  position.  Dr. 
Tapper  had  worsted  Joseph  Howe  before  the  imperial  minis- 
ters, but  the  letter  had  the  poti  mortem  victory  before  the 
province.  For  once  the  sturdy  doctor  found  that  neither  his 
lungs  nor  his  courage  were  sufficient  against  the  stream  of 
burning  eloquence  that  flowed  from  the  "  Great  Anti."  The 
battle  for  the  confederates  was  an  ith  r  Flodden,  one  man 
only,  and  he,  Dr.  Tupper»  reaching  Ottawa  with  a  tattered  flag. 
•  Eighteen  sturdy  antis  were  sent  up  from  the  distant  peninsula 
to  the  first  dominion  parliament.  Probably  Messrs.  Howe  and 
Annand  had  led  the  people  to  think  that  a  migority  of  anti- 
unnio  men  at  Ottawa  might  be  able  to  unseal  the  fiite  of  the 
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province:  but,  confiding  people,  they  were  soon  to  see  that 
they  might  as  well  have  supposed  them  capable  of  ejecting 
the  quatieriiig  of  the  moon.  Yet  it  was  a  triumph  for  Joseph 
Howe,  a  sort  of  local  treatment  for  a  very  sore  wound.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  great  Nova  Scotia  orator  was  a  sincere 
patriot,  but,  like  some  other  clever  men  he  possessed  in  no 
little  degree  a  sense  of  self-importance  which  sometimes 
dimmed  or  distorted  his  vision.  The  question  of  confedera- 
tion to  lum  may  have,  in  the  beginning,  presented  itself  ai> 
a  political  problem  to  be  wui  ked  out  in  its  beaririL's  on  the 
public  weal,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  Jjr.  Tupper 
assumed  the  lead  and  the  great  orator  found  himself  in  the 
place  of  second, the  question  became  an  argitmerUum  ad  fiomU 
nem.  It  became,  it  is  hardly  unfisur  to  the  man's  illustrious 
memory  to  say,  a  question  not  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
aide  of  union,  but  between  the  champions  of  confederation  and 
Joseph  Howe :  like  some  of  those  persons  who  take  the  field 
in  the  interests  of  a  moral  question  such  as  temperance,  from 
the  dictates  of  philanthropy  and  duty,  but  who,  as  the  work 
goes  on  and  they  meet  rebuffs,  gradually  become  embittered, 
liatiug  tliose  whom  they  o])j*u.se  and  from  whom  they  <litiei\ 
breathing  uncharitableness  instead  of  good- will,  losing  sight  of 
the  ori^nal  motives  and  making  personal  what  was  at  the  out- 
set only  a  question  of  love  for  their  fellowmcn. 

Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  provide  each  province  with 
a  little  government  of  its  own.  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Ohauveau  became 
premier  of  Quebec,  and,  through  the  friendship  of  Sir  John, 
Hon.  John  Sandfield  Maodonald  secured  the  leadership  in  On- 
tario, and  formed  a  coalition  which  had  a  useful  career  for  the 
four  yeai-s  succeeding.  The  two  premiers  w  ere  also  elected  to 
the  federal  parliament,  as  were  many  other  prominent  politi- 
cians from  the  same  parliaments;  but  following  the  example 
of  Kova  Scotia  and  Isew  i^runswick,  which  had  passed  acts 
making  dual  representation  impossible,  the  anomaly  was  after  a 
time  abolished.  During  the  lull  between  the  election  and  Ihe- 
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meeting  of  parliament,  the  chief  morsel  supplied  to  gossip  was 
the  resignation,  by  Mr.  A,  T.  Gait,  of  the  portfolio  of  finance. 
The  true  cause  of  the  step  wa.s  the  inharmoTiioiis  relations 
which  existed  between  the  i  curing  minister  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  diversity  between  his  opinions  and  theirs  on 
certain  public  questions.  While  these  relations  wore  their 
worst  feature,  the  policy  of  the  finance  minister  was  condemn- 
ed In  unmeasured  terms  by  the  opposition  press,  which  declared 
that  Mr.  Qalt,  by  his  Currency  Act,  had  deliberately  &iroared 
the  bank  of  Montreal  at  the  expense  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions, tliat  the  unfavourable  turn  which  commerce  had  taken, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Cuimoercial  Bank  was  due  to  his  dia- 
honest  and  unwise  course.  Finding  little  sympathy''  and 
support  among  his  colleagues,  and  a  storm  of  censure  from  the 
enemy,  Mr.  Gait  resigned.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  his 
private  affairs,  he  stated,  induced  him  to  take  the  step.  We 
Buppose  he  had  the  right  to  make  whatever  explanation  he 
pleased.  There  are  some  things  which  are  just  as  well  kept 
from  the  coarse  gaze  of  the  people.  The  appointment  of  Hon. 
J.  R  Oauchon  to  the  speakership  of  the  senate  was  a  subject 
that  helped  to  keep  the  public  from  going  to  sleep.  M.  Cau- 
<;hon  was  a  Frenchman  with  a  bitter  ton'aie,  who  had  said 
many  stinging  things,  and  wounded  a  battalion  of  public  men 
in  his  time ;  but  he  had  also  written  a  pamphlet  Vunion  des 
Provinces  de  VAmerique  Britamque  du  Nord,  which  proved 
an  important  factor  in  moulding  opinion  favourably  to  the 
union,  lending  .the  force  of  his  unruly  tongue  also  to  the  same 
«nd ;  and  Sir  John  and  his  French  colleagues  believed  that  he 
was  entitled,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  to  the  promotion 
mentioned.  M.  Caudion  proved  himself  an  admirable  speaker, 
bringing  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  a  becoming  dignity,  to  the 
chair. 

The  new  parliament  met  at  Ottawa  on  the  7th  of  November. 
To  the  Canadian  spectator  a  large  number  of  the  faces  in  the 
commons  were  new,  the  entire  thirty-four  representatives  from 
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the  maritime  provinoGS  being  sinngera.  Among  the  latter 
were  Joseph  Howe,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  day,  & 
man  %vho  could  carry  his  audience  by  his  passionate  eloquence 
as  the  .sweeping  wind  sways  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  who» 
l  >esides  a  distinguished  public  career,  Imd  made  some  creditable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  pix>vince,  and  written  some 
florid  poetry,  which  however  will  not  add  many  cubits  to  his 
stature ;  Dr.  Tupper,  his  opponent^  and  of  whom  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  another  place;  Hoa  Albert  J.  Smith,  a 
competent  lawyer  with  a  strong  tendency,  under  provocation, 
to  lose  his  temper,  talk  rubbish,  and  forget  his  dignity,  yet  being^ 
capable  of  making  a  slashing  speech  at  times,  and  administer- 
ing a  good  deal  of  judicious  annoyance  to  an  opponent;  Charlea 
Fisher,  who  was  an  awkward  but  able  lawyer,  a  comparatively 
mediocre  politician  when  in  olfice,  Init  a  very  battering-iam, 
torpedo-boat,  and  many  other  things  coiii|)ounded  wlien  assail- 
ing a  ministry  ;  Timothy  Warren  Anglin,  who  was  to  the 
politics  of  his  time  what  the  stage-coach  is  in  a  railway  age, 
and  the  carrier-pigeon  in  the  days  of  electricity— a  man  with  & 
strong  and  stubborn  intellect,  capable  of  a  vast  grasp,  and  en> 
dowed  with  an  extraordinary  memory — a  forcible  but  diffuse 
speaker,  who  made  long  excursions  in  the  by-ways  of  hisaigu- 
ment,  seldom  delivering  a  speech  within  bounds  suitable  to  the 
time  of  those  whose  temporal  span  is  fixed  at  three  score  and  ten, 
and  whose  patience  is  only  good.  The  most  important"  new 
face  "  from  Ontario  wa.s  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  of  whom, 
in  another  place,  we  shall  have  just  a  woixi  or  two  to  say. 

Hon.  James  CkK:kbum  was  elected  to  the  speakership  of  the 
commons.  The  ministerial  speech  contained  the  usual  con- 
gratulations and  foreshadowed  the  sessional  programme.  On 
the  address  there  was  some  hot  discussion,  and  when  the  Demos- 
thenes from  down  by  the  sea  rose  to  state  why  his  province 
was  dissatisfled  with  the  compact,  every  whisper  was  stilled* 
every  niember  sat  with  head  thrust  forward.  Whether  it  was 
that  ex[>ectation  had  looked  for  too  much,  or  that  the  speaker 
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failed  to  attain  his  usual  height,  there  was  no  little  disappoint- 
ment, and  Dr.  Tiipper  following,  fairly  riddled  the  argument  of 
the  great  orator  by  pointing  out  several  inconsistencies  in  his 
speecli,  and  proving  that  tlie  union  issue  had  not  been  fairly 
presented  (o  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  address  was  car- 
ried without  a  division,  and  Howe  sitting  at  his  desk,  the  em- 
bodiment of  grim  dissatisfaction,  reminded  ihe  on^looker  of  a 
volcano  at  rest,  after  a  violent  eruption.  The  chief  business 
of  the  new  parliament  was  an  act  reducing  the  rates  of  postage 
and  organizing  the  post  otiBoe  savings  bank  system;  and  a 
measure  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  the  route  to  be  determined  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  terms  when  obtaining  the  imperial 
loan. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ]>lace  the  telegraph  system  under 
government  control  a.s  bad  been  done  in  Great  Britain^  but 
some  of  the  grits  said,  Why  not  at  once  put  the  newspapers, 
and  the  writing  of  private  letters,  and  our  ledgers,  and  our 
man-servants,  and  our  maid-servants,  and  our  oxen,  and  our 
asses,  and  everything  that  is  ours  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment ?  and  for  once,  the  grits  took,  probably,  a  very  whole- 
some and  correct  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  the  duty  of 
government  to  take  charge  of  railways,  and  telegraph  lines, 
and  st4?amer8,  in  order  that  tliese  may  be  run  and  managed 
properly  ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  use  the  powers  in  their  hands 
to  have  them  so  conducted.  If  two  maii-coach  drivers  get 
into  the  habit  of  running  into  each  other  as  they  pass  on  dark 
nights,  breaking  the  bones  of  passengers  and  destroying  pro- 
perty, it  is  not  the  duty  of  government  to  mount  the  box  and 
drive  the  coaches ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  one  and 
both  carry  lights;  that  each  takes  his  own  side  of  the  road;  that 
in  certain  places  he  must  not  drive  at  greater  speed  than  may 
be  prescribed  ;  and  that,  failing  to  observe  these  conditions,  he 
pay  ;t  fine  or  sutfer  other  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  government,  let  us  repeat,  to  manage 
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railways — ^unless  under  some  exceptional  condition — but  it  is 
its  duty  to  protect  the  public  againiit  railway  monopolies  by  so 
framing  its  legislation  as  to  main  tain  competition  and  make 
aggregation  and  monopoly  impossible.  The  tendency  in  this 
age  of  gigantic  pii)>lic  enterprise,  like  in  England  under  the 
heptarchy,  is  for  the  greater  to  absorb  or  swallow  the  lesser, 
and  half  a  glance  shows  us  that  this  centralization  is  going  on 
in  monster  corporate  affairs,  the  weaker  day  by  day  vanishing 
from  the  scene,  falling  a  victim  to  the  coercion  or  the  bribe  of 
the  stronger.  Watching  the  Qrand  Trunk  and  the  Canada  Pa- 
cific railways  in  this  country  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  pair  of  whales  devouring  all  the  smaller  fish  that  come  in 
their  way,  and  halting  on  occasion,  tiying  to  bolt  one  another. 
Corporation  is  rapidly  becoming  king  in  Canada  lis  ui  Uie  re- 
public, and  the  duty  of  our  government  is  to  thwart  him.* 

Hon,  John  Rose  assumed  charge  of  the  department  ot  ti nance, 
vacated  by  Mr.  Gait,  and  applied  himself  with  diligent  iaeal  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  reform  press  said  he  was  only 
a  "  baby  in  finance,"  but  censure  being  the  platform  of  oppo- 
sition, the  statement  did  not  overwhelm  the  new  official,  who 
made  a  vety  efficient  and  clear-sighted  administrator.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  Hon.  Wm.  McDougall  moved  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions based  on  the  liOth  section  of  the  British  NoHh  Ame- 
lica  Act  ])roviding  for  tlie  incorporation  of  llupert's  Laii  1  and 
the  North- West  territory  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  After 
a  week's  disciiHslon  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  an 
address  embodying  the  same  was  forwarded  to  the  Queen's 
government,  On  the  2l8t  of  December,  parliament  adjourned 
till  the  20th  of  March,  the  object  of  the  long  interim  being  to 
give  the  local  legislatures  an  opportunity  to  complete  their  ses- 
sions. The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fergusson-Blair,  president  of  the  legislative  council,  a  man  of 

*  The  ifrriter  must  not  be  conildered  n  bavlng  any  freling  I  ut  det«KUtion  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  B<>ci»H<t<«,  <>ni>  of  wli'io-  <>\pouiidan  nafortoaatdy  i«  th«  fine 
Ability  of  Mr.  Henry  George  luokiug  luuiiy  awry. 
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moderate  views — with  preferences  for  the  liberal  pai*ty — and 
genuinely  devoted  to  his  country  s  interests. 

During  the  recess,  Howe  again  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  full  harness  thundered  around  his  little  province, 
declaring  that  the  tie  must  be  broken."  The  local  legislature 
met  on  the  30th  of  January.  1868,  and  an  address  was  passed 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  "  the  act  for  the  union  of 
Canada  aud  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  as  related  to 
Nova  Scotia."  Four  provincial  delegates,  with  Howe  at  their 
head,  were  depuU-d  to  lay  the  address  at  the  loot  of  the  throne, 
but  the  ambassadors  of  disintegration  were  confronted  at  the 
home  office  by  Dr.  Tupper,  who  once  again  carried  away  the 
laurels.  When  the  Dominion  parliament  met,  the  opposition 
censured  the  government  for  having  sent  Dr.  Tupper  to  London, 
but  in  a  little  grew  ashamed  of  this  contention,  and  said  no  more 
about  it  And  now,  while  the  commons  was  in  the  midst  of  its 
duties,  an  event  happened  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  country  and  brought  legislation  to  a  stand-still.  One  of  the 
ablest  members  in  the  house,  and  perhaps  its  most  brilliant 
orator,  was  Thoma.s  D'Arcy  McGue.  A  short  sketch  of  his 
career  must  be  interesting  to  all  so  familiar  with  iiis  name  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  untimely  end.  He  was  bom  of  humble 
parents  in  the  County  of  Louth,  Ireland,  in  1825.  The  advan- 
tages of  higher  education,  whieb  were  ,  open  only  to  the  rich 
man's  son,  were  denied  to  young  McOee ;  yet»  young  eagle  that 
he  was,  he  aimed  to  soar,  and  no  circumstance  could  tranmiel 
the  yearning  spirit  within  his  breast.  He  had  the  flashing 
eloquence  of  his  nation,  that  gift  which  no  Irishman  ever 
acquires  by  putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth  or  goin<j^  down  by  the 
shore  to  declaim  above  the  thunders  of  the  surf;  for  the  kind 
fairy  who  still  lingers  about  the  L,Mcen  springs  in  the  wild 
valleys,  or  visits  the  cabin  at  night,  when  the  peasant  sleeps, 
gives  him  this  grace  for  naught ;  and  he  appears  upon  his  fii-st 
platform  an  orator,  though  untaught,  as  the  duckling  swims 
who  has  had  no  lesson.    When  young  McQee  reached  his 
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seventeenth  year,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  new  world,  where 
his  ardent  fancy  painted  hiia  a  name  and  high  position  ;  and 
on  reacliinjr  New  York,  plunged  like  a  red-hot  camiun-.shot 
into  journalism.    McGee  has  been  described  by  those  who 
enjoyed  nothing  in  common  with  him  aave  the  Caucasian 
relationship  as  being  an  impulsive  liberator  of  the  loud- 
mouth description,  only  somewhat  brilliant^  and  ambitious 
to  help  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Some  of  this  k  true  as  &r  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  bu^k  of  that  splen- 
did but  rudderless  ability.  Mr.  HeGee  was  an  ardent  patriot 
but  his  patriotism  was  not  a  cause  but  a  consequence,  the  out- 
come indeed  of  a  wild  poetic  sentiment,  which  deli<;hte<l  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  weavinj;'  impossible  schemes  in  impracticable 
Hpheics.    He  waH  more  poet  than  patriol  or  politician,  yet  is 
his  verse  third-rate  and  disorderly  as  his  early  career,  giving 
proof  that  their  owner  mistook  the  merchandise  of  the  muse 
for  a  sentiment  that  it  was  tiie  duty  of  its  possessor  to  stifle, 
but  which  here  and  there,  and  manifestly  against  the  author's 
will,  displayed  true  notes  which  indicated  the  **  soul  of  song," 
like  the  jets  which,  bursting  up,  tell  of  the  subteiranean  waters. 
This  young  man,  on  the  New  York  press,  pouring  out  brilliant 
and  reckless  writing  to  a  class  that  devoured  as  they  wondered, 
was  like  a  blood  colt,  unl>roken  and  full  of  fire,  that  some  ad- 
mirer deliberately  harnesses  into  i-egulation  work.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  chronicle  casualities,  for  they  will  be  predicated 
of  such  a  procedure.   But  young  McGee  became  famous,  and 
after  his  name  had  grown  familiar  through  Ireland,  he  re- 
turned to  his  nadve  country,  in  1845,  and  became  editor  of 
the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal.   But  to  this  young  eagle  the 
Journal  was  an  old  coach,  too  slow  for  the  time  and  his  ambi- 
tion; and  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  Charles  Gavan  Du%  and 
several  other  firebrands,  who  could  see  everj'thing  and  every- 
where under  the  sun  except  befort.  them,  and  became  one  of 
the  writers  on  the  Nfftion.    Setting  oH;'  mere  harnilcs^?  fire- 
works soon  ioai  its  charm  for  him ;  oveutually  he  was  lured 
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into  the  Smith  O'Brien  chimera^aad  fled  from  Ireland  dis- 
guised  as  a  priest  He  bad  gone  op  like  a  rocket  and  come 
down  like  a  burnt  stick.  He  tben  estabtisbed  tbe  New  York 
Nation,  a  weekly  joamal  containipg;  issue  after  issue,  im- 
prudenee  and  fire ;  and  with  tbis  minister  of  bis  mad  spirits  be 
sttoceeded  in  conynlsing  the  Irish  population  of  New  York  till 
Bishop  Hughes  interfered, and  tjuietly  put  his  foot  on  the  pub- 
lication. Out  of  the  ashes  of  this  dead  brand  arose  The  A  rticr- 
icnn  Celt,  \v]iich  was  established  in  Boston.  About  this  time, 
through  what  means  no  one  can  tell,  McGee  suddenly  paused 
and  asked  himself:  Have  I  been  on  tbe  right  road  ?  Have  I 
used  tbe  talent  I  possess  in  tbe  proper  way  1  Have  I  any  bope- 
of  acbieving  that  for  wbicb  I  aim,  by  following  oat  tbe  course 
I  have  so  long  pursued  ?  To  all  these  queries  bis  mind  returned, 
and  bis  career  returned,  negations.  And,  struck  like  Saul  with 
sudden  conyiction,  be  was  from  tbat  hour  a  ebanged  man. 
Henceforth  he  resolved  not  alone  to  pursue  a  new  way,  but  to 
endeavour  to  make  amends  for  the  past.  He  removed  to  Buf- 
falo, and  there  for  four  years  i.s>sued  the  Celt,  no  longer  a  fiery 
dragon,  but  the  bearer  of  messages  of  peace  and  good-will.  The 
fame  of  the  editor  spread  over  the  continent,  and  he  made 
several  visits  to  Canada  lecturing  in  the  chief  towns.  At  length, 
in  1857,  at  tbe  earnest  request  of  a  large  number  of  Iri^h 
Citbolics,  be  removed  to  Montreal,  wbere  he  established  The 
New  Era,  in  wbicb,  with  masterly  eloquence,  and  strong  and 
searching  argument,  be  advocated  a  federation  of  tbe  British 
North  American  colonies.  He  had  now,  once  admitted  into- 
political  fellowsliip  witli  British  colonists,  Lfrown  an  ardent 
supporter  of  injp.'rial  iri'^titutions  ; — and  bluudshot  eyes  in  the 
lodges  of  the  Fenian  lirutherhood  began  to  lower  ominously 
upon  him.  We  have  already  introduced  him  to  the  reader  on 
his  entry  into  parliament  for  Montreal,  and  pass  on  to  tbe  period 
of  tbe  election  after  the  union.  Time  and  residence  among 
British  colonists  bad  surely  wrought  strange  changes  in  tbis> 
man.  He  was  now  an  impassioned  devotee  of  the  Queen,  and 
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^-regarded  the  invasion  of  this  country  by  the  Fenians  with  no 
•feelin^^  sliort  of  horror.    The  Irish  in  Montreal,  in  proportion  at* 
/the  man  expressed  regret  for  the  past,  began  to  fall  off  from 
h\m,  and  he  narrowly  escai>ed  defeat  at  the  general  election 
after  the  union.    He  was  then  stricken  down  by  sickness  from 
which  he  rallied  slowly,  but  eventually  took  his  |»laee  in  the 
•commons  agiun.  He  had  received  many  letters  making  threats 
upon  his  life  from  members  of  the  same  bloody  brotherhood 
who  are  now  busy  with  dynamite ;  and  the  shadow  of  impend- 
ing doom  fell  across  his  path.    He  who  had  been  once  so  jovial 
a  I  the  festive  board,  so  lightsome  and  brilliant  in  speech,  had 
grown  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  and  seldoni  \\  as    tM-n  to 
smile.    On  the  evening  of  the  Cth  of  April,  he  drliN  t  red  one  of 
his  most  masterly  and  statesman -like  speeches  in  the  commons, 
•counselling  the  adoption  of  pacific  measures  towards  Nova 
Scotia.   The  bouse  adjourned  about  two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
>tng,  and  the  members  departed  for  their  homes.  McQee  accom- 
panied by  several  others,  who  parted  with  him  at  the  comer  of 
'Sparks  and  Metcalfe  streets,  proceeded  towards  his  own  lodg- 
'ing-house  on  Sparks  street.   As  he  was  engaged  inserting  his 
ikey  in  the  latch,  a  figure  which  had  been  crouched  by  the  door 
•awaiting  liis  coming  rose  and  fired  a  pistol.    The  ball  crashed 
thr()Ui.!;li  McGee's  brain,  anii  lie  fell  dead  across  the  threslioid. 
In  a  few  moments  a  crowd  was  about  the  spot,  but  no  trace  of 
the  assassin  could  be  found*    When  the  wires  flashed' the  news 
•abroad,  the  country  was  paralyzed  with  horror.   On  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  a  voice  inarticulate  with  emotion  and  sorrow,  Sir 
John  Macdonald  rose  and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house, 
paying  tribute  In  well  chosen  words  to  the  eminent  qoilillis 
•of  the  deceased,  the  loss  the  country  had  sustained,  and  w- 
pressing  his  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family  of  the  illus- 
Irious  dead.    A  pension  of  £300  jk  i  .imuiui  vva.s  aponUmeously 
voted  to  tlie  widow,  and  pi*ovi.sion  was  made  for  the  education 
of  the  eliilvh'en.    Large  rewards  were  ofiered  for  tlie  apprehen- 
:sion  of  the  murderer,  and  before  long  a  Fenian  named  Whelan 
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was  arrested,  tried  and  found  guilty.  He  was  hanged  in  Ottawa> 
on  the  11th  of  February,  18G9. 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  14th  of  April,  1868,  con- 
tinuing the  sitting  till  the  22nd  of  May.  The  most  important^ 
work  of  the  session  was  the  passage  of  the  new  customs  and 
militia  acts,  and  a  measure  to  secure  the  independence  of  par- 
liament This  latter  act  provided  that  any  person  holding  an» 
otKce  of  profit  or  emolument  under  government  is  ineligible  for 
a  seat  in  parliament,  and  jiny  person  sitting  or  voting  under 
such  circiimtstances  was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  82,000  per  day. 
The  act  has  been  the  means,  to  a  great  extent,  of  keeping  the 
parliament  pure,  though  a  few  years  later  it  was  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Timothy  Anglin,  while  actually  sitting  as  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  was  the  recipient  of  a  laige  printing  con- 
tract from  government.  This,  however,  u  the  only  disgraceful 
breach  of  the  act  on  record. 

In  July  two  lieutenant-governors  were  appointed,  Hon.  W. 
P.  Howland  for  Ontario,  and  Hon.  A.  L.  Wilmot,  who  both  in 
politics  and  jaiisprudence  had  been  brilliant,  but  in  neither 
profound,  for  New  Brunswick.  Meanwhile  the  feelinii;  of 
hostility  to  union  in  Nova  .Scotia  had  not  decreased,  but  rather,, 
owing  to  the  clevei-  writing  and  address  of  tho«e  irrepressible 
antis,  the  Annands  and  others  of  equal  note,  had  become  SO- 
intensified  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  suggested  to  his  colleagues 
the  propriety  of  some  members  of  the  cabinet  attending  the 
conference  to  be  held  in  Halifax,  in  August,  Accordingly,, 
thither  proceeded  Sir  John  and  several  other  members  of  the 
government.  They  reasoned,  expostulated,  offered  to  investi- 
gate any  grievance,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  remedy  the  same  ; 
but  the  antis  were  not  to  be  comforted,  and  the  Canadian 
delegates  returned  home,  the  premier  not  without  the  liope 
however,  that  the  seed  liad  not  fallen  entirely  on  stony  ground. 
Still  he  did  not  rest  content  with  hope  which  he  knew  very 
well  tells  too  many  flattering  tales,  but  offered  to  revise  the  con- 
ditions of  Nova  Scotia's  connexion  with  the  confederation,  and 
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invited  Joseph  Howe  to  a  seat  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Howe 
carefully  reviewed  the  situation,  and  seeing  that  lii.s  refusal 
of  Sir  John's  terms  would  only  be  the  prolongation  of  a 
liopclcs^s  straggle  that  could  only  bring  bitter  fruit,  gave  way, 
«nd,  in  Januaiy  of  the  new  year,  1869,  entered  the  government 
as  president  of  the  council.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  the  de- 
tails of  the  '*fietter  Terms"  sought  for  Nova  Scotia  were 
determined:  Canada  undertook  to  aasume  19,186,756  of  the 
provincial  debt  instead  of  $8,000,000  as  originally  fixed,  and 
to  f,'iant  an  annual  subsidy  of  $82,698  for  ten  years. 

Lonl  Monck  having  taken  such  an  able  and  zeai(  »iis  part  in 
forwarding  confederation,  las  trriii  of  otfiee  liad  \)vrn  extended 
two  years,  that  the  new  government  might  be  inaugurated  un- 
der hb  auspices.  The  extended  period  had  expired  on  the 
14th  of  November,  and  the  governor,  with  some  emotion,  bade 
&reweU  to  the  country  in  which  he  had  taken  so  deep  an  in- 
terest For  his  services  in  Canada  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  title  of  Baron  Monck,  of  Bally- 
trammon,  in  the  County  of  Wexford.  Hb  successor  was  Sir 
John  Young,  better  known  to  us  as  Lord  Lisgar,  the  eldest  son 
of  an  Irish  baronet,  a  con.«;ervativc  in  politics  an<l  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cavan  in  the  imperial  parliament.  He  had  been 
governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  and 
when  he  reached  Canada  was  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

The  second  session  of  the  firet  parliament  of  New  Canada 
met  on  the  15th  of  April  Mr.  Howe  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  embodying  the  stipulations  of  the  order-in-council; 
but  Mr.  Blake  contended  that  the  measure  was  vMra  vim,  in- 
asmuch as  the  imperial  pariiament  having  settled  the  basis 
of  union  the  Canadian  government  could  not  change  it  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  a  speech  less  eloquent  aivl  powerful  than  Mr. 
Blake'f^,  hut  one  charged  with  facts  and  dissolving  ar^^mnent, 
supported  the  contentions  of  the  latter;  but  Mr.  John  Hillyard 
Cameron,  Dr.  Tapper  and  others,  supported  the  resolutions 
with  much  power  and  an  array  of  possible  and  improbable 
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cases  that  altered,  to  the  view  of  the  house,  the  cotnplexioa 
which  had  heen  given  to  the  case  by  the  ^eches  of  Messrs. 
Blake  and  Maokenae.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics stronger  than  eloquence,  except  numbers;  and  Howe's 
resolutions  were  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

In  August,  Prince  Arthur,  one  of  the  Queen's  sons,  visited 
Canada,  and  wad  leceived  with  profuse  hospitality.  A  month 
or  two  later  in  the  season  Mr.  Rose  rosigncti  his  portfolio  and 
went  to  L*)ndon,  England,  as  a  member  of  the  well-known 
banking  firm  there.  Mr.  Francis  Uincks  having  returned  to 
Oanaday  though  not  as  Mr.  Francis,  but  as  Sir  Fi  aneis,  from 
the  government  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
offered  by  Sir  John,  and  accepted,  the  vacant  portfolio  of  fin* 
ance.  The  cotmtry  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  financial 
skill,  remembering  his  splendid  record  as  inspector-general, 
and  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  commons  for  North  Ren- 
frew. Several  other  changes  were  also  made  in  the  ral  inct, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Aikens  becoming  secretaiy  of  state  and  registrar- 
general;  Mr.  Dunkin,  minister  of  agriculture;  Mr.  Alexander 
Morris,  minister  of  inland  revenue,  and  Mr.  Howe,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  provinces.  Mr.  McDougall,  whom  we  are  to 
see  again,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  North- West  teni- 
tories,  and  resigning  his  seat  in  the  ministry,  proceeded  with 
his  family  to  that  distant  wilderness,  where,  blind  to  the 
bitter  disappouitment  the  future  held  in  store,  a  reasonable 
ambition  whispered  in  his  ear,  a  vast  range  of  opportunity 
would  be  opened  to  his  energy  and  talents,  and  he  would  add 
renown  to  his  name. 
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THE  BALF-BREED, 

fllHE  Hudson  Bay  Company  agi-eed  to  surrender  their  rights 
1  m  the  North-Wcsi  territory  for  £300,()()0,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Dominion  government;  but  all  the  existing  righU  of  tlie 
company,  witli  certain  reservations,  shonld  first  revert  to  the 
imperial  government.  The  reservationii  incUided  .some  500,000 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  ti-ading  posts  of  the  company,  one 
twentieth  of  the  land  in  the  fertile  tract  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  half*bieeds  should  be  re- 
spected. Within  a  month  after  the  reveraion,  the  territory  was 
to  be  ceded  to  the  Dominion ;  and  the  Oanadian  government 
passed  a  measure  providing  for  the  government  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  By  this  act  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  uf  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  council  to  carry 
on  the  iidiniiistration,  and  the  riirht.s  of  tlie  Indiarrs  and  lialf- 
breeds,  it  was  expressly  declared,  were  to  be  respected  ;  while 
all  laws  in  force  iu  the  territories  not  clashing  with  the  British 
North- America  act  or  the  terms  of  admission  were  to  be  held 
as  valid  until  repealed.  For  many  years  Hoa  Wm.  McDougall, 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  had  advocated  the  acquisition 
of  this  territory,  and  at  a  time  when  most  men  regarded  the 
distant  wilderness  as  a  dreary  region  of  muskeg  and  eternal 
frosts,  affording  harbourage  only  to  wild  beasts,  he  declared 
that  it  would  prove  a  source  of  untold  wealth,  and  could 
support  iiiilliun^  upon  niiiliuus  of  people.  It  was  iV-lt  now, 
when  the  territory  was  to  be  added  to  Canada,  that  none 
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other  there  was  so  worthy  the  honour  of  first  f^overning'  this 
extensive  terra  incognUa  as  Mr.  McDongall,  and  so  on  the 
announcement  being  made  that  the  company  had  surrendered 
the  territoiy  to  tiie  British  government,  this  gentleman  was 
appointed  to  the  govemorahip,  though  the  pn)cIamation  was 
not  to  take  effect  till  the  region  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dominion.  Early  In  September,  therefore,  and  without 
waiting  till  the  month  had  elapsed,  Mr.  McDougall,  with  his 
family,  set  out  from  Ottawa  on  the  long  and  tiresome  journey 
to  Fort  Garry,  the  seat  of  his  future  government 

Meanwhile  a  party  of  surveyors,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dennis,  a  gentleman  swayed  largely  by  the  warlike  instinct, 
had  been  at  Fort  Garry  and  the  districts  surrounding,  laying 
oti'  lots  and  townships.  The  ignorant  half-hreeds,  natunilly, 
looked  upon  the  new-comers,  with  their  tapes  and  chains,  with 
some  alarm ;  and  they  soon  became  seized  with  the  fear  that 
the  land  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  held  at  the  hands 
of  the  company,  for  generations,  was  now  to  be  wrested  from 
them  by  the  government,  and  that  for  this  very  purpose  the 
strangers  were  here  measuring  off  the  territory.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  consisted  of  French-Canadian  half-breeds, 
descendants  of  the  vot/a;jeur8  iuv\  coiLrciirs  dr-'-f  hois  who  had 
for  several  generations  trapped,  and  traded  for  furs,  throughout 
these  wild  regions.  They  were  all  members  of  the  catholic 
church,  servile  in  their  obedience  to  the  priests,  but  steeped 
in  ignorance  and  ready  to  follow  any  clever  demagogue  who 
could  work  upon  their  fear  or  prejudice.  They  had  been  in- 
formed  that  Dennis  and  his  surveyors  were  to  visit  their  terri- 
toiy to  seize  their  ancestral  lands,  and  they  promptly  and 
witiiout  any  sfiow  of  grace  demanded  of  the  strangers,  busy 
with  their  chains  and  levels,  to  know  if  what  they  had  been 
told  was  true.  For,  if  it  is,  they  said,  we  shall  resist  the  aggres- 
sion, and  prevent  anybody  else  from  settlinir  upon  the  territory 
of  which  you  are  about  to  rob  us.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  Dennis'  staff  would  explain  to  these  deluded  people  that 
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their  rights  would  be  respected,  and  what  the  object  of  the 
.survey  was;  but  they  took  a  different  course  :  tliey  told  the 
poor  half-breed  that  the  less  he  had  to  say  about  opposing 
settlers,  and  thwarting  government  the  better ;  that  there  was 
plenty  of  soldiers  in  Canada  to  enforce  obedience.  To  make 
the  matter  worse  the  English  inhabitants  scattered  through 
the  territory,  who  owed  no  love  to  their  half  barbarous  neigh- 
bours, indulged  in  much  injudicious  exultation  over  the  pro-  - 
poeed  change.  All  these  causes  combined  produced  pernicious 
fruit.  The  half-breeds  became  mad  with  excitement,  and  only 
waited  for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  mischief.  Not  long  were 
the  It-aders  wanted.  In  hot  haste  rose  John  Bruce,  Louis  Riel, 
and  Ambrose  Lepine ;  and  with  their  appearance  the  country 
burst  into  rebellion.  Colonel  Dennis,  who  had  been  on  the 
spot  and  at  first  treated  the  idea  of  conciliation  and  explanation 
with  due  military  contempt,  now  began  to  grow  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  McDougall  that  things  had  taken  on  an  ugly  face. 
Meanwhile  the  rebels  had  formed  a  provisional  government 
with  John  Bruce  at  its  head ;  but  the  ruling  spirit  was  Louis 
Riel,  a  daring,  young  French-Canadian,  wily  as  a  savage,  bril* 
liant  and  energetic.  He  appealed  to  the  prejudices  and  the 
fear  of  the  half-breeds,  and  in  a  few  days  had  four  hundred 
nu-n  at  his  back. 

The  new  governor,  in  the  meantime,  uncon.«icious  of  what  w  as 
going  on,  had  been  travelling  with  all  possible  sj>eed  to  the 
seat  of  government.  While  on  the  way  from  St.  Paul,  he  heard 
that  the  haif-l>reed3  were  in  arms  ;  but  undaunted  by  the  intel- 
ligence he  pushed  on.  At  Pembina,  however,  he  was  served 
by  a  half-breed  with  a  notice  from  the  "  National  Ckimmittee  ** 
forbidding  him  to  enter  the  territory;  but  stDl  heedless  of 
warnings  he  proceeded  with  his  councillors  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  post,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  frontier. 
Here  he  was  apprised  by  Colonel  Dennis  of  the  true  st<ite 
of  affairs,  and  learned  that  large  parties  of  armed  men  had 
been  despatched  by  Kiel  to  various  points  l>etween  Fort  Garry 
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and  Pembina,  to  oppose  his  progress.  Not  having  a  suffi- 
cient  force  to  figbi  his  way  to  Fort  Oarry,  Mr.  McDougaH 
had  no  alternative  l*ut  to  call  a  halt.  He  wrote  a  despatch  to 
Ottawa  setting  forth  the  state  of  matters,  and  also  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Governor  McTavish,  at  the  Fort  ;  but  his  mes- 
senger was  captured  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  and  sent  back 
tinder  escort,  with  the  warning  not  to  attempt  a  similar  enter- 
prise  again.  Some  time  after  this  oocurrence  a  party  of  four- 
teen armed  horsemen  drew  np  before  Mr.  McDongall's  halting- 
place  and  demanded  an  interview.  They  notiBed  the  gover- 
nor that  he  must  leave  the  temtory  before  nine  o'clock  on  the 
following  day ;  bat  after  some  expostulation  they  rode  away 
"  considering  the  matter,"  returning,  however,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  showinii:  a  desire  to  use  violence.  Mr.  McDougall 
iind  his  party  retn-ed  promptly  across  the  border,  and  took  up 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  friendly  Irishman,  in  Pembina,  whei'e 
they  remained  till  the  return  to  Ontario.  * 

Since  we  have  last  seen  the  conspirators,  amazing  suooess  has 
waited  on  their  fortunes.  Only  the  few  Canadian  setUers 
among  them  had  shown  hostility  to  the  rising.  The  officers  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sat  with  folded  arms  when  a 
decisive  step  would  have  stamped  the  rebellion  out ;  for  they 
no  more  than  the  half-breeds  relished  the  prospect  of  a  new 
regime,  having  come,  from  their  long  possession  in  these  wilds, 
to  regard  themselves  m  the  rightful  lords  and  masters  of  the 
territory.  But  the  highest  authority  in  the  country  was  the 
«atholic  church,  one  of  wiiose  priests,  in  the  tieid,  would  have 
been  as  powerful  as  Colonel  Dennis  and  fifty  cannon.  Un- 
fortunately the  resident  bishop,  the  Right  Beverend  Alexandre 
Antoine  Tach^  was  at  the  time  in  Borne,  and  the  pious  priest 
in  chaige  of  the  diocese,  during  the  bishop^s  absence,  was  too 
eonsdentious  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  though  his  catechism  had  told  him, — and  he 
might  have  read  it  in  the  scriptures — that  "  he  that  resisteth 
the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Qod,  and  they  that  resist 
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shall  porcbase  tx>  themseives  damiutiozL"  The  good  priest  and 
his  ignoiBoi  flock,  however,  were  not  so  much  awed  by  the 
threat  of  "  damnation  '*  as  daszled  by  the  suoeeflaes  of  the  im- 
pulsive and  ahortaighted  Biel.  On  the  24th  of  November 
the  insurgents,  under  Riel,  took  possession  of  Fort  Garry,  set 
tlie  authority  of  Governor  McTavish,  who  was  now  stricken 
down  with  muruil  illness,  at  deBance;  and  fell  to  feasting  on 
the  stores  of  the  company.  The  Canadian  settlers  having  Uiken 
the  alarm,  gathered  together  to  the  ntimber  of  about  fifty  and 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Shultz,  but  the  dwelling  was- 
besieged ;  the  inmates  were  captured,  and  marched  off  to  Fort 
Garry  where  they  were  put  in  confinement 

The  proclamation  appointing  Mr  McDougaU  to  the  govemor- 
ship  of  the  territory,  and  annexing  the  latter  to  the  dominion 
was  not  to  go  into  effect  till  the  1st  of  December,  but  for  weefca 
previous  to  that  date  the  intended  governor  had  been  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  a  regular  ruler.  In  this  In  was  guilty  of 
a  grave  error,  and  when  tidings  of  his  course  reached  Ottown 
the  government  felt  the  gravest  alarm.  But  Mr.  McDougall 
was  not  a  solitary  blunderer  upon  the  scene.  When  the  first 
day  of  December  arrived  he  issued  a  proclamation  command- 
ing the  insui^nts  peacably  to  disperse  to  their  homes  under 
pain  of  the  rigours  of  the  law.  He  likewise  authorised  Colonel 
Dennis  to  raise  a  force  to  put  down  the  insurrection ;  and  a 
few  days  later  that  worthy  soldier  was  found  among  the  lodg&s 
of  the  Sioux  Indians  trying  to  array  the  chiefs  into  hostility 
against  the  insurgents.  Whatever  some  writers,  who,  when 
passing  judgment,  were  in  a  quiet  room,  in  the  midst  of  a 
peaceful  city,  may  affirm  to  the  contrary,  we  are  un  il  I-'  to  see 
any  great  lack  of  judgment  in  the  governor  of  a  territory  in  re- 
volt against  the  supreme  authority  raising  a  force  to  establish 
order.  But  it  appears  that  the  Canadian  government^  unwil- 
ling to  accept  a  province  seething  with  tumult^  did  not  bind 
itself  to  the  time  fixed  in  its  own  proclamation,  so  that  the 
ordinances  of  Mr.  McDougall,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  had 
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been  done,  were  invalid ;  and  he  was  liuld  re=?porisible  for  the 
bliindei's  of  the  ministry.  Meanwliile  Colonel  JJennis  set  him- 
self to  work  to  raise  a  force,  but  Riel  and  his  followei*s  only 
laughed  at  the  chief  of  the  surveyors,  who,  disgusted  and  chn- 
gi-ined,Ieft  the  territory;  while  Mr.  McDougall,  finding  he  hiul 
made  a  fiUse  step,  for  which  he  was  only  in  part  to  blame,  that 
pnUie  opinion  wan  against  him,  and  that  the  government  had, 
without  understanding  his  difficulties,  and  dealing  with  deci- 
sion themselves,  censured  his  proceedings,  returned  disheart- 
ened and  disgusted  to  Ontario,  where  he  published  a  series 
of  letters  afiirn'ing,  and  with  such  proof  as  lent  V)ut  too  much 
probability  to  liis  story,  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clerg}'  of  Red  River  had  to  some  ex- 
tent fomented  the  rebellion,  and  that  his  own  late  colleague, 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  secretaiy  of  state,  who  had  visited  the  re- 
gion a  short  time  before  was,  not  to  a  small  extent^  responsible 
for  the  uprising.  On  Mr.  McDougall's  way  home,  he  met  upon 
the  phons  three  emissaries,  Yicar-general  Thibault,  Oolonel  De 
Salaherry  and  Donald  A.  Smith,  each  bearing,  from  the  Cana- 
dian government,  to  the  insurgents,  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Lord  Lisgar,  containing,  in  conclusion,  the  following 
jt{iraf!fra{>h : — "And  I  do  lastly  inform  you  that  in  ciise  of  3''our 
immediate  and  peaceable  obedience  and  Ji^jii  !  1  sliall  order 
that  no  legal  proceedings  be  taken  againat  any  parties  implica- 
ted in  these  unfortunate  breaches  of  the  law."  Mr.  McDougall 
pursued  his  way  home,  and  he  was  not  much  to  be  blamed  if 
*  he  offered  no  prayer  for  the  success  of  Commissioner  Salabeny. 
The  emissaries  proceeded  on  their  way,  but  had  no  sooner 
reached  Fort  Qarry  than  they  were  potmced  upon,  and  de- 
prived of  their  papers  without  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
otfer  a  word  of  explanation.  Kiel's  head  had  failed  him  in  the 
trj'ing  moment  of  prosperity,  and  he  was  now  fairly  deliri  us 
with  success.  He  came  to  believe  himself  lord  and  master  of 
the  territory;  he  confiscated  property,  overthrew  every  barrier 
to  his  will,  and  banished  from  the  country  such  as  had  aroused 
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his  fear  or  ire.  It  is  difHcult  to  tell  what  punishment  he  had 
in  store  for  Dr.  Shuliz  and  the  band  of  Canadians  now  locked 
in  the  fort ;  hut  one  night,  three  weeks  after  the  incarceration^ 
the  doctor  made  his  escap<»,  and  rallying  a  number  of  8ettler» 
around  him  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  The 
sturdy  front  of  Shultz  and  his  followers,  and  the  entreaties  of 
several  prominent  residents  induoed  Biel  to  yield  to  the  re- 
quest, but  he  openly  stated  that  he  would  recapture  Shultx,. 
who  might  depend  upon  a  sore  reekoning.  The  threatened 
man  silently  left  the  territory,  and  remained  in  Ontario  tiU 
better  days.  Upon  one  other  person,  too,  had  the  insurgent 
cast  a  murderous  eye.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February, 
there  was  a  rising  at  the  Portage,  and  al>out  a  hundred  sturdy 
settlers,  who  were  loyal  to  the  Canadian  government,  placed 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Major  Boulton,  a  Canadian  ofiicer 
of  militia.  This  force  marched  to  Rildonan,  where  they  were 
joined  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  others,  the  most  of  whom 
were  English  half -breeds,  wretchedly  armed,  undisciplined,  and 
without  food  enough  for  a  single  meal  The  result  of  such 
rising  can  be  readily  predicted.  Miyor  Boulton,  a  brave  offi- 
cer, though  leading  for  want  of  better  such  a  helpless  assem- 
blage, was,  with  forty  others  captured,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
sentenced  by  court  martlHl  to  lie  shot.  Through  the  earnest 
entreaties,  however,  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land, 
Archdeacon  McLean,  the  Catholic  clergy  and  other  influential 
citizens,  he  was  released ;  though  it  went  sorely  against  the 
will  of  Eiel  to  deliver  him  up.  The  latter  was  now  dictator 
and  ^president"  of  the  *'(»ovisional  government*'  formed  by 
the  insurgents ;  and  each  day  that  he  enjoyed  this  power  he 
grew  more  overbearing  and  dangerous  to  those  who  resented 
his  will 

But  Kiel's  worst  offence  so  far  was  rebellion,  and  a  high- 
handed use  of  Ids  urdawiul  powei^s  ;  he  was  yet  to  enact  the 
foulest  crime  that  stains  the  page  of  Canadian  history.  It  ai>- 
pears  that  among  the  besieged  at  Dr.  Shultz'a  house  was  oae 
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Thomas  Scofct,  a  stupdy  and  spirited  young  fellow,  who  had 
moved  to  tlie  territory  from  OiiUirio.  He  did  not  surrender 
with  the  main  body  of  Canadian  settlers,  but  was  arrested  the 
same  evening  and  confined  in  the  Fort.  Scott  was  a  fiery 
youth,  loyal  to  the  government,  but  indiscreet  enough  to  make 
speeches  which  brought  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  dicta- 
tor. There  ia  mm  no  doubt  that  for  Soott  Riel  had  oonoeived 
a  personal  batred.  Twice  had  be  risen  in  arms  against  the 
insuigents,  and  even  under  tbe  lock  and  key  of  the  president 
made  no  effort  to  suppress  his  turbulent  spirit  One  morning 
tbe  story  was  told  that  tbe  prisoners  bsd  heaped  gross  insult 
upon  their  half-breed  guards,  that  the  example  had  been  set 
by  Scott,  and  that  the  latter's  conduct  was  no  longer  tolerable. 
Whether  the  story  was  true  or  not  it  served  the  bloodthirsty 
purpose  of  Kiel,  who,  with  murder  in  his  eye,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  of  March,  within  the  walls  of  tlie  fort,  improvised  a 
court  martial,  consisting  of  the  "  council  of  seven/'  to  try  Scott 
The  crimes  for  which  he  was  to  be  tried  were  resistance  to  the 
provisional  government,  and  assault  upon  one  of  his  keepers. 
Kiel  appeared  in  the  character  of  prosecutor,  witness  and  judge, 
and  refused  to  allow  Scott  to  be  present  at  the  (rial,  or  to  make 
any  defence.  After  a  brief  consultation,  the  seven  sentenced 
the  victim  to  be  shot  on  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
When  news  of  tlie  unheard-of  proceedings,  and  the  barbarous 
sentence  got  abroad,  there  was  even  in  that  rebellious  fort 
general  excitement,  and  much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the 
condemned  man.  T\ev  Mr.  Young,  a  Methodist  minister,  P^re 
Lestang,  Mr  Smith  and  others,  besought  with  tearful  earnest- 
ness that  the  sentence  might  be  commuted,  but  the  president 
was  thirsting  for  Scott's  blood,  and,  with  his  barbarous  ally 
Lepine,  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  plea  for  mercy. 
Poor  Scott,  as  may  be  supposed,  could  scarcely  realize  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  did  not  at  first  believe  that  the  bloody  sentence 
would  be  carried  out.  But  a  few  minutes  paat  noon  on  the 
ibUowing  day,  the  executioners,  a  band  of  half-breeds,  partially 
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intoxicated,  came  into  his  cell,  and  led  him  out  bluid*fold 

through  the  chief  entrance  to  the  fort  to  a  spot  ft  few  yards 
distant  from  the  wail.  "My  God,  my  God,"  lie  coul<i  only  say, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  this  is  cold-blooded  murder."  HiscoHin, 
covered  with  white  cotton,  was  carried  before  him,  and  laid 
down  at  the  spot  planned  for  execution,  where  the  firing  party 
of  six  half-breeds  under  "Adjutant-general "  Ambrose  Lepine, 
now  drew  up.  Scott  then,  hia  arms  pinioned^  knelt  on  the 
ground,  said  &rewell,  and  fell  bock  pierced  by  three  ballets. 
The  victim  it  was  observed  was  not  dead,  and  one  of  the  firing 
party  stepping  over  to  where  he  lay  bleeding  upon  the  snow, 
drew  a  revolver  which  he  dindiarged  into  his  head.  The  body 
was  then  thrust  into  the  coliin,  and  there  are  those  that  wit- 
nes.sed  the  bloody  deed  who  assert  that  the  cry  of  the  dying 
man  could  be  heard  after  the  lid  liad  been  fasLtiied  down. 
What  wa^  afterwards  the  fate  of  the  corpse,  no  one  save  those 
engaged  in  its  disposal  knows.  It  was  reported  that  the  body 
had  been  burned  in  the  fort,  but  the  box,  which  was  alleged 
to  have  contained  the  remains  was  found  to  contain  naught 
but  stones.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  corpse  was  thrust 
below  the  ice  in  Red  River. 

At  the  first  tidings  of  the  outbreak  it  occurred  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  that  Bishop  Tach^'s  presence  would  do  iiiore  to 
quell  the  disturbance*?  than  any  other  means  at  the  di.sposal 
of  the  government.  His  lordship,  iiowever,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  at  the  time  in  Home,  attending  a  session  of  the  famous 
(Ecumenical  council,  but  the  ministers  considered  the  case  ur« 
gent  enough  to  invite  the  bishop  to  return  and  use  his  endea- 
vours towards  restoring  peace.  The  prelate,  at  no  little  sacri- 
fice, tore  himself  away  from  Rome  and  proceeded  to  Otoada. 
On  arriving  at  Ottawa,  he  received  special  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  his  mission.  But  unfortunately  for  the  ends  of 
justice,  the  bishop  set  out  with  the  mistake  of  regarding  him- 
self a  plenipotentiary  with  formal  powers,  whereas  his  mission 
was  exactly  in  the  character  of  that  of  Colonel  de  Salabery, 
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Donald  A.  Smith,  and  tlie  vicar-geneial.  Dr.  Tach^  was 
chosen  because  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  some  of  the  priests 
in  his  diocese  sympathized  largely  with  the  reVicIs,  and  that  the 
insurgent^!,  almost  to  a  man,  were  members  of  his  flock.  So, 
as  in  the  dispatching  of  the  three  emissaries  named,  his  lord- 
ship was  given  a  copy  of  the  proclamation,  and  also  some  pri* 
vate  letters  for  his  guidance.  For  example,  among  other 
things,  Sir  John  ICacdonald  wote:  *' Should  the  question 
arise  as  to  the  consumption  of  the  stores  or  goods  belonging  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  company  by  the  insurgents,  you  are  author- 
ized to  inform  the  leaders  that  if  the  company's  government  is 
l  estored,  not  only  will  there  be  a  general  amnesty  j^ranted,  but 
in  case  the  comjjany  hliould  claim  payment  for  such  stores,  that 
the  Canadian  government  will  sUind  between  the  insurgents 
and  all  harm."  His  lordship  had  also  private  conversations 
with  Sir  John  and  Hon.  Joseph  Ho  wo  and  a  letter  from  the 
govenior-generaL  But  no  member  of  the  government  looked 
upon  the  bishop's  position  as  other  than  that  of  a  peacemaker, 
bearing  assurances  from  the  government  on  specific  points. 
Had  he  been  a  plenipotentiary  he  would  have  been  given  a 
forms]  commission  with  authority  to  deal,  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  witli  all  past  and  possible  oflences.  A  ^  a  mere 
informal  emissary  and  j)cacemaker,  the  bounds  of  his  author- 
ity extended  no  further  than  tlie  specifications  in  the  letters  of 
the  ministers ;  and  it  might  even  be  argued  that  the  private 
letter  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  or  of  Mr.  Howe,  or  even  of  Sir 
John  Young,  was  not  a  valid  authority,  and  was  not  so  in- 
tended, and  that  ministers  only  wished  to  have  the  insurgents 
made  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the  government.  That  the 
government  did  blunder  in  assuming  that  the  mere  uprising  of 
the  French  MeUs  and  the  consumption  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company's  stores  were  the  limit  of  Kiel's  offences,  no  one  can 
deny;  but  this  was  not  a  justiiicMtinii,  though  it  was  the  c^ca- 
»ion,  of  the  bishop's  view  of  the  (question.   It  is  not  uecesbary 
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to  say  that  when  his  lordship  set  out  from  Otiawa,  the  miniB* 

try  was  ignorant  of  the  murder  of  Scott. 

Ou  the  9th  of  March,  five  daya  after  the  death  of  Scott,  the 
bishop  bearing  his  credentials  arrived  at  Red  River.  He  pre- 
sented his  papers,  remonstrated  with  the  rebels,  and  in  the 
Dame  of  the  government  of  Canada  made  certain  promises  if 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms.  Among  these,  was  that  of  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  implicated  in  the  insuneetion  \  as  like- 
wise to  tiiose  concerned  in  the  shooting  of  Soott  It  is  almost 
incredulous  that  the  worthy  bishop  i^onld  have  so  far  mis- 
taken his  powers  as  to  inelude  in  the  amnesty,  npon  his  own 
responsibility,  the  perpetrators  of  this  foul  murder ;  yet  such 
was  his  view,  an  opinion  which  he  maintained  stoutly  to  the 
end.  He  wrote,  stating  what  he  had  done,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Howe,  but  that  gentleman  promptly  informed  him 
that  the  government  was  not  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  the 
free  action  of  her  majesty  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency, 
though  he  requested  his  lordship  to  persevere  in  his  endeavours 
to  bring  the  population  to  peace  and  order,  acknowledging,  as 
was  proper  and  due  to  the  prelate,  the  value  of  his  services  so 
far  to  the  cause  of  peace.  For  years  afterwards  the  question  of 
amnesty  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  the  government  affirming 
that  they  had  never  committed  themselves  to  a  pledge  of  par- 
don beyond  svhuL  appeared  in  iheir  published  letters.  The 
news  of  the  murder  of  Scott  riiied  the  great  bulk  of  the  Cana- 
dian public  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
was  learnt  with  much  satisfaction  that  Gencial  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  Ashantee, 
£^pt  and  elsewhere,  was  to  be  sent  to  Bed  River  with  an 
ample  military  force.  The  news  reached  Fort  Gany,  and  the 
murderer  Riel  and  his  colleague  Lepine  lost  their  bravado  and 
shivered  for  fear.  With  the  same  secrecy  of  movement  that 
the  commander  of  the  troops  observed  in  his  sortie  upon  the 
forces  of  Arabi  Tasha.  he  was  within  rifle  shot  of  Fort  Gairv 
ere  anyone  in  the  murderer's  lair  knew  of  the  approach.  Riel 
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and  Lepine  took  instant  flight  out  of  harm's  way,  and  with 
lusty  British  choei^,  and  amid  the  thunder  of  a  royal  salute, 
the  Union-Jack  was  hoisted  above  the  fort. 

Hon.  Adams  Ueoi^e  Archibald  had  been,  in  the  meantime^ 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  the  Territory,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  ^^vember  assumed  his  official  functions.  In  the  following 
May — 1871 — ^he  heard  with  alarm  that  a  body  of  Fenians  un- 
der the  leadership  of  one  ODoni^ne,  who  had  been  an  ally  of 
Kiel,  threatened  an  irruption.  The  governor  was  alone»  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  and  unprovided  with  a  defensive  force ; 
and  being  cut  off  by  distance  from  coninnmication  with  tlie 
central  authorities,  was  tlirown  upon  his  own  rewurces.  It  was^ 
an  hour  of  grave  peril,  and  to  save  thp  new  [)rovince  from  the 
consequences  of  a  conquest  by  such  a  tilibuster  as  O'Donoghue 
and  the  band  of  ruffians  in  his  following,  Mr.  Archibald  leagued 
himself  with  the  two  murderers  Riel  and  Lepine,  who  were- 
still  at  laige,  though  warrants  were  out  for  their  apprehension^ 
to  resist  the  invaders.  Prmnptly  these  two  persons  rallied,  once 
agiin,  tlie  subsided  Metia»  whom  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Archibald.  The  governor,  it  appears,  had  litUe  miRgivings- 
in  entering  into  this  foul  and  i-evoltiug  compact.  He  reviewed 
the  murderers'  troops,  accepted  their  services,  promised  Lepine 
and  Riel  at  least  temporary  immunity  from  molestation  for  their 
crime,  shook  hands  with  tlii  in,  received  a  letter  si^ed  by  them, 
and  through  his  secretaiy  addressed,  a  written  re})ly  after  the 
retreat  of  the  brigand  O'Donoghue,  complimenting  them  on  the 
loyalty  they  had  shown  and  the  assistance  they  had  rendered. 
Indeed,  the  governor  was  of  the  impression  that  Kiel  and  his- 
followers  offered  their  services  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty, 
though,**  says  Lord  Dufferin,  in  a  despatch  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  "  Sir  John  Uaedonald  appears  to  have  had  misgivings 
on  this  head."  The  strongest  point  i)y  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, in  justilicHiion  of  tliis  sickening  alluLiir-o.  is  made  when  ho 
says:  "If  I  had  driven  the  Frencli  halt-breeds  into  the  hands- 
of  the  enemy  O'Donoghue,  they  would  have  been  joined  by  all 
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the  population  between  ihe  Assiniboine  and  the  frontier ;  Fort 
Oarry  would  have  pasiied  into  the  hands  of  an  armed  mob, 
■and  the  English  settlers  to  the  north  of  the  Assimbuiuc  would 
have  suffered  horrors  that  it  makes  me  shudder  to  contemplate. 

At  thifl  period  an  all-pervading  sense  of  etiquette  had  taken 
possesnon  of  archbishop  *  Tach^,  who  maintained  with  a  zeal 
woiihy  of  a  noble  cause,  that^  by  virtue  of  his  commission 
from  the  Canadian  government,  and  his  dedaration  of  an  am- 
nesty, Riel  and  Lepine  had  been  placed  beyond  the  molestation 
of  the  hiw.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  incidents  of  this  un- 
seemly squabble  between  the  bishop  and  the  ministers.  The 
<juestion  was  submitted  to  the  imperial  government,  and  after 
much  correspondence  between  Lord  Duffcrin  and  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  latter  left  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^over- 
nor-general.  Lepine  had  been  captured,  and  lay  in  the  Wiimi- 
peg  gaol  under  sentence  of  death,  but  this  Xjord  Duiferin  com- 
muted to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  permanent  forfeiture 
of  civil  rights.  This  was  surely  a  triumph  for  murder  and  the 
archbishop.  Riel,  whose  punishment  would  have  been  the 
aame  as  Lepine*s,  escaped  the  law — ^because  the  law  shut  its 
oyes — and  is  now  at  laige  among  his  fellows  bearing  the  stain 
of  his  revolting  crime. 

•  HI*  lonUhip  About  thb  time  waa  cnAtodMi  arohbiabop. 
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THROUGH  STORMS  TO  THE  REEF. 

IT  is  necessary  now  to  take  a  few  paees  backward.  On  the 
2nd  of  May,  and  while  the  territory  was  at  tiie  feet  of  tho 

insurgents,  Sir  John  Macdoiiald  introduced  an  act  to  establish 
and  provide  for  the  government  of  the  province  of  MauiLoba, 
j?-^  this  tumultuous  region  was  to  be  henceforth  called.  Local 
atliairs  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  lieutenant-go ver- 
nor»  who  was  aided  by  an  executive  council,  the  legislative 
machinery  to  comprise  a  house  of  assembly,  and  an  upper 
chamber.  Even  in  this  wilderness  province,  so  remote  from 
the  influences  of  the  aristocracy,  it  was  considered  necessaiy  to 
season  the  constitution  with  a  pinch  of  feudalism,  by  creating- 
a  house  of  prurie-lords.  The  province  having  no  public  debt 
of  which  the  Dominion  should  have  borne  a  pai-t,  interest  at 
live  per  cent  per  annum  on  $472,01)0  was  guaranteed  ;  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  .*53(),000,  and  the  usual  general  allowance  of  80  centn 
per  head,  the  population  being  estimated  at  17,000.  Ungranted 
territory  was  vested  in  the  crown  for  purposes  of  the  federal 
government ;  and  to  effect  an  extinction  of  the  Indian  title, 
1,400,000  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  resident 
half-breed  fiEumlies.  It  was  provided  that  the  new  province 
should  become  a  partner  in  the  federation  on  such  date  as  the 
Queen  in  coundl  should  fix  for  the  admission  of  Rupert's  Land 
and  the  North-west  territory  into  the  union.  Another  impor- 
tant measure  of  this  session  was  the  banking  act  of  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  whi<  li  f  aind  instant  and  settled  favour  with  banking 
institutionti  aud  the  commercial  public    JNot  so  successful  was 
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the  lionourable  knight's  tarift'  act,  wliich  bore  on  its  face  the 
semblance  of  protection,  but  in  reality  was  a  declaration  of 
commercial  war  against  the  United  States,  with  which  recipro- 
city was  desirable  but  impossible.  From  the  firat  the  ministiy 
seemed  to  have  little  heart  in  launching  this  measure.  Sir 
John  called  it  "forcing  public  opinion,"  which  was  not  at  that 
stage  ready  for  a  system  of  protection,  much  less  a  measure 
that  promised  the  burthens,  without  the  benefits,  of  such  a 
policy.  Nevertheless,  something  was  needed,  and  Sir  Francis 
came  forward  with  his  mwure  with  the  timid-courage  of  a 
boy,  pole  in  hand,  veiiuuuig  out  on  the  tin^t  ice  of  the  season. 
Uufortunatoly  for  the  ministry,  long  pre.s.sure  of  public  busi- 
ness had  told  severely  on  the  health  of  Sir  John.  He  was 
frequently  unable  to  attend  parliament  or  cabinet  meetings; 
and  as  the  session  drew  to  a  close  he  became  completely  pros- 
trated. Sir  Francis  and  his  colleagues  battled  bravely  against 
the  opposition  and  the  defection  in  their  own  ranks,  but  the 
nerve  had  gone  for  the  time  from  the  hand  that  could  alone 
make  the  rough  smooth,  and  bring  harmony  out  of  disorder; 
and  the  measure  passed  after  a  severe  battering,  with  a  feeble 
majority.  Among  the  able  oppositionists  might  be  counted 
Messrs.  McDougall  and  Gait,  for  though  they  were  labelled 
"  Independent,"  on  trying  occasions  they  were  found  voting 
with  the  government.  Mr.  McDougali  regarded  himself,  as  he 
certainly  was,  a  victim  of  the  government's  unenviable  North- 
west policy,  and  was  not  in  opposition  in  the  public  interest, 
but  for  the  sake  of  revenge ;  while  Mr.  A.  T.  Qalt  also  turned 
a  personal  grievance  into  a  ground  of  public  policy. 

The  Fenians  had  their  hearts  set  on  capturing  a  piece  of 
British  temtory,  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  North- 
west, O^Neil,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made,  nim- 
bly reassembled  his  ragged  brigade,  and  on  the  25th  of  ^la}', 
made  a  da^h  across  the  Missis* (uoi  frontier;  but  was  driven 
back,  helter-skelter,  hv  a  handful  of  Cnnadian  volunt<:'er.s.  Two 
days  later,  another  band,  made  heroic  with  whiskey,  swaggered 
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across  the  border  in  Huntington  county,  but  on  being  confront- 
ed by  a  few  of  our  militiamen  took  wild  Higlit  again  into  shel- 
tering territory''.     Even  here  they  were  not  beyond  liami,  a.s 
their  leaders  wei'e  arrested  by  United  States  officials,  and  their 
arms,  whiskey  and  other  possessions  confiscated.   lo  the  early 
autumn  the  announcement  that  the  imperial  government  was 
about  to  withdraw  the  troops,  called  forth  an  earnest,  if  a  not 
very  manly,  protesi  from  several  quarters.  In  reply,  we  were 
informed  fiom  the  colonial  office,  that  Great  Britain  felt  that 
she  now  ought  to  be  relieved  <^  the  burthen  of  our  defence  ; 
tliat  we  had  entered  upon  an  era  of  peace,  and  that  while  the 
mother  considered  herself  bound  to  defend  us  from  foreiirn  asr- 
gression,  that  she  expected  us,  henceforth,  to  provide  protec- 
tion in  our  domestic  affairs.     We  somewhat  pitiably  retoi'ted 
that  we  had  always  furnished  force  to  do  our  police  duty,  and 
did  not  need  assistance  now  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  colonial 
office  was  inexorable,  and  said  that  what  had  been  ordered 
could  not  be  revoked.    The  forces  were  consequently  called 
home  from  aU  the  stations  save  Halifiuc,  whose  society,  tavern- 
keepers  and  immorality  are  at  least  the  gainers,  if  no  boon 
is  conferred  upon  the  country.    The  only  anomaly  in  the 
proceedint^  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Newfound- 
land, which  was  then,  and  is  to-day,  not  in  the  union.  The 
iiiij>erial  view  was  surely  not  less  than  mtional  and  politic; 
though  some  of  those  who  had  talked  after  the  union  with  so 
much  sound  about  our  ma^itud©  and  our  future,  were  among 
the  first  to  cry  out,  "  O  don't  take  away  the  soldiers.' '  To  boast 
of  nationality  in  one  breath,  and  to  cry  for  protection  in  ano- 
ther, Is  at  once  impertinent  and  unmanly ;  and  resembles  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  hale  young  man  of  twenty-one  under  the 
fpiardianship  of  a  dry  nurse.   Our  duty  is  to  rely  upon  our- 
selves in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  we  have  spirit,  and  brain,  and 
patriotism  enough  in  tliis  country,  were  the  attenuated  leading 
string  of  British  connexion  cut  to-morrow,  to  resist  all-comers 
as  etfectually  as  we  could  under  our  present  system — which 
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dampens  national  ardour,  and  undeimines  self-confidence-— 
aided  by  imperial  soldiers.  The  duty  to  home  and  kin  is 
a  strong  incentive,  if  the  duty  can  always  be  made  to  assume 
tliat  personal  form,  but  pntnotism  can  be  only  predicated  of 
thoiie  who  posiaes8  a  country,  not  of  those  who  inhabit  an  in- 
stalment of  territory  belonging  to  somebody  else,  and  who  hav- 
ing fought  the  battle  and  overwhelmed  the  foe,  are  reminded 
that  they  are  serfs  by  profuse  thanks  for  the  loyalty  and  cour- 
age they  showed  not  to  themselves,  not  to  the  country  whose 
fields  they  till,  and  whose  seas  they  sail,  but  to  a  forngn  ruler 
whom  they  have  never  seen,  and  who  lives  beyond  a  dissever- 
ing ocean.  This  opinion  is  not  for  those  enlightened,  loyal 
Canadiane^,  who  think  that  the  sovereign  can  cure  their  babies 
of  king  s  evil ;  but  for  the  manly,  intelligent  young  fellow  with 
the  light  of  the  age  in  his  eyes,  who  loves  his  country,  and 
takes  wisdom  for  his  guide ;  who  believes  that  all  men  came 
into  this  world  equal,  as  they  must  leave  it  equal,  that  gold, 
and  place,  and  spurs  belong  alone  to  those  who  in  honest  strife 
can  win  them,  that  the  custom  which  fixes  perpetual  authority 
in  any  family  among  the  race  of  men,  and  declares  that  all 
others  shall  be  subject  and  inferior,  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of 
a  barbarous  age,  a  butt  for  the  future  historian,  and  an  institu- 
tion LltiiL  he  will  take  to  represent  the  darkness  of  the  century. 

During  the  bummcr  an  impi  rt  iiit  acquisition  to  the  Do- 
minion cabinet  appears  in  the  appomtment  of  Hon.  Charles 
Tupper,  whose  robust  ability  and  unfaltering  purpose,  had  all 
along  favourably  impressed  Bir  John,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Kenny,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  have  met 
Dr.  Topper  already  measuring  his  strength  with  Joseph  Howe, 
and  seen  him  return  from  Enghmd  twice  with  the  laurels;  but 
this  was  no  test  of  his  prowess,  since  Howe  was  pitted  not  alone 
against  his  brother  Nova  Seotian,but  against  the  imperial  cabi- 
net, which  was  zealous  for  union.  Where  the  field  was  fair  and 
there  was  no  favour,  it  fared  better  with  the  giant,  and  we 
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found  Dr.  Tupper,  like  Randolph  Murray,  returning  to  Ottawa, 
out  of  the  fight,  alone.  But  of  Sir  Charles'  abilities,  we  might 
say  of  his  genius,  there  can  be  no  question.  He  began  life,  we 
believe,  as  a  medical  practitioner ;  and  while  enjoying  an  ex* 
oellent  prospect  of  eminent  success  in  that  profession,  entered 
politics,  in  which  sphere,  bj  the  sheer  force  of  his  abilities  and 
the  possession  of  a  power  that  literally  battered  down  'every 
obstacle,  had  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in  his  country.  But  the  Dr. 
Tupper  of  that  da^',  was  not  the  Sir  Charles  of  our  present  ac- 
qnaiatance.  Never  could  anybody  deny  that  i^neat  energj'  of 
cliaracter,  and  alnic^t  superhuman  force ;  but  for  many  years 
after  his  entry  into  public  life.  Dr.  Tupper  was  almost  insuf- 
ferably verbose,  and  often  bombasticaL  X^mgusge  literally 
poured  firom  the  man;  but  his  speeches  were  not  remark- 
able for  the  closer  and  more  incisive  reasoning  which  runs 
through  his  public  utterances  now.  Time  has  chastened  and 
disciplined  that  ardent  spirit,  reduced  the  blase  to  a  sober 
glow,  while  not  robbing  the  fire  of  its  heat;  yet  without  being 
disposed  to  unkind  criticism,  his  speeches  still — speeches  that 
njay  always  be  called  verbid  tornadoes— on  occasion  may  be 
described  as  sava^^e,  though  in  no  instance  we  can  remember 
of  has  the  pruvociition  not  been  ample.  Of  tlie  question  of 
dignity,  and  what  is  due  to  his  position  as  a  leading  minister 
of  the  crown.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  the  best  judge ;  though  he 
must  bear  the  writer  to  challenge  the  propriety  of  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  government  descending  to  a  personal  attack,  how- 
ever well  merited,  on  one  who  had  degraded  the  press  by  making 
a  newspaper  the  vehicle  of  vulgv  epieen.  Mr.  Nicholas  Flood 
Davin  in  his  paper  "  Great  Speeches  "  m  tbe  Canadicm  Month* 
ly,  from  which  we  have  already  extracted,  has  this  telling  de- 
scription of  Sir  Cliarl<>s  as  an  orator.  "Sir  Charles  Tuppei's 
iiiUflt  distinguishing  characteristic  ....  is  force.  Tiiough  he 
has  not  the  scholarship  nor  finish  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  with 
Mr.  Gladatone — were  I  searching  for  a  comparisoji— I  should 
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compare  him.  Yet  they  are  dissiuiilar  in  so  many  ways  that 
tlie  choice  does  not  seem  happy.  They  are  alike  however  m 
this :  extraordinary  capacity  for  work,  power  of  going  from 
place  to  place,  and  making  great  speeches  with  little  or  no  time 
for  i-est  or  study.  Different  in  kind,  his  command  of  expres- 
sion is  as  ready  and  effective  as  Hr.  Qladstone's.  He  has  the 
faculty  oi  growth;  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior  mind  when 
found  in  a  man  over  forty."  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
and  had  he  omitted  saying  it^  we  should  not  have  thought  so 
much  of  his  paper:  **!  am  sure  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Blake 
speak  too  long.  If  they  could  take  off  about  thirty  per  cent, 
in  time  without  impairing  the  texture  of  thought;  if  they  could 
pack  closer ;  how  much  -more  effective  both  would  be.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  is  not  content  while  a  single  wall  of  the  ene- 
my's defences  remains  standing."  Some  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
most  important  work  is  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  to 
detail  it  here  \  and  as  the  news  has  gone  abroad,  while  these 
pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  that  this  very  able  states- 
man, still  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  though  with  health 
somewhat  shattered,  by  a  too-long  overwrought  brain.  Is  about 
to  retire  from  bis  present  office  to  fill  a  place  of  importance  in 
the  mother-couiiLiy,  we  may  be  permitted  to  refuse  paying  a 
"  long  farewell,"  clieridiing  the  hope  that  many  djiys  may  yet 
remain  to  him,  after  hi.s  mLssion  in  the  new  8j)here  is  ended, 
and  his  health  restored,  in  the  performance  of  public  duty  in 
Canada. 

The  Beciprocity  Treaty  havinij;  ejcjnred,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
the  overtures  of  the  Canadian  government  for  renewal  having 
proven  f  ruitlesB,  a  state  of  affairs  had  arisen  which  provoked  a 
strong  feeling  of  hostility  among  our  people  towards  the  United 
States.  With  the  expiry  of  the  treaty,  of  course,  all  rights 
and  privileges  to  both  parties  lapsed,  yet  American  fishermen 
continued  to  fish  in  our  coast- waters  within  prohibited  limita. 
The  Canadian  government  remonstrated  with  the  Washington 
authorities,  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a 
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proelamation  forbidding  American  citizens  to  farther  infringe 
upon  the  law.  American  schooners  still  a2-)peare(i  within  the 
three-mile  limit  around  our  coast,  putting  out  nets  and  spillianl 
trains ;  and  even  })ecame  so  brazen  in  their  disregard  for  author- 
ity, as  to  engage  in  taking  fish  during  Sunday ; — for  which,  in 
one  instance,  they  paid  the  penalty  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  cove 
in  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  taking  the  law  in  their  own 
hftndB,  destroying  the  fiahing  gear  o{  the  intniden,  and  driving 
the  yiolatera  of  the  sabbath  and  the  ctyil  Jaws  from  the  shore. 
The  imperial  and  Canadian  governments  sent  aimed  vessels 
along  the  coasts  to  prevent  this  international  poaching,  and 
several  crafts  caught  in  their  unlawful  work  were  seized  and  con- 
Hscated.  \Vhcreu[Mjn  our  American  friends  grew  wmthfiil,  and 
their  high-pent  feelincr  vented  itself  in  an  unstatesmanlike  an'l 
intemperate  message  from  President  Grant  durin<,'  the  autumn. 
A  number  of  irritating  questions  had  now  accumulated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  early  in  the 
year,  1871,  it  became  known  that  .these  would  be  submitted  for 
settlement  to  a  joint  commission  appointed  by  both  govern- 
ments. The  chief  subjects  for  the  adjudication  of  the  commis- 
sion were  the  fisheries  question,  to  which  we  have  alluded;  the 
^{o^ama  claims,  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the 
Canadian  canals,  and  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia.  Owing  to  some  of  the  hazy  defi- 
nitions in  the  Oregon  treaty,  the  ownership  of  the  island  of 
San  Juan,  in  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  wliich  for  the  past 
twelve  years  had  been  occupied  jointly  by  British  and  United 
States  officials,  had  been  open  to  dispute ;  and  a  settlement  of 
this  question  was  also  referred  to  the  commission.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  the  United  States  government  appointed  as 
its  representatives,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Schenek,  United  States 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James ;  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
secretary  of  state;  the  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  of  the  supreme 
<;ourt ;  the  Hon.  George  H.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  and  the  Hon. 
Ebenezer  B.  Uoar,  of  Massachusetts.    On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
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same  month,  tlie  imperial  govoniment  appointed  as  its  five 
representatives  the  Eaii  De  Gray  and  Ripon,  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
Montague  Bernard,  professor  of  inteniational  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  The  appointment  of  a  colonist  on  a  eommisaion 
to  conserve  imperial  interesta  was  an  nnusual  courae,  but  the 
eminent  abilities  of  Sir  Jolm»  and  the  vast  Canadian  interesta 
at  stake,  induced  the  selection.   It  is  an  error,  however,  to 
suppose  that,  in  any  sense,  Sir  John  was  a  Dominion  represen- 
tative ;  he  wa.s  merely  the  interpreter  of  Canadian  interests. 
On  this  coiJiniission,  as  events  afterwards  sliowcd,  our  prenieir 
found  himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  between 
his  duty  as  an  imperial  representative  on  the  one  hand,  whose 
mission  was  to  support  any  plan  that  would  forward  the 
interests  of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  even  though  such  measure 
should  bear  harshly  upon  his  own  province,  and  his  duty  to  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion  on  the  other.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  commission  was  held  at  Washington,  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  the  sittings  were  continued  at  irregular  intervals- 
till  the  8th  of  May.    On  this  date  the  Washington  treaty  was 
bigned,  and  the  commissionei-s  set  out  for  their  homes.  In 
brief  the  treaty — which  was  rutitied  by  the  United  States  on 
the  21'th  of  May,  and  by  the  imperial  parliament  on  tiie  17th  of 
June — provideil  for  the  settlement  of  \hQAlahai}ui  claims  by  an 
arbitration  board  to  meet  in  Switzerland,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence has  aU«ady  been  made ;  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute 
was  referred  for  adjudication  to  the  emperor  of  Qermany,  who 
gave  the  disputed  bland  to  the  United  States ;  while,  with  res- 
pect to  the  fisheries,  our  waters  were  thrown  open  to  the  Ame- 
rican fishermen  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  compensation  to 
the  Canadian  government,  in  lieu  of  this  privilege,  to  be  decided 
by  a  special  ramniission.*    It  was  provided  that  ti.sh  and  oil 
sliould  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from  each 

'  The  ccmumsAion  met  in  Halifax  in  1877,  and  awarded  to  Canada  95,500^000, 
wlikii  WM  paid,  bat  wMi  not  %  UttlegMMaiiig. 
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country,  duty  free  during  a  like  period  ;  free  navii^ation  of  the 
St.  L;i\v  rence  and  the  Canadian  canals  was  guaranteed  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  a  similar  privileg'e  l>t:ing  accorded  to  iii  iti-li  sub- 
jects on  Lake  Michigan.  As  an  ott'set  to  the  claim  for  damages 
by  the  Confederate  cruisers  sailing  from  British  ports,  Sir  John 
contended  that  the  Dominion  was,  in  a  like  measure,  entitled  to 
Tecompenae  for  the  ravages  of  Fenian  marauders  from  American 
territoiy.  Against  an  attitude  whieh  so  much  as  refused  to 
diseoss  this  question,  and  with  the  tepid  support  of  his  brother 
^mmisaioners,  to  whom  imperial  questions  threw  all  others  in 
the  shade,  Sir  John  was  powerless ;  and,  as  in  some  other  points, 
he  was  obliged  to  yield.  Some  of  his  oj^ponents  afterwards 
maintained  thai  in  the  tact-  of  this  opposition  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  resigned,  but  that  would  have  l>een  for  the  premier  to  con- 
fess that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  colonial,  and  not  an  imperial 
representative ;  that  he  had  consented  to  enter  the  commission 
under  fidse  pretences ;  for,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  was  by 
the  accident  of  his  qualificati<ms  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held— and  in  any  case  only  as  an  interpreter  of  Canadian 
interests — that  he  was  appointed  among  the  representatives; 
and  had  he  resigned  the  imperial  will  would  nevertheless  have 
been  carried  out,  and  perhaps  without  the  dampening  presence 
of  another  colonist.  But  that  Sir  John  did  do  all  that  was 
<?onsistent  with  honour  and  duty  a-s  a  representative  of  impe- 
rial interest,  became  abundantly  clear,  and  is,  if  by  no  other 
evidence,  amply  proven  in  the  fact,  that,  up  to  a  late  period — if 
indeed  down  to  (^is  time — he  had  not  been  foi^iven  by  imperial 
statesmen,  for  what,  between  themselves^  they  had  been  pleased 
to  call  his  ** colonialism"  on  the  commission;  not  a  colonialism 
implying  anything  beyond  what  they  regarded  as  too  much 
zeal  in  Oanadian  interests,  whieh  clashed  with  those  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  assume  that,  when  we  hear  the 
premier  s  Canadian  opponents  denounce  him  for  having  <lono 
TOO  little  for  Canada,  and  hear  imperial  earls  and  knights  who 
were  with  him  whisper  behind  the  door  that  he  did  too  much. 
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he  did  his  onerous  and  difficult  dnty,  honourably,  coiiaeieniL- 
ously,  and  well  For  a  year  Uie  treaty  was  misrepresented 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  premier  and  the  ministiy  were 
loaded  with  abuse.   The  assailants  were  sorely  mortified  that 

they  could  elicit  no  official  response,  a  silence  tnaiutaiaed  at  the 
request  of  Sir  John,  who  sai<l  that  it  wuul<i  be  time  enough  to 
explain  when  the  politic  period  arrived  and  in  the  proper  place. 
We  shall  skip  a  year  to  see  the  issue.  In  May,  1872,  the  storm 
broke,  and  Sir  John  was  ready.  His  defence  is  given  us  in  one 
of  the  ablest — ^perhaps  the  most  effective — speeches  of  his  life. 
We  need  not  here  attempt  an  outline  of  this  address,  which  we 
give  in  full  elsewhere,*  or  of  the  tdling  speeches  by  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  Hon.  Wm.  McDougail,  Hon.  Charles  Tupper,  Hon.  S. 
L.  Tilley,  Sir  Qeoige  Gartier,  Hon.  J.  H.  Ouneron  and  others. 
All  the  speakers,  understanding  the  |>ainfully  difhcult  position 
Sir  John  had  held,  and  appreciating  the  highmindedness  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  himself,  came  forward  in  de- 
fence of  their  chief.  Mr.  John  Hillyard  Cameron  said  that  "  be- 
fore entering  into  discussion  on  the  various  points  of  the  treaty, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  upon  whom 
tlie  eyes  of  all  Canada  were  fixed,  in  whom  the  country  had  the 
deepest  interest,  and  in  whom,  he  ventured  to  say,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  the  most  implicit  reliance.  He  refer- 
red to  the  gentleman  who  was  entrusted,  not  only  as  a  nego- 
tiator but  as  a  representative  of  the  empire,  and  of  Canada,  as 
a  part  of  it;  he  whom  so  iii;uiy  had  been  accu.sUjmed  to  ad- 
mire, and  whom  he  (Mr.  Camcrun)  had  been  permitted  to  follow, 
as  his  leader,  for  so  many  years.  Probably  there  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  house  l>etter  entitled  to  speak  of  that  gentleman  than 
he.  They  had  been  friends  for  more  than  half  the  term  of  life 
allotted  to  man ;  they  had  been  at  school  together,  and  had 
been  in  the  government  of  Canada  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and  from  that 

*  For  tli«  text  of  th*  apofoh  I'li  csrteMP,  m«  i^pnidixG. 
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year  to  this,  although  their  positions  had  teen  very  different, 
he  had  been  always  his  political  follower,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  be  his  faithful  fricn<l ;  and  he  bt;lieved  there  wore  very  few 
among  those  who  had  been  his  friends,  and  fullowcrs  during 
that  lon^  |)eriod  of  years  who  were  not  his  staunch  suppoiters 
now.  There  could  hardly  be  a  higher  compliment  paid  to  any 
man  than  that  be  should  have  continued  to  hold  the  poeition 
he  had  lield  during  the  many  yean  past ;  and  he  felt  compelled 
to  say  this,  because  heartless  attacks  had  been  made  upon  hia 
character  and  honour.  They  all  knew,  every  one  of  them,  and 
he  (Mr.  Cameron)  recollected  well,  the  time  when  he  first  came 
80  proiaiiiently  before  the  public.  They  might  have  looked 
through  their  own  party,  in  and  out  of  politics,  and  could  not 
havu  fouini  a  single  man  his  superior,  and  in  tlie  opposition 
party  they  could  not  find  a  man  either  his  superior  or  his  equal . 
During  all  those  years  he  had  carried  out  tliose  measures  which 
he  considered  were  for  the  country's  good.  In  many  he  (Mr. 
Cameron)  did  not  concur,  but  in  many  had  agreed ;  and  of  all 
men  competent  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  people,  he  had 
always  considered  that  there  was  no  one  so  competent  as  he. 
Sir  John  Maodonald.  He  (Mr.  Cameron)  had  seen  hia  skill  and 
ability  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  there  was 
no  one  among  them  who  had  not  had  an  opporluaity  over  and 
over  aLrain  (»f  forming  a  judgment  upon  thoui.  He  would  ask 
them  to  recollect  how,  when  circumstances  had  withdrawn  him, 
when  debates  and  discussions  were  going  on,  they  had  felt  that 
the  chords  were  jangled  and  the  instrument  out  of  tune,  and 
when  he  returned  again  how  his  master  hand  evoked  a  harmony 
that  no  other  hand  was  able  to  produce.  They  had  all  known 
it  They  had  seen  him  in  his  position  there  using  his  talents 
and  great  ability  for  the  benefit  of  the  conntiy.  Had  he  turned 
those  talents  and  that  ability  to  his  profession,  he  would  have 
won  V>oth  wealtli  and  fame.  Whilst  other  politicians  were  mak- 
int/  their  fortunes,  no  one  ever  felt  otherwise  than  that  that  man 
was  poor,  because  he  never  allowed  his  political  or  parliamen- 
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tary  indaence  to  be  used  in  order  that  he  might  in  the  slightest 
degree  make  pecuniary  capital  of  his  position.  Did  not  they  all 
feel  that  one  reason  why  his  honourable  friends  opposite  had 
ragc«l  so  furiously  against  him,  had  been  because  of  what  his 
hoii.  tVioiul  froiu  Lambton  had  said  the  other  night  that  his 
(Sir  John's)  path  was  marked  by  the  graves  of  dead  politicians. 
He  (the  member  for  Lambton)  had  boasted  of  the  puhty  of 
reform  principles,  and  of  the  strength  and  power  of  reformers ; 
and  yet  he  had  seen  their  foremost  men»  one  by  one — even  the 
great  Anak  himself—- become  the  willing  a^tiYes  of  his  bow 
and  spear,  and  march  to  their  political  death  under  the  eye  of 
their  conqueror;  while  they  contended  that  what  theur  oppo- 
nents termed  "  political  death  **  was  really  political  regenera- 
tion. That  was  their  |)Osition ;  and  their  support  of  liis  hon. 
friend  had  been  not  merely  in  reference  to  his  great  political 
ability,  but  it  had  been  in  ref^arJ  to  wluit  he  ha<l  been  to  all 
of  them.  He  had  always  been  generous  and  easy  of  access, 
ever  mingling  courtesy  with  kindness.  No  man  ever  had  more 
devoted  friends  and  followers.  He  had  grappled  them  to  his 
heart  with  hoops  of  steel,  and  had  kept  them  there.  Over  and 
over  again  he  had  carried  them  forward  with  him  to  victory, 
and  he  believed  that  now,  as  ever,  his  Utest  and  crowning  vic* 
tory  would  be  the  response  which  the  parliament  of  CSanada 
would  make  to  the  appeal  that  they  should  ratify  the  treaty. 
His  party  were  indignant  tliat  tlie  charge  of  treason  and  the 
name  of  "  Juda.s  "  .should  be  used  against  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  taunts  and  the  violence  of  the  opposition — notwith- 
standing the  aceu.«^tious  they  made — they  would  fin^l  tliat,  in 
the  opinions  not  only  of  a  large  majority  of  the  membei-s  of  the 
house  but  of  an  equally  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  there  was  no  man  under  whose  banner  they  would 
more  gladly  advance,  either  to  victoij  or  defeat^  than  that  -  of 
the  hon.  member  who  led  them."  kk  the  conclusioii  the  house 
showed  its  loyalty  to  Sir  John,  and  its  confidence  in  his  ability 
Aiul  intei^rity  by  ratifying  ::>u  much  of  the  treaty  as  referred  to 
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Canada  by  a  vote  of  121  to  55.    From  Ontario  there  was  a 

majority  of  10;  from  Quebec,  29;  from  Nova  Scotia,  11  ;  from 
New  Brunswick,  7 ;  from  Manitoba,  3,  and  from  British  Col- 
umbia, C. 

.  It  is  nece^^nar}'  now  to  retrace  our  steps  a  short  way,  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  our  general  narrative.  Parliament  opened  on 
the  loth  of  Febmary,  1871.  Sir  Francis  was  in  high  apirita ; 
commerce  felt  a  fuller  life  in  her  veins,  ihe  outlook  was  still 
more  cheering,  and  the  ministers  had  $200,000  to  spare  after 
meeting  all  current  expenditure.  Several  measures  of  import- 
ance were  introduced  during  the  session,  chief  among  these 
being  acts  providing  for  the  assimilation  of  the  currency,  the 
readjustment  of  tho  tariff,  for  the  mana^^ement  of  savings 
banks,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  l>anking  system.  It 
was  durinL,'  tliis  session  that  the  act  was  introduced  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  our  distant  relative,  British  Columbia, 
into  the  united  family.  The  Pacific  province  was  not  enthu- 
elastic  for  the  compact,  but  like  the  maiden  who  marries  for 
money  instead  of  for  love»  made  her  union  conditional  upon  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  \  and  as  marriages  contracted  with 
such  motives  do  not  always  turn  out  well,"  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  before  the  Pacific  spouse  had  ceased  to  be  a  bride,  she 
^vas  in  the  courts  for  divorce.  The  Canadian  parliament  rose  on 
the  14Lii  of  April ;  and  on  the  lOth  of  May,  an  imperial  order-in- 
council  was  passed  authorising  the  admission  of  British  Colum- 
bia into  the  Canadian  federation.  The  provisions  of  t^e  British 
North  America  Act  were  extended  to  the  new  province;  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  935,000  was  set  apart,  and  80  cents  granted  to 
«ach  head  of  the  population,  which  then  was  estimated  at  60,000. 
The  most  important  stipulation  in  the  terms  of  union  with  the 
new  province  was  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
to  secure  the  oommencementsimultaneousiy,"  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  union,  of  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  the  Pacific  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  such 
point  as  should  be  selected  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  towards 
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the  Pacific,  to  connect  tlie  seaboard  of  Britisli  Columbia  witb 

the  railway  system  of  Canada  ;  and  further  to  secure  the  com- 
pletion of  such  railway  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
union."  This  line,  we  need  scarce  say,  is  not  built  yet,  though 
it  has  had  a  prodigious  catastrophe,  resulting  in  the  wreck  of  a 
great  party,  as  shall  be  told  further  on.  The  Hon.  William 
Joseph  Trutch  was  appointed  lieutenant-goTemor  of  the  newly 
acquired  province.  The  prosperity  of  Ontario  vaa  now  devel- 
oping in  bounds,  and  Hon.  John  Sandfield  Maedonald,  with  the 
fltfaage  daring  that  had  more  than  once  led  him  upon  the  rocks, 
appropriated  a  large  sum  of  the  public  funds  for  railway  pur- 
poses without  the  consent  of  the  legislature.  A  storm  arose, 
and  ihc  premier  could  nut  withstand  it.  His  enemies  thundered 
their  censure,  and  his  friends  dropped  off.  He  resigned  in 
December,  and  the  LTOvernor  aske<l  Mr.  Edward  Blake  to  take 
his  place.  One  of  the  tirst  acts  of  the  new  provincial  govern- 
ment was  the  offering  of  :i^5,00()  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  murderers  Riel  and  Lepine,  who,  were  now  living  9anspeu,r 
at  their  home&  Sir  George  Cartier  had  made  common  cause 
with  Monseigneur  Tach^  in  shielding  Riel,  who  was  eventu- 
ally, but  not  till  he  had  sought  parliamentaiy  honours,  induced 
to  leave  the  country. 

The  last  session  of  the  first  Dominion  parliament  opened  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1872.  The  most  imporUmt  question  was  the 
elau.sc  of  the  Washington  treaty  to  which  we  have  reverted, 
Mr.  Blal«<i  excelling  himself  in  clever  argument,  sarcasm,  and 
special  pleading  in  his  attack  upon  the  measure.  A  question 
of  much  interest  was  the  New  Brunswick  "  School  Bill/'  which 
had  passed  the  legislature  of  that  province,  in  Hay,  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  New  Brunswick  Act^  in  brief,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  free  non-sectarian  schools,  which  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Jacks^of-all-trades,  administered 
under  j]:ovemraent  supervision,  and  supported  by  municipal  tax- 
ation and  a  grant  from  the  provincial  legislature.  A  wise 
measure,  however,  was  marred  by  blemishes  affixed  by  a  bigo- 
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try  that  made  a  triumph  of  reason  an  en^nne  of  injustice,  grosa 
and  contemptible.  The  question,  through  the  local  coii.>uiuen- 
cies,  became  not  one  between  the  old  and  bai  l  .u  ous  plan  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  new  system,  but  between  pruiestant  and  catho- 
lic The  catholic  priesthood  became  alarmed,  and  saw  the  hand 
of  Satan  guiding  the  new  movement.  The  free-school  people 
affected  to  see  aoroething  nearly  as  bad  on  the  other  side,  the 
Pope  resistiiig  the  ^rea4l  of  education  and  thought  The  priest 
was  over  fearful,  the  f ree<sehool  charmpion  was  over  zealous. 
The  most  with  which  the  former  is  to  be  charged  is  extrava- 
gant dread,  and  a  profusion  of  evil  prophecy  that  he  came  for- 
ward himself,  in  time,  to  falsify  ;  but  against  the  latter  there  i» 
a  much  less  creditable  count.  They  studded  the  new  law  with 
provisions,  called  by  some  one  "millinery  regulations,"  deliber- 
ately intciiiied  to  iiisult  and  liarass  the  Roman  catholics,  whilo 
one  politician,*  who  is  now,  thanks  to  the  unfortunate  system 
of  party  which  rules  everything  in  this  country  from  the  bendi 
to  the  buck-saw,  a  judge  in  New  Brunswick,  carried  his  un- 
manly bigotry  so  far  as  to  declare  on  the  hustings,  that  he 
had  no  feeling  in  common  with  Roman  catholics,  and  did  not 
want  their  votes.  Such  a  spirit  was  odious  enough  in  the  cam- 
paign, but  it  was  carried  into  the  bill,  and  pi^vided  that  no 
teacher  should  wear  crosses,  lodges  or  garbs  pertaining  to  any 
exclusive  order;  the  object  l)eing  to  exclude  religious  of  the 
Roman  church  from  the  work  of  teaching.  It  was  wliile  the 
law  remained  in  this  intolerable  state,  that  the  two  prominent 
Roman  catholics  from  New  Brunswick  in  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature sought  to  have  the  obnoxious  measure  set  aside.  In  May, 
therefore,  Mr.  Oostigan  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  praying  for 
the  disallowance  of  the  act,  in  which  he  was  strongly  seconded 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Anglin.  The  following  session  he  moved> 
"  that  the  government  should  advise  his  excellency  to  dtaaUow 
the  acts  passed  by  the  New  Brunswick  legislature,"  which  waa 

*  Hon.  (now  Judge)  J«ihn  J.  IVaMr. 
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carried ;  though  the  question  remained  open  for  several  years 
afterwards.  The  next  year  again  he  liioved  for  "  an  atklress  t<o 
her  Majesty  prayin^,'  her  to  cause  an  act  to  bo  passed  amending 
the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  by  providing  that  every 
religious  denomination  in  New  Brunswick  shall  continue  to 
possess  and  enjo}'  all  such  rights  with  regard  to  their  schools 
«8  they  possessed  and  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
«aid  Aet."  This  resolution  was  withdrawn,  though  Ifr,  Oosti- 
gan  was  unceasing  in  hift  exertions  from  session  to  session,  till 
his  desires  were  virtually  accomplished  by  the  amendments  to 
the  New  Brunswick  act  which  expunged  the  obnoxious  regula* 
tions.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  agitation,  as  we  have  seen, 
Sir  John  was  in  office,  and  during  this  time  Mr.  Costigan  had 
the  heartiest  support  from  Mr.  Anglin  ;  hut  lie  stoo<l  alone  in  the 
iitruggle  when  tlie  reformers  came  to  power,  when  Mr.  Anglin 
was  elevated  to  the  Chair,  and  agitation  on  the  measure  men- 
aced hU  salary  and  perquisites.  The  New  Brunswick  legisla- 
ture very  properly  resisted  the  attempts  at  Ottawa  to  set  aside 
legislation  which  it  felt  it  was  competent  to  enact ;  and  Hon. 
<now  Judge)  William  Wedderbum,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  brilliant  speakers  in  Canada,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
in  defence  of  the  law,  asserting  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
provincial  legislature  over  the  rpicstion,  and  resolving  tliaL  its 
jurisfliction  or  powcr.s  should  not  he  impaired  or  abridged  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  electors  at  the  })ulls :  and  that  witliout  the 
consent  of  the  local  body  the  imperial  parliament  or  the  par- 
liament of  Canada  ought  not  to  interfere.  Meanwhile  the 
priests  had  refused  to  permit  Catholic  children  to  be  taught  in 
the  "godless"  institutions,  and  the  parents  were  burthened 
with  the  double  expense  of  paying  the  municipal  tax  to  main* 
tain  the  public  schools,  from  which  they  derived  no  benefit^  and 
of  supporting  the  separate  schools  to  which  no  contribution  was 
made  from  the  piovincial  funds.  The  bishops  and  their  clei^' 
found  theuiselves  obliged  hy  conseience  to  refuse  paying  the 
|>ubUc  school-tax ;  but  the  ofiicer  seized  a  horse  and  carriage,  or 
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any  cliattel  that  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  went  his  way. 
It  is  related  tliat  the  cow  of  a  certain  priest  was  seized  five- 
times  for  the  tax,  some  pious  parishioner  as  often  "  bidding  in  "" 
the  aoimal,  and  thus  satisfying  the  law  and  the  clerical  con- 
fidence.  But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  The 
catholics  began  to  groan  at  the  double  burthen  put  upon  their 
shoulders.  Then  the  priests  had  now  and  again  paid  a  visit  to- 
the  government  schools,  and  found  no  pictures  of  Satan  hang- 
ing upon  the  wall,  nor  heard  any  boy  say  that  the  name  of  our 
first  parent  was  Protoplasm.  The  legislature,  too,  had  .shown 
a  disposition  to  fair  play  by  pur^ring  the  school  statute  of  in- 
sult and  intolerance.  Still  the  clergy  renmuied  aloof ;  but 
their  behalf  leading  citizens  opened  negotiations  witli  the  free- 
school  authorities.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  (now  Sena- 
tor) Boyd  and  other  prominent  citizens  in  St.  John,  Bishop 
Sweeney  eapitulated»  and  in  Fredericton,  the  capital,  amalga- 
mation was  aooompHshed  through  the  tireless  exertions  of  Mr. 
Patrick  McPeake,the  leading  Roman  catholic  in  the  city.  Now 
while  we  have  denounced  the  stain  that  bigotry  put  upon  the 
school  law  as  at  first  established,  and  admired  the  manly,  able 
and  uncompromising  way  in  which  Mr.  Costigan  Imttled  for 
justice  to  his  co-reiigionisis,  we  must  not  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  remotest  sympathy  with^  those  who  opposed  non-secta- 
rian schools  upon  principle.  Ten  years  ago  he  who  visited  a 
parish  school,  from  which  Qod  had  not  been  banished,  saw  aa 
institution  seething  with  disorder,  which  was  ever  pouring  a 
stream  of  youth  upon  the  country,  many  of  whom  were  more 
vulgar  and  vicious  than  if  they  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
the  school  walls.  But  it  is  difoent  now ;  and  the  system  of 
education  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  New  Brunswick,  would  be 
a  boon  and  a  credit  to  any  country.  We  could  wish  that  of  the 
system  in  this  noble  province  we  could  say  as  much ;  though 
this  is  more  than  we  dare  to  hope  so  long  as  it  maintains  the 
political  taint. 
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Parliament  prorogued  on  the  14th  of  June,  ami  eight  days 
afterwards  tlie  goveruor-i^'eneral  bade  good  hye  to  Canada. 
During  his  administration  he  had  been  mised  to  the  peera^ 
of  the  united  kingdom  with  the  title  of  Baron  Lisgar,  of  Liagar 
«.Dd  Bailieborough,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  While  amongst  us 
he  won  our  good  opinion  and  rospeet,  though  He  neither  flat- 
tei^  the  people  nor  courted  popularity,  doing  hia  duty  with  a 
courteous  quiet  dignit}-  that  pleased  without  efibrt  "  His  hospi- 
tality," says  Professor  Qoldwin  Smith,  "  was  simply  that  of  an 
English  nobleman;  it  had  no  ulterior  object,  and  as  an  example 
•could  do  nothincf  but  good."  His  successor  was  Frederick  Tem- 
ple Hamilton  iilackwcod,  Earl  of  DuHerin,  eldest  son  of  Captain 
Price  Blackwood,  afterwards  fourth  Karon  Dufferin  and  Clan- 
deboye,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.   The  new  governor  was  a 
man  of  some  distinction  in  diplomat^  and  literature  when  he 
came  amongst  us.   He  had  been  under-secretary  of  state  for 
war,  and  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Indian  office.  He  went 
to  Syria  as  commissioner  of  the  crown,  where  he  ended  the 
turmoil  between  the  Christians  and  the  natives  "He  suc- 
ceeded," says  Mr.  Stewart,  "in  mastering  the  details  of  this  deli- 
cate mission;  and  not  only  satisfactorily  arranged  the  Turkish 
troubles,  but  also  compromised  matters  between  the  French 
and  the  warlike  Druses.    He  gave  a  constitution  to  Jjebanon, 
and  we  have  here  the  fii"st  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  states- 
man and  diplomatist."   If  by  lettei-s  in  his  own  right  he  was 
not  fiunous,  he  was  distinguished  throngh  his  ancestry.  Hilt 
mother  was  the  author  of  "  The  Irish  Emigrant/'  and  other 
ballads,  which,  if  not  showing  a  deep  poetical  vein,  contained  a 
wealth  of  feeliDg,  and  many  passages  of  tender,  melancholy 
pathos.  For  an  aunt,  he  had  that  pretty  song-bird,  the  Hon. 
Mrs. Caroline  Norton,  whose  sweet  verse  and  bright  eyes,  scandal 
.said,  lured  Lord  MellK)urne  so  often  away  from  the  cares  of  state. 
And  through  this  siren  lie  was  connected  with  a  name  of  still 
greater  note,  of  whom  a  great  poet  has  said; 

*****  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die  ia  mouldiog  Sheridan.*' 
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Lord  Dufferin  was  educatpcd  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  in  1850 
■was  created  an  EnMish  baron.  He  was  not  lon'^  anion«r.st  iis 
when  it  was  found  that  the  proverbial  gift  of  his  countrymen 
sat  upon  his  tongue.  In  making  speeches  be  could  outdo  our 
most  confirmed  orators;  and  in  this  respect  his  example  was 
not  good.  If  a  governor-general  could  only,  by  his  example, 
help  to  curtail  the  platform  irwi%  he  might  well  feel  that  his 
▼ice-regal  mission  had  not  been  fruitless,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  born  in  vain.  But  it  is  not  encouraging  in  a  political 
country  like  this,  where  the  tendency  is  to  an  epidemic  of 
-Speech,  to  have  a  viceroy  appear  among  us  with  this  run- 
ning at  the  mouth.  Perliap.s,  but  for  this  never-failing 
eloquence  on  every  subject  from  a  hot- water  tankard  to  tlie 
constitution,  it  might  be  said  that  £arl  Dutterin's  administm^ 
tion  was  delightful  He  possessed  a  warm  sympathetic  heart, 
and  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  and  aspirations  of 
our  people ;  and  in  return,  there  sprang  up  among  us  for  him,  a 
deeper  and  kindlier  feeling  of  regard,  than  had  ever  before  been 
entertained  for  a  Canadian  governor.  Everywhere  the  viceroy 
and  his  great-hearted  wife,  the  cduntess,  went,  they  stirred  the 
feelings  of  all  by  the  genuine  and  hearty  way  in  which  they 
sympathized  with,  and  entered  into  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
of,  those  they  visited.  When  they  departed  from  our  shores  a 
void  was  left  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  till. 

The  first  parliament  of  Tanada,  having  lived  out  the  full 
term  of  its  constitutional  life,  was  dissolved  on  the  15th  of  July. 
The  elections  came  off  through  the  summer  and  early  autumn, 
and  the  government  found  itself  confronted  by  staunch  opposi- 
tion. The  ghost  of  poor  Soott^  murdered  in  the  North- West, 
rose  against  it ;  the  Washington  treaty  "  was  shaken  in  the  &ce 
of  the  country  ;"  the  gigantic  railway-building,  a  duty  to  which 
tlie  country  had  been  pledged,  was  declared  by  the  opposition 
to  be  a  mad  and  impossible  sclieme  ;  and  the  reform  party  in 
Ontario  was  made  sturdy  by  the  strength  of  Mr.  Blake  and  the 
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provim^  ministry.   The  govermnenfc  came  shattered,  though 

not  defeated,  out  of  the  contest.  Sir  Francis  Hincks  was 
worsted  in  South  Brant,  but  Vancouver,  Britisli  Columbia, 
offered  the  worthy  kinght  her  seat,  which  lie  accepted.  Sir 
George  Gartier  was  put  to  flif,dit  in  Montreal  east^  but  was  wel- 
comed to  the  arms  of  Frovencher,  Manitoba.  Ontario  declared 
herself  hostile  chiefly  because  the  government  had  fiuled  to 
punish  Scott's  murderers ;  Quebec  refused  her  usual  support 
because  a  full  amnesty  had  not  been  granted.  The  dignity  of 
the  arehhishop  ^as  at  stake— though  resting  upon  an  afasnrdity 
and  a  misunderstanding— and  that  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  cruel  and  wicked  shedding  of  a  fellow  creature's  blood. 
Tlieiii  once  was  a  commandment — but  it  was  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation! — thouijh  written  upon  .stoiic  by  the  finger  of  God, 
which  siaid,  "  Thou  shait  not  kill  ;  but  Sir  George  Cartier,  and 
his  French  supporters,  and  Bishop  Tach(*,  and  his  priests  and  the 
faithful,  blotted  out  that  old  edict,  and  put  in  its  stead,  "Thou 
shalt  not  dishonour  the  promise  of  a  bishop."  Notwithstanding 
the  defections,  a  count  of  forces  after  the  contest  was  ended 
satisfied  Sir  John  that  his  government  had  an  ample  working 
majority.  InOctober^  the  Ontario  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
prohibiting  dual  representation ;  so  that  Messrs.  Blake  and  Mac- 
kenzie  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  provincial  and 
general  parliaments.  ^s^iLuially,  their  ambition,  patriotism,  cu- 
pidity, and  any  other  qiialit}^  they  may  have  possessed,  found 
stronger  attraction  in  the  wider  s[)here  and  larger  flesh-pots. 
Their  choice  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of  the  provincial 
government,  and  Mr.  Blake  suggested  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
that  Mr.  Mowat  ought  to  be  invited  to  lead  the  ministry.  The 
lure  was  too  strong  for  the  judge,  and  he  left  the  beneh.  What- 
ever of  public  immorality  there  was  in  this  proceeding,Mr.Blake, 
at  all  events,  was  the  seducer.  From  that  day  to  this,  Mr.  Mowat 
has  held  the  leadership  of  the  Ontario  government,  and  though 
his  administration  ha,s  not  butii  brilliant,  and  is  in  many  impor- 
tant respects  incapable,  it  has  been  honest  j  if  the  adjective  can 
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be  applied  to  a  system  of  rule  made  subservient  to  the  ends  of 
party.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  M.  Joly,  leader  of  the 
oppoeition  i&  the  Quebec  legislature,  moyed  for  a  commission 
of  inquiiy  into  certain  cbaigea  made  against  M.  Oaucbon,  tlie 
local  member  for  Hontmoren<^,  and  whom  we  have  also  met 
in  the  Canadian  parliament  The  inquiry  revealed  that  this 
member  had,  while  occupying  a  seat  in  the  local  house,  been  a 
secret  contractor  with  the  provincial  government  in  connexion 
with  the  Beauport  lunatic  asylum.  To  avoid  expulsion  M. 
Cauchon  resigned ;  ])ut  the  same  moral  sentiment  that  had  so 
zealously  shielded  murder,  now  condoned  corruption ;  and  ho 
was  straightway  elected  again.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
several  important  changes  took  place  in  the  Canadian  ministry, 
the  moat  prominent  of  these  being  the  acceptance  of  the  port- 
folio of  finance  by  the  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley  in  phuse  of  Sir  Francis 
Hineks,  who  had  grown  tired  of  official  worry,  and  longed  for 
the  calm  of  private  life.  Br.  Tupper  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  Tilley  as  head  of  the  department  of  Customs.  The  new  par- 
liament opened  on  the  5th  of  March,  187^.  Prince  Edward 
Island  had  got  over  her  little  tiff,  had  reasoned  out  the  (ques- 
tion of  union,  grown  sorry  over  her  stul>l>< n  luii  ss,  ;ind  asked  to 
be  admitted  into  the  federation.  A  measure  was  promptly  pre- 
pared to  give  eftect  to  the  wish,  and  wa'*  f<n  wardod  to  the  im- 
perial parent,  who,  of  course,  held  the  right  of  giving  the  daugh- 
ter away.  The  debt  of  the  little  island  was  placed  at  $4,701,< 
050;  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  was  to  be  paid  from 
time  to  time  on  the  difierence  between  that  simi  and  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  the  provincial  debt.  An  annual  subsidy  of 
830,000  was  granted,  and  the  eighty  cents  for  each  head  of  the 
population  which  the  census  of  1M71  showed  to  be  1)4,021. 
In  the  midst  of  the  routine  labours  of  the  house,  one  day,  a 
member  arose,  with  face  pale,  and  Hung  a  l>omb  upon  the 
floor  which  convulsed  the  parUam(»nt  and  the  country. 
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THE  aOYEBHMRlIT  ANO  SIR  HUGH  ALLAK. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  terms  under  which 
British  Columbia  consented  to  enter  confederation  wbb 
that  the  centra]  gOTemment  should  construct,  within  ten  years, 
a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Two  weslthy  com- 
panies composed  of  superior  busuiess-men  were  formed,  the  one 
the  Inter-Oeeaniet  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  D.  L.  Mac- 
pherson,  the  other  the  Canada  P€Kific,  the  president  of  which 
was  Sir  Hugh  Allan.    As  the  session  of  1872  drew  near,  the  air 
Was  full  of  rumours  concerning^  these  two  organizations,  oppo- 
nentii  of  the  pfovcniuieiit  atlirming  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  wius 
to  get  the  contract,  that  his  company  was  largely  composed  of 
Americans,  that  the  road  would  be  made  tributary  to  American 
commerce,  that  all  this  was  an  outrage  upon  the  country,  and 
that  the  motto  should  be  **  Canada  for  the  Canadians."  Parlia- 
ment met  and  the  legislature  granted  a  charter  to  both  compa- 
nies,  authorising  the  goverament  to  enter  into  contract  with 
either,  or  with  an  amalgamation  of  the  two,  or,  if  tliey  should 
see  fit,  tu  giant  a  royal  charter  to  a  new  and  distinct  company. 
We  need  not  reprat  that  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  the 
country  was  by  liunuur  and  by  stipulation  bound  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  legislature  had  agreed  to  grant  50,000,000  acres  of 
land  and  $30,000,000  to  any  company  that  would  build  the 
line.   The  project  was  not  alone  one  of  national  importance, 
but  was  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  up  to  that  time^  or 
since,  known  to  Canada^   The  grant  made  by  parliament 
appeared  enormous  and  was,  therefore,  tempting  to  the  eye  of 
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tliOM  who  may  have  had  but  little  conception  of  the  vast 
task  of  buildbg  a  road  across  the  nigged  breast  of  a  con- 
tinent ;  so  that  it  became  the  duty  of  government  to  give  ear 

to  persons  upon  whose  wisdom,  experience  aud  integrity 
they  could  rely,  and  whose  commercial  standing  was  such  that 
they  would  he  able  to  obtain  the  entrde  into  the  money  mark- 
ets of  the  world  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.    On  the  14th 
of  June  the  session  closed.    Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
8th  of  July,  and  from  the  15th  of  the  same  month  till  the 
l2th  of  October  the  country  was  plonged  into  an  election 
contest  An  engrossing  topic  with  the  minbtry  was  the  rail- 
way, which  it  was  felt  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible^  as 
Skilful  engineers  hinted  that  every  day  of  the  term  allowed 
would  be  required  to  link  ocean  with  ocean.   The  cry  against 
*'  Sir  Hugh  and  his  Americans  "  had  waxed  louder  in  the 
meantime,  but  Sir  John,  from  the  first,  expressed  himself  lios- 
tile  to  outside  aid  in  building  the  line.    Sir  George  Cartier, 
who  frequently  examined  great  questions  through  the  eyes  of 
somebody  else,  followed  the  lead  of  his  chief  and  confirmed  his 
opposition  to    Yankees"  with  an  oath.    It  was  Sir  John's 
deuie  now  to  get  the  two  companies  amalgamated,  and  to  this 
«nd  negotiations  were  opened ;  bat  the  ambitions  of  the  two 
presidents  were  irreconcilable.  Sir  Hu|i^  claiming  that  his  inter- 
ests were  of  such  magnitude  that  it  was  proper  he  should  have 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Macpherson  holding  that  the  question  in 
•dispute  oufrht  to  be  settled  by  the  shareholders.  Union  having 
been  found  inipcssible,  Sir  John  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment would  avail  itself  of  the  IpLnslation  of  the  past  seasion  and 
endeavour  to  form  a  new  company,  bir  Hugh  now  dropped  his 
Amencan  associates  and  leagued  himself  with  a  number  of 
Canadian  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  and  laige  meaas  and 
experience.  On  this  organisation  the  government  looked  with 
fitvour  in  consideration  of  the  high  integrity,  the  finandal  abi- 
lity, and  the  credit  possessed  by  its  members.  The  leading 
member  was  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the  owner  of  the  proud  fleet  of 
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ocean  steamera  which  bean  his  name,  a  ge&Ueraan  of  Yast 
energy  and  enteiprise,  and  poeaeasing  advantages,  by  the  extent 
of  bis  capital  and  his  credit  In  the  European  moneyomarket^  not 
held  by  any  other  person  that  ofiered  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  duty  of  the  government  was  to  close  the  contract  at  the 
earliest  moment,  to  treat  with  those  who  were  best  qualified 
to  do  the  work  ;  and  so,  after  some  consideration,  issued  the 
charter,  appointing  Sir  Hugh  president. 

Parliament  met  in  due  course.  Ministers  announced  that  a 
new  and  powerful  company  was  now  ready  to  commence  the 
great  work,  and  that  all  needed  was  the  sanction  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  So  gigantic  had  seemed  the  task  to  which  the  Dominion 
had  committed  itself,  that  the  huge  bulk  of  the  house,  now 
learning  that  there  was  a  body  of  responsible  men  actually 
ready  to  go  on  with  the  work,  regarded  the  &ct  as  a  brilliant 
triumph  for  the  government.  Mtnisters  began  to  rejoice  in  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  some  of  thtir  opponents  admitted 
with  grudging  grace  that,  under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  as 
good  an  agreement  liad  been  made  as  was  possible.  But  then 
came  out  of  the  political  sky  a  whisper  that  set  the  heart  of 
opposition  bounding,  that  brought  light  to  its  eye.  This 
"  small  voice  "  said :  **  Doom  is  hanging  over  the  ministry ;  soon 
the  bolt  shall  fall"  The  work  of  the  session  went  on,  the 
ministers,  with  buoyant  hearts  and  sunny  faces,  dreaming  of 
no  evil  to  come.  Their  opponents  made  no  unusual  sign,  save,, 
perhaps,  that  of  late  they  had  appeared  less  factious  and  more 
reserved  than  usual.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  spectator  has  re- 
corded, a  piuiiiinent  reformer  would  steal  an  ominous  glance 
across  to  the  treasury  benches,  and  then  resume  his  work  in  a 
pii'f  icrupie  l  way,  as  if  "  tliere  was  something  in  the  wind."  At 
last  arrived  the  2nd  day  of  April.  A  sort  of  calm  had  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  house.  Some  members  were  writing  at 
their  desk^  others  lounged  in  their  chairs,  or  read  the  news- 
papers. The  treasury  benches  were  full ;  the  speaker  sat  in  the 
chair,  and  pages  flitted  across  the  floor  with  notes.  Sir  John 
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Macdonald  was  siiLingat  his  own  dt  >k,  une  \r<y  across  the  other, 
Aud  leaning  his  head  agaiiist  his  hand.  He  gave  a  "  barely 
perceptible  "  start — Mr.  Lucius  Seth  Huntington,  with  pale 
face,  was  standing  at  his  place,  and  had  begun  to  lead  from 
«  paper  the  following  motion : — 

"  That  he,  the  said  Lnciiis  Seth  Huntington,  is  credibly  in- 
formed and  believes  that  be  can  establish  bj  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, that  in  anticipation  of  the  legislation  of  last  session,  as 
to  the  Pacific  Railway,  an  agreement  was  made  between  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  acting  for  himself,  and  certain  other  Canadian 
promoters,  and  G.  W,  McMullen,  a  iin^^  for  certain  United 
States  capitalists,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  furnish  all  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  rail- 
way, and  to  give  the  former  a  certain  percentage  of  interest,  in 
4X»n8ideration  of  their  interest  and  position,  the  scheme  agreed 
npon  being  ostensibly  that  of  a  Canadian  company  with  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  at  its  head, — 

"  That  the  government  were  aware  that  these  negotiations 
were  pending  between  the  said  parties, — 

"  That,  subsequently,  an  understanding  was  come  to  between 
the  government,  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  ^Ir.  Abbott,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  honourable  house  of  coniinons  of  Canada,  that 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  his  friends  should  advance  a  larj^esuni  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  elections  of  ministers  and 
their  supporters  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  and  that  he 
And  his  friends  should  receive  the  contract  for  the  constiuction 
of  the  railway, — 

"  That  accordingly  Sir  Hugh  Alhin  did  advance  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpode  mentioned,  and  at  the  solicitation  and 
under  the  pressing  instances  of  the  ministers, — 

"  That  part  of  the  moneys  expended  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan  in 
-connection  with  the  obtaining  of  the  act  of  incorporation  and 
<*hartcr  were  j)aid  to  him  by  the  United  States  capitalists  un- 
^er  the  agreement  with  him, — 
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"  That  a  committee  of  seven  membery  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  negotiations  for 
the  construcUon  of  the  i:^acific  Railway,  with  the  legislation  of 
last  session  on  the  subject,  and  with  the  granting  of  the  charter 
to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  others,  with  power  to  send  for  peisons^ 
papeiB  and  records,  and  with  instructions  to  report  in  full  the 
evidence  taken  befove,  and  all  proceedings  of,  said  committee.'^ 

Sometimes,  as  he  read,  he  paused  and  cast  his  eye  about  him 
to  note  the  effect  of  his  disdoeures.  Some  sat  with  heads 
thrust  forward,  eagerly  drinking  every  word ;  others  with  a 
stolid  air,  and  a  look  of  stony  indifference.  Not  a  few  there 
were  with  the  light  of  triumph  in  their  eye ;  and  some  felt,  or 
assumed  to  feel,  the  most  unbounded  horror.  But  as  the  mem- 
ber's eye  rested  upon  one  figure,  he  became  abashed,  and  his 
voice  grew  timid.  This  was  the  prime  minister  who  sat  with  n 
face  as  inscrutable  as  the  Sphynx,  betraying  no  sign  of  fear  or 
any  show  of  anger-  Once  Mr.  Huntington  caught  his  eye,  and 
saw  there  the  blaze  of  scorn ;  and  contempt  was  upon  his  lip» 
Having  read  his  motion  he  sat  down,  amid  a  ''silence  deep  as 
death ;  and  the  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a  time."  It  would 
have  given  relief  to  this  agony  of  silence  had  the  aocusing^ 
member  made  any  explanation,  or  spoken  any  word ;  or  ha*l 
any  other  member  of  the  house  asked  a  question  or  offered 
comment.  The  accuser  was  not  as  one  who  had  performed 
some  deed  of  wondrous  valour.  "  He  had  spoken,"  says  Mi*. 
Stewart,  "  with  some  feeling,  but  it  was  the  feeling  of  fear. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  chalked  '  No  Popery '  on  the  wall  and  had 
then  fled."  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Huntington 
made  his  chaiges,  his  authority  was  vague  rumour ;  that  he  had 
not  in  his  possession,  nor  had  seen,  the  telegrams  and  docu- 
ments which  afterwards  came  to  light ;  and  that  his  motion  waft 
thrown  out  a.q  a  feeler,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  some  ineuiln 
of  the  government  to  his  feet,  and  making  statemeni.s  wiiicli 
might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  supposed  wrong-doing,  or  lend 
colour  to  the  allegations.   Every  eye  was  now  turned  upon  th& 
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prime  minister,  but  he  sat  at  his  desk  as  if  he  had  been  a  figure 
of  stone ;  he  uttered  no  word,  and  made  no  sign.  The  motion 
was  seoonded  without  eomment^  was  pat  to  the  honee,  and,  out 
of  that  sickening  stiUness,  came  one  hundred  and  seven  "  nays/' 
end  seventy-flix  "yeas."  A  long  breath  of  relief  was  drawn ; 
the  silenoe  found  Its  tongue,  and  a  con^uous  buaz^buzz  pre- 
vailed for  many  minutes.   Then  adjournment. 

A  meeting  of  tlie  cabinet  was  hastily  called,  Sir  John  in- 
forming his  colleagues  that  the  slander  must  be  promptly  and 
boldly  met.  Next  night,  we  may  be  sure,  there  was  little 
sleep  for  the  premier.  Ue  was  aware  that  certain  transactions 
between  members  of  the  ministiy  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan  were 
susceptible  of  being  distorted  into  a  form  corresponding  with 
the  chaiges  made  by  Hr.  Huntington,  and  that  the  government 
would  have  a  serious  task  to  put  the  case  in  its  true  light  be- 
fore the  oountiy;  but  he  was  resolved  to  fape  the  slander 
firmly  and  challenge  the  accusers,  knowing  that  he  had  less 
to  fear  from  a  thorough  eaoposi  than  from  the  insinuations  of 
Mr  Huntington  barely  seasoned  with  distorted  fact.  Looking 
moi\;  wearied  and  anxious  than  he  had  ever  appeared  in  that 
house  before,  ho  took  his  place  the  following  day  and,  rising, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried ; — "  On  mo- 
tion of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  that  a 
select  committee  of  five  members  (of  which  committee  the 
mover  shall  not  be  one)  be  appointed  by  this  house  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  several  matteis  contained  and  stated 
in  a  resolution  moved  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  April,  in- 
stant, by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Huntington,  member  for  the  county  of 
Shefford,  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  power 
to  send  for  pereons,  papers  and  records  ;  to  report  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  report  the  l  \  nloiice  from  time  to  time, and,  if  uetd 
be,  to  sit  alter  tlie  jirorogation  of  Parliament" 

The  members  named  for  the  committee  were  Hon.  Messrs. 
Blake,  Blaochet,  Dorion,  Macdonald  (Pictou),  and  Cameron 
(Cardwell). 
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To  guard  against  the  admission  of  unreliable  tcstiinoiiy,  it 
was  provided  that  the  commission  be  authorized  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath  ;  but  as  the  committee,  as  such,  had  no 
power  to  so  examine,  a  measure  called  the  Oaths  Bill  was 
promptly  introduced  and  passed,  conferring  upon  the  commis- 
sioners  that  authority.  In  this,  however,  parliament  tian* 
ficended  its  powers,  and  the  act  was  disallowed  hj  her  majesty 
on  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  While  the  fate 
of  the  bUl  was  unknown  the  commission  met^  and  on  the  5th 
of  May  decided,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  Sir  George  Oartier, 
and  the  Hon  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  and  the  impc^ibility  of  the  inves- 
tigation being  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner  without  oppor- 
tunity being-  ntf'ordcd  tliesc  gentlemen  of  being  present  and 
hearing  the  testim  oiiv  ad< laced,  that  it  was  advisable  that  the 
committee  adjourn  until  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  July,  if  parlia- 
ment should  be,  on  such  date,  in  session.  According  to  the 
customs  of  Lynch  law,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  the  pica  that 
the  accused  should  be  present  at  his  own  trial  to  offer  his  de- 
fence ;  and  the  opposition  grew  wroth  at  the  decision  to  stay 
proceedings  till  the  impugned  members  returned  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  Some  time  after  this, 
Sir  John  waited  on  the  governor-general,  and  advised  adjourn- 
ment, with  a  view  to  meeting  and  j>ro rogation,  on  the  13th  of 
August.  Lord  Dutterin  saw  that  the  suggestion  was  good ;  the 
spring  had  well  advanced,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  mem- 
bers to  be  at  their  homes  ;  the  busine^of  the  session  had  V>een 
ended ;  the  presence  of  the  legislature  could  not  promote  the 
work  of  the  commission  which  might  go  on  taking  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  he  decided  to  accept  the  prime  minister's  advice. 
Upon  this  understanding.  Sir  John  proceeded  to  the  hoose,  and 
from  his  place  announced  in  distinct  terms,  that  parliament 
would  be  prorogued  on  the  13th  of  August, "  that  the  re-assem- 
bling  would  be [rro  /orma,  that  no  business  would  be  done  beyond 
receiving  tlie  report  of  the  committee,  which  could  then  be 
printed  with  the  evidence,  and  go  before  the  country ;  that  the 
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members  would  not  l^e  required  to  return,  and  that  only  tho 
Speakers  of  the  two  houses  would  need  to  be  in  their  places." 
All  this  the  house  seemed  to  clearly  understand,  and  no  op- 
position was  offered  to  the  arrangement  Mr.  Blake  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  commission  might  go  on  taking  evidence 
from  the  rising  of  the  house  till  the  meeting  of  the  regular 
session  in  February,  forgetting  that  the  powers  of  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  commission  expire  with  prorogation.  Mr.  Holton 
said  he  believed  a  <jliui  uui  would  be  necessary  to  receive  the 
report;  and  muttered  between  his  teeth  that  he  and  a  quorum 
would  be  there.  Sir  John,  in  I'eply,  observed  that  if  a  quorum 
were  considered  necessary,  a  suiiicient  niiinV>er  of  members  for 
that  purpose  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cap- 
ital. On  a  distinct  understanding  of  the  facts  as  above  related, 
the  house  was  adjourned;  after  wliich  members  returned  to 
their  homes*  and  the  opposition  abandoned  themselves  to  false- 
hood and  conspiracy.  Instead  of  a  quiet  meeting  with  the  two 
speakers,  only,  present,  or  a  quorum,  with  the  13th  of  August 
appeared  the  opposition  in  full  strength,  intrigue  in  their 
hearts,  falsehood  upon  their  tongues.  And  when  asked  for 
what  purpose  they  had  mustered  en  masse,  they  answered  : 
We  didn't  understand  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  pro  fortnn  ; 
we  thought  a  full  attendance  was  desirable."  The  intention 
was — since  the  ministry,  abiding  by  the  terms  of  adjournment, 
was  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  having  but  a  few  of  its  sup- 
porters at  the  capital — to  overthrow  the  government  by  the 
force  of  numbers.  And,  certainly  unlike  men  of  honour,  they 
buckled  at  the  trap  into  which  they  believed  the  government 
had  fallen. 

J)unng  the  period  between  adjournment  and  the  13th  of 
August,  the  governor-general  was  making  a  tour  of  the  mari- 
time provinces,  and  tilling  public  halls  and  school-houses  with 
his  infinite  eloquence.  During  that  summer  recess  many  strange 
tidings  fell  upon  the  public  ear.  First  came  the  announcement 
that  the  Oaths  Bill  had  been  disallowed,  and  that  the  work  of 
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the  commisaion  was  afc  a  standittUL  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  of  the  opposition  screamed  out  that  ibis  was  the 
doings  of  Sir  John ;  had  God  sent  a  bolt  from  heaven  and  smit- 
ten the  five  commissionen,  their  inclinations  for  the  moment 
would  have  been  to  believe  that  the  premier  was  in  some  mea- 
sure responsible  for  the  taking  off.  On  receiving  notice  of  the 
disallowance,  the  governor  put  himself  in  correspondence  with 
the  prime  minister.  The  commission  would  meet  in  a  few 
days,  and  it  was  desimble  that  the  f>ublic  mind  should  be  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  trutli  or  falsity  of  the  heinous  charges.  Sir 
John  said  there  was  one  way  that  the  end  sought  could  be  at- 
tained, and  that  was  by  issuing  a  royal  commission  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  could  then  go  on  as  had  been  originally  arranged, 
placing  the  evidence  before  parliament  which  might  take 
whatever  steps  it  chose  upon  receiving  the  sama  This  ia  the 
only  practical  way  lying  open  now,  wrote  the  prime  minister, 
to  probe  the  facts  of  the  case.  Lord  DufTerin  grasped  at  the 
suggestion,  and  acted  upon  it  without  delay.  "  No  one  can 
doubt"  he  said,  "that  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  coinmittee 
was  originally  constituted,  its  conversion  into  a  commission  can 
make  no  practical  dift'erence.  As  a  commission  it  will  take 
evidence ;  and  as  a  committee  it  will  report  upon  that  evidence 
to  the  house."  Armed  with  the  governor-general's  authority. 
Sir  John  wrote  to  each  of  the  five  membexa  stating  that,  as 
the  oaths'  bill  had  been  disallowed,  it  was  his  intention  to 
issue  to  the  committee  a  royal  commission.  The  acceptance 
of  the  commission,  he  pointed  out,  would  accomplish  the  object 
originally  in  view,  and  hasten  the  work.  But  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Dorion,  the  two  reform  members,  refused  to  act,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  accused 
parties.  This  view,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  was  undoubtedly 
correct,  though  it  was  subsequently  affirmed  in  the  house  that 
the  crown,  not  the  ministry,  had  issued  the  commission,  and 
had  control  of  the  enquiry.  But  this  ground  at  once  becomea 
untenable  when  we  reflect  that  the  viceroy  is  bound  to  take 
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the  advice  of  bis  council,  and  tbat  during  the  sitting  of  the 
commission  some  of  the  impeached  ministeis  were  the  trusty 
advisers  of  the  crown,  which  refused  to  consider  them  guilty, 
or  unworthy  of  confidence,  till  their  guilt  had  heen  proven. 

Tills  objection  then  might  well  have  been  regarded  as  fatal, 
were  the  commission  possessed  of  intlici;il  and  final  powers; 
but  its  functions  wrre  only  inquisitorial ;  it  was  merely  to 
collect  evidence  and  report  to  the  house,  which  might  accept, 
reject,  or  ignore  the  same,  as  it  saw  fit.  There  was,  unfortu- 
nately, no  other  way«  owing  to  the  imbecile  tying  up  of  our 
powers  by  the  act  of  the  foreign  state,  by  which  the  matter 
could  be  probed ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Blake  was  to  have  come  out  of  the  clouds  and  surrendered 
to  the  real  and  the  practicable. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  certain  information  contained  in  the 
Montreal  HernhJ  U-W  upon  the  pnhlic  ear  like  a  clan  of  thun- 
"ier.  This  information  comprised  a  nuiiihrr  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams sent  to  one  C.  M.  Smith,  of  Chicai^o,  a  hanker,  and  one 
Geo.  McMuUen,  of  Picton,  who  seemed  at  tir.st  to  be  a  speculator 
or  the  rapresentative  of  American  capitalists,  but  who  subee- 
quently  appeared  as  an  adventurer.  In  this  correspondence  the 
history  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  exertions  towards  obtaining  the 
railway  charter  is  set  forth,  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
pushing  his  scheme,*— expenses  which  he  declared  exceeded 
3300,000  in  gold — and  certain  relations  with  Sir  John  Mac- 
•lonald  and  Sir  George  Cartier.  At  once  the  hostile  and  the 
hasty  swallowed  the  statements,  an<l  conchuh-d  that  the  enor- 
mous sum  which  Sir  Hugh  alleged  he  had  paid  away  had  gone 
into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  for  corrupting  the  constituencic'^ 
at  the  late  elections.  On  the  following  day,  an  affidavit  deal- 
ing with  these  chaiges,  made  by  Sir  Hugh,  appeared  in  the 
Montireal  Gazette*  It  was  a  wet  blanket  flung  upon  the  pre- 
vious day's  stoiy,  and  depressed,  sadly  enough,  the  spirits  of  the 
opposition.  We  need  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  this  state- 
ment.   The  deponent  admitted  that  there  were  many  inacou- 
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raci*  ill  hia  liastily-writtcn business-letters ;  but  the  statemeut 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  which  at  once  vindicated  the 
innocence  of  ministers  of  the  crimes  inferred  from  the  allega* 
tions  in  the  letters,  was  as  follows.  "...  In  these  and  similar 
ways  I  expended  sums  of  money  approaching  in  amount  those 
mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  I  conceive  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
^o;hutI didnot  datein  those leUerSt norisU  1ih«faet,ihai  any 
portions  of  those  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  fjovemnient,  or  were  received  by  tliem  or  on  ilieir  hdialf, 
<lirectly  or  'mdlrecthj,  as  a  con&icleratian,  in  any  form,  for  any 
advantiirjp  io  rue  hi  conrteciioiv  with  the  Pa/)[fw  rai limy  con- 
tract." S  j  fjir  then,  the  accuisatiuns  against  the  ministry  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Huntington's  allegations  were  re- 
garded by  a  latge  bulk  of  the  people  as  reckless  slandei-s.  And 
so  the  opinion  would  have  stood  had  not  the  blackmailer,  Mc* 
^  Mullen,  come  forward  with  what  purported  to  be  a  concise  and 
circumstantial  statement  of  the  corrupt  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  in  which  he  put  forward  in- 
ferences as  facts,  and  a^umptions  as  transactions*  happening* 
under  his  own  eyes,  bringing  his  disclosures  to  an  cud  with  a 
lunnljer  of  stolen  telepains,  containing  recjuests  from  Sir  John 
^Mucdonald  and  Sir  George  Cartier,  to  Sir  Hugh,  for  certain 
6ums  of  money.  There  was  no  indication  as  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  money  was  intended,  or  upon  what  conditions  it  had 
been  received ;  but  once  more  the  hostile  and  the  rash  were 
assured  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  Sir  Hugh  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  railway  charter  to  htm  and  his 
American  friends;  and  that  Mr.  HunUngton  had  alleged  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  we  roust  leave 
one  ami  both  to  nurse  their  charitable  opinion  till  we  reach  the 
stage  in  our  narrative  for  another  explanation. 

The  governor-general  had  reached  Prince  Edward  Island 
when  newspapers  containing  the  McMuDen  narrative  came  to 
hand.  He  was  oonsidembly  startled,  Mr.  Stewart  tells  us,  at 
reading  the  correspondence,  and  at  once  sent  for  Messrs.  Tilley 
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and  Tupper  who  were  at  the  time  on  the  Island  on  official 
busings  ;  but  both  these  gentlemen  assured  liiin  that  satisfac- 
tory' explanations  would  be  made  in  due  roursc;  and  his  lord- 
ship accepted  the  declaration  as  a  contiraiation  of  his  hopes. 
He  had  before  setting  out  upon  his  tour  provided  for  pro- 
ii^tioii  cm  the  13th  of  August,  by  oommiatton,  but  now  felt 
that  the  case  bad  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to  demand  other 
anangements.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  his  excelleni^ 
was  in  the  capital,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  waa 
waited  uixm  by  the  premier,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  ministry,, 
tendered  the  advice  that  parliament  should  be  prorogued  as  ori- 
ginally a<,'reed  upon.  His  lordship  went  over  the  grounds  put 
forth  by  Sir  John,  and  found  they  were  good;  and  since  he  still 
had  confidence  m  the  prime  minister  and  his  colleagues,  nothing^ 
remained  for  him  but  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel,  as  he  cheer- 
fully was.  He  consented  to  the  arrangement^  but  upon  the 
condition  that  parliament  should  meet  again  as  soon  as  was* 
consistent  with  the  reasonable  convenience  of  members,  alter 
say  six  or  eight  weeks ;  to  which  proposal  Sir  John  gave  his 
hearty  consent  In  the  meantime  the  opposition,  or  the  "  party 
of  punishment,"  as  they  were  not  unwilling  to  be  styled,  luid 
resolved  on  a  coui-se  of  their  own.  While  his  excellency  was  in 
the  man  Li  Hie  provinces,  they  had  adopte<l  the  manly  and  hon- 
ourable course  of  endeavourinf^,  by  stenltl).  to  prejudice  and 
poison  his  mind  against  his  ministers.  Mr.  Huntington  who 
apparently  was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  dignity  or  a  sense 
of  manly  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  inclinations,  collected 
a  number  of  newspapers,  containing  the  chaiges  against  the 
ministry,  which  he  enclosed  and  directed  to  his  ezcelleney ;  but 
they  were  returned  to  him  unopened.  On  the  morning  of  pro- 
rogation,  the  governor  learnt  that  a  laiige  body  of  members  of 
parliament  was  awaiting  an  audience ;  and  he  was  at  no  little 
loss  to  <xues«  what  could  be  their  Uiission.  Ilis  speculation  was 
soon  put  at  an  end  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Richard  J.  Cartwright, 
who  introduced  the  delegation,  and  then  presented  a  memorial 
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«igned  by  ninety-two  memben  prajring  tliat  bis  exodUenqr 

might  not  prorogue  parliament  nntil  the  house  of  commons  had 
had  ail  opportunity  "of  taking  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  ne- 
•cessai }  \vith  reference  to  this  important  matter."  Of  course 
this  request  was  an  as.-suuiption  that  the  governor  either  did 
not  know,  or  was  unwilling  to  perform,  his  duty ;  but  gross 
though  as  the  impertineDoe  was,  his  excelleni^  answered  the 
-delegation  with  his  usual  courtesy,  refusing  promptly  and  firm- 
ly, however,  to  grant  their  request  This  was  an  utter  collapse 
for  the  opposition  hope.  They  had  nursed  their  plot  through 
the  hot  summer,  and  now  that  the  hour  had  come  when  it  was 
to  be  put  to  account,  the  figure  of  the  governor  must  rise 
and  thwart  them.  Only  thirty-five  ministerialists  were  at  the 
capital,  but  the  rctuimers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  there  in  force,. 

an  eager,  expectant  and  exultant  throng.  Their  faces  showed 
ilett  rmination,  but  no' mercy ;  their  actions  convinced  the  min- 
istry that  they  would  give  no  quarter.  For  weeks  they  had 
vraited  for  this  moment ;  and  now  the  hour  had  arrived."  * 

They  set  up  a  cry  of  disappointment  and  rage ;  and  their 
newspapers  loaded  the  governor-general  and  the  prime  minister 
with  libel  Among  those  flying  with  the  storm,  regardless  of 
their  dignity,  was  aeen  the  figure  of  Mr.  Edward  Blake.  He  had 
^  apart  for  many  weeks  feeding  his  mind  on  solitary  medita* 
tion,  and  when  he  met  his  brethren  at  Ottawa  assured  them 
.  that  he  had  discovered  at  least  two  courses  by  which  parlia- 
ment could  confer  the  power,  upon  a  committee  of  its  own 
ineni1)ers,  to  administer  oaths.  One  of  these  ways  the  Earl  of 
Kimbeily  afterwards  stated,  "  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  parliament  of  the  Dominion ;  "  the  other,  also,  was  proved 
to  ba  unconstitutional,  Sir  John  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Blake 
had  misread  the  case  occurring  during  the  administration,  of 
William  Pitt>  which  he  had  taken  as  an  analogy.  ^  Meanwhile, 
the  opposition  party,  through  the  ministrations  of  its  orators 
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and  pre88»  continued  to  sound  the  <iliai|;eB  against  the  ministiy 
lip  and  down  the  hind. 

Reformers  having  ref usted  to  sit  as  royal  commissioners,  Sir 
John  sujTgested  to  tlie  governor  the  expediency  of  issuing  a 
commiision  to  three  or  more  judges  of  the  land,  whose  posi- 
tion would  remove  them  from  the  suspicion  of  partiality  in 
conducting  the  enquiry  ;  and  acting  on  the  advice*  which  he 
believed  to  be  good,  his  excellency  chose  the  honourable  judges 
Day,  Polette,  and  Gowan,  who  promptly  hegjBXk  the  work  as- 
signed them.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  min- 
isterial arrangement  could  satiftfy  the  opposition;  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  before  the  new  commission 
met  at  all  it  was  loaded  with  slander  by  the  reform  press 
and  its  members,  and  characterized  'as  the  creature  of  the 
prime  minister.  An  atmosphere,  more  poisonous  than  that 
wind  which  "  breathed  in  the  face "  of  Senuacheri)»'s  arm}-, 
now  floated  over  the  province :  the  aroma  from  a  corrupt  min- 
istry, and  from  tainted  ermine.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  some- 
times  himself,  does  not  hesitate  at  exaggeration,  at  least  when 
'  writing  political  Uographies,  did  not  believe  that  either  party 
would  knowingly  utter  falsehood  upon  examination,  and,  there- 
fore, regarded  the  terrors  of  the  oath  unnecessaiy;  but  even 
Mr.  Blake  shuddered,  inwardly,  as  he  thought  of  such  men 
as  McMullen  coming  into  the  box  and  testifying  upon  their 
"  honour."  Yet  he,  no  more  than  any  of  liis  brethren,  was 
satisfied  with  the  judges  upon  the  new  conmiission,  though  it 
was  impossible  for  liim  to  condescend  to  the  allegation  that 
these  gentlemen  would  falter  in  their  duty.  But  his  choice 
lay  between  smirching  the  honour  of  the  commissioners,  and 
accepting  their  appointment  as  good,  unless,  indeed,  he  was 
more  anxious  that  formality  should  be  observed,  than  that  the 
charges  against  the  government  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Yes,  answers  Mr.  Blake,  that  is  very  well,  but  what  if 
the  ministry  tied  up  the  hands  of  the  judges,  and  thwarted  en- 
quiry in  fatal  directions  ?  And  our  answer  is  this :  The  corn- 
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mission  was  held  in  the  light  of  day ;  seats  were  |m>vided  for 
the  reporters ;  3Ir.  Huntington  was  requested  to  furnish  a  list 
of  his  witnesses,  and  invited  to  come  forward  and  question 
these  as  he  would ;  advertisements  were  put  in  the  papers 

calliii;,'  upon  any  persons  who  knew  aught  of  the  case  to  come 
forward  ;  a  large  array  of  witnesses  for  and  against  the  ministry 
was  present  ;  they  were  submitted  to  the  most  searching cross- 
oxamiaatioQ  by  mumboi'^i  of  both  political  parties,  and  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  the  reform  side,  and  answers  given,  which 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any  court  of  law,  without 
challenge.  In  what  way,  then,  pray,  Mr.  Blake,  were  the  hands  of 
the  judges  tied  ?  Whence,  pray,  reformers  of  lesser  dignity,  came 
the  taint  on  the  ermine  f  But  had  the  judges  been  base  as 
Jeffreys  himself,  the  terms  of  the  commission  were  fatal  to  par- 
tiality. Lord  Dufierin  distinctly,  at  the  beginning,  traced  out 
the  chart  by  which  the  judges  were  to  be  pfuided.  "  Your  <hity  is 
not  judicial,  but  inquisitorial,"  were  his  instructions ;  they  were 
not  to  pronounce,  to  condemn,  or  to  exculpate,  but  to  collect 
evidence  and  report  the  same  to  the  commons  without  comment : 
to  the  commons  that  might  accept  or  reject  tlmt  testimony  as 
it  chose.  And  as  instructed,  so  they  did.  They  fuimshed  the 
evidence  without  comment^  though  they  stated,  as  they  had 
the  right  to  do,  that  anybody  who  cared  to  learn  their  private 
opinion,  might  have  it.  Many  sought  that  opinion ;  it  was  thai 
fAere  was  nolMng  in  the  evidence  to  corroborate  the  dmrgee 
•preferrcil  h>/  Mr.  Huntington.  Now  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  in  the  interests  of  pure  government,  the  gentleman 
who  nia<le  the  odious  charges  against  the  adininistr;ition  in  his 
place  in  the  house,  would  have  been  found  among  the  host  of 
witnesses  called ;  but  he  came  not — though  he  furnished  the 
the  names  of  witnesses  to  the  commission.  And  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  McMuUen,  who  had  levied  blackmail  on  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  rifled  cabinets,  stolen  telegrams,  and  steeped  him- 
self to  the  lips  in  dishonour  for  the  sake,  also^  of  pure  govern- 
ment would  have  come  to  judgment,  but  he  appeared  not; 
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neit}ier  came  the  Chicufro  1)anker,  C.  M.  Smith,  whom  it  liaJ 
been  alleged  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  "  tleeced "  to  buy  up  the 
nuniatiy,  and  seduce  the  constituencies.  These  gentlemen  re- 
mained away,  and  listened  fix>m  behind  the  .doors  to  the  evi* 
dence,  tosdng  their  caps  in  glee  when  any  testimony  was  ad- 
duced that  they  believed  lent  colour  to  their  allegatioii.  But 
it  is  sickening  work  to  wade  through  this  record  of  dishonour, 
and  we  pass  on. 

The  commission  finished  its  work,  and  as  the  23rd  of  Octo- 
ber drew  near,  the  political  combatants  girded  on  their  swords'. 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  returned  from  Kn<;land  ;  but  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  .ses.sion  hail  iesi«j^ned  the  charter.  On  the  27th  of 
October  the  memorable  debate  began.  Mr.  Mackenzie  made, 
as  he  always  does,  a  speech  that  one  who  hears  is  likely  to  re- 
member. Mr.  Mackenzie  is  a  lai^  dealer  in  facts,  which  some 
may  call  "  dry/'  but  which  we  designate  as  hard ; "  and  to 
these  he  has  tiie  faculty  of  giving  a  bias  wtiieh  ih  is  frequently 
impossible  to  detect  His  speech  agunst  Sir  John  and  the 
ministry  was  perhaps  the  ablest,  in  its  way,  that  he  has  ever 
delivered.  The  argument  was  strong  and  was  poured  out  like 
some  stinging,  dissolving  acid.  In  amendment  to  the  second 
paragra])h  of  the  ministerial  speech,  he  moved  : — "  And  wc  iiavc 
to  acquaint  his  excellency  that,  by  their  course  in  reference  to 
the  investigation  of  the  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Huntington, 
in  his  place  in  this  house,  and  under  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
evidence  laid  before  us,  his  excellency's  advisers  have  merited 
the  severe  censure  of  this  house." 

Mr.  (now  Judge)  James  Ifacdonald,  of  Pietou,  followed  in  a 
speech  of  great  power,  movii^  as  a  second  amendment : — **  And 
we  desire  to  assure  his  excellency,  that,  after  consideration  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  evidence  before  us,  and  while  we 
regret  the  outlay  of  money  by  all  political  parties  at  jiarlia- 
mentary  electiuii.s,  and  desire  the  most  strinLfent  measures  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice,  we  at  the  same  time  beg  leave  to 
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exprefls  our  oontinued  eoiafideooe  in  his  ezcelleiMy'a  advisen, 

and  in  their  administration  of  public  affairs." 

As  the  debate  pi  ogressed,  the  premier  sat  indifferently  at  lii.i 
desk,  sunitjiiiiu's  smiling,  now  with  the  liij^ht  of  scorn  in  Ids 
eye ;  but  as  the  days  wore  on,  and  he  knew  liie  tempter  had 
been  among  his  followei-s,  and  that  some  had  iaUeu»  a  shade 
of  anxiety  was  seen  in  his  face;  never  fear.   It  was  not  that 

.  ^  he  regretted  the  loss  of  power,  but  it  wrung  him  to  the  heart's 

/cj^^--^  ^ore  that  any  of  his  own  friends  shonld  doubt  his  honour 
^  ^'^Tet  like  a  brave  man,  who  in  the  hour  of  such  sore  trial,  turns 
^OX^OHo^f^  conscience,  the  premier  bore  with  calm  fortitude  a  oon- 
[emnati<m  which  he  knew  came  not  from  oonvietion  but  from 
interest,  and  soothed  himself  with  the  assurance  that  time 
heals  all  sores,  and  that  the  day  wonM  come  when  his  cuuu- 
tr\^  would  commute  its  sentence,  ajid  acknowledge  the  injustice 
it  had  done  him  now.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should 
be  sacrificed,  his  honour  assoiled,  his  name  smirched,  that  his 
opponents  might  triumph.  Woe  to  the  man  whoee  honour  is 
cast  in  the  scale  against  the  interest  of  a  politicai  party,  raven* 
ous  for  power  I  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  debftfeet  after 
the  commons  bad  expended  most  of  its  oratorical  streogth. 
Sir  John  arose,  amidst  ihe  deafening  cheers  of  those  who  hav« 
ing  known  him  honourable,  honesty  manly  and  true,  through 
the  dark  day,  and  in  the  sunshine,  believed  in  him  still.  The 
anxiety  upuu  his  cheek  wa.s  replaced  for  the  moment  by  some- 
thing  like  a  gleam  of  hope,  as  the  house  rang  with  the  plaudits 
of  his  followers ;  but  the  old  expression  soon  returned,  though 
the  language  seemed  trustful,  and  he.  seemed  as  one  who  ad- 
dressed a.  court  while  standing  upon  his  own  funeral  pyre. 
Yet  as  the  reader  will  see,  who  peruses  the  speech,*  there  was 
a  manifest  hopefulness  of  tone  as  point  after  point  in  the  alle- 
gations was  met  and  overthrown.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
speech  in  detail,  contenting  ouiaelves  with  a  word  as  to  the 
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charge  that  the  government  had  sold  the  Paciiic  railway  chai  ter 
to  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  in  consideration  of  certain  •soma  of  money 
to  be  used  in  the  eleotions.  On  this  point  let  us  hear  Sir  John 
himaell.  "  The  government  never  g^ve  Sir  Hugh  Allan  any 
contiact  that  \  am  airare  of.  We  never  gave  him  a  eontiact  in 
which  he  had  a  ooniroUing  influenoe.  We  formed  a  committee 
of  thirteen  men,  chosen  carefully  and  painfully  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Sir  Hugh  Allan  from  having  any  undue  in- 
fluence. We  provided  Lliat  no  one  on  the  board  should  hold 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  flollars  of  the  stock.  .  .  . 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  T  have  only  one  more  thing  to  say  on  this 
point:  1  put  it  to  your  own  minds.  There  were  thirteen  gen- 
tlemen, Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  others,  incorpoiated  by  that  chai> 
ter.  That  charter — study  it^  take  it  home  with  you.  Is  there 
any  single  power,  privilege  or  advantage  given  to  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  with  that  contract  that  has  not  been  given  equally  to  the 
other  twelve  ?  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  other  twelve 
paid  money  for  their  positions.  Yon  cannot  name  a  man  of 
these  thirteen  that  has  got  any  advantage  over  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  has  lii.s  name  down  11  i^L  on  the  paper. 
Can  any  one  ^>eUeve  that  the  government  is  guilty  of  the 
charges  made  af^ainst  them."  This  needs  no  amplification  at 
our  hands.  But  let  us  recall  the  charge — that  Sir  Hugh  Allan 
had  disbursed  over  $300,000  in  gold  in  buying  his  way  to  the 
charter.  That  Sir  Hugh  spent  enormous  sums  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  proeeeding  we  have  no  donbt;  that  he  paid 
Prcmeh  lawyers  and  orators  to  go  through  the  country,  subsi- 
<difled  newspapers,  and  scattered  money  broadcast  where  influ- 
enoe was  to  be  secured  is  almost  certain ;  but  that  the  govern - 
nient  cared  not  for  this,  and  was  in  no  wise  concerned,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  after  all  this  lavish  expenditure  Sir  John  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  George  Cartier,  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  s  terms, 
the  terms  to  which  fie  Itad  been  buying  his  way,  could  not  be 
granted.  The  whole  scheme  came  to  an  end  ;  Sir  Hugh's  "  pow- 
der and  shot "  had  been  wasted  on  the  air;  and  the  govern- 
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ment  formed  a  new  and  distinct  company  of  its  own.  And  ho\r 
fai-  from  serving  the  interests  of  Sir  Hugh  in  the  new  conipjiny 
was  Sir  John  or  the  ministry,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Tiiley'* 
statement,  to  the  eliect  that  when  he  was  seeking  for  directors 
for  the  company  from  the  lower  proviiicee^  Sir  John's  injunc- 
tian  waa» "  But  take  care  that  those  yoa  select  he  not  men  who 
will  fall  under  the  influence  of  AUan."    Every  step  in  the 
negotiation  was  made  with  a  view  to  circumscrihing  the 
powers  of  Sir  Hugh,  as  the  government  knew  his  ahility  in 
manipulation,  and  the  power  he  held  hy  reason  of  his  influ- 
ence in  the  money  markets.    If  Sir  Hugh  chose  to  fling  away 
his  hundreds  of  thousands  in  buying  influence  throufjh  the 
province  of  Quebec  that  was  no  affair  of  the  government. 
Money  is  the  greatest  power  known  to  man,  and  those  who 
have  it  use  it  to  accomplish  their  ends.   It  is  only  a  few  daya 
ago  since  a  **  railway  magnate  "  passed  through  our  province 
scattering  gold ;  and  in  his  progress  bought  up,  it  is  estimatedr 
over  fifty  newspapers.  But  we  need  not  waste  time.  This  much 
is  as  dear  as  day.  If  the  govenmient  had  been  under  obliga- 
tion to  Sir  Hugh,  if  they  had  taken  his  money  in  lien  of  their 
support  in  the  railway  sdieme,  he  would  have  been  the  favour- 
ed one  in  the  charter ;  but  instead  of  this  we  find  he  is  one 
man  of  thirteen,  ^ix&n  the  same  amount  of  stock  (S100,000), 
a6  eacli  of  ihe  other  thirteen  receives,  fretting  no  preferences^, 
save  the  presidency,  which  he  would  have  obtained  from  the 
company  itself,  and  that  he  is  hedged  in  at  every  point  by 
government  restrictions.   Madness  itself  could  not  suppose  a 
bargain  or  an  understanding  in  light  of  such  facte»  unless  on 
the  assumption  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  an  idiot;  and  with 
Sir  Hugh  alone,  of  the  company,  was  the  government  charged 
with  trafficking.   One  point,  only,  remains  now  to  be  disposed 
of.   To  what  did  the  stolen  telegrams,  in  which  Sir  John  and 
other  members  of  the  government  ask  Sir  Hugh  Allan  for  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  refer?    Let  us  hear  Sir  John.    He  makes 
no  attempt  to  deny  that  money  was  spent  at  the  election.  It 
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■was  needed,  and  it  was  legitimately  spent,  as  money  is  needed 
and  spent  at  every  election  known  to  man  under  responsible 
government  "  We  were  simply  subscribing  as  gentlemen,  wbUe 
they  were  stealing  as  burglars,"  affirms  Sir  John.  He  found 
the  Ontario  goveniment  with  its  purse  and  its  promises  in  the 
field  against  him,  and  he  had  to  fight  fire  with  fire ;  but  never 
he  says*  was  a  dollar  spent  eormptly.  This  loeol  government 
force  was  sprung  upon  him ;  he  found  the  enemy  strong  at 
every  point,  and  had  to  meet  its  strength  with  like  strength. 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  came  forward  and  said  that  if  the  government 
hati  not  had  sufficient  time  among  their  friends  to  get  what 
money  they  needed,  he  could  advance  them  a  certain  suul 
Promptly  we  may  be  sure  was  the  offer  accepted,  with  the 
understanding  that  friends  of  the  government  would  do  as 
ihey  have  always,  whether  properly  or  improperly,  been  asked 
to  do,  make  up  the  amount  of  the  loans,  and  other  e^»ense8» 
But  this  did  not  tie  the  government  to  Sir  Hugh ;  already 
they  had  refused  his  overtures,  and  ended  his  hopes  of  the 
seheme  for  which  he  had  disbursed  his  $300,000  in  gold  ;  in 
their  succeeding  relations  they  treated  him  as  they  did  his 
twelve  associates.  Here  then  was  the  feature  which  the  gov- 
ernment's opponent ^  (ailed  "bad:"  accepting  loans  from  a 
contractor  in  a  public  work.  But  we  have  shown  that  the 
act  did  not  influence  the  course  of  the  government  in  dealing 
with  the  lender  in  his  relation  to  the  contract:  hence  the 
Charge  of  inipropriety  goes  to  the  wall.  Perhaps  some  will 
suggest  "  indiscretion  "  for  impropriety.  We  shall  not  quarrel 
with  whomsoever  does  so.  One  more  point  remains.  Was  it 
proper  that  the  government  should  scatter  all  this  money 
through  the  electorate?  Is  not  that  debauching  the  public 
mind?  It  is,  we  answer  witliout  liesitation,  but  the  sin  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  every  country 
under  responsible,  and  party  government.  Sir  John  simply 
<lid  as  his  neighbours,  no  more,  and  nothing  worse.  At  every 
•election  there  are  expenses,  some  light,  and  some  vast^and 
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these  have  to  be  borne  by  ministers  and  their  friends.  The 
spectacle  may  be  pitiable,  and  it  is  pitial)le,  but  it  is  true, 
and  is  h  p;u  t  of  our  system  as  much  a>  the  ballot  itself.  At 
the  last  general  election,  if  the  reporter  of  the  Globe,  who  at- 
tends to  keyholes,  is  to  be  believed,  Sir  John  gathered  the 
manufacturers  about  him,  and  levied  an  election  tax.  Probably 
he  did  J  and  his  reform  fnends  were  not  behind  him.  The 
reformer  as  well  as  the  toiy,  has  his  "fund  **  at  election  time, 
and  he  does  not  use  it  to  make  the  electors  purer  and  more  in- 
dependent Once,  indeed,  he  did  move  in  this  direction,  when  he 
levied  a  large  sum  to  "  pnt  down  corruption.*  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  conservative  and  his  neighbour  in  this  respect 
is  that  the  latter  sometimes  $,'oes  in  debt  to  bribe  and  corrupt, 
as  we  see  by  the  ]wst-election  scandals  with  which  men  like 
Mr.  David  Biain  now  iind  again  regale  the  public  nostril.  We 
need  not  do  more  than  say  in  conclusion,  that  every  judge  of 
the  land,  every  impartial  observer  who  has  studied  the  story 
of  the  connection-  between  the  prime*minister  and  Sir  Hugh, 
is  forced  to  admit,  that,  while  the  accidental  relations  between 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  railway  charter,  assumed,  at 
the  first,  an  aspect  strongly  suggestive  of  wrong-doing,  that 
there  remains  no  tittle  of  evidence,  no  unprobed  source,  not 
even  the  breathing  of  a  fact  to  prove  thai  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Johnshowc'l  auf^ht  than  fidelity  to  his  public  trust,  or  was- 
other  than  that  of  a  man  of  honour.  Tliis,  too,  is  the  verdict 
of  the  people  who  have  repented  of  their  rash  judgment  and 
taken  him  back  to  favour.  And  it  will  be  the  verdict  of 
history. 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 

"  A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA." 

FINDING  the  straggle  a  wrestle  with  the  inevitable.  Sir 
John,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  placed  his 
resignation,  and  that  of  theniinistcy,  in  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nor-geneiiL  About  an  honr  later,  he  rose  in  his  place  in  the 
house,  announcing  that  the  government  had  resigned,  and  that 
his  ezoellency  had  called  upon  Mr.  Alexander  Uackenzie  to  form 
a  ministry.  Then  the  fp-eafc  cloud  of  change  rolls  in,  shutting 
from  our  sight  the  figure  upon  whom  our  eye  so  lon^:  liatl  rest- 
ed with  pride  and  admiration  ;  and  a  new  crew  appear  upon  the 
deck  of  tlie  ship  of  state.  Two  days  after  Sir  John's  resignation, 
the  new  premier  was  able  to  announce  his  ministry,  which  was 
as  follows : 

Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  Premier  and  Min.  Pub.  Works, 
"  A,  A.  DoRlON       -  AfiniMer  of  Justice. 

"  Albert  J.  Smith  -  -  Min.  Marine  and  Fialteries. 
"  Luc  Letellier  DE  St.  Just  -  -  Min,of  Agrh^'Uure, 
"  Richard  J.  Cabtwbioht  •  .  -  Min.  of  Finance, 
<*  David  Laird      ...      -  Min^ofthe  JnUrior,* 

**  Ibaac  Burpee  Min,  ofOustams, 

David  Cheistib  -  -  .  .  Secretary  of  State, 
*' Telesphorb  Fournibr  -  -  -  Min,  Inland  Rev 
**  Donald  A.  Macdonald      -      -  PoatmaaUr' General, 


*  TUm  dapartiMiit  liad  bem  Me«iiily  crMftad  In  limicf  th»t  of  aecnUtyof  ttot* 
for  the  provincM,  wUbh,  bailiff  iit  oom  uekM  aiul  •  ti»iV«tty  on  tli«  imperial  office, 
wasaboUvbed. 
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HoK.  Thomas  GoPFiN  -      -      -  J2Mettwr-Crenem2. 

**  William  Ross    -  -      -   Min.  Militia  and  Defence. 

"  Edward  Blake  ....  (loitJiout  lyortfolio). 

"  RicHABD  W.  Scott  -      -      -     (tyi^AoiU  poHfolio), 

Mr.  MaekcDzie  was  determined  on  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  Augean  stables,  and  asked  for  a  dissolution,  whicb  was 

granted.  If  the  reform  newspapers  were  to  be  relied  upon,  a 
large  number  of  membei's  liad  bought  their  way  to  the  legisla- 
ture with  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  money  ;  and  by  a  now  olection, 
candiilates  would  have  an  opportunity  of  judicious  bribing  w  ith 
purer  cash.  There  was  not  a  superfluity  of  brotherly  love  in 
the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Blake  could  not  hide,  or  probably  did  not 
try  to  conceal,  his  scorn  for  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  while  Sir  Richard 
CSartwright,  who  looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  responsible 
government^  was  sadly  oni  of  his  element  among  radidd  states- 
men grown  up  from  the  trades.  The  chilly  relations  between 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Blake  then,  as  now,  were  due  to  the 
leadership  which  passed  the  latter  because  he  could  not  l>end 
to  negotiation.  If  Mr.  Blake  has  ever  had  a  political  in- 
trigue, which  we  do  not  l^'lieve,  then  .surely  must  it  have  been 
ditferent  from  those  of  Other  men.  We  can  imagine  this  sin- 
gularly icy  statesman  threading  the  long  winding-stair  of  a 
solitary  tower,  and,  having  reached  the  top  which  looks  out 
into  the  star-lit  night,  canying  on  an  intrigue  with  his  own 
half  mystical  ambition.  Never  can  our  imagination  picture 
him  courting  his  colleagues  or  the  people  for  their  preferences ; 
never  of  hira  can  anybody  sa}' : 

**  Otr  goes  Am  bonnet  to  an  oy.ster  wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God-»peed  Aim  welL" 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  old  parliament  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  two  parties'  went  to  the  polls.  The  reformers  had  no 

rigidly  defined  policy  to  pro]>ound,  their  chief  mission  being  to 

purify  the  country.  They  pledged  themselves  to  keep  faith 
with  British  Columbia,  but  gave  warning  that  they  considered 
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the  coniitruction  of  the  Pacific  railway  within  the  time  specified 
impossible,  and  that  they  v,uuld  not  bind  themselves  to  that 
portion  of  the  contract.  The  other  measures  in  the  programme 
were  not  of  more  than  ordinary  signiticancc,  the  chief  being  a 
readjustment  of  the  franchise,  and  the  taking  of  votes  by  bal- 
lot ;  a  revision  of  the  militia  aad  inaolveat  laws ;  the  qualifica- 
tion of  members  for  the  legislature ;  the  creation  of  a  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  Dominion ;  the  promotion  of  immigiation;  an 
improvement  of  the  canal  system,  and  the  development  of  un- 
occupied territory.  As  well  might  one  standing  upon  the 
fihore  reRson  with  the  ocean  that  has  been  lashed  into  fury  by 
the  stona,  as  Sir  John  implore  Canada,  disturbed  and  startled 
by  tlie  alarming  scandal  which  the  reformers  had  ridden  up 
and  down  the  land,  to  listen  to  reason,  to  hear  his  defence.  She 
stopped  her  cars,  and  turned  away.  The  reformers  "  swept  the 
country,"  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  new  parliament,  found  a 
majority  of  eighty  at  his  back.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Mackenzie 
in  our  view  of  many  public  questions^  and  have  no  admiration 
for  him  as  a  writer,  much  leas  as  a  biographer  painting  a  por- 
trait under  the  coercion  of  party  prejudice,  but  nevertheleaswe 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  influence  upon  the  political  life 
of  Canada  has  been  good ;  that  he  was  faithful  to  his  trmit,  and 
strove  to  do  his  duty.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  was  a  popular  administrator ;  but  we  cannot.  He  was,  and 
is,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  our  time ;  and  the  robust 
judgment  of  the  young  country  is  against  him.  Cast-iron 
theories  always  hedged  him  in,  and  set  bounds  to  his  every  im- 
pulse and  plan;  at  last  they  grew  so  narrow  as  to  become  his 
eoffin.  A  man  who  follows  a  doctrine,  of  course,  has  no  need 
for  brains ;  and  reminds  one  of  the  captain  on  the  lee  shore 
who  scorned  the  advice  of  his  officers,  went  by  the  **  Navi- 
gator's Guide,"  and  put  his  vessel  upon  the  rocks.  But  it  is 
only  ignorance  or  prejudice  that  would  deny  to  Mr.  Mackcn/ie 
a  place  amongst  the  foremost  statesmen  of  his  time.  In  and 
out  of  ofiice  he  has  exhibited  a  tireless  industry  in  examining 
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and  mastering  every  subject  Ijelonginf^  to  the  public  sphere ; 
and  those  who  have  seen  his  inner  life  declai'e  he  haa  never 
lived  an  idle  day.     Of  his  policy  of  stuVjbom  resistance  to  the 
popular  will,  he  certainly  was  the  heir  rather  than  the  arbiter, 
and  if  he  ever  desired  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  that  power 
which  dominated  almost  every  important  action  of  his  admin- 
istration, his  escape  from  the  leading  strings  was  maie  after 
his  opportunity  had  been  lost^  and  when  he  never  again  conld 
breathe  the  breath  of  confidence  into  the  people.    In  later 
yean  his  head  rolled  on  the  block  to  propitiate  the  decrepit 
policy  of  his  master's  making.   Nor  has  the  deposed  leader 
any  loyalty  for  the  hand  that  cut  off  his  head  ;  but  repa^'s  his 
lucky  rival  w  itli  a  suj  iM  i  t  a-*  frigid  as  the  latter  gave  to  him 
when  he  beeauie  pririie-niinister.    Too  often  the  community 
is  the  measure  of  the  man,  the  "  village  Hampden"  seldom  at 
taining  to  the  stature  of  the  giant ;  and  if  our  colonial  states* 
men  develop  smallermindedness  in  the  political  sphere,  than 
British  statesmen,  the  fault  is  perhaps  ra^er  the  conntiy's 
than  iheir  own.  Bat  this  mneh  is  certain:  From  1846  to 
1852,  Lord  John  Bussell  was  prime-minister  off  England,  with 
Paimerston  as  foreign  secretary ;  bat  in  1835»  the  latter  be- 
came premier,  his  former  leader  taking  the  colonial  secretary- 
sliip ;  and  the  most  amicable  relations  existed  between  the  two 
statesmen.     In  1835,  the  Duke  of  Welling^ton  acc  'i^ted  the 
foreign  secretaryship,  under  Peel,  with  cordial  iuyalLy,  i»<'iuiing 
to  the  wishes  of  his  party  ;  though  the  bluff  old  statesman  was 
not  without  the  opinion  that  his  prowess  in  the  council  was  only 
equalled  by  his  skill  in  campaigns.    British  history  abounds 
with  similar  instances,  the  leader  of  to-day  becoming  the  subor- 
dinate of  to*morrow,  not  regftrding  ihe  change  as  a  personal 
injury  by  the  fortanate  rival,  but  as  one  of  the  fortnnes  of  po- 
litical war.  One  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  faults  seems  to  have  been 
a  rejiellent  manner  which  he  could  no  more  control  than  if  it 
had  been  dys|)epsia;  but  many  a  one  who  had  claims  u}>oq  hi* 
courtesy  came  out  of  his  presence  vowing  revenge.   Sach  slight 
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faults,  liowever,  help  sometimes  Lo  make  up  a  bill  of  assassina- 
tion. But  the  change  of  heads,  surely,  did  not  make  the  re- 
form atmosphere  warmer.  The  party  lost  a  leader,  whose  blood 
was  cold ;  and  got  an  icebeig. 

When  Mr.  Maekenae  assembled  his  forces  at  the  capital,  he 
soon  discovered  that  office  is  a  boisterous  sea,  stadded  with 
rocks,  where  shipwreck  awaits  the  helmsman  who  is  given  to- 
napping.  The  ghost  of  poor  Scotl^  whom  the  reformers  had  • 
conjured  at  the  eleetioo,^ut)se  in  the  cabinet,  tlic  premier  find- 
ing that  the  task  of  conscientious  duty  was  vastly  easier  out 
of  office  than  when  leading  a  government.    The  murderer  Riel, 
lor  whoise  apprehension  Mr.  Blake,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr^ 
Mackenzie,  had  otlered  a  reward  of  $5,000,  w^  elected  for 
Provencher,  at  the  general  elections,  and  actually  presented 
himself  at  Ottawa;  was  introduced  to  the  clerk  of  the  house, 
took  the  oath,  and  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the  legislatnre. 
During  the  election  of  lS7d, "  the  blood  of  poor  Scott "  had  been 
the  chief  reform  battle  cry;  but  a  year  later  Mr.  Mackenzie 
permits  the  nnpnnished  murderer  to  come  into  the  capital, 
brazenly  stalk  through  the  city  for  days,  and  then  boldly  pre- 
fient  himself  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons  and  sign  the- 
niem>)ers'  roll.    We  have  not  l)een  able  to  express  any  feeling^ 
but  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  govern- 
ment in  shielding  Kiel  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime ; 
but  indignation  has  been  succeeded  by  contempt  for  the  actioik 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  permitting  this  felon,  red-handed,  and  pre- 
suming, to  present  himself  before  an  officer  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  swear  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  oath  of  an  unbrand* 
ed  man.   On  the  15th  of  April,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  pi-e- 
sent  minister  of  customs,  moved  for  the  expulsion  of  the  mur- 
derer from  parliament,  which  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  124  to- 
08 ;  but  sixty-ei<Tht  members  did  actually  vote  that  this  man- 
slayer  should  Ije  permitted  to  rotai?!  his  seat.    Let  some  histo- 
rian who  does  not  care  whether  or  not  he  soils  his  page,  put  lik 
the  pillory  the  names  of  this  sixty-eight. 
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AiiioTiir  the  othei  difficulties  with  which  the  premier  found 
\\'.-  luiii  tx>  cope  was  the  aL^atation  on  the  New  Brunswick  scliool 
bill,  to  which  wo  have  referred;  and  complications  arising  out 
of  the  rei)udiatioii  of  the  contract  to  build  the  Pacitic  railway 
within  the  specified  time.  The  engineers  employed  upon  the 
^urveyB  alarmed  the  ministry  by  pictures  of  gigantie  difficulties, 
-and  ten  years  was  deemed  insufficient  to  complete  the  work ; 
though  the  reader  will  conclude  that  even  great  engineering 
ohstacles  disappear  in  the  face  of  proportionate  energy.  When 
British  Columbia  learnt  that  we  had  broken  faith,  refdmngher 
marriage  portion,  her  indignation  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  to  ap- 
pease Uie  storm  of  pji-ssion  in  ihe  mountainous  colony,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie despatched  thither  Mr.  J.  D.  Edgar,  a  gentleman  of  much 
•Jil'ility,  and  of  good  address,  to  endeavour  to  pacify,  with  ex- 
planation, the  excited  oolonists.  Mr.  Edgar  hehl  several  con- 
ferences with  the  premier  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Walkem,  but  the 
•conduct  of  that  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either 
•politic  or  dignified,  and  the  envoy » without  having  aceompliah- 
ed  anything,  though  the  fitult  was  not  bis*  returned  to  Ontario. 
After  some  diplomatic  wrangling,  the  "  Carnarvon  terms  "  were 
proposed  to  the  Dominion  government,  which  provided  for  the 
•construction  of  the  railway  from  Ksquimault  to  Nanaimo  with 
all  poasible  dispatch  ;  that  the  surveys  on  the  mainland  should 
be  pushed  with  all  possible  vigour;  that  the  waggon  road  and 
telegmph  line  should  Ix*  immediately  constructed  ;  that  a  sum 

not  less  than  $2,000,000  per  annum  should  be  expended  on 
the  British  Columbia  portion  of  the  line,  and  that  the  railway 
^ould  be  completed  and  open  for  traffic  from  the  Pacific  sea- 
board to  a  point  at  ihe  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  before 
the  Slst  of  December,  1890.  Legislation  was  introduced  to 
«any  these  terms  into  effect,  though  it  was  reserved  to  a  suc- 
ceeding ministry  to  remove  the  road  from  the  statute  book  to 
the  prairie  and  the  mountain. 

We  cannot  in  the  space  now  remaining  to  us,  full  »\v  Mr. 
Mackenzie  through  his  administration,  but  must  content  our- 
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selves  with  a  hasty  glance  at  his  most  important  work.  Duiv 
in<^  the  year  1876,  the  United  States  demanded  of  Great  Britain 
the  extradition  of  certain  fugitives  from  justice,  under  tho- 
terms  of  the  tenth  clauae  of  ihe  Ashburton  treaty,  but  th& 
RngHftli  government  refused  to  grant  the  request,  unless  npoii 
the  oondition  that  the  offenderB  should  not  be  tried  for  anj 
offence  other  than  that  for  which  their  anrrender  had  been 
denuuided*  To  this  wrong-headed  stipulation  the  United 
States  govenunent  would  not  agree,  and  the  operation  of  the- 
clause  named  was  for  the  time  suspended.  Oanadian  criminals 
tied  across  the  boundary,  finding  protection  under  the  Ameri- 
can fiag,  and  forgers,  murderers  and  escaped  convicts  came 
trooping  from  the  republic  into  our  cities,  where  they  laughed 
at  the  laws  they  had  outmged.  Such  a  state  of  attairs  was,  of 
course,  intolerable;  the  British  government  with  a  grace  in 
which  there  was  no  dignity  receded  from  its  position  of  stupid 
obstinacy,  and  the  suspended  clause  assumed  its  former  virtue. 
A  Oanadian  extradition  act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  par^ 
liament  on  the  following  year,  but  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  imperial  law,  it  has  since  remained  as  lumber  on  the 
statute  book.  In  1874,  the  general  election  law  providing  for 
vote  by  ballot,  simultaneous  elections,  and  tlic  abolition  of 
property  (qualification  for  members  was  passed  ;  in  187-3,  was- 
established  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  Imving  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  taking  away 
—though  only  in  name — the  right  of  appeal  to  Eoglandi  except 
where  imperial  interests  were  involved ;  in  the  same  session 
were  passed  the  Canada  temperance,  the  homestead  exemption, 
the  petition  of  right,  the  militia,  the  maritime  court,  and  the 
public  accounts  audit  acts.  By  the  latter  it  was  provided  that 
the  auditor-general  should  be  a  detective^  his  functions  being 
to  keep  his  e3re8  open  for  ministerial  dishonesty ;  and  his  office 
was  put  beyond  cabinet  control.  As  the  assumption  of  tlie  act 
was  that  governments  are  given  to  steal,  and  that  auditoi-s  are 
not  incorruptible,  persons  as  suspicious  as  the  framers  of  the 
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measure  must  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm,  lest  dishonest 

ministers  may  some  day  leaj^ue  themsulvea  with  the  temptable 
AU'litor  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  Besides  these  important 
measures,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  he  luis  left 
to  us,  though  in  leijea  non  scriphr,  a  wider  range  of  constitu- 
tional privilege.  That  respectable  fossil  in  the  colonial  ofKce, 
during  the  early  years  of  Lord  Dufferin's  regime,  had  through 
the  plural  pronoun  of  the  first  estate,  issued  these  instmctioDs 
to  the  goyemor-general  II,  in  any  case,  you  see  snfllcient 
^use  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  nuijor  part,  or  the 
whole  of  our  (sic)  privy  council  for  our  (sic)  Dominiotti  it  shall 
foe  competent  for  you  to  exerdse  the  powers  and  authorities 
vested  in  you  by  our  commission,  and  by  these  our  instructions, 
in  opposition  to  such  t/ieir  opinion."  These,  of  con  me.  are  the 
words  of  a  scribe,  and  the  sentiments  of  a  ^  »vcrt  ii^n,  innocent 
of  the  trend  of  modem  history,  and  of  the  nature  of  Canadian 
^kirit  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  his  credit  let  it  be  said,  challenged 
this  insolent  impertinence,  opened  correspondence  with  the 
colonial  office,  and  contended  that  the  govemor-gensral,  his 
council  and  the  parliament  of  Canada  should  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  with  regard  to  all  acts  of 
domestic  policy,  as  the  Queen,  her  privy  council,  and  the  im* 
perial  parliament  bear  to  Great  Britain.  To  this  firm  conten- 
tion, the  home  office,  after  some  resistance,  with  a  supercilious 
shrug,  at  laat  consented.  It  is  dithcult  to  read  these  des- 
patches, much  less  to  write  about  them,  and  keep  one's  temper. 
We  have  only  this  to  say  :  \\  hen  we  are  ready  for  separation, 
and  the  day  is  not  far,  it  is  our  desire  to  part  from  our  mother 
with  feelings  of  good  will ;  but  this  will  be  impossible  if  the 
colonial  office  is  permitted  to  go  on  provoking  our  resentment. 
An  imperial  puppet  at  Ottawa,  in  the  pnsent  temper  ol  our 
people,  would  be  surprised  at  the  suddenness  with  which  Cana- 
dians would  return  him  to  the  government  whence  he  came,  did 
he  dismiss  a  ministry  in  whom  the  parliament  and  the  people 
had  conhdence.    Few  suppose  that  the  rash  attempt  will  be 
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TDacle  ;  we  are  a.ssured  even  from  imperial  quarters  that  Down- 
ing street  has  withdrawn  her  hand;  yet  tho  wolf  we  saw  yes- 
terday may  not  be  dead,  and  we  must  not  be  charged  with  ov^r 
timidity,  if  we  show  anxiety  about  our  folda.    In  we 
thought  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  ])owiiuig<fStreet  wolf;  but 
as  he  appeaved  again  in  1873,  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee 
that  we  are  not  to  have  still  another  visitation.  We  have  no 
faith,  we  must  confess,  in  frightening  away  the  wolf;  we  will 
be  able  to  rest  without  fear  only  when  we  see  him  fairly  de- 
stroyed.   A  good  deal  has  been  written  by  li^vht  writers  and 
by  heavy  w^ritera,  concerning  the  functiun.s  of  a  governor-gen- 
eral, or  his  lieutenant,  under  responsible  government ;  and  we 
have  Icmg  seen  Mr.  Alpheus  Todd,  C.B.,  picking  his  feeble  way 
through  a  waste  of  constitutional  tombs  by  the  light  of  a  tal- 
low dip.  Some  assert  that  the  duty  of  the  governor-general  is 
now  merely  to  sign  documents;  while  others  maintain  that  he- 
is  the  agent  of  the  state  that  appoints  him,  and  holds  in  bis 
hand  a  power  greater  than  the  people.  With  the  latter  view, 
we  may  say,  we  are  in  accord.    To  talk  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  people  in  a  subordinate  state,  Is  to  utter  a  [>aradox,  even 
thoutrh  tlu  shallow  of  foreifm  domination  fell  across  our  coun- 
try  but  once  in  a  generation.    Practically,  (though  there  is  at 
least  one  important  exception)  we  do  now  govern  ourselves ; 
but  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  do  so  only  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  foreign  agent  at  Ottawa.   The  type  of  a  perfect  legisla- 
tive and  goveming  system  is  the  municipal  institution.  The 
warden  (or  the  reeve  as  he  is  sometimes  called)  is  not  himself 
the  authority,  but  the  executor  of  the  council's  will ;  the  recep-  • 
tade  wherein  resides  the  authority  of  the  assemblage.  Author- 
ity is  indivisible,  and  is  resident  only  in  unity ;  and  in  the 
municipal  inatitutiun  is  l>egotten  of  the  council — which  is  an 
embodiiiient  of  the  people's  will — and  is  expre.s.>(  I  through 
the  pei^on  presiding.     The  warden  has  no  power  save  that 
which  he  derives  from  those  over  whom  he  presides ;  but  he  is 
at  once  the  executor  and  the  representative  of  the  will  of  that 
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body.  This  is,  then,  the  true  type  of  government  by  the  people. 
In  the  Canadian  cabinet,  the  authority  of  ministers  is  resident 
in,  and  udminLstered  by,  the  president  of  the  council ;  but  that 
authority  is  paraded  before  the  overshadowing  authority  of  the 
foreign  power,  as  vested  in  the  agent  of  the  latter,  and  may  be 
accepted  or  set  aside.  In  our  provincial  governments  the  case 
is  the  same  in  form,  though  differing  greatly  in  nature,  the 
Caoadian  ministry  filling  in  a  iai^e  degree  the  place  of  the 
foreign  power  with  respect  to  the  higher  calnnet.  Our  friends 
in  the  republic  glory  in  sounding  upon  their  trumpets  that 
they  have  govemTnent  by  the  people ;  but  in  the  veto,  which 
is  an  assumption  that  one  man  is  wiser  than  many  millions, 
there  is  more  than  the  phantom  of  a  king.  The  governor-gen- 
eral then,  may  be  a  "  wooden  horse/'  but  like  that  of  the  Greeks 
before  the  gates  of  Troy,  he  has  within  him  a  power  whereof 
few  of  us  dream.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  mild  domi- 
neering of  such  foreign  agents  as  the  Dufferins  and  the  Lomes ; 
hut  we  may  get  another  Metoalfe  before  we,  are  all  gray,  and 
then  we  shall  probably  have — ^independence. 

In  1877,  it  became  known  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  the  impe- 
rial government  were  about  appointing,  as  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative at  the  Halifax  fishery  commission,  an  English  diplo- 
matist. The  y>remier  at  once  offeretl  a  firm  protest,  and  main- 
tained that  it  would  be  an  outi*age  if  the  Dominion  were  to  Ke 
without  a  local  representative  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  her 
interests  at  stake.  The  imperial  government,  however,  did  not 
consider  that  we  were  entitled  to  a  domestic  commissioner, 
contending,  among  themselves,  that  it  was  an  aflbir  of  the  em- 
pire—though the  interests  of  Canada  slone  were  at  stake. 
Yielding,  however,  to  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  Mr.  Mae> 
kemde  and  the  ministry,  and  to  satisfy  the  eolonists,"  Sir  A. 
T.  Gait  was  nominated  as  the  Canadian  representative.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  higher  grounds  of  manhood,  equality  aD<l  lil'crty 
which  make  the  scheme  of  Canadiau  iiidependence  fio  dear  to 
all  those  who  scorn  to  be  "  subjects  "  of  a  foreign  state  when 
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they  may  be  "citizens"  of  their  own,  are  several  (juestions 
bearing  uj  i  n  the  trade  and  welfare  of  our  people,  by  which  we 
sutier  from  being  held  in  the  leading-strings.  It  is  surely  more 
than  an  imaginary  grievance  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  make 
our  own  commercial  treaties,  but  must  be  content  to  accept  the 
agreements  entered  into  on  our  behalf  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment  In  a  speech  of  tremendous  power,  during  the  sesnon  of 
1882,  Mr.  Blake  contended  that  the  right  of  making  Osnadian 
treaties  should  be  in  the  Dominion  government  Some  time 
afterwards,  certain  writers  in  the  newspapers  declared  that  Mr. 
Blake  was  at  heart  a  staunch  friend  of  Canadian  independence; 
whereupon,  at  a  public  gathering  in  Montreal  a  few  monthti 
later,  he  repudiated  his  utterances  at  the  late  session  of  parlia- 
ment, by  declaring  that  we  now,  practically,  had  self  govern- 
ment in  Canada.  Bir.  Blake's  great  speeches,  unfortunately, 
but  too  often  resemble  railway  trains  running  in  different  di^ 
rectionsy  eventually  meeting  in  disastrous  eolliaion. 

After  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  at  the  polls,  the  oonsprvative 
party  resembled 

" .    .    Scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when,  with  fierce  winda  Orion an&ed 
Uath  vexed  the  Bed  Sea  ooMt," 

and  were  many  dreary  weeks  before  they  had  spirit  to  raise 
their  heads.  Two  or  three  members  at  a  caucus,  which  at  last  ' 
made  a  desperate  effort  for  life  ;ui  1  orj^'anization,  were  of  tlie 
opinion  that  Sir  John  had  seen  lii  time  and  done  his  work  ; 
but  such  counsel  only  stirred  the  deep-seated  loyalty  of  the 
party  to  the  chief  who  had  led  them  so  often  to  victory,  to  a 
new  activity.  Once  again  the  well-beloved  leader  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  erstwhile  scattered  followers,  and  began  to  whisper 
in  their  ear  the  words  of  hope.  He  had  been  studying  the  poli- 
tical situation,  and  saw  that  decay  had  laid  its  hand  upon  the 
ruling  party.  The  country  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  commer- 
cial feebleness,  and  year  after  year,  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  saw  the  situation  grow  worse.  Enterprise 
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was  without  heart,  capital  shrank  iimidty  away,  and  confidence 
had  fairly  gone  out  of  the  country.  Each  session  ul  pai  liaracnt 
showed  a  large  deficiency  in  receipts  in  comparison  with  the 
expenditure.  For  souie  time  previous  to  1874,  the  customs 
duties  on  uuenumcrateil  imports  had  been  15  per  cent.,  but  in 
the  session  of  the  last-named  year,  to  meet  the  threatened  de- 
ficit, Mr.  (now  Sir)  B.  J.  Cartwright,  minister  of  finance,  intro- 
duced a  measure  providing  lor  an  inerease  to  17(  per  cent  Mr. 
Cartwrigbt,  like  all  other  statesmen,  had  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  taxation  was  had ;  but  he  preferred  taxation  pure 
and  simple,  to  taxation  with  a  saving  clause.  His  inerease  fell 
into  the  gaping  jaws  of  deficit,  which  still  hungered  for  more. 
Year  after  year  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  book, 
till  at  last  trade  ^vas  languishing  so  low  that  it  would  liave  died 
had  that  been  possible ;  commercial  houses  and  financial  insti- 
tutions which  had  been  regarded  firm  as  tlie  hills  came  toppling 
down ;  our  people  were  fleeing  the  country  in  thousands  look- 
ing for  work,  while  the  solicitations  of  the  idle  for  work,  and 
of  the  hungry  for  bread,  were  heard  in  every  Csmadian  dty. 
The  government  cannot  manipulate  the  state  as  it  manages  a 
department ;  nevertheless  crises  do  sometimes  arise,  when  a  ju- 
dicious touch  of  the  hand  may  give  a  new  direction  and  a  life 
to  motionless  commercial  forces.  The  people,  whether  uni  ea- 
sonably  or  not,  believed  that  it  lay  within  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion to  better  their  condition,  and  they  waited  upon  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  in  hundreds,  telling  their  woes  and  asking  his  help. 
But  that  statesman  assured  them  that  in  such  an  emergency  as 
this,  and  face  to  face  with  these  problems  of  trade,  that  govern- 
ment was  only  a  fly  on  the  wheel ;  and,  turning  gloomily  away, 
the  sufferers  heard  it  whispered  abroad  that  the  cure  the  fin- 
ance minister  had  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things  was  dirBct 
taaation.  "  Our  opportunity  has  eome,"  said  Sir  John,  to  his 
colleagues,  at  a  caucus  held  about  this  time ;  *'  want  has  over- 
come the  prejudice  of  a  theory,  and  we  will  propound  a  policy 
that  will  better  this  wof  ul  state  of  affairs  and  carry  us  back  to 
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office."  From  tlmt  day  fortli  the  conservative  chief  began  to 
organize  and  marshal  liis  forces  ;  to  "get  his  hand  upon  the 
•pulse  of  the  country,"  and  to  breathe  into  his  followers  the 
same  hope  and  ardour  that  filled  himself.  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright  sneered  at  the  *'  new-fangled  doctrineSp"  and  his  chief 
losing  a  momentary  restraint  upon  his  vemaenlar,  affirmed  in 
broad  Scotch,  **  that  the  scheme  was  the  com  laws  again  with  a 
new  face."  The  question  presented  to  the  ministiy  was  one 
between  commercial  misery  and  a  favoured  theory, ''but,  in 
•deference  to  the  formula,  they  idiose  to  be  stiff-necked,  and 
kicked  complaining  industry  into  the  camp  of  their  oppo- 
nents." ♦  In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  lOth  of  March,  1876, 
Sir  John  boldly  laid  down  the  "broad  national  polic}''"  of  his 
party,  in  a  speech  of  much  vigour  and  point.  His  contention 
was  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
tariff,  which  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would,  while  producing  sufficient  revenue  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  countiy,  also  afford  a  stimulus  and  a  protection 
to  home  industry,  entice  capital  to  the  country,  and  keep  our 
own  artisans  at  home  at  the  employment  which  must  arise 
under  the  fostering  legislation.  Once  again  the  cry  went 
aVtroad,  and  this  time  at  the  dictation  of  the  conservative 
chief,  "  Canada  for  the  Canadians  ;  "  and  the  heralds  appeared 
through  the  country  giving  the  shibboleth  a  liberal  translation, 
assuring  the  clamorous  workmen  it  meant  that  when  the}' 
came  to  the  liberal-conservative  ministry  for  bread,  they  would 
not  be  offered  a  stone  in  the  form  of  direct  taxation;  that 
henceforth  our  raw  material  would  not  be  sent  out  of  th%l 
^untry  to  give  employment  to  the  artisans  of  foreign  cities ; 
and  that  no  longer  would  the  American  **  drummer'*  be  found 
selling  his  goods  upon  the  thresholds  of  our  crumbling  and  idle 
factories.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1878,  the  two  parties 
appeared  at  the  polls,  Mr.  Carbwright  and  the  ministry  bound 

*  Frpf.  Qoldirin  Smith,  in  The  BptUuider, 
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neck  and  heel  to  their  idol ;  Sir  John  with  the  light  of  hope  in 
his  eye,  and  "  Canada  for  tlie  Cujiailiaus  "  upon  his  lips.  The 
cban^'e  which  he  predicteil  had  come.  It  swept  the  country 
in  a  whiiriwind,  and  the  ministry  and  their  god  of  clay  fell  m 
ruin: 

<<  Like  the         of  the  fonrt  lAaai  Mmmor  is  green, 
That  hoit  with  thdr  ]Main«ni  at  aunaet  were  aeea ; 
LiVe  the  leaves  of  the  loteat  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  uoirow  ley  witherad  and  strown." 

Kollii  away  the  cloud  again  which  had  hidden  for  a  brief 
time  the  hero  of  our  story,  and  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  his 
cabinet,  potent  still  lor  vast  endeavour  and  great  national  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  must  have  cursed  i<lols  an  l  phfin- 
toms  of  everjr  kind,  did  not  wait  till  the  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment,  but^  with  the  demeanor  of  an  honest  man,  who  bad  tried 
to  do  bis  duty,  quietly  gave  up  tbe  gbost.  The  new  cabinet 
was  as  follows : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Premier  cmd  ifin. 

of  IfUerwr. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley      .      ,      -      -       Min.  of  Finance. 
"  Charles  TuppEU      -  Mia.  of  Fnhlk  Works. 

'*  H.  L.  liAiiGEViN    -      -       -      -  Postmaster-General. 

"  J.  C.  AlKiNS  Secretary  of  State. 

"  J.  H.  Pope  Mm,  of  Agriculture, 

"  James  Macdonald  -  •  -  •  Min.ofJusfic^. 
"  Mackenzie  Boweij.  ...  Min.  of  Cudoma, 
'*  J.  0.  Pope  ...  Mm,  Marine  and  Fieheriee, 
**  L.  F.  G.  Babt  ....  Min»  Inland  Revenue, 
**  L.  F,  R.  Masson  -      Mvn,  MUUia  and  Ifefence. 

"  John  O'Connor  -  -  -  .  Pres.  of  Council. 
**  K.  D.  WiLMOT  -      speaker  of  Senate  (without  portfolio). 

The  mx^nUTfi  opw  of  the  new  administration  was  the  Na- 
Uoaal  Policy,  which,  less  for  brevity  Lhau  ridicule,  has  come  to 
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he  known  as  the  ''N.P."  The  framing  of  a  tariff  striking  at 
the  root  of  our  whole  financial  and  meitsantile  system,  was  a 
4ask  of  tremendous  Importance ;  but  the  difficulties  disappeared 
More  the  masterly  ability  and  skill  of  Hon.  S.  L.  TlUey.  No- 
thing was  done  in  haste  or  blindly ;  every  commercial  **  inter- 
•est''  in  the  country  was  carefully  considered,  and  its  intelligent 
•opijonent.s  consulted  before  the  law  was  put  to  paper ;  and 
though,  as  was  only  to  have  been  expected  in  any  law  ever  yet 
framed  by  the  wit  of  man,  for  a  country  possessing  more  or  less 
a  diversity  of  interests,  its  operation  bore  harshly  here  and 
there  at  first,  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  triumph  for  enlightened 
statesmanship  and  commerce.  The  aim  of  the  new  tariff  was 
twofold  :  to  stimulate  home  industry,  and  to  produce  a  revenue; 
And  with  this  end  in  view,  upon  all  imported  goods  which  we 
were  capable  of  prodndng  at  home,  there  was  levied  a  heavy 
specific,  and  an  ad  valarem  tax ;  while  upon  such  articles  as 
we  could  not  manufacture  among  ourselves,  was  put  a  lower 
duty.  Tlic  tarifi'  pincht.d  in  many  places  during  its  early 
■operation,  and  many  cried  out  against  an  overtaxed  breakfast- 
table;  but  at  last  complaint  had  her  mouth  stopped  with 
home-tnadc  sugar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  predictions 
when  we  have  at  hand  an  array  of  £wts»  The  national  policy 
has  been  four  years  in  operation  now.  When  submitted  by 
Mr.  Tilley  to  the  parliament,  Mr.  Cartwright  loaded  it  with  a 
sneering  scorn,  and  declared  that  it  would  neither  raise  revenue 
nor  stimulate  industry ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  throw 
a  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  struggling  trade,  and  make  the 
people  more  powerless  than  before  to  pay  the  tax.  But  the 
result  is  different.  It  has  raised  a  revenue,  and  produced  a 
«>urpiub;  and  has  been  coincident  with,  if  it  has  not  in  great 
measure  occasioned,  the  appearance  of  an  era  of  prosperity  be- 
fore not  equalled  in  Canada.  We  know  that  the  wevil  or  the 
drought  is  stronger  than  ministries,  and  that  statutes  are 
powerless  to  make  the  com  to  spring  or  the  sun  to  shine,  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  record  our  conviction  that  Sir  John 
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Macdonalci's  ministiy  came  upon  the  scene  at  an  important 
time,  that  its  very  cry  upon  the  hustings  before  it  put  a  li^e 
upon  the  statutes  roused  the  spirits  of  the  coontiy,  brought 
public  confidence  to  its  feet,  and  drew  capital  out  of  its  hiding- 
place.  By  its  legislation  it  has  done,  and  it  is  only  folly  or 
prejudice  that  will  deny  it,  an  enormous  amount  of  ^ood ;  it 
has  brought  into  our  lap  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of 
foreign  capital,  and  added  to  the  grosa  of  our  national  wealth 
in  an  amazing  degicc.  The  best  proof  that  it  has  done  so  is 
found  in  the  refusal  of  the  people,  after  its  four  years'  trial,  to 
give  it  up.  There  are  portions  of  the  Dominion,  particularly 
in  the  maritime  proTinceSj  where  the  people  derive  no  benefit 
from,  and  perhaps  are  to  some  extent  burthened  by,  the  direct 
operation  of  the  policy ;  but  they  are  amply  repaid  for  this 
by  the  fuller  throb,  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country^ 
which  they  feel  in  their  veins.  The  outlook  at  the  present  is, 
that,  while  we  may  still  expect  some  grumbling  down  by  the 
sea,  and  hear  nuLc^  of  discontent,  mollitied  by  the  restmining 
iniiuence  of  the  smuggler  in  the  prairie  province,  the  national 
policy  for  many  a  year,  if  not  for  a  generation  that  will  know 
us  not,  is  to  be  an  institution  of  the  country. 

During  the  month  that  witnessed  the  re-appearance  of  Sir 
John  upon  the  ministerial  scene,  Lord  Dufferin  took  his  de* 
parture  from  Canada;  and  on  November  followinj^  the  present 
Qovemor^Qeneral,  Lord  Lome,  accompanied  by  his  consort  the 
Princess  Louise,  arrived  in  Halifax.  The  fates  which  seem  to 
have  taken  so  kindly  an  interest  in  Lord  Dufferin,  and  de- 
lighted  to  assist  him  through  troublesome  places,  must  have 
grown  afraid  for  their  portegd  and  kept  liack  the  storm  which 
hung  ready  to  break  over  the  vicc-regal  oliice  when  Lord 
Lorne  reached  the  capital.  In  December,  187G,  M.  Letellier  de 
St  Just,  a  Dominion  Senator,  a  pronounced,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  say  a  rash,  reformer,^  and  a  member  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 

•  Merely  for  ootirt«»y's  sake  the  writer  Ui^es'the  word  "  reformer,"  which  is  the- 
name  of  a  party  abeorbed,  as  we  haveaeeD,  many  yeara  ajo  into  the  Libend'Conier- 
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Tnini.stiy,was  appointed  UeuteDAiit^yemor  of  Quebec.  ^I.  Le- 
telUer  was  undoubtedly  an  able  man,  but  be  was  defiant  and 
haughty ;  and  it  ia  doubtful  if  he  could  look  at  any  question 
except  from  the  standpoint  of  party.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
and  worse  still  for  political  morality,  he  carried  into  the  gub- 
ernatorial chair  all  his  party  loves  and  hates,  which  he  made 
no  effort  to  hide.  The  conservatives  were  led  \>y  tlie  pieuiier, 
M.  De  Boucherville,  in  the  legislative  council,  and  by  M.  Angers 
in  the  lower  chamber,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  M.  Letellim* 
came  to  the  aduiinistration  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his 
functions  and  powers;  but  what  was  worse  still  he  believed 
that  he  had,  and  he  really  did  have,  the  countenance  of  the 
Mackenzie  ministry  in  his  feeling  and  attitude  towards  his 
cabinet^  while  he  was  egged  on  to  hostilities  by  the  rash  coun- 
sels of  Qeoige  Brown  and  many  other  Upper  Canada  reformers* 
as  well  as  by  the  leading  rouges  of  his  own  province.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  the  Quebec  ministry,  at  the  first,  received  the 
new  governor  with  contempt,  and  gave  him  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  his  inclination  or  j>rejudice  was  of  no  cousc«|uence 
to  them;  that  he  had  a  certain  figurative  duty  to  perform  ; 
that  he  was  to  sign  their  documents,  and,  so  far  as  administra- 
tion was  concerned,  to  think  only  as  they  thought.  There 
was  soon  open  war  between  IL  Letellier  and  his  advisers,  the 
former  disapproving  of  several  acts  of  the  government's  public 
policy ;  and  after  his  ministers  had  several  times  treated  his 
suggestions  with  contempt  or  scorn,  he  took  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  H.  Joly,  into  his  confidence.  This  state  of  affairs 
could  not  continue,  and  at  last,  at  the  advice  of  those  who 
had  spurred  him  on  to  the  conflict,  the  governor  dismissed  his 
ministry.  His  justification  for  this  act  he  based  on  three 
separate  grounds  :  first,  that  he  doubted  whether  his  advisers 
possessed  the  contidence  of  the  province  ;  secondly,  because 
his  ministers  had  introduced  measures  without  laying  them 

vativ«  oualiiion.  lliittohcaUy  speaking  the  two  parties  now  iu  Dominion  [>olitic« 
utt  the  Llb6nI-CoiMerv»tlTai  aad  the  GiitR. 
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before  liini  and  obtaining  his  sanction  ;  and  tliirdly,  that 
although  they  had  known  of  his  determined  hostility  to  the 
railway  and  stamp  measures  they  passed  them  through,  nomi- 
nally with  his  consent,  although  he  had  never  sanctioned  them, 
instead  of  either  abandoning  them  or  resigning  hit  office.* 
The  subject  was  promptly  cairied  to  the  Canadian  legislature 
during  the  session  of  1878,  where  it  immediately  became  a 
party  question,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  parliamentary  brawl. 
Sir  John  Maodonald  made  a  masterly  speech  in  ooodemnation 
of  llie  action  uf  M.  Letellier,  and  offered  a  motion  aiKrmin«if 
that  the  disndssal  of  the  Quebec  ministry  was  "  unwise  and 
subversive  of  the  position  accorded  to  the  advisei-s  of  the  crown 
since  the  concession  of  the  principle  of  responsible  government 
to  the  British  North  American  colonies/'  f  This  motion  was 
lost  by  a  vote  ot  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  seventy  ;  but  on 
the  return  of  Sir  John  to  office,  M.  Letellier  was  dismissed. 
This,  then,  was  tiie  storm  in  which  the  new  gubematorial  boat 
put  out,  Lord  Dufferin  getting  across  the  Atlantic  before  it 
broke.  We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
question,  neither  have  we  the  desire  to  say  more  than  this, 
that  the  whole  affair  was  alike  di.^-iaccful  to  tlie  govern».n  and 
the  ministry,  is  a  .stain  upon  our  history,  and  serves  to  show 
how  unwise  it  is  to  dra:^  the  little  municipal  (questions  of  pro- 
vincial jui'iiidiction  through  the  grooves  of  federal  partieti.  But 
one  by  one  each  province  is  di*opping  into  the  maelstrom  of 
general  politics.  New  Brunswick  X  being  the  last  to  cast  aside 
her  individuality. 

•  ^^r.  Stewart,  in  Canada  tirider  the  Administrntt'on  <>(  tlif  Earl  nf  Duftrin.  Mr. 
St«vrart  treata  this  questtuo  at  cousidcrabk  ieu^^th,  aad  with  much  vigor  aud 
deartifln. 

t  Sm  Caiwdft  HatuMid,  8«nioii  1978^  VoL  n.,  pigv  1S78. 

X  In  New  Brunswick,  by  *  tyattm  of  Mduetioii  and  oompronuae,  a  sort  of  moMue 

admiiU!*tration  ha«l  Won  |>eri>etuatt»<I  from  ct>nf<,'loratiun  down  to  thi-  [in  sfTit  ycur, 
when  Mr.  A.  G.  Blair  appeared  upon  the  ticmuv  at  the  head  of  a  new  mtuistry. 
Mr.  Blair  would  b«  an  uruament  to  any  leguilatiire,  and  hLi  chief  colleague,  Mr. 
£lder,  ii  »  politknan  wlio  mi^t  Uke  nuik  Maong  oar  foronoat  pnblie  men*  I( 
ia  th*  teie  of  oontroYciqr  Mid  party  qvMtlow  in  amaU  ooiiiB«iiiiU««  to  ■wiimii 
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In  1879,  on  the  retirement  of  the  former  incumbent,  Hon. 
(now  Sir)  William  Johnston  Ritchie,  one  of  the  puisne  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dominion,  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  justiceship.  He  was  (he  soa  of  the  honoarable  chief  jus- 
tice Bitchie,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  in  that 
province,  in  1818.  His  paternal  fprandfather  came  from  Scot* 
land  and  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  some  time  before  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  His  mother  was  Eliza  Wil<lman  Johnston,  the 
desceiniiinL  of  a  (listin«ifuishe'i  U.  E.  loyiilist  family  ;  her  grand- 
father being  a  .Scotchuian  of  the  Aniian<laK.'  line  Ho  was  eilucfit- 
ed  at  Pictou  college ;  stinlied  law  at  Halifax  with  his  brother, 
Hon.  John  William  Ritchie,  late  chief  judge  in  equity  for  Nova 
Scotia;  was  called  to  the  bar  of  New  Brunswick  in  1S38; 
practised  in  the  city  of  St.  John  from  1836  to  1835,  and  was 
created  a  Queen's  counsel  in  1854.  He  sat  for  tlie  city  and 
county  of  St  John  in  the  New  Brunswick  assembly  from  18-1^ 

personal  aspects,  and  to  be  embned  with  a  bitterncBa  utterly  unknown  wIlMie  the 
field  is  wiflfr,  and  tho  interest -"i  ?r«  ;it«>r  ;  and  if  we  are  to  lelicve  the  newspaper 
ftccouats  of  the  late  oiiniiitenal  change  in  that  province,  there  was  a  diBplay  ui 
privftte  faaeotur,  to  My  nolliiiis  of  the  violfttioo  of  the  comtMie*  and  eneuitiee 
which  ought  to  l>e  kn»  wn  at  \emt  to  gentlemen—  w  liii  li  are  well  understood  in  the 
hiHtory  of  party  etiquette,  where  tliey  are  held  to  Vie  inviolate  that  did  little 
credit  to  those  concerned,  h'or  our  part  we  consider  a  le^siature  with  iUi  king  and 
its  home  of  kcda  tanA  all  fhe  other  hollow  paraphemalfe,  for  eadi  one  of  the  little 
maritime  pro\inni  '<,  under  the  confederation,  an  expense  and  a  folly ;  yet  they  l&ay 
vindicate  ssome  right  to  an  p.\i>*t.  nre,  if  they  will  8h<»w  l»'if!«  of  this  i>etty  grabbing; 
for  office,  and  give  their  attention  (wo  refer  particularly  n<iw  to  New  Brunswick) 
to  tiie  ooneenration  of  their  foreets  whtdi  are  die  only  aonxce  of  inoome  they  have 
after  the  Dnndnion  purchase  money.  They  have  for  many  years  pursued  a 
nnicidal  policy  with  their  timber  lands  ;  yet  it  may  not  Im«  now  too  late  to  mend. 
The  commissioner  has  come,  dewiiuu  after  session,  to  the  legislature  telling  th'. 
oumbat  of  tree*  that  have  been  deetrojed  during  the  year 'Huid  the  not*  enfc  down, 
the  more  he  glorie«,  Ijoasting  of  the  quantity  of  revenne  Jie  has  secured— never 
having  a  word  of  a  tree  that  has  been  ]danted,  or  of  one  conserved.  The  sjntero 
too  of  selling  out  large  tracts  of  timbered  land  is  unwise,  nay,  more,  it  is  monatrout*  ; 
and  is  Uke  unto  a  man,  who,  not  content  with  drawing  intereet,  faUa  npon,  and 
beK'ins  to  (h  vnnr,  his  ea]>ital.  The  luiid>er  hinds  (they  are  ni^t,  generally,  ad- 
apted for  settlement!  are  all  the  capital  New  Brunswick  han,  and  these  should  be 
held  by  the  province ;  not  so  much  as  an  acre  should  be  parted  with ;  for  by  an 
application  of  the  alnipTe  principles  of  forestry,  and  the  adoption  of  oareful  regnla- 
tinns,  thp<<e  tracts  wonld  yield,  and  reyield,  va^t  quantitie*  of  timber  for  an  in 
finite  number  of  generations,  and  thus  be  a  perpetual  source  of  revenue  to  the 
prolines. 
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to  1851  ;  in  1.S,j4  lie  ciiicicd  the  executive  council  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  a  puisne 
judgeship  of  the  supreme  court,  which  positiou  he  retained  till 
his  accession  to  the  chief  Justiceship,  on  the  death  of  justice 
Parker.  In  1875  be  was  appointed  a  pnisne  jndge  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  four  years  later,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  to  the 
chief  justiceship.  He  has  been  twice  married,  first,  in  1845,  to 
Miss  Martha  Strang,  of  St  Andrew's,  who  died  in  1847,  by 
whom  he  has  a  daiii^'hter  living ;  second,  to  his  present  win- 
ning and  amiable  wife,  Grace  Vernon,  daiigliter  of  the  late 
Thouuui  L.  Isieholson,  Esfp,  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and 
step-daiit,diter  of  the  l;ite  Admiral  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  R.N.,  of  Cam- 
pobello,  by  whom  he  ha^  twelve  children.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  an  ornament  to  the  bar,  and  his  various  promotions 
were  only  tlie  recognition  of  a  rare  order  of  merit  To  the  judicial 
seat  which  he  now  fills,  he  baa  brought  an  adorning  talent^ 
a  vast  breadth  of  view,  a  sober  understanding,  and  a  &ult- 
less  judgment^  that  have  won  universal  admiration  and  respect. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  lotos-eater's  calm  surrounds 
the  occupants  of  our  benches  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  now  a 
kind  of  judicial  war.  proper  and  discreet,  going  on  between  ilie 
Dominion  court  an'l  the  inl'erior  tribunals.  Owing  to  oljscure 
definition  of  certain  provincial  powei^  upon  the  one  hand,  and 
of  federal  jurisdiction  upon  the  other,  in  the  British  North 
America  Act,  there  is  in  this  quiet  way  some  conflict  of  opinion 
among  the  judges  as  to  *'  provincial  rights,"  much  as  there  is 
among  the  politicians ;  but  the  trying  task  of  Holding  the 
balance  evenly  between  the  aggregate  of  the  provinces,  and 
each,  province  singly,  at  once  calls  for  the  highest  talent  and 
the  keenest  discrimination.  And  in  this  important  respect,  as 
in  all  others  belonging  to  his  sphere,  Sir  W.  J.  Ritchie  give>  a 
lustre  and  a  prestige  to  our  highest  Canadian  scat  of  justice. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  it  became  known  that 
the  government  had  entered  into  contract  with  a  powerful 
syndicate  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
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which  had  for  many  years  bc3n  proceeding  in  a  half -hearted 
and  desultoiy  fashion*  The  entire  road,  from  ocean  to  ocean,, 
it  was  specified,  was  to  be  completed  within  ten  yeara  from  the 
date  of  the  contract,  and  that  portion  known  as  the  prairie  sec* 
tion,  and  roughly  estimated  at  1,000  miles,  extending  from 
Manitoha  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  was  to  be  equipped  and  run- 
ning within  three  years.  In  return  for  this  work,  the  syndi« 
CAte  was  granted  a  casli  subsidy  of  $25,000,000  and  25,000,000 
acres  of  prime  land,  in  alternating  sections  along  the  railway 
route,  and  was  to  receive  the  roads  already  built  under  ^'ov- 
emment  control.  During  the  discussion  on  the  contract  in 
parliament  the  following  session,  one  or  two  opponents  of  the 
ministry  turned  aside  from  the  legitimate  debate  to  indulge 
in  bitter  insinuation  with  respect  to  the  ''Pacific  scandal*' 
The  prime-minister  defended  the  new  contract  in  a  speech  of 
much  power,  and  paused  for  a  moment^  as  he  glanced  at  the 
members  who  had  sought  to  sting  him.  **  I  will  not^"  he  saidj. 
"  drag  into  this  discussion,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as 
far  as  niy  remajks  are  connected  with  the  subject,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  political  paat.  Allusions  were  made  to  it  by  tliose^ 
opposed  to  the  government,  esjiecially  by  those  wlio  desired 
to  asperse  myself;  but,  sir,  there  is  the  record,  there  is  the  fruit 
of  the  appeal  to  the  countiy — and  I  am  prime  minister  of 
Canada."  Well  might  the  prime-minister  be  excused  for  hurl- 
ing the  unmanly  insinuations  back,  in  a  tone  of  pride,  and  in 
these  triumphant  words.  He  took  occasion,  too,  to  show  to- 
what  extent  the  country  had  been  the  loser  by  the  miscarriage 
of  the  Allan  contract  of  1872.  "  Nine  precious  years  have  been 
lost  since  that  time  wluch  can  never  be  recovered,  during  the 
whole  of  which  that  road  would  have  been  in  succe.si>ful  pro- 
gress of  construction  ;  tlie  men  engaged  in  that  scheme,  if  they 
could  have  got  the  ear  of  the  European  ciipitalists,  were  strong^ 
enough  to  push  the  road  across  the  country,  and  now  instead 
of  there  being  scarcely  the  foot-print  of  the  white-man  outside 
the  province  of  Manitoba,  there  would  have  been  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  persons  who  have  gone  from  mere  despair  to  the 
United  States,  in  our  own  north-west  territories.  That  coun- 
try, instead  of  having  but  a  small  settlement  in  the  eastern 
end  of  it,  would  have  been  the  happy  homo  of  hundreds  of 
thousands — to  use  the  smallest  figure — of  civilized  men,  of 
«araest,  active,  labouring  men»  working  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  mAking  that  legion,  much  sooner  than  it  will  be 
now,  a  populous  and  prosperous  countiy.** 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  we  find  the  conserrative  chief  once 
again  before  the  electorate,  asking  judgment  on  the  acts  of  his 
administration.  Nor  for  all  the  battles  he  has  fought  does  he 
seem  the  feebler;  but  is  in  tlie  thick  of  the  fray,  wiili  the  fire 
of  other  days  in  hiti  eyes,  still  wielding  that  subtle  and  irre««is- 
tible  fascination  over  the  crowds  who  have  gathered  tu  hear 
him.  A  writer  who  makes  pen-portraits  moving  with  life,  saw 
the  chief  under  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  in  the  Toronto  "amphi- 
theatre," addressing  a  large  assemblage,  and  among  other 
touches  has  given  us  this  portion  of  picture.*  **  Always  dear- 
voiced,  alwajs  turning,  always  watching  .  .  he  pours  out 
that  succession  of  argument^  of  wit,  of  joke  and  of  story,  many 
of  them  old,  of  flsshes  of  thought,  many  of  them  new  and 
bright,  of  political  reminiscence  aud  political  fact,  rambling  yet 
not  unc<jnnected,  and  always  ]»earin<j^  strai;L,'ht  on  the  point, 
all  of  which  have,  for  many  a  long  year  past,  ainoni:^  Canadian 
populace  or  in  Canadian  l^islature,  been  more  powerful  than 
the  voice  of  other  living  man.  1  look  on  him,  facing  this  way 
and  that,  imagining,  dedaiming,  strivings  and  think  of  Praed's 
Sir  Nicboks: 

'  The  gallant  knight  is  lighting  hard,  his  ttteel  cap  clovu  iu  twain, 
His  good  buff  joridn  crioMtoned  deep  with  many  a  gory  stain  ; 
And  now  li«  wards  a  luimdhwid'a  pike,  and  now  ho  honw  a  stave, 
And  now  he  quotes  a  stsge-play,  and  now  be  fells  a  knave.* " 

The  result  of  the  election  is  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
reader  to  re-state  it  here,    it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  people 

♦  K.  W.  riiiiH-*,  in  the  Toronto  WorltL 
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approved  of  Sir  John's  adminktration,  and  sent  him  back  to 
office  with  a  powerful  majority  in  his  following.  Previous  to 
dissolution  certain  changes  had  been  made  in  the  personnel  of 
the  cabinet,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  accession  of 
Hon.  A.  W.  McLelan  to  the  department  of  marine  and  fisheries, 
in  the  room  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Pope;  and  the  assumption  by  Hon. 
John  Goetigan  of  the  portfolio  of  inland  revenue.  It  is  nn* 
fortunate,  hut  unavoidable,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  the- 
minister  raw  from  the  constituency  and  put  him  in  charge  of 
a  department  which  is  a  complicated  oiganization  of  special 
knowledge.  It  follows  tluit  an  inferior,  or  even  an  ordinary 
fibilit}'',  in  such  a  position  falls  completely  into  the  meshes  of 
the  sul.Kjnlinate,  from  which  he  is  never  able  to  clear  himself. 
An  ambition  that  is  above  being  the  pipe  whereon  the  clerk's 
linger  may  sound  what  note  it  please,  will  struggle  out  of  the 
bondage,  though  it  cannot  do  so  immediately,  and  will  over* 
come  the  mysteries  of  the  labyrinth  bit  by  bit  Of  the  impor- 
tant and  intricate  office  of  marine  and  fisheries,  Mr.  McLelaa 
had  no  more  special  knowledge  than  he  possessed  about  making- 
boots  or  docks,  hut  his  energy  and  his  fine  ability  stood  by  him 
in  the  hour  of  need.  We  have,  however,  this  to  say :  our  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  increasing,  and  our  fisheries  are  speedily  dis- 
appearing. Science  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  means  by  which 
we  may  resist  the  forces  of  destruction.  If  the  science  of  fish- 
breeding  by  artificial  means  is  not  a  delusion,  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  is,  then  is  it  entitled  to  more  than  a  homojopathie 
application ;  and  we  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  minister 
to  take  the  matter  firmly  in  hand. 

An  important  addition  to  the  cabinet  also,  as  we  have  said,, 
▼as  Mr.  John  Ck)stigan,  the  minister  of  inland  revenue.  He 
was  bom  at  St  Nicholas  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  1835, 
was  educated  at  St.  Anne's  College,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Victoria,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  common  pleas.  He  sat  for  hla  piesent 
seat  in  the  New  Brunswick  assembly  from  IHOI  to  1866  when 
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lie  was  defeated.  He  was  returned  to  the  houae  of  oommons 
in  the  general  elections  of  1872,  and  has  not  been  defeated 
since.  We  have  already  seen  Mr.  Otstigan  through  our  nar- 
rative and  recorded  our  admiration  of  his  actions.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  cabinet  was  the  just  recognition  of  an  unlal- 
tciing  fidelity  to  |»rinL-i|ilo  and  public  duty,  and  of  an  ability 
endowed  with  special  (|nalitication.s  for  administration ;  an 
unbiaused  judgment,  and  a  calm  and  sound  understanding. 
We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  many  statements  abroad  that 
bis  hand  is  already  seen  in  the  management  of  a  department 
which  had  been,  for  bnt  too  long  before  his  appointment  a 
marvel  of  red  tape  and  inefficiency.  One  thing  there  is  we 
would  wish  to  say  just  here  and  it  is  this :  that  we  would  there 
had  been  less  stress  laid  upon  Mr.  Costigan's  appointment  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  Irishnian,  than  as  a  gentleman  whose  talent 
"would  be  a  decided  gain  to  any  administration.  The  "  Catholic 
vote,"  like  the  "  Orange  vote,"  is  fast  becoming  a  reproach  to 
Canadian  politics,  iobulting  to  such  Irishmen  and  Irishmen's 
sons  as  do  not  haunt  the  shambles  at  election  times,  and  above 
all  most  degrading  to  religion.  It.  is  notorious  that  the  votes 
of  Boman  catholics  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  political  mer- 
chandize, to  be  bought  and  sold;  and  that  this  monstrous  state 
of  aflairs  is  due  to  a  vanity  in  high  ecclesiastical  places  which 
imagines  it  is  being  invested  with  an  importance  and  a  dignity 
while  really  d^prading  itself  to  a  marketable  commodity,  be- 
coming  the  game  of  lawyers  and  political  adventurers,  for 
whom  all  these  put  out  their  hooks,  and  of  m  liuia  they  dis- 
course in  their  business  letter.-i  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
night  fancy  the  "he"  under  discussion  was  a  lioree,  but  thni 
here  and  there  "  His  Grace  "  appears  on  the  page.  While  an 
uncompromising  advocate  of  the  rights  of  his  co-religionists, 
Mr.  Costigan's  influence  has  never  been  in  the  direction  of 
separation  and  estrangement — ^being  universally  esteemed  by 
his  protestant  fellow<^untiymen — ^much  less  towards  promot- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  to  which  we  have  reverted,  and  which 
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must  bring  the  blood  suiting  into  tbe  cheek  of  whomsoever 
<S6}\n  himself  catholic  or  Irishman.  Mr.  Ciostigan  is  the  type 
of  a  true  man,  who  conceives  a  certain  line  to  be  his  duty, 
and  having  set  up  that  stjir,  unfalteringly  follows  it  to  tlie  end. 
Tln  ourrb  the  storm  and  the  sun -shine  he  has  ever  held  on  his 
coui-se,  wavering  not  to  tlie  rig^ht  hand  nor  to  the  left. 

It  would  not  be  well  that  we  shonld  close  our  historical 
sketch,  such  as  it  has  been,  without  devoting  a  word  to  tbe 
great  party  leader  whose  oratory  has  made  the  land  pregnant 
through  the  campaigns,  and  who  reached  his  present  eminence 
before  the  smoke  had  rolled  away  from  the  Waterloo  of  his 
party.  Mr.  Edward  Blake  we  need  not  introduce  at  any  length 
to  the  reader.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Hoil  William  Hume  Blake 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  early  part  of  our  book,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  frrcatest  oratoi's  tliat  has  ever  appeared  in 
a  colonial  parliament,  becoming  afterwai'ds  a  judgt;  whose  tal- 
ents and  judicial  insight  long  adorned  the  bench.  Mr.  Blake 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  the  political  world  with  a  com- 
pound mill-stone  about  his  neck,  a  code  of  party  traditions^ 
and  a  set  of  private  opinions,  both  diametrically  opposed  in 
nature  and  direction,  yet  being  afraid  to  disavow  the  one,  or  to 
proclaim  the  other.  Hence,  bo  is  to  the  superficial  looker-on 
the  embodiment  of  a  m^  steiy^ ;  while  his  career  is  a  record  of 
indications  gone  astray.  As  in  our  solar  system,  where,  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  forces, — the  centripetal  by  which  the 
<'arth  seeks  the  sun,  and  the  centrifugal  by  which  it  would  fly 
away, — the  planet  is  rebliamed  and  accomplishes  only  a  great 
circle  once  in  the  year,  so  too  does  the  force  of  inclination  drag 
Mr.  Blake  one  way,  and  that  of  party  tra^lition  the  other,  result* 
ing  in  political  revolutions  that  give  delight  to  his  enemies. 
We  set  ourselves  to  this  criticism  with  no  little  feeling  of  re- 
gret, as  there  is  no  writer  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper  in  Uiis 
country  who  has  a  higher  estimate  of  Mr.  Blake's  abilities,  and 
his  capacity  to  do  goo«l,  and  to  perform  great  things,  than  we. 
But  nature  let  him  oil'  her  hands  without  backbone,  and  in 
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every  important  step  in  his  political  life,  he  has  hesitated  as  a 
man  in  mortal  fear  on  the  hrink  of  some  ahjas  which  he  fears 
is  about  to  swallow  him  up,  tortured  between  the  pleading 
voice  of  his  own  opinion  and  the  merciless  mandate  of  expedi* 

ency.  The  writer  has  sometimes  soon  him  in  public  places,  and 
gl(jried  as  he  ??a\v  him,  tear  himself  away  from  the  party  idols, 
and  strike  tliat  loftier,  nobler  note  whicli  appeals  \m  that  in 
man  above  the  degrading  interests  of  faction  and  of  party. 
At  such  times  he  has  seemed  to  us  as  one  alone  iipnn  the 
mountain-top,  the  clouds  around  and  the  world  below  him, 
teaching  a  greater  and  a  purer  political  gospel ; — ^but  before  the 
morrow  we  have  found  him  among  the  throng  making  gods 
out  of  the  dregs  of  party  clay.  This  fault  is  a  legitimate 
subject  for  the  biographical  vivisectionist,  because  its  influence 
is  traceable  in  the  practical  life  of  the  country;  the  other 
great  short-coming  of  Mr.  iilai^e  is  more  his  own  afinir  than 
oLii-s.  We  need  hardly  say  that  to  his  manner  it  is  that  we 
refer.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  the  trnditional  whig  cold- 
ness ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  enthusiastic  about  him,  for  if  any  one 
were  rash  enough  to  be  tempted  into  momentary  admiration, 
the  ebullition  might  be  checked  with  a  chilling  word,  a  look  or 
a  letter.  As  a  debater  who  speaks  entirely  from  the  head  Mr. 
Blake's  place  is  undisputed  in  Canada;  he  is  indeed,  intellect- 
ually, aB  great  an  orator*  as  Gladstone  and  superior  to  the 

*  Ifr.  B.  W.  FMpiM,  in  the  Toconto  WofM,  in  an  adiiiirable  portnii  of  Mr. 
Blftkf ,  savH,  in  «j>eaking  of  certain  other  qtTft!itic8  nf  that  gentleman  a<(  an  orator: 
.  .  .  •*  Add  to  ihx^  a  voice  wliich  set'iiis  to  reach  you  ju»t  »8  it  left  the  siieaker, 
though  far  away  ;  a  yovuM,  i>oe»cj<.ii:d  vtjualiy  by  no  other  Canadian,  of  framing  and 
of  dearly  ddivwing  in  long  snccetMion  impnanpin  sentences,  always  granunaticaU 
often  magnificent,  and  always  in  i)ei  fection  cnnvoyinLr  the  idea ;  add  to  tLL^  a 
Iiecxiliar  assuredness  of  expression  and  manner,  and  you  have  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  delivering  an  address."  And  on  the  attitude  of  the  opposition  leader 
to  the  national  poUqr,  tho  nm*  writer  lays :  "  But  on  the  great  and  living  mb- 
ject  of  the  nation aT  y.f.licy  he  is  lamentahly  ueak.  Eeatly  to  Je^'troy  the  sourc«»^ 
of  inrkpendent  fttren^th,  to  play  into  the  handu  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  he 
can  be  uo  leader  for  the  young  and  ardent  spirits  of  the  growing  north.  A>  I  havo 
bef or*  Mid,  1w  ftppeii*  wttble  to  appredftto  the  molt  of  lb*  faijiiiy  b«  propawi 
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Epgliah  statesman,  who  wears  his  "  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for 
daws  to  peck  at/'  in  showing  cold  indifference  to  petty  annoy 
ance.  There  is  a  suspicion  that  he  fondles  the  idea  of  Cana- 
dian independence  to  his  heart,  though  upon  the  subject  he  has 
been  as  silent  as  the  tomb.  But  this  matters  little  now.  The 
tide  has  ebbed  past,  never  again  return  to  him,  aud  his  skitV 
lies  high  upon  the  flats.  This  gloriou.s  scheme  is  reserved  for 
warmer  hearts,  and  champions  lo^  al  enough  to  the  cause  thev 
love,  to  boldly  avow  their  faith.  The  other  day  we  heard  with 
a  thrill  that  a  champion  had  ari.sen  in  the  chair  which  inclina- 
tion would  lead  Mr.  Blake  to  fill,  with  nationality"  for  his 
guiding  star;  but  looking,  we  saw  he  was  a  party  slave  with 
chains  upon  his  heels  and  wrists.*  Some  newspaper  represen- 
tatives attending  the  session  of  1882,  at  Ottawa,  waited  upon 
Mr.  Blake  with  a  modest  presentation,  which  was  accompanied 
by  an  address.  Tt  was  gratifying  to  the  delegation  to  be 
assured  that  Mr,  Blake  n  co^'iused  the  press  as  rendering  a 
"  very  great  deal  of  assistance  to  |)iiblic  men  in  getting  their 
speeches  before  the  country."  Su]>j>ose  a  delegation  of  those 
winged  postilions  that  are  said  to  diive  the  chariots  of  Phoebus 
through  the  sether,  were  to  wait  upon  tin-  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition with  a  sheet  of  parchment^  he  would,  we  may  be  sure, 
treat  them  with  the  same  measured  courtesy  and  scant  effu- 

to  work.  Knowintjly,  T  do  not  1>elieve  he  woald  advocate  it  Biit  at  j^rt  st  rit 
give  him  commaod  of  the  gutxl  «hip  Nation*!  Policy,  and  he  suiuinonai  the  inatttcr, 

*  Your  ahKNidB  to  iMWwd,  nuMter,  mm  duties  on  ootttw  goinlB,  priiM  MoeatiriM 
ftnd  raw  matorlal*  I  m«.  I  do  not  Approve  of  them.  Pipe  «U  luuidA.  Cut  them 
•way ! ' 

«•  <  Why,  blesB  my  eycn,  cut  away  the  shrouds  to  leeward,  sir  ! '  sayii  the  old  salt, 

*  eveiy  mast  11  go  by  the  board !  * 

**  *  Yonr  opfniofti  is  inaconrate,*  retams  Mr.  Blake.    '  You  will  obaerve  that  the 

pressure  of  the  wind  can  in  no  de^rrof  afTt  i  t  thf  K;if«  tv  nf  the  ina<<ts,  as  it  comeefroBl 
the  other  quarter,  and  the  niaitii  are  supported  by  the  shrouds  on  that  eide.' 

*' '  Bat  bloir  me  Ught !  Yoor  honour !  Sir !  *  criee  the  veteraa,  the  pietofe  of 
dismay, '  what  11  happen  when  we  tacks  ? ' 

** '  You  ilo  not,' sf\y4  Mr.  Tllnki-,  solidly,  '  onj  \v  tlu'  continence  of  the  rt-fni-m 
)>arty,  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  fiscal  na vitiation.  Cut  away  the 
ahroudi  1 ' " 

*  Hr.  W.  B.  MeMunich,  ex  tt*yor  of  Toronto. 
BB 
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sion.  Without  exliibitiiig  our  imagination  at  all,  we  can  fancy 
him  saying,  *'  O  yes  ! — thank  you  gentlemen.  You  are  here 
from  the  sun.  That  orb  I  recognise  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  us  in  showing  light."  Mr.  Biake  entered  the  field 
with  a  sturdy  bow  and  an  unerring  shaft;  his  arm  was  strong 
and  the  object  biased  like  a  star.  The  prize  and  the  day  have 
passed;  the  morrow  and  the  might-have-been  have  come. 
Edward  Blake  is  opportunity  in  ruins. 

We  liave  approaclied  the  end  of  our  story  ;  and  tlie  taper 
burns  low.  However  our  nan*jitive  inay  be  received  we  have 
striven  to  «lu  wliat  we  liavr  helioved  to  bo  our  duty,  and  have 
written  by  the  light  that  hiia  been  given  to  us.  If  in  going 
through  our  pages  there  should  be  any  reader  who  finds  his 
idols  broken,  let  him  be  assured  that,  while  our  judgment  may 
have  been  at  fault,  and  an  ampler  study  of  the  subjects  pass- 
ing in  such  rapid  review  along  the  current  of  our  stoiy  might 
have  lent  a  different  colouring  to  our  pictures,  what  we  have 
put  to  paper  is  our  deep  conviction,  and  is  done  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  tell  the  troth.  Actors  along  the  ground  over 
which  our  labotirs  liave  led  us.  lia\  e  lierc  and  there  arisen,  fm 
whom  an  antipathy  lia^i  grown  up,  as  one  learns  to  liate  in  one 
short  hour,  at  tlie  theatre,  the  wicked  and  detestable  Ricliard  ; 
but  while  for  such  our  dislike  has  l)een  hearty,  we  have  striven 
to  giv3  them,  grudgingly  though  we  must  admits  such  credit 
as  has  been  their  due. 
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HAV^ING  kept  our  readers  for  forty  years  in  the  desert 
where  politiciaiis  play  their  part,  ve  now  gladly  enter 
that  fairer  land  where  soft  windsVhisper  to  the  summer  leaves 
and  wild  flowers  grow.  We  haVie  only  a  little  spaee  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  lumber  it  up  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  like  an  auctioneer's  inventory ;  for  certain  other 
Canadian  writers,  from  whom  we  trust  we  differ  on  most  things, 
are  exceedinsfly  ]>artial  to  this  habit.  Neitlier  can  we  give  a 
list  of  all  tlie  good,  reluctantly  though  we  leave  some  of  these 
sweet  flowers  of  the  wild-wood  to  blush  unseen.  Less  than 
fifty  years  ago,  Iiord  Durham  rnado  a  ntiidy  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  our  people,  concluding  that  the  French-Canadian  raee 
must  become  absorbed  by  the  English  population;  and  one 
of  the  reasons  he  adduced  was  that  they  had  no  literature. 
Many  changes  have  come  since  Lord  Durham  wrote  that  re- 
port The  province  of  Quebec  has  now  not  alone  seats  of  learn- 
ing distinguished  by  their  scholars,  and  their  labours,  but  an 
an-ay  of  native  litterateurs  that  do  an  honour  to  our  young 
Dotiiiiiiun.  Nay,  more,  up  to  a  recent  period,  she  has  distancrd 
all  her  English  sistt-rs  in  th»>  field  of  Uteraturo,  and  notably  in 
the  departments  of  history  and  belles  I  -ttres.  In  the  former 
she  still  maintains  the  supremacy,  but  1)  our  own  Mr.  Roberts 
her  poetic  crown  has  been  disputed,  though  her  athlete  of 
the  muses  has  home  the  laurel  away  from  the  Institute  of  re- 
gal Paris.  It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  say  here, 
that  Lord  Durham  was  not  astray  alone  in  his  prediction  of  a 

blank  of  letters  for  our  French  sister,  but  in  the  belief  that 
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the  Frencli-Canatlian  would  disappear  before  a  sufficient  force 
of  statutes.  It  is  only  by  a  gradual  process  of  absorption  that 
the  piece  of  old  France  wliicli  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  will  cease  to  be.  The  union  of  the  two  provinces 
with  a  preponderanice  of  English  power  in  the  l^slature,  as 
Durham  proposed,  oould  in  time  have  crushed  the  French  na- 
tionality, except  that  here  and  there,  in  the  hackwood  villages, 
a  harharoufl  po^w,  and  some  antique  custom  would  still  be 
,  found  to  linger,  as  he  who  travels  through  the  less-civilijEed 
districts  of  Ireland  finds  the  embei*s  of  the  Celtic  tongue  glow- 
ing  brightly  in  a  cluster  of  cabins  upon  which  the  light  of  the 
age  has  yet  not  <lawne<l.  But  chiefly  to  geography  and  con- 
fedeiution  the  people  of  Quebec  are  indebted  for  the  proiJix  cts. 
of  their  old-time  customs ;  and  the  traveller  who,  five  hundred 
years  from  now,  visits  our  great  Dominion,  will  find  flourishing 
on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  a  quaint  civilization,  instinct 
with  the  blood  of  youth,  yet  wearing  the  semblance  of  old 
age ;  a  social  sjrstem  that  will  remind  him  of  a  creature  with 
the  sturdy  limbs  of  a  lad,  and  the  hoary  head  of  an  aged  man. 
To  our  young  Canada,  developing  into  robust  nationhood,  it 
is  a  cause  for  fraternal  as  well  as  patriotic  regret  to  see  among 
such  an  important  section  of  our  |>eoplo,  oppui  tunity  and  thrift 
wedded  to  an  obsolete  civilization  ;  and  it  would  be  false  deli- 
cacy for  us,  much  as  we  admiio  tlie  devotion  of  our  Quebec 
fellow-countrymen  to  the  langnngo  and  customs  of  their  be- 
loved France,  the  ability  of  their  scholars  and  public  men,  and 
the  frugality  and  the  industty  of  peasant  and  artisui,.to  hide 
the  regretable  but  palpable  fact,  that  the  ordinaiy  French- 
Canadian  citizen  is  the  social  inferior  of  his  fellow  in  the 
sister  provinces.  He  who  passes  on  the  rail-cars  fwm  the 
English  to  the  French  territory,  is  at  once  sensible  of  having 
passed  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  order  of  civilization  ;  he 
sees  not  the  husbandman  employing  the  skill  or  resource  of  the 
age  upon  his  farm,  but  tinds  him  still  a  slave  to  the  customs 
adopted  in  France  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.   The  leaven 
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of  moflorn  conti  ivance  through  the  rest  of  Canada  stops,  as  if 
confronted  by  a  wall  of  iron,  when  it  reaches  the  i'reuch-Can- 
axlian  province.  Like  the  island  of  Calypso, — though  the  com- 
parison will  not  stand  "  on  all-fours,"  of  which  Mr.  Roberts 
says  in  hia  delightful  ballad, 

**  The  loud,  bi;ick  flight  of  the  atom  diverges 
Over  a  spot  in  the  load-moathed  m&in, 
Where,  croimed  with  eominer  end  eun,  emeigee 
An  isle  unbesten  cH  wind  or  rein  " — 

stiinds  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  invigorating  gales  of  our  modem  civilization  blow  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  laud,  but  diverge  on  reaching  this  quaint 
province,  which  is  left  to  the  repose  of  its  old-time  way& 

One  of  the  litiirQJUfvm  of  the  French  province  is  P.  J.  0. 
Chauvean,  who  obtained  some  eminence  in  the  sphere  of  letters, 
less  through  that  merit  which  finds  a  warm  place  in  the  human 
heart,  than  tlirou^^h  lys  prominent  place  in  the  political  and 
i>()i  ial  world.  He  wrote  Charles  Guevin,  a  passionless  novel 
devoted  to  the  social  customs  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
The  crudity  which  its  critics  took  so  much  to  heart,  was  per- 
haps its  least  fault.  The  book  by  which  M.  Chauveau  will  be 
best  known  is  Mouvement  LiM^raire  et  InteUectud,  though 
nothing  of  his  that  we  have  seen  entitles  him  to  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

Among  the  French*Ganadian  writers  a  prominent  place  be* 
longs  to  J.  M.  Le  Moine.  This  writer  has  been  subjected  to 
some  very  stupid  criticism,  on  the  ground  that  his  style  is 
too  circumstantial,  V>ut  it  is  in  this  very  respect  that  Mr.  Le 
Moine's  contributions  are  chiefly  valuable;  and  though  the 
pain.staking  author  does  not  reach  high  flights,  or  make  am- 
bitious pictures,  some  of  lus  nai  rative  is  sweet  and  interesting  ; 
And  his  work  is  certain  to  live  on  its  own  acooui^t,  and  also  to 
furnish  food  to  an  army  of  literary  workmen. 

A  writer  of  some  note  is  Monsieur  J.  C.Tach^  who  once 
wrought  himself  to  the  pitch  of  writing  that  barbarous  moral 
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<lrama  Troia  L6ij<'ntlfs  de  Mon  Pftys  in  wliidi  he  endeavouicil 
to  portray  the  iclii^ious  and  social  history  of  the  aborigines. 
His  best  book  is  perhaps  his  JToresfic^'^  et  Voyageurs,  which,  as 
ve  may  gather  from  the  name,  is  redolent  of  the  music  of  the 
pines  and  the  delightful  romance  and  incident  of  the  wild- wood. 
M.  Tach^  haa  an  unerring  aim,  and  sometimes  strikes  with  an 
iron  hand.  His  style  is  pure,  clear  and  vigorous;  and  a  spirit 
of  poesy  breathes  through  his  pages. 

L'Abb^  B.  H.  Casgrain  tears  himself  away  from  theology  to 
revel  in  Les  LSge tides  Ganadiennes.  He  loves  to  write  in 
sonorous  phrase,  that  rings  on  one's  ear  like  the  music  of  a  mel- 
low bell ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  not  at  his  command 
a  more  inharmonious  prose  for  the  conveyance  of  his  murder- 
tidings.  The  Abbes  enthusiasm  is  so  strong  that  it  frequently 
takes  him  from  "the  straight  and  narrow  road  " ;  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  some  of  the  early  Indian  tribes  should 
not  be  taken  without  a  respectable  modicum  of  suspicbn. 

Prof.  Hubert  La  Rue  has  written  a  series  of  domestic  and 
other  sketches,  wherein  one  sees  the  humble  lot  of  the  habitani 
after  the  day's  toil  is  ended,  and  hears  the  prattle  of  the  little 
ones  gathered  about  the  parent's  knees,  as  if,  indeed,  the  picture 
\va,s  not  in  the  iiiiaL,^ination,  but  that  lie  had  stretched  hiniselt' 
as  the  sun  went  down,  before  the  cottage  door,  by  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Law^rence. 

In  his  7Gth  yeai*  M.  Philip  Aubert  de  Ghisp^  came  with 
steady  step  before  the  world  with  his  marrowy,  warm-blooded 
book  Lea  AneUns  Cafiadiens,  teeming  with  legends  of  the 
chivalrous  period ;  and  M.  Paucher  has  delighted'a  laige  Cana- 
dian circle  and  not  a  few  readers  in  France,  with  the  charming 
collection  of  sweet  home-portraits  of  wood  and  dale,  the  fire- 
side, summer  evenings,  the  field  and  the  garden,  and  the  whole 
round  of  rural  spots  hallowed  by  time,  and  so  dear  to  the  krthi' 
idftfs,  in  A  laveiU6e,conU>i  ct  riciU.  M.  Faucher  hiu^a  ia)tuu^ 
imagination,  and  would  somctinios  seeni  to  have  an  ambition 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Munchausen. 
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The  story  of  early  Canadian  histoiy  has  a  strong  charm  for 
M.  Joseph  Harmette,  vho  tells  in  Heroisms  et  TraJiison  the 

thrillinj?  story  of  the  defence  of  Fort  Verch^res  by  that  modem 
Boadicea,  Mile,  de  Vercheres,  as^inst  a  band  of  forty -five  In- 
dians, with  no  aij^^istancc  save  lier  two  brothers,  ])oy.s  under 
twelve,  one  servant,  two  cowardly  soldiers,  an  old  man  of  eighty 
and  some  women  and  children.  ^.  Marmette  has  evidently 
gone  back  through  the  years  and  let  a  keen-eyed  imagination 
enter  that  fort  where  this  brave  young  girl  with  flowing  hair 
and  resolute  dark  eyes  fronted  the  savage  foe.  This  writer 
has  the  gift  of  the  picturesque  and  a  hunger  for  the  horrible. 

M.  Benjamin  Suite  has  caught  the  attention  of  a  large  and 
admiring  circle  of  readers ;  and  among  his  contributions  to 
literature,  Au  Coin  die  feu  is  perhajjs  the  Lest.  He  who 
loves  to  escape  in  the  summer-time  from  the  hubbub  and 
glare  of  the  city,  and  _i;o  o!it  into  tlie  <rn'at  woodn  where  tiio 
calm  majesty  of  natuix;  reigns,  will  find  a  fund  of  delight  in 
reading  Une  Cltaaae  d  I'ours,  and  Le  Lanp'Garou,  the  record 
of  one  who  has  not  learnt  forest  ranging  out  of  books.  This 
writer  is  sometimes  able  to  come  away  from  the  grotto  and  the 
pine  grove,  and  pencil,  with  life-like  fidelity,  an  historic  scene 
of  the  long-buried  past  of  his  country. 

To  Ganadian  letters  the  premature  death  of  Louis  P.  Tur- 
cotte  was  a  serious  loes.  Still,  he  has  left  behind  him  an  im- 
perishable contribution  in  Le  Canctda  sous  V Union.  M.  Tur- 
cotte's  u|iinion  is  that  Lord  Sydenliam,  the  first  n-overnor  under 
the  union,  was  actuatf*]  by  a  narrow  view,  btnag  imbued  in  his 
dealings  with  the  ireneh -Canadians  by  an  anglicising  anrl 
protestantizing  spirit  When  writing  our  own  sketch  of  this 
governor,  we  were  unable  to  turn  up  all  the  documents  we 
should  like  to  have  seen ;  nevertheless,  from  what  we  did  see, 
our  conclusion  was  that  Sydenham  had  a  narrow  mtnd,  and  was 
capable  of  becoming  a  Metcalfe  in  proper  season.  But  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  believe,  yet  is  it  not  the  less  true,  that  11  Tur- 
cotte  considers  that  Metcalfe  held  the  balance  fairly  between  all 
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parties.  It  might  seem  iJmoBt  as  if  a  portion  of  the  same  poison 
which  seduced  poor  old  Vigor  from  the  path  of  duty,  had  In 
some  manner  fi>und  its  way  to  the  ear<tf  the  brilliant  young 

historian. 

AXA)6  Fcrland  han  put  literature  likewise  in  his  debt,  in  the 
production  of  his  very  clever  Hisfoirc  dn  Camnht  ;  not  indeed 
that  we  think  his  book  ought  to  remain  "  a  whole  unto  itself 
alone,"  but  that  it  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  material  which 
some  other  builder  may  be  able  to  turn  into  a  more  comely 
shftpe.  The  good  abb^  has  contributed  various  papers  on 
liteiBiy  topics^  and  onoe  in  the  summer's  heat  slipped  over  to 
Labrador,  giving  some  delightful  sketches  of  that  dreary  land. 

A  neat  little  volume  LUemry  Sheaves,  recently  published  by 
P.  Bender,  sums  up  the  current  literary  work  of  the  French 
province  in  a  (ovui  iluit  is  terse  and  delightfully  readable. 

Of  the  current  and  late  literature  of  the  Englisli  provinces, 
with  three  or  four  exceptions,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said. 
Mr.  McMuUen  has  written  a  hivtory  of  Canada  for  which  we 
are  unable  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  respect;  and  Mr.  Withrow 
han  produced  a  book  also  purporting  to  be  a  histoiy  of  CSanada, 
which  is,  if  pos8ible»a  still  poorer  publication  than  its  negative.* 
Mr.  Tuttle's  ambition  also  led  him  in  the  hifltoricsl  direction* 
and  he  has  written  a  history  of  Canada  in  two  laige  volumes. 
The  first  volume  is  a  creditable  compilation  of  others*  labours, 
is  written  with  some  grace,  and  here  and  there  may  be  said  to 
contain  pas.sagei>  of  much  <-:trenf:jth  ;  tlie  second  volume  speaks 
with  divei-s  tongues,  and  reminds  one  of  a  ]ar<,'e  crtnvd  of  per- 
sons tied  together,  soineliow.  i*y  a  rope,  each  ono  pullinjL^  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  his  neighbour,  it  would  seem  a^^  if  each 
character,  figuring  since  confederation,  in  this  second  part,  has 
written  all  that  refers  to  himself ;  while  the  whole  has  gone  to 
the  public  reeking  with  printer^s  errots.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Miles 
has  written  a  history  of  *'  Canada  under  the  French  Regime,*' 
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a  eonsdentious  oompiladon,  exhibiting  a  cold-blooded  desire  to 

recortl  facts.  Students  go  to  this  work  as  ships  go  to  a  wharf 
ioi  ballast;  it  is  a  mass  of  unimpeachable  record.  A  reniMi  l  ;abie 
book  in  its  way  is  Mr.  Rol»ert  Christie's  Jiistori/  nj  die  late 
provhice  of  Old  Canada ;  in  live  volumes.  It  occupies  tlie 
place  in  literature  that  a  variety  store  does  in  trade :  is  a  vast 
aggr^tion  of  fiust  bundled  together,  higgledy-piggledy,  a 
hopeless  wilderness  of  disorder,  without  even  an  index  to  help 
the  ezplorsr  through  the  labyrinth.  Dr.  Ganiff's  Bay  QmntS 
is  a  Talaable  eollection  of  raw  material,  also  thrown  together  at 
heads  and  points^  hut  which  is  nevertheless  valuable  material 
for  the  future  workman.  The  book  deals  with  tiie  struggles  of 
the  settlers  who  first  came  to  tho  shores  of  Quints  Bay,  and 
contains  some  delicious  hcraps  in  which  yon  get  the  perfume 
of  the  cedar,  and  hear  the  whirr  of  the  wild  duck's  wing.  A 
very  excellent  book  is  Mr.  James  Hammy's  Histoi'y  of  Acadia^ 
which  narrates  the  story  of  Acadie  during  the  period  of  its 
occupation  by  the  French,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  final  sur- 
render to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Everything  that 
the  slop  history  is,  this  book  is  not,  the  author  accepting  little 
evidence  at  second  hand,  but  going  direct  to  the  original  docu- 
ments, containing  the  vitals  of  the  story.  Mr.  Hannay's  style 
is  limpid,  vigorous  and  clia.ste;  and  here  and  tliere,  though  he 
modestly  di.sclaims  in  his  preface  any  attempt  at  tine  writing, 
he  bursts  out  into  pas.sages  of  genuine  eloquence.  There  is  a 
passage  relating  to  the  drowning  of  the  wicked  C'harnisay  that 
we  cannot  forbeai*  quoting.  "In  1650  he  was  drowned  in  the 
river  of  Port  Boyal.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  gives  us 
any  further  particulars  of  his  late  than  is  contained  in  these  few 
words.  But  if  it  is  true,  as  some  say,  that  a  man  who  goes  down 
to  death  through  the  dark  waters  sees  before  him  in  an  instan* 
taneous  mental  vision  a  panorama  of  his  whole  life,  than  surely 
deep  anguish  must  have  smitten  the  soul  of  the  dying  Ohami- 
say.  *  *  And  above  the  shadowy  forms  of  those  whom  he  had 
wronged  and  murdered,  the  face  of  one  victim  must  have  im- 
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fnresaed  him  with  a  deeper  remorse  than  all  the  rest^that  of  the 
heroic,  noble  and  faithful  lady  La  Tour/'  Mr.  Hannay's  vol- 
ume is  one  of  the  books  that  deserve  to  live  in  our  literature. 
There  have  been  several  histories  of  Nova  Scotin  given  to  the 

public,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  had  nut  a  litth'  merit. 
Colonel  Gray's  (  'on  fidt  rtition,  so  far  &»  it  goes,  is  a.  valuable 
bouk,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  Mr.  Nicholas  Flood  Davin, 
in  the  literary  firmament,  is  a  very  bright  star ;  but  he  need* 
more  discipline  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  get.  The  Irishman 
in  Cana/Ja  is  Mr.  Davins  chief  literary  production,  and  may 
he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  books  that  has  ap- 
peared in  Canada.  There  is  much  information  of  historical 
value  in  the  volume,  and  some  of  the  pen-portraits  exhibit 
a  m&rked  capadty  for  character  sketching,  though  the  very 
brilliancy  of  Mr.  Davin's  glance  sometimes  blurs  the  object  he 
seeks  to  depiet.  Hi.-j  style  faii  l  y  bounds,  and  there  is  a  contin- 
uous ripple  of  mother-wit,  telling,' allusion  and  sparkling  anec- 
dote along  the  page,  which  seem  to  chatter  with  you,  and  keep 
you  in  a  state  of  glee  as  3*0 u  follow  the  author  in  his  excur- 
sions. Mr.  Davin  has  contributed  some  searching  papers,  with 
this  same  glittering  quality,  to  the  Canadian  Monthly,  and  the 
best  of  the  number  was  Great  Speeches,"  from  which,  let  us 
hope.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Mr.  Blake  derived  some  profit 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rattray  is  another  of  the  literary  guild  of  which 
Canada  has  reason  to  be  proud ;  and  the  work  by  which  w© 
know  liinj  best  is  The  Scot  in  British  Nortii,  Aiticrica.  The 
book  is  nni  coin|»lete  yet,  but  the  literary  public  will  not  re- 
([Uire  guarantees  from  Mr.  Rattray  as  to  the  quality  of  that 
portion  to  come  with  that  already  published  before  them.  It 
is  not  certain  that  Mr.  Kattray  ha.s  wedded  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  is  best  fitt^id  to  deal,  though  like  the  rest  of 
us  who  have  literary  ambition,  but  who  lack  a  private  fortune* 
he  cannot  follow  his  inclination,  but  must  address  himself  to  a 
special  market  H  Shakespeare  took  his  entire  set  of  plays  up 
and  down  Toronto  to-morrow,  he  could  not  get  a  publisher 
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to  "  touch  them  ;  "  but  if  he  induced  his  stage  manager  to  write 
a  book  about  the  "  Mt  tli<nlists,"  or  the  "Tories,"  or  the  "  Epis- 
copalians," or  on  "  Irishmen,"  or  could  "  get  up"  a  ,i»oo(l  cook- 
book, there  is  not  a  publislier  in  Toronto  who  would  not  prompt- 
ly enter  with  him  into  articles  of  puhlicfition.  The  fault  we  do 
not  lay  at  the  door  of  the  publishers,  for  they  cannot  be  ex{>ect- 
ed  to  show  a  literary  philanthropy  at  the  expense  of  their  poc- 
kets. But  it  shows  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  Denmark. 
A  good  hook  ought  to  find  a  publisher  anywhere  \  hut»  notwith- 
standing what  a  writer  who  is  not  an  authority  said  the  other 
day  between  covers,  a  ;^'ood  book  will  not  be  published  here  un- 
less ii  apjteal  to  sonu'  section  of  the  coumiunity;  which  will 
then  buy  a  ^vhethe^  it  is  good  or  bad.  Our  own  poor  effort  is 
a  case  in  point.  We  liave  taken  the  most  popular  subject  in 
Canada,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  we  appeal  to  a  great  public 
party ;  so  that  financial  success  would  be  assured  to  the  pub- 
lishers, though  we  filled  every  page  with  garbage;  while  had 
we  come  with  a  much  better  book  to  Mr.  Rose,  or  to  any  other 
publisher,  which  appealed  to  nobody  in  particular,  he  or  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  send  us  sorrowing  away,  with 
something  at  least  to  light  our  fires.  Mr.  Kattray  has  com<^ 
mand  of  a  vigorous  style,  and  he  brings  a  calni  and  unbiassed 
thouf^'htfulness  to  every  subject  he  discusses.  But  he  is  not  a 
]  ui:ilist;  if  he  had  a  little  more  of  the  fightin*^^  instinct — for 
tio;ht  we  must,  now  and  agam,  if  we  expect  to  get  along 
through  this  world — we  should  like  him  better.  But  there  he 
is,  the  Geoige  Arthur  who  never  fought,  but  who  had  his  own 
high  sphere  as  well  as  Tom  Brown  who  did;  and  we  take- 
pride  in  him  as  a  member  of  the  guild. 

A  little  volume  lately  published  in  Montreal  by  Dawson 
Brothers,  entitled  A  Study  of  Tennyson's  Poem,  * Ths Princess* 
by  Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  we  may  say  is  one  of  the  most  meritor- 
ious bcoks  ever  publislied  in  tliis  country.  Its  tone  is  cosmo-^ 
politan,  exhibiting  not  a  trace  of  provincialism  or  Philistinism,, 
or  any  of  the  stale  rehash  in  which  so  many  of  our  critics  deal. 
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It  is  a  pieee  of  pure  and' polished  literary  workmansliip,  subtle 

-and  pointed  in  its  analysis,  ardently  appreciative,  dcej)]y  poctie, 
and  altogether  manterly.  It  quite  demolishes  a  srore  or  more 
of  blockhoad  Qnarterhj  Rrvloirerti  and  other  British  worthies 
who  have  undertaken  to  set  the  "  erring  steps  "  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son aright.  The  little  book  has  been  well  received  in  Eng- 
land, though,  as  a  role,  our  Canadian  press  has  been  as  drmib 
4IS  cattle,  and  has  a  long  article  by  Ernest  Myers  devoted  to 
it  in  the  last  number  of  MacmiUan9  Magaame, 

Mr.  Charles  Lindsej  has  some  literary  reputation  also,  but 
.he  earned  it  when  writers,  like  dear  land  and  schoolmasters, 
were  scaroa  His  greatest  work  is  Thf^Life  and  Times  of 
William  Ljon  Mackenzie,  a  book  showing  much  vigour,  but 
reeking  with  eiTon?,  and  written  on  the  bias.  He  sadly  de- 
serves a  place,  however,  in  our  native  literary  circle.  Dr. 
Scadding  wrote  a  very  gossippy  and  entertaining  book  called 
Toronto  of  Old,  and  he  has  contributed  some  ver}'  valuable 
.papers  to  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam's  Gimada  EductUional  Monthly. 
Lieut-Colonel  Dennison  has  had  some  of  the  sweets  of  liteia- 
tiue  without  any  of  the  bitter.  He  is  not  in  any  sense  a  lite^ 
i-ary  msn,  but  his  Hietory  of  Cavalry  from  the  Earliett  Tmes, 
wUh  Lessons  for  the  Fu4wre  (a  title  whieh  might  have  been 
phrased  as  "  The  past  and  future  of  cavalry,"  instead  of  usin^ 
the  proclamation  form  of  expression)  was  a  work  of  much  note 
in  military  circles.  In  1874,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  of 
Russia,  ortbred  three  prizes  for  the  three  best  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  cavalry.  Col.  Dennison  s  essay  was  translated  into  Eus- 
sian ;  the  author  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  bore  away,  above 
aU  competitors,  the  purse  of  roubles.  Of  the  many  hbtories  of 
Canada  written  in  English,  that  by  Dr.  Archer  is  incomparably 
the  best,  thou^  it  is  evident  that  the  author,  in  bringing  down 
his  work  to  the  school-house  limit,  has  put  it  through  a  vast 
ordeal  of  mutilation.  Dr.  Archer  has  a  style  in  which  there  is 
.a  sinjQ^ulai  ;^weetnes.s,  and  that  charm  that  is  only  coexistent 
-with  a  deep  poetic  instinct ;  and  unlike  the  most  of  our  other 
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Englisli  historians  he  has  gone  to  tlic  fountain  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  material.  The  pity  is  tliat  Dr.  Archei-  lias  not 
written  more;  for  be  might  well  contribute  that  which  futui-e 
generations  wonlfl  not  let  die. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Alpheus  Todd,  CB.^  rests  upon  his  writings 
on  constitutional  subjects.  He  has  written  PaHiomentary 
QiyvermMid  in  En^nd^  and  PaHicmenta/ry  Gowrnment  in 
the  wBrUM  Colonies.  If  the  doctors  could  get  the  body  of  Mr. 
Todd  when  he  dies,  they  would,  we  will  wager  our  reputation, 
find  stamped  upon  his  heart  the  words  '*  Bntish  North  America 
Act"  Mr.  Todd  ha.s  rendered  some  vahiahle  assistance,  now 
and  then,  no  doubt,  where  complex  constitutional  points  have 
arisen,  hut  tlu-  «|uostion  has  come  to  be  with  him  now,  not 
was  this  or  that  right  or  wrong,  for  that  is  of  minor  conse- 
quence, but,  "  What  says  the  British  North  America  Act  ? "  The 
king  in  Mr.  Todd's  eyes  can  do  no  wrong,  and  tlie  British  North 
America  Act  must  be  always  right.  If  an  act  of  parliament, 
imperial  or  subordinate;,  pinch  us  in  my  way,  the  true  course 
is  to  have  the  cramping  clause  substituted  by  what  we  desire, 
instead  of  seeking  consolation  by  excursions  through  constitu* 
tional  graveyards.   Mr.  Todd's  work  is  the  mildew  of  literatnn^ 

One  of  the  most  assuming  of  our  late  lii.sLorical  contributi(»iis 
is  The  Last  Forty  Years,  by  Mr.  John  Charles  Dent.  The  huuk 
discusses  the  eliief  political  events  since  the  union  of  1841,  in 
a  circumstantial  manner,  and  the  writer  endeavours  to  lay  the 
various  sides  of  the  question,  under  treatment,  open  to  the  view 
of  the  reader,  in  every  case,  however,  dosing  the  exhibition  with 
his  own  opinion.  The  book  is  valuable  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
fairly  accurate  record  of  the  chief  events  of  the  time  within  its 
purview,  faithfully  recorded  in  chronological  order.  There  is 
not  much  party  bias  in  the  book,  though  the  writer's  head  "  lias 
a  cant"  towards  government ;  and  as  a  rule  Mr.  Dent's  buncs 
are  marrowless,  and  liis  blood  is  cold.  To  enthusiasm  he  does 
not  once  rise  from  the  first  cover  tr)  the  last.  One  niiifht 
fancy  that  he  was  a  fish  which  had  lived  under  the  ice  in  the 
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Arctic  Sea  all  his  life,  till  captured  by  the  publisher  to  write 
The  Lost  Forty  Years.  Mr.  Dent  has  fair  ability,  much  pru- 
rience, and  a  mind  and  impulse  under  a  state  of  rigid  discip- 
line. He  is  cleverer  thaa  several  Canadian  writers  whom  we 
know,  and  inferior  to  many  others  that  we  have  met.  He 
has  not  the  faintest  scintilla  of  genius ;  he  never  sinks  below 
'Common  sense,  and  never  rises  to  superiority.  In  his  whole 
book  there  is  neither  a  bad  nor  a  good  sentenoe,  save  where  he 
describes  Mr.  W.  H.  Blake's  eyes  as  assuming  'Hhe  Inrid  glare 
of  forked  lightning,"  and  compares  the  sparkling  of  Oavazri's 
urbs  to  the  rjlint  of  "  royal  jewels."  He  is  very  pedaniic  here 
and  there  through  his  book;  and  has  a  way  of  putting  quotation 
marks  around  poor  phrases  of  his  own  roiniug.  He  is  usually 
■correct  in  his  statements,  and  has  no  mercy  in  that  cold  heart 
of  his  for  a  brother  who  makes  a  slip  in  recording  a  date  or  an 
incident;  yet  there  glares  out  through  his  own  pages,  among 
.some  other  inaccuracies,  the  statement  that  the  present  chief 
justice  (Sir  W.J.  Bitchie)  was  one  of  ^e  confederate  delegates 
to  England,  and  that  Mason  and  Slideli  were  taken  off  the  Trent 
in  '*  mid-ocean."  But  Mr.  Dent's  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
.our  literature ;  as  is  also  his  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery,  whieh 
contains  sketches  of  our  leading  Canadian  public  men. 

One  of  the  must  delightful  books  it  has  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  road,  is  Roughinff  it  in  flw  liic^h,  a  vivid  story,  told  by 
Mrs.  Susanna  Moodie,  of  the  hardships  to  l>e  endured  by  the 
emigrant  who  comes  from  a  home  of  refined  ^e,  to  grapple 
with  life  in  the  wild-woods  of  Canada.  We  have  all  of  us  our 
favourite  books — ^those  that^  read  once,  leave  a  dinging  remem- 
brance about  the  heart  that  time  is  unable  to  effiuse.  So  perfect 
a  picture  is  Mrs.  Hoodie's  book  of  the  struggles,  the  hopes,  the 
dark  days,  and  the  sun-spots  of  that  obscure  life  that  feU  to  her 
lot  in  the  forest  depths,  that  its  whisperings  form  a  delight- 
ful music  to  the  memory.  The  stylo  is  limpid  as  a  iinming 
brook,  picturesque,  and  ab^junding  with  touches  that  show  a 
keen  in^bt  into  character,  and  an  accurate  observation  of 
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oxU'inal  thin<^.  There  is  no  paddin*^  or  fustian  in  the  book, 
and  no  word  is  squandered,  Mrs.  Moodie  regarding  the  mission, 
o£  language  to  be  to  convey  thought,  not  to  be  put  on  a  useless 
|>arade.  Here  is  a  deacriptiou  of  a  whirlwind  seen  near  her 
cottage,  among  the  stumps,  of  a  sultry  summer  day : "  The  ther- 
raometw,  In  the  shade,  ranged  from  ninetyz-siz  to  ninety-eight 
degrees,  and  I  gave  over  my  work  and  retired  with  the  little 
ones  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  The  young  creatures 
stretched  thenisclvesupon  the  floor,  unable  to  jump  about  or  play; 
th<'  dog  lay  panting  in  thu  shade;  the  fowls  half  buried  theni- 
Hclves  in  the  dust,  with  open  beaks  and  out.sii'etched  wings,  .  . 
I  took  Donald  in  my  armn,  and  my  eldast  boy  by  tlie  hand,  and 
walked  with  them  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  thinking  that  the  air 
would  be  cooler  in  the  shade.  In  this  I  was  mistaken.  The 
clouds  over  our  heads  hung  so  low,  and  the  heat  was  so  great, 
that  I  was  soon  glad  to  retrace  my  steps.  The  moment  I  turned 
round  to  face  the  lake  I  was  surprised  at  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens.  The  clouds  that 
had  before  lam  so  still  were  now  in  rapid  motion,  hurrying 
and  chasing  eacli  other  round  the  horizon.  Il  was  a  sLiaugely 
awful  sight.  Before  I  felt  a  bieath  of  the  mighty  blast  that 
had  already  burst  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  branche.s'bf 
trees,  leaves  and  clouds  of  dust  where  whirled  across  the  lake, 
whose  waters  rose  in  long,  sharp  furrows,  fringed  witli  foam, 
as  if  moved  in  their  depths  by  some  unseen  but  powerful  agent. 
Panting  with  terror,  I  just  reached  the  door  of  the  house  as 
the  hurricane  swept  up  the  hill,  crushing  and  overturning 
everything  in  its  course.  . . .  The  hurrying  douds  gave  to 
the  heavens  the  appearance  of  a  pointed  dome,  round  which 
the  lightning  played  in  broad  ribbons  of  fire.  The  roaring 
of  the  thunder,  the  runhing  of  the  blast,  the  impetuous 
downpouring  of  the  rain  and  tlie  crash  of  falling  trees  were 
deafening."  A  picture  iiive  this  becomes  framed  in  the  mind, 
and  years  will  not  dim  it.  Mrs.  Moodie,  who  also  wrote  other 
works  of  much  merit,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Flora 
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Lindsay  Rnd  Life  hi  the  Clearings,  is  a  ineinber  of  the  talented 
Strickland  family,  which,  out  of  six  sisters,  furnished  five 
distinguished  writers.    Her  sister,  Mr^.  Traill,  has  been  a  va- 
lualjle   contributor  to  Canadian  literature,  her  best-known 
works  being  the  Backwoods  of  Canada,  and  Ramhlings  in  the 
Canadian  Forest ;  and  her  brother.  Lieut.-Colonel  Strickland, 
has  earned  a  place  in  our  letters  hy  his  work  Tweaty-aeven 
Years  in  Canada  West,  a  record  of  his  own  experiences  in  the 
bush,  abounding  with  numerous  realistic  touches.  Among 
native  authors,  a  place  must  be  given  to  Mrs  Leprohon,  who 
contributed  so  many  charming  tales  to  the  Oarland.  Mrs. 
Leprolion  lias  a  sweet  fancy,  and  a  genuine  sympatliy  in  every 
subject  touclicd  ]>y  lier  pen.     Ida  Bereyonl  is  perhaps  her 
raost  popular  work,  though  the  Manor  House  of  Dk  Vllh-ra  't 
will  longest  endure,  because  of  those  vivid  sketches  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  luihitanis  of  Lower  Canada,  which  it 
contains.   The  praises  of  Le  Ckien  d*Or,  by  Wm.  Kirby,  have 
been  sounded  by  abler  pens  than  ours ;  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  detrset  aught  from  the  fame  of  ibis  weird  story.  Hr.  Kir- 
by's  imagination  is  ridi,  and  sometimes  can  take  on  as  many 
shapes  as  Ftoteus  himself,  now  arraying  itself  in  the  fantastic, 
and  again  coming  in  the  gui»e  of  something  so  weird  as  to  send 
a  shiver  through  the  blood  ;  but  he  is  a  poor  artist.    He  is  like 
a  la<ly  with  a  rich  wardrolie,  ami  an  ample  store  of  pearls,  who 
has  no  taste,  and  appears  in  colours  and  combinations  that  do 
literally  commit  murder  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  see  her. 
Some  interest  was  excited  in  literary  circles  some  years  ago, 
over  the  clever  detection  by  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam,  of  some  petty 
larceny  by  two  English  novelists,  from  LeOhien  d'Or.  The 
charge  of  ''picking  other  people's  brains,*'  *  was  intolerable  to 
the  Englishmen,  who  cabled  a  denial  in  very  hot  language ;  but 
Mr.  Adam,  with  a  calm  and  dignified  mercilessneBS,  substantia- 
ted his  allegation,  and  fairly  nailed  the  two  authors,  as  a  pair 

*  Thfa  is  Prof.  Goldwia  Snuth't  expreNton,  and  b  ^ipttod  to  Bkbop^nibeiforoe 
Id  the  inimitibblA  critkine  in  Bj/tiUk9d«r» 
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of  kites,  to  the  wall,  an  example  for  future  trans;^nmsora.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Popular  History  of  Ireland,  by  Thomas 
D'Arcy  McGee  was  written  in  C'SJiada,  and  may  therefore  be 
ranked  among  our  native  literature.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  McGee  to  write  an  unmeritorious  thing  in  seriousness,  and 
while  we  have  but  very  little  interest  in  his  book,  we  pay  our 
tribute  to  its  merit,  and  to  the  flashes  that  gleam  over  its 
pages,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  quote  Mr.  McGee's  poetry, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  while  this  brilliant  Irishman  had  the  poe- 
tic instinct,  he  did  not  know  what  poetry  was,  writing  only 
brilliant  verso,  rather  than  the  heaven-given  tiling  itself.  One 
cannot  accomplish  one  things,  by  doing  a  totally  ditferent  thing  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  writing  of  an  essay  on  agriculture  will  not 
accomplish  the  digging  of  a  turnip  patch.  The  name  of  Dr, 
Grant  rings  through  our  literary  circles,  but  this  must  be  rather 
by  virtue  of  what  the  dbtinguished  "  principal "  is  capable  of 
doing,  rather  than  by  what  he  has  done.  His  chief  contribu- 
tion.to  literature,  so  far,  is  the  book  Ocean  to  Ocea/n,  which  we 
have  read  and  re-read,  not  alone  with  delight,  but  with  enthu- 
siasm, for  it  is  redolent  of  the  breath  of  the  mountain,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  wood,  and  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers.  It  is  a  sort 
of  pastoral  poem,  written  in  prose,  containing  a  wholesome 
spice  of  the  practical  with  the  exuberant  and  the  spiritual. 

Among  our  scientific  writers  of  note  may  be  mentioned  pro- 
fessor Dawson,  whose  contributions  to  geology  will  be  im- 
perishable ;  Sir  William  Logan,  who  has  laid  the  same  science 
under  deep  obligation ;  professor  Bailey,  whose  whole  life  is 
a  series  of  sdentifie  research,  and  who  has  not  confined  his 
splendid  talents  to  the  pursuit  of  geology  alone,  but  to  the 
elnddadon  of  this  and  its  kindred  studies  in  numerous  lectures, 
which,  while  profound  are  always  delightful,  and  appreciable 
even  to  oi'dinary  understanding  ;  })rofessor  Hind,  who  loves  sci- 
ence well,  and  has  made  many  valiiJible  contributions  to  its 
literature;  and  professor  Macoun,  whose  explorations  in  the 

north-west,  and  his  book  on  tliat  region,  published  in  connec- 
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tion  with  Br.  Qrani^  have  brought  his  fine  alnliiies  into  notice. 
Among  our  writers  on  the  important  subject  of  forest  preserva- 

tiou  and  reproduction,  are  Mr.  Edward  Jack,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, whose  efforts  have  been  useless  in  endeavouring  to  press 
the  iiii]  H)i  raiu'u  of  forestry  repfulationw  upon  the  dull  ear  of  an 
apathetic  government ;  and  professor  Brown,  principal  of  Guelph 
agricultural  college,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  same 
direction  in  Ontario,  though  Mr.  Mowat  and  his  colleagues  are 
too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  faction  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  what  he  has  written.  Several  writers  have  appeared 
before  the  public  on  religious  subjects,  but  none  of  their  fruits 
are  wedded  to  our  memory  now,  save  the  inimitable  translation 
of  the  book  of  Job,  by  Bishop  Medley,  the  metropolitan  of  Canada. 
This  distingui.'ilied  divine  is  the  ablest  Hebrew  scholiir  in  Can- 
ada, and  liis  translation  of  the  most  diHiciilt  and  most  beauti- 
ful book  in  the  bible  in  unequalled,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
scholar^;,  l»y  any  other  translation  yet  made.  The  very  tiavour, 
and  that  delightful  poetic  fervour,  running  through  the  religi- 
ous pathos  of  the  original,  seem  to  have  been  turned,  without 
diminution  or  change,  into  the  English  equivalent.  There  is 
another  writer  who  employs  a  quaint  style,  of  much  charm,  as 
if  he  had  drunk  deep  draughts  of  tho  old  Saxon  wells,  who  now 
and  again  contributes  papers  on  various  subjects,  trade,  litera- 
ture, and  social  improvement,  to  the  daily  press ;  we  refer  to 
Mr.  R.  \\ .  I'liipps,  whose  careful  thought  on  all  .subjects  with 
which  he  deals,  and  felicitous  use  of  imagery  fresh  from  his  own 
mint,  give  him  a  literary  standing  that  may  well  be  envied. 
On  the  important  subject  of  pisciculture  Mr.  Samuel  Wilmot 
has  contributed  much  valuable  information,  and  to  him  and 
that  excellent  magazine,  Forest  and  Stream^  the  only  publica- 
tion that  we  know  of  which  has  a  department  devoted  to  fish- 
culture,  the  public  js  under  great  obligation. 

Mr.  Charles  Rumball,  now  a  resident  of  CSanada,  may  be 
ranked  among  our  lUUrateurSt  though  his  sketchy  and  gossi|)y 
book,  r/te  Pedlar,  was  printed  before  he  left  England.  A 
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Constitutiomd  Historn  of  Canada,  by  the  late  Mr.  Satmiel 
James  Watson  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  constitutional  litera- 
ture ;  and  he  who  reads  it  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not 
spared  to  finish  his  work.  Mr.  Watson  also  wrote  some  very 
sweet  verse,  which  this  writer  should  like  to  see  published,  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  the  history  zemainisg  in  manuscript. 

Among  those  who  take  a  foremost  place  in  our  realm  of 
letters,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  is  Mr.  George  Stewart^  Jr.. 
whose  various  contributions  have  so  long  delighted  a  large  cir* 
de  of  readers.  Literary  honours,  upon  Mr.  Stewart,  have  fallen 
thick  and  fjust.  In  1879,  he  was  elected  an  associate  member 
of  L  iVssociation  Litt^raire  Internationale  of  Euiope,  Victor 
Hugo,  president;  and  is  the  only  Canadian  that  enjoys  this  dis- 
tinction. The  other  members  of  the  association  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  were  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Col.  J.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  Francis  Parkman,  and  Edward  King.  In  1881  Mr.  Stewart 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Prince  Society  of  Boston ;  and  is 
one  of  the  original  twenty  members  of  the  English  literature 
•  section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  selected  by  Lord  Lome. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  secretary  of  that  section,  which 
position  he  now  holds.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  with  Mr. 
■J.  M.  Le  Moine,  a.s  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Litei'ary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  held  at  Boston,  Robt.  C  Winthroj),  j)resi- 
dent.  He  is  likewise  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Historical  Society,  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
Literaiy  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  Mr.  Stewart's 
liteiaiy  career  has  been  one  of  unceasing  activity,  crowned  with 
'  success.  In  SUwaHs  QuarteHy,  a  magazine  with  a  i^rong 
literary  sparkle,  appeared  a  number  of  his  earlier  contributions; 
later  he  was  editor  of  Bd/orda  Magazine  in  Toronto ;  and 
about  this  time  wrote  those  entertaining  papers  of  his,  known  as 
""Evenings  in  tlie  Library."  Later  still,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Canadian  MoniitJ^,  and  during  his  occupation  of  the  editorial 
•chair  contributed  a  number  of  literary  papers.  It  was  then  he 
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wrote  the  book  by  which  he  is  best  known,  Canada  Undtr  the 

Adviinistration  of  Earl  Dvfferin,  which  brought  him  into  in- 
stant repute.  Severing  liis  connection  with  the  Monthit/,  he  took 
the  e<Htorial  chair  of  the  Quebec  Chroiilcie,  which  position  he 
still  liolds.  But  joui  nalism  during  these  yeare  have  not  won 
the  tireless  activity  of  Mr.  Stewart  away  from  the  pursuit  he 
loves.  In  liis  lectures  on  Alcott,  Thoreau,  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
and  Iiongfellow  (which  by  the  way  we  would  like  to  see  bound 
up  in  one  volume)  he  has  made, an  enduring  contribution  to- 
literature,  by  which  alone  he  would  be  assured  theremem* 
brance  of  posterity.  Mr.  Stewart's  style  thrills  with  life,  and 
he  frequently  succeeds  in  getting  his  images  down  while  they 
are  at  white-heat.  The  followinfjf  extract  from  his  delightful 
lecture  on  Aloott,  the  "  Concord  Mystic,"  selected  at  random, 
exhibits  the  vitality  and  the  nervousness  of  Mr.  Stewart's, 
btyle.  It  is  of  Alcott  he  speaks  :  "  For  a  while  he  supported 
himself  during  the  summer  months  hy  tilling  the  soil,  and  in 
the  winter  time  he  chopped  wood.  But  whether  he  planted  or 
reaped  in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  or  felled  giant  trees  in 
the  resounding  forest,  his  fancy  still  turned  to  thoughts  of  high 
endeavour,  and  his  eloquent  imagination  pictured  the  airiest 
visions  and  the  most  lovely  of  all  lovely  things.  Hisj  mind 
was  full  of  qniek-coming  and  beautifhl  creations,  and  like 
Wordsworth,  like  liryant,  like  Thoreau  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
he  listened  to  the  songs  which  the  brooks  seemed  to  sing, 
the  lays  which  the  birds  chnnte<i  in  his  car,  and  to  the  hymnal 
sounds  and  roundelays  which  echoed  from  the  dark  receases  of 
the  wild  woods  he  loved  so  dearly."  And  again  :  "  He  talks  on 
with*the  air  of  one  who  might  be  inspired — ^like  a  poet  who 
cannot  restniin  the  utterance  of  the  fanciful  things  which 
struggle  in  hia  mind ;  like  a  romancer  who  in  vain  attempts  to 
call  back  the  escap  i  ng  children  of  his  brain*  His  tones  are  like 
the  notes  of  the  sweetest  music  you  ever  heard.  Ton  find 
yourself  going  over  them  softly  t-o  yourself.  You  seem  to  beat 
time,  and  as  one  mellow  strain,  more  delightful,  perhaps,  than 
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its  fellows,  floats  through  tlie  air,  yon  resip^n  yourself  in  reck- 
less abandon  to  the  intoxicaiiDg  iiiii)uLscs  of  the  moment;  and 
tlie  calm  and  graceful  eoliloquy  of  the  speaker  atill  goes  on." 
<Mr.  Stewart  has  now  a  number  of  litenury  irons  in  the  fire. 
He  is  preparing  two  artadea  for  the  EncifchpcBdia  Brikmnica, 
one  on  New  Brunswick,  tbe  other  on  Nova  Scotia ;  has  com- 
pleted a  chapter  of  forty  pages  on  Frontenae  and  his  times  for 
J iistin  Winsor's  History  of  America  "  a  book  to  appear  in  eight 
volumes  and  promising  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  age;  and  he  is  collecting  material  for  a  lii.storv 
of  the  rebellion  of  1837- .*^S,  to  be  published  in  the  .sj)rin'jf  of 
1884.  In  all  those  siilijects  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stewart 
will  appear  at  his  best,  and  add  more  bays  to  his  chaplet. 

But  of  all  the  names  mentioned,  none  there  is  more  deserving 
of  high  and  honoured  place  than  that  of  Mr.  O.  Mercer  Adam, 
whose  figure  we  have  seen  so  long  in  the  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  PhilisUnism,  foil  of  hope»  even  when  all  around  him  was 
<Urk,  and  cheering  the  strugglers  on.  If  ever  man  lived  who 
loved  literature  for  its  own  sake,—  who  has  thrown  time,  and 
et\or<^y,  and  talent,  gratuitously  into  a  cause  tliat  wiis  kicked 
and  spurned  by  the  coarse  heel  that  was  making  of  lettei*s  a 
gross  sort  of  commerce,  and  a  i»oliLical  trade, — then  such  a  one 
is  Mr.  Adam.  He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  tlie  Canadian 
Monthly^  and  during  that  time  fought  the  battle  nobly,  against 
tremendous  odds,  always  with  a  word  of  cheer  to  those  who 
came  to  him  for  advice»  or  with  their  literary  offerings,  always 
breathing  the  breath  of  hope,  in  his  kindly  way,  into  those  who 
had  met  with  a  sneer  or  a  cold  rebufi*  in  quarters  where  letters 
not  alone  received  no  welcome,  but  were  regarded  with  hostility. 
The  Canadian  Monthly,  as  might  have  been  expected,  died ;  nor 
could  the  warm  heart  or  the  competent  hand  of  Mr.  Adam  avert 
the  inevitable.  The  publishers  loyally  did  their  part,  but  the 
time  came  when  they  saw  how  useless  it  was  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  withdrew  their  hand.  No  publication  like  the 
Monthly  can  live  in  Canada*  unless  it  have  the  generous  sympa- 
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ihy  of  the  press  and  the  co-operation  of  the  literary  brotherhoorl 
of  the  country.  From  the  first,  the  Monthly  was  regarded  as  an 
enemy  by  the  Globe,  which  longed  to  see  it  out  of  the  way ;  and 
was  received  with  an  apathy,  worse  stiU  than  hostility,  fay  the 
MaU,  which  set  down  all  Canadian  literaturei  just  then,  as 
"hog  wash;"  though  a  more  enlightened  management  and  a 
heart  with  a  warm  comer  for  letters,  after  doom  had  cast  its 
shadow  on  the  struggling  magazine,  showed  a  kindly  spirit  and 
put  out  a  helping  hand.  Mr.  Adam,  however,  is  not  out  of  har- 
ness, but  is  still  helping  on  the  good  cause.  To  the  Canada 
EdaaUlonal  Monfkh/,  under  his  editorial  control,  go  many  of 
those  who  in  other  days  went  to  tlie  CanarVian  MoiUldy  with 
their  literary  messages.  We  have  said  that  to  many  a  one  with 
a  yearning  for  a  place  in  1(  tters,  and  the  gifts  to  shine  there, 
has  Mr.  Adam  lent  a  kindly  hand,  and  whispered  hopes ;  what- 
ever our  own  poor  merit  may  be,  and  whether  we  are  worthy  or 
unworthy  to  appear  in  the  "  community  of  mind,"  we  have  to  ex- 
press our  ^nse  of  undying  obligation  to  him  for  the  quickening 
he  has  given  to  the  impulse  which  led  us  to  venture  launching 
our  barque  on  the  literary  sea,  aud  for  kindly  words  of  encour- 
agement on  first  coming  to  Toronto,  a  stranger  to  all,  to  perse- 
vere though  we  had  been  assured  by  tlie  nianafdnc:  editor  of  a 
great  paper  in  the  most  contemptuous  of  tones,  that  "  no  one 
could  make  his  salt  at  literature  in  Canada."  In  addition 
to  being  the  warm-hearted  Mend  of  letters,  Mr.  Adam  is  a  most 
chaste  and  graceful  writer  himself,  and  his  English  might  well 
be  regarded  as  a  model.  The  Toronto  parts  of  Fidwnaqtu  Can- 
odo,  it  is  now  known,  have  been  written  by  him,  as  we  might 
have  judged  by  the  terse  grace  of  the  style.  Let  us  quote  from 
one  of  these  parts  now  lying  before  us  the  summing  up  of  hi* 
ho|)e.s  of  wli.it  the  future  of  our  country  promises.  He  lias 
made  a  review  of  the  past :  "But  a  happier  star  i-  now  in  the 
ascendant.  The  days  of  colonial  pupilage  are  over ;  the  strifes 
of  the  cradle-time  in  the  province  arc  gone  by ;  and  it  is  now 
the  era  of  progress  and  consolidation,  of  national  growths 
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and  the  formation  of  national  character.  .  .  .  Education  is 
spreading,  and  its  refining  influence  is  everywhere  operative. 
Party  and  sectarian  animosities  are  on  the  wane ;  and  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  reason  in  journalism  and  politics  is  asserting  itself. 
Let  there  be  but  more  patriotic  feeling,  a  fuller  national  senti* 
ment,  with  a  more  expressive  public  spirit,  and  a  better  deter- 
mined civic  life,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  province  will  take 
its  proper  position  among  the  various  communities  of  the  Do- 
minion." 

And  then  wo  come  to  a  name  that  we  write  down  in  the 
Canadian  list  witli  a  thrill  of  pi  idc.  Itiis  no  little  for  us  to  1x3 
able  to  boast  that  the  brightest  living  star  of  literature  is  ours, 
is  in  our  midst,  one  of  ourselves,  sharing  in  our  hopes  and  our 
aspirations,  urging  us  here,  restraining  us  there,  all  the  while 
pointing  out  to  us  the  honourable  and  the  true,  and  stimulating 
us  by  the  elevating  influence  of  his  own  example.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Professor  Qoldwin  &nith  in  Canada  marked  the 
banning  of  a  new  era  in  national  aspiratioii  and  liteiaiy  am- 
bition ;  and  it  also  called  forth  in  a  certain  quarter  of  our  press 
such  an  outbreak  of  jealousy  and  hate  as  has  never  before  dis- 
graced journalism  in  this  country.  Profea«»or  Goldwin  Smith 
came  among  us  with  a  great  name,  with  un.sui|jassed  talents; 
and  no  sooner  had  we  heard  his  voice  than  we  saw,  what  we 
had  already  surmised,  that  he  wa^i  at  once  a  liberating  and  an 
elevating  force  among  us ;  that  he  aimed  to  break  the  party 
fetters  that  bound  the  people,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  something  higher,  nobler,  and  more  enduring. 
But  while  to  all  who  longed  for  the  higher  and  the  better  he 
seemed  a  deliverer,  to  others  he  was  an  intruder  and  an  enemy ; 
because  they  saw  in  his  presence  a  menace  to  their  monopoly 
of  perverted  opinion.  It  is  not  pleasant  work  now  to  recall  the 
cuiii|iai^  of  malice  that  the  (ilubc  and  itiJ  accomplices  carried 
on  aigainst  this  high-minded  gentleman.  Seldom  has  a  gieat 
newspaper,  indeed,  sunk  so  low;  and  those  who  at  the  fii"st  stood 
with  folded  arms  while  the  foul  assailants  struck,  at  last  grew 
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ashamed,  and  denounoed  the  course  of  their  organ,  which  (hey 
had  been  led  to  think  could  do  no  wrong,  with  open  and  un- 
measured censure.  Of  course  it  was  impossiljle  fur  the  geutle- 
inan  aspersed  to  retaliate  in  kind,  tliougli  auch  defence  as  he 
found  compatible  with  his  own  sense  of  honour,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  journalism,  was  made,  and  with  such  tremendous 
effect^  that  those  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  will  have  occasion 
to  remember  it  to  their  dying  day.  But^  throughout,  the  con- 
test was  as  between  artillery  on  the  open  field  and  a  crew  of 
asdaasin  sharpshooters  in  ambush.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
if  the  GkiU  is  still  wedded  to  some  obsolete  trade  idols^  and  is 
sometimes  seen  with  the  mop  endeavourinfif  to  resist  the  tide  of 
public  opinion,  that  it  tiixhts  no  lunger  with  a  bludgeon,  and 
that  the  gentleman  wlium  it  once  hounded  and  reviled,  now  has 
its  respect  and  admiration :  though  conviction  bouuden  to 
party  necessity  cannot  always  agree  with  unbiassed  opinion. 
Mr.  Smith's  pen,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  became  active  in 
several  influential  quarters,  striking  key  notes,  and  letting  floods 
of  light,  in  the  writer's  unrivalled  manner,  upon  topics  never 
before  discussed  within  colonial  bearing.  Every  chord  touched 
was  vital,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  new  teacher,  inculcating 
lessons  of  self-reliance,  and  pointing  out  that  dependence  and 
inferiority  need  not  be  our  perpetual  portions,  unless  we  willed 
it  so,  at  once  became  the  leader  uf  our  manly-spirited  young 
men,  who  wanted  a  guiding  star,  and  longed  for  some  way  for 
their  footsteps  besides  the  traditional  ruts  of  party.  Several 
of  his  contributions  appeared  in  the  NcUioti,  and  the  Canadian 
Mvi,U(hj,  while  he  maintained,  concurrently,  his  connexion 
with  the  leading  British  and  American  magasines,  in  whidi,  on 
occasion,  in  his  masterly  style,  he  discussed  several  Canadian 
questions.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880,  he  estab* 
lished  The  Bystander,  a  monthly  magaaine,  written  entirely  by 
himself,  and  containing  a  current  review  of  all  leading  politi- 
cal, literary,  religious,  social  and  scientific  events,  foreign  and 
domestic    One  of  the  reasons  put  forward  by  the  founder  for 
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the  e.staV>ns]unont  of  his  magazine  was  tliat  "  an  English  peri- 
odical caiiiiot  often  deal  with  colonial  affairs,  and,  if  it  could, 
ita  reflections  would  call  always  for  a  supplement,  and  some- 
times for  an  antidote.  The  politicftl  press  of  Europe  is  under 
the  speciftl  influences  of  its  own  continent;  and  among  these 
influences  at  present  are  lassitude  and  disappointment,  the 
legacies  of  revolution,  and  the  cynical  scepticism  engendered 
in  all  spheres  of  thought  and  action  by  the  rapid  decay  of 
reli^rious  belief.  It  is  not  well  that  the  unwholesome  dew  of 
tlie  European  reaction  should  be  distilled  without  correction 
on  the  fresh  character  and  nnbli<,'lite(l  liopcs  of  a  connnunity 
of  the  new  world,"  Certainly  a  most  wonderful  force  in  the 
community  of  opinion  was  this  new  magazine.  It  was  im- 
possible to  read  its  delightful  pages  from  month  to  month 
without  standing  iit  positive  amazement  to  reflect  on  the  fer- 
tility of  the  writer's  mind ;  and  to  note  that  while  all  impor- 
tant current  topics  were  touched,  every  one  was  treated  with 
a  master  hand.  There  was  no  circumlocution  and  roundabout 
irrelevaneies,  like  an  explorer  poking  his  way  through  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  unnecessary  forest  or  desert  to  discover  the  foun- 
tain of  a  river,  l»ut  the  reviewer,  at  the  first  glance,  .seemed  to 
look  into  the  very  marrow  of  his  subject,  which  he  dissected  and 
held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  reader,  m  if  it  had  cost  him  but  lialf 
an  effort.  We  remember  to  have  read  no  English  author,  dead 
or  living,  who  has  exhibited  this  faculty  to  such  a  marvellous 
degree.  We  have  sometimes  read  a  dissertation  from  a  great 
writer  that  might,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  compared  with  one 
of  professor  Qoldwin  Smith's,  though  we  have  not,  in  the  works 
of  any  author  that  we  are  aware  of,  since  the  days  of  Tacitus 
himself,  the  faculty,  in  the  same  degree,  of  flinging  out  upon 
the  page  terse  sentences,  made,  we  do  really  believe,  without 
etiurt,  prejjrnant  of  expression  and  of  subtle  suggestion,  and 
forming,  at  the  same  time,  a  living,  moving  ]iioture,  as  possessed 
by  professor  Goldwin Smith  ;  but  not  ixnv  uiic  that  it  lia.s  fallen 
to  us  to  read,  has  this  instinctive  insight  into  every  subject,  in 
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every  department  of  thought.  The  dramatic  quality  that  we 
soTnetiiucs,  and  nut  ini})roj>erIy,  make  a  subject  of  \voi'.slii|) 
in  tlie  man  who  can  .send  his  intelligence  out  of  himself,  and 
make  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  tliat  which  it  seeks  to  poiti-ay 
and  fashion,  from  the  insiile  out,  not  from  the  outside  in, — ^that 
method  which  Carlyle  objurgated — as  a  rule,  only  disf>lays 
itself  in  conceiving  and  painting  character ;  but  this  indefin- 
able gift  professor  Qoldwin  Smith  carries  beyond  tbe  dramatist's 
sphere,  and  into  universal  service.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  marvel 
less  at  the  man  so  richly  and  so  singularly  gifted,  than  at  the 
wondrous  power  which  is  always  at  his  service,  thai  is  as  some 
ministering  intelligence  which  comes  from  we  know  not  whore, 
and  not  at  liis  calling,  and  whose  name  is  Genius.  Genius, 
whatever  that  may  1k',  to  the  very  highest  degi'ee,  and  in  j 'in- 
fusion, has  he.  We  cannot  detine  genius,  but  we  can  show  the 
difference  between  it  and  talent  The  person  who  possesses 
talent  is  seldom  troubled  with  "  moods  "  as  he  writes  or  reasons ; 
but^  if  his  mind  be  thoroughly  disciplined,  he  is  one  who  can 
tell  exactly^  on  due  consideration,  what  he  la  capable  of  saying 
on  an}'  given  subject,  and  the  line  his  thought  will  take;  and 
turning  in  his  mind  the  books  he  has  read,  he  will,  by  the  same 
dmught-horse  force,  be  able  to  conjure  up  cold  illustrations, 
and  as  he  goes  on  framing  his  work,  pick  each  allusion  out  of 
its  own  pigetjii  iiole,  and  set  it  demurely  into  its  allotted  j>lace. 
When  the  speech  is  made,  or  the  essay  read,  the  ear  of  the  list- 
ener may  be  tingled,  his  intelligence  may  be  convinced,  his 
literary  sympathies  may  be  delighted,  but  there  is  a  spot  which 
such  ammunition  never  touches — (he  soul  of  the  man.  Let  the 
physiologist  not  get  out  his  microscope  to  look  at  our  terms; 
we  have  a  certain  idea  of  our  own  as  to  what " soul"  means, 
and  any  one  who  can  sympathise  with  the  feelings  we  have  as 
we  write  this,  can  readily  understand  us;  and  we  do  not  care 
how  many  battalions  may  come  out  of  the  dictionaries  against 
us.  But  the  person  who  possesses  genius — and  let  iis  not 
iitartle  the  reader  by  telling  him  that  not  probably  more  than 
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one  in  every  five  miiiions  of  the  sons  of  men  does  poRsess  genitis- 
— sittings  dovm  to  write  his  essay,  or  his  critique,  or  to  prepare 
his  speech,  is,  so  far  as  the  higher  qualities  he  is  to  display  in. 
relation  to  his  subject  are  concerned,  in  the  hands  of  a  power 
whereof  he  can  predicate  nothing.  Just  how  much  he  has  at 
his  hand  he  knows,  and  its  relation  io  the  subject  he  well  un- 
derstands ;  and  he  nay  have,  or  he  may  not  have,  all  the  quali- 
ties possessed  hy  him  who  has  only  talent;  may  remember 
illustrative  passages  in  books,  and  be  able  to  arrange  these  in 
desirable  places;  but  as  his  work  goes  on,  tliere  flashes  out  of 
the  abys«  that  snnuuiuls  him — not  at  his  conjurini;,  neither  at 
his  desire — thi  \  ( -ice  of  an  iiit'  lli:;*  nee  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing, save  that  it  does  come  without  calling,  and  darts  into 
his  soul  like  the  lightning  out  of  the  womb  of  night.  And  for 
an  example  of  this,  we  take  the  reader  to  nearly  any  page  of 
The  Bystewder,  Sometimes  you  read  along,  charmed  with  the 
incisrve  style,  and  persuaded  by  its  elean-cut»  merciless  logic ; 
but»  as  in  all  such  work  cf  the  brain,  it  is  only  the  bnun  that 
is  so  far  appealed  to ;  but  suddenly  there  gleams  across  the  page- 
a  master-stroke  that  you  knew  came  not  to  the  author  for  the 
asking,' :  there  is  genius.  Sometimes,  and  oftcnest,  this  flaslv 
shoots  across  the  vision,  so  to  speak,  in  readinj^  the  works  of 
pru[c.>5surGuid\vnj  Smith, inthe  guise  of  an  epigram  which  you  ai"e 
at  once  assured  was  not  elaborated  in  that  shape  in  the  writer's 
mind,  but  was  bom  there  exactly  as  you  see  it.  Other  writers 
beat  their  epigram  out  of  cold  material,  and  make  it  under  the- 
same  inspiration,  that  a  blacksmith  makes  a  horseshoe;  but  on 
the  page  it  is  in  the  guise  of  a  corpse,  a  production  as  much  to- 
be  praised  as  an  acrostic,  or  any  other  oold*blooded  contrivance. 
Hr.  Smith's  epigram  never  stalks  like  a  chilling  phantom,  save 
when  that  guise  is  deliberately  intended  for  its  own  purpose,  but 
flashes  a  livini:;  thinf^  beforeyou,as  it  was  first  revealed  to  lumself,. 
and  appeal itil:  at  -  .iic.  t  >  the  tinderstanding  and  the  soul.  It  is- 
seldom  that  the  picture  and  the  epigram  go  together,  but  in  the 
writings  of  this  great  author  they  invariably  do,  and  f re- 
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^juently,  that  which  is  rarer  still,  the  latter  incluclos  tlie  former. 
Add  to  this  every  thou;^'}it  in  the  writer  s  niunl  seems  to  ally 
itself  with  some  tigure,  by  an  aftinity  aa  strong  and  as  iuevit- 
41  hie  as  that  between  the  magnet  and  (he  iron ;  so  that  a  pag6  of 
Bystcmder  is  a  series  of  thoughts  expressed  through  pietures, 
that  only  flash,  but  do  not  exhaust,  their  significance  upon  yon. 
Some  of  Milton's  grandest  touches  have  been  these  vague  pic- 
tures of  grim  fires,  and  Qod  seen  hurling  his  thunders  against 
the  rebellious ;  and  this  art  Mr.  Smith  possesses  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  sometimes  gives  the  gliinj>se  of  a  picture  lilce  a 
gleam  suddenly  seen  through  a  rift  of  cloud,  disappearing 
again,  but  which  linger.s  ainl  haunts  the  meiuory  nn<l  tin-  ituaL,'i- 
nation.  Neithor  i«  there  an  English  writer,  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  living  or  deail,  who  possesses  in  so  f(i  eat  a  de- 
gree that  curiom  fclicikts  of  expression,  the  aptitude  lor  coin- 
ing new  and  telling  phnuie  that  at  once  reveab  itself  as  a  mas- 
ter-stroka  We  have  all  heard  of  the  trade  of  picking  other 
people's  pockets,  but  we  never  heard  Uteraiy  theft  described 
jis  "  picking  other  people's  brains^"  till  professor  Qoldwin  Smith 
chaiiges  Bishop  WUbcrforce  with  the  practice.  But  this  is  only 
of  a  piece  with  hundreds  of  other  phrases  not  less  apt.  such  as 
England  "  keeping  a  stopper  in  the  Dardanelles,"  ur  tliu  describ- 
incf  of  slaughter  on  the  battle-tiehl  as  '  heroic  surgery."  True 
humour  is  one  of  the  tests  of  genius  and  that  quality  which 
puts  error  in  masquerade,  making  to  laugh  whomsoever  looks 
upon  it.  Underlying  most  of  Professor  Smith's  writings  is  a 
humour  powerful  and  unobtrusive,  that  will  not  unlikely,  in 
some  dissertation  on  a  budget  speech,  rise  to  confound  and 
overwhelm  with  provoking  drollery  the  subject  under  the 
viviseetionist's  knife.  Many  writers  have  confuted  the  asser- 
tion that  '*  the  British  party  cabinet  is  only  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council,"  but  none  of  them,  surely,  has  ever  so  effec- 
tually done  so  as  in  this  pi([uant  and  overwiiehning  stroke  of 
humour.  *'  It  is  n  conuiiitt«  e  of  the  pnvv  c*>uncil  in  the  same 
^nae  as  a  shark  '\&  a  conmiitteo  of  a  negro  whom  he  swallows.*^ 
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"Or  wlio  lias  ever  before  seen  the  ettbrt  to  combine  the  Evarifrcli- 
cals  witli  the  Anglicans  in  this  li<^']it  (    "  At  one  time  tlie  Bishop 
[Wilberfoice]  strove  to  combine  tlie     angelicals  with  the  An- 
glicans  in  resistftBce  to  Rome  and  Dissent,  by  flUperposiDg  upon 
AnglicaniBm  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  conversion;  and  hi» 
Bonly  supposing  it  to  have  accepted  this  combination,  would,  if 
disembodied,  have  appeared  like  a  man  with  two  coats  put  on 
opposite  ways."   Turning  again  to  some  other  page^  we  come 
upon  a  passage  whose  lofty  grandeur  stirs  every  chord  that  has 
connection  with  the  moral  nature.   See  tlie  calm,  noble  majesty 
of  this  passaL,'e  taken  from  that  incomparable  Kn<:f]ish  classic, 
'*  The  Great  Duel  of  the  Seventeenth  Century."   Oustavus  had 
fallen  before  his  hour :  "  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  Vienna  and  Ma- 
drid, and  with  good  reason.  For  Vienna  and  Madrid  the  death 
of  Gustavns  was  better  than  any  victory.    For  humanity,  if 
the  interests  of  humanity  were  not  those  of  Vienna  and  Madrid^ 
it  was  worse  than  any  defeats  But  for  Gustavns  himself,  was 
it  good  to  die  glorious,  and  stainless,  but  before  his  hour? 
Triumph  and  empire,  it  is  said,  might  have  corrupted  the  soul 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  so  pure  and  true.   It  was 
perhaps  well  for  him  that  he  Avas  saved  from  tcra])t<ation.  A 
deeper  morality  replies  that  what  was  bad  for  Oustavus'  cause 
and  for  his  kind,  could  nut  be  good  for  Gustavus ;  and  that 
whether  he  were  to  stand  or  fall  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  he 
had  better  have  lived  his  time  and  done  his  work.  We,  with 
our  small  philosophy,  can  make  allowanco  for  the  greater 
dangers  of  the  higher  sphere;  and  shall  we  arrogate  to  our> 
selves  a  Urger  judgment  and  ampler  sympathies  than  we  allow 
to  God  ? "  This,  too,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  sweety  mellow 
cadence  of  his  style;  and  he  always  writes  ui  an  English  as 
limpid  and  pure,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  as  "the  bum  that 
runs  down  a  heathery  hill-side."    For  some  time  Bystander 
was  suspended,  but  it  has  lately  l>een  resumed,  thoufjh  as  a 
quarterly  iiistead  of  a  monthly.    We  still  could  wish  to  wel- 
come it  as  often  as  before ;  but  since  that  is  impossible,  let  us 
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be  thankful  that  we  have  its  presence  still,  four  times  in  the 
year;  its  influence  always.  The  teaching  of  professor  Goldwin 
8nuth  is  pcrmcatini^f  the  thonp^ht  of  our  yonnr;  country ;  and 
what  a  boon  is  not  the  fruit  of  this  ri{)e  and  excellent  judgmeiit, 
■at  the  formative  period  of  our  national  character,  when  much 
of  the  habit  we  acquire  will  prove  enduring.  The  morality  of 
Bystander  is  robust  and  wholesome,  and  a  disinfectant  of  the 
polluted  party  air  about  us.  Above  all,  the  unwavering  adher* 
enee  to  duty,  and  the  high  sense  of  integrity  and  honour,  which 
characterize  his  course  as  the  expounder  of  opinion  and  the 
leader  of  our  doniestie  press,  is.  whether  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves ornot,  a  constant  stor  tliat  we  have  now  be^m  to  follow, 
and  whose  intluence,  when  the  gifted  writer  is  no  more,  will 
still  be  there,  to  lead  tts  on  to  the  higher  and  the  better. 

It  is  hardly  a  compliment  to  our  chapter  on  literature  to  in- 
iroduoe  upon  the  scene  the  rank  and  file  of  Canadian  joumaU 
ism.  The  truth  is  that  at  the  door  of  the  Canadian  press  rests, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  domestic  liter- 
ary effort.  The  majority  of  such  of  our  newspapers  as  have 
the  greatest  control  of  opinion  have  regarded  native  literary 
ambition  either  with  scorn  or  hostility  ;  and  where  one  orotlier 
of  these  enviable  qualities  has  not  been  present,  the  good  and 
the  bad  of  our  home  endeavour  have  met  with  indifference. 
If  the  press  continue  in  this  attitude,  then  must  our  literary 
guild  take  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
expect  neither  assistance  to  Canadian  talent,  nor  competent  crit- 
icism, after  the  review  we  read  the  other  day,  in  the  MaU»  fi/t 
Browning's  latest  volume  of  verse ;  and  after  being  told  by  one 
of  the  barley  editors  of  the  Globe  in  its  "Answers  to  correspon- 
dents "  that  "  Tennyson  ha.s  written  a  great  deal  of  trash." 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  really  talented  editor  of  the  MaU^ 
Mr.  Qriitin,  saw  the  impertinent  and  idiotic  notice  of  Browning  s 
volume,  or  it  would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  fire ;  yet  is  it  not 
deplorable  that  such  light  store  should  be  set  on  the  literary 
and  critical  department  of  a  great  newspaper  like  that  in  ques* 
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tion  ^.  A.^.^aults  by  the  (ilohe  newspaper  liave  been  usually  mfiwlo 
with  a  spade  on  literary  strivern,  though  under  its  new  man- 
agement there  is  room  to  hope  for  better  things  ;  and  lotus  say 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Houston,  himself  a  finished 
scholar,  and  deeply  interested  in  questions  of  Canadian  edu- 
cation and  literature,  would  permit  an  application  of  the  hoof 
to  Tennyson.  It  would  be  ungenerous  and  un&ir,  however,  not 
to  bear  tribute  to  what  the  MaU  has  been  to  literature  under 
the  brilliant  e<litoi*ship  of  Mr.  Grittin,  who  has  not  alone  high 
literary  attainuiciits  of  his  uwn,  but  is  one  of  the  band  who 
have  striven  to  create  a  republic  of  native  letters,  taking  every 
opportunity  to  forward  the  cause.  Yet  is  the  chain  of  tradition 
too  strong  for  the  desire  even  of  an  able  and  popular  editor ; 
for  if  he  gave  rein  to  his  inclination,  we  suppose  he  would 
soon  have  in  his  ears  the  thunders  of  an  irate  directorate.  As 
for  the  Qlohet  if  it  is  not  zealous  in  helping  letters  now,  it  is 
neither  hostile  nor  indifferent;  though  it  would  need  to  go 
long  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  atone  for  the  past  Under  the 
management  of  the  elder  Brown,  tlie  journal  was  only  the  min- 
ister of  the  ambitions  and  the  animosities  of  its  owner,  and 
that  owner  having  no  culture  himself,  had  eo  sympathy  for 
literature  and  showed  it  no  kindness.  Under  the  late  manage- 
ment, its  policy  was  one  of  tradition  and  personal  hate ;  while 
literary  effort  was  regarded  by  it  with  positive  hostUity,  chiefly 
because  the  editor  had  no  education,  nor  any  instinct  of  culture 
save  what  he  might  have  derived  from  his  exchanges.  One 
newspaper  we  have,  which,  without  impairing  its  value  to  the 
"politician,"  or  the  "  farmer,"  loses  no  opportunity  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  home  talent:  we  refer  to  the  Quebec  Okroiiiclef 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  George  Stewart,  Jr.  Since  party 
tirade  in  the  editorial  columns  is  no  more  literature  than  the 
broken  string  of  a  violin  is  a  hornpipe,  we  ought  not  to  discuss 
that  topic  here ;  and  shall  not,  save  to  remark  that  party  jour- 
nalism is  on  the  decline,  and  the  star  of  the  independent  press 
in  the  ascendant   Perhaps  that  which,  in  the  MaU  and  Globe, 
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diagosts  us  most,  is  the'  slavish  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  Brit- 
ish connexion  which  they  pour  out,  whenever  the  whisper  of 

Canadian  uiauhood  is  borne  to  their  ears,  "^'ot  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  edit<jrs  of  the^e  papers  care  three  straws  far 
Britisli  connexion  ;  at  least  we  know  the  Mails  loyalty  has  its 
price,  and  just  what  the  figure  is,  for  when  somebody  cried  out, 
"  The  N.P.  is  l>ad ;  it  discriminates  against  English  merchan- 
dize, and  menaces  British  connexion,"  that  newspaper  very 
promptly  replied,  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  British  con- 
nexion"  And  in  the  very  national  policy,  as  in  its  name,  we 
unconsciously  indicated  our  views  with  regard  to  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  parent.  "National  is,  at  all  events,"  says  Z^.y- 
.*<^a'/u/e?',  *' the  adjective  cori'es|>on(ling  to  naiiuii  ;  and  if  tlie 
treason  axe  can  cut  between  the  adjective  and  the  substan- 
tive, its  edges  must  be  very  keen."  Very  keen,  truly !  It  i-* 
a  hopeful  sign  for  this  cause  of  our  hearts,  tliat  some  joumaU 
are  springing  up  amongst  us  with  Canadian  independence  for 
their  motto.  Mr.  W.  McLean  is  one  of  the  young  men  who  has 
cast  his  energies  into  the  struggle,  and  his  journal,  the  Toronto 
Woiid,  is  a  vigorous  exponent  of  the  independence  view. 

Of  our  native  Canadian  littSvate'urs,  beyond  any  comparison 
tlie  palm  belongs  to  some  of  the  writers  of  our  .sung ;  yet  nolli- 
ing  of  Canadian  effort  lias  received  so  chilling  a  reception  as  our 
home-made  verse.  Some  coarse-minded  writer  in  the  Giob'^ 
once  said  that  M.  Frechette  might  have  a  career,  but  he  would 
not  find  it  on  this  continent  £very  Saturday  the  Globe  and 
Mail  each  gives  three  or  four  columns  of  literature,  embracing 
selections  from  prose  authors,  interspersed  *with  snatches  of 
foreign  song,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  as  much  wood  as 
spirit  in  its  composition.  They  use  translations  sometimes  of 
the  most  worthless  of  fugitive  French  verse ;  but  never  will 
print  a  stanza  from  the  incomparably  suj>enor  verse  of  Fre- 
chette, who  is  living  amongst  us,  and  whose  song  is  redulentof 
our  woods  and  lakes,  and  of  everything  Canadian,  while  suit- 
able for  ail  seasons ;  and  though  they  cram  in  sonnets  and  bits 
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that  have  appeared  in  the;  comer  of  some  magazine,  into  the 
page,  never  will  they  use  a  line  of  our  own  Roberts,  of  whom 
no  doubt  some  of  them  have  nevei  heard,  but  whose  song  is  the 
equal  of  Mattlicw  Arnold's,  or  of  Browning's,  or  of  any  other 
of  our  great  English  poets'  verse,  world-wide  too,  in  its  sym- 
paihy,  and  ample  enough  in  its  range  even  for  season  or  festi- 
val application.  It  is  our  intention  now  to  take  a  brief  review 
of  our  Canadian  singeni  and  their  important  song^i,  in  the  order 
<i(  their  merit. 

Beyond  any  comparison,  our  greatest  Canadian  poet — we 
have  already  ranked  him  with  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Browning 
— ^is  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Eoberts,  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 
Besides  Mr.  Roberts'  surpassing  gift  of  song,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  aooomplished  of  our  native  seholats,  and  the  master  of  a 
marrowy  delightful  prose  that  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  Canadian  writer.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  took  the  classical  fieholarehip  in  his 
Freshujan  y(  ar,  the  alumni  gold  medal  in  the  junior  year,  gra- 
<luating,  in  i 870,  with  honoura  in  mental  and  moral  science,  and 
political  economy.  The  lirst  volume  of  Mr.  Roberts'  verse,  O/'/on, 
and  Other  Porms,  Philadelj)hia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  and  dedi- 
cate<l  to  his  father.  Rev.  G.  Goodridgo  Roberts,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  appeared  in  1880.  Of  this  volume, 
eays  a  discriminating  critic,  in  a  lengthy  and  almost  rapturous 
review,  in  the  New  York  Imlependenl  i  **  The  author  has  not 
rushed  before  the  public  with  a  great  bundle  of  all  kinds  in  his 
hands,  but  he  has  given  us  a  little  book  of  choice  things,  with 
the  indirterent  things  well  weeded  out.  Orion  is  a  poem  which 
Morris  might  not  disdain,  and  which  has  this  advantagtj  over 
that  poet's  treatment  of  classic  themes  that  it  is  not  dependent 
for  its  interest  on  a  sensuous  imagination  *  *  *  Fine  as  this 
is,  there  is  more  as  fine  in  the  little  book.  The  '  Ballad  of  the 
Poet's  Thought '  is  an  uncommon  piece  of  work,  turning  on  a 
deep  and  subtle  thought,  which  nothing  not  akin  to  genius  could 
raise  so  high  above  the  oommonplace  form  in  which  we  are 
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familiar  witli  it.  Very  dirterent  is  the  'Ballad  to  a  Kingfisher/ 
But  how  HiTiiply  aiid  easily  in  these  lines  a  common  them© 
grows  into  a  unique  creation — a  thing  apart,  like  itself  alone  I  ** 
We  have  read  from  time  to  time  a  large  number  of  reviews  of 
this  volume  in  the  English  and  American  preaa,  and  one  and 
all  have  hailed  in  Bfr.  Roberts  the  appearance  of  a  poetic  star  of 
the  first  magnitude :  we  shall  of  oarselves  now  give  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  not  seen  Orion,  a  glance  into  some  of  the 
•  incomparable  beauties  of  that  volume.  First  let  us  take  hi» 
invocation  of  the  Spirit  of  Song.  Surely  a  grander  roll  of 
music  has  never  come  from  pen  of  English  poet : 

"  White  as  fiaeoM  Uowu  lerom  the  hollow  heaven, 
Fold  on  fold  thy  g&rment  wraps  thy  shining  limbs; 

Deep  thy  gaze  as  morning's  flamed  thro'  vapours  riven, 

Bright  ih\ue  liair  as  days  that  up  the  ether  swimi. 
Surely  I  ha\(       n  the  majesty  and  wonder, 

Beauty,  might  and  splendour  of  the  soul  of  song ; 
Bozely  I  have  felt  the  «pell  that  lifto  aeonder 
Soul  from  body,  when  lipe  faint  and  thought  is  atrong  ; 
Sniely  I  have  heard 
The  ao^e  aflenoe  stirred 
By  intenseat  music  from  no  throat  of  bird 
Smitten  down  before  thy  feet 
From  the  paths  of  heaven  sweet, 
*  Lowly  I  await  the  song  upon  my  lips  ooufurrud." 

Hero  we  have  all  the  strength,  and  the  richness,  and  the  sen- 
suous music  of  Swinbttme, — ^not  a3  one  picture  is  painted  after 
another, but  as  one  strong,grand  soul  resembles  another ;  — ^here 

too,  we  have  confessed  to  us  the  faith  and  the  humility  of 
genius.  If,  then,  wo  find  at  the  threshold  sueh  a  glorioiui  out- 
burst of  son;^  as  this,  when  we  get  inside  we  shall  not  wonder, 
while  we  may  be  astonislied,  at  what  may  come.  The  first  and 
longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  Oriov,  whence  the  volume 
takes  its  name.  In  the  steep-shored  Ohios»  the  same  island, 
shattered  with  earthquake  about  three  years  ago,  once  lived 
the  king  (Enopion,  who  had  a  daughter  of  wondrous  beauty, 
named  Merope.  Orion,  a  great  hunter,  seeing  the  princess. 
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became  smitten  of  her  wondrous  charms,  and  demande'l  lier 
hand  of  the  king ;  but  (Enopion,  who  secretly  hated  and  feared 
"  the  son  of  three  gods "  refused  the  leqaest  unless  upon  the 
condition  that  the  suitor  should  rid  his  island  of  wild  beasts. 
The  compact  was  ratified,  and  Oiaon  went  into  the  jungle. 
The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  the  island ;  and  at  the 
set  of  sun  (Enopion 

*'  St«)f>d  praying  westward;  in  his  outstretched  hand 
The  flnriding  knife,  well  whetked,  dotiied  with  dread," 

preparing  for  a  sacrifice.  And  then  came  youths,  "chosen  of 
Chios'  fairest  race,"  bearing  the  victim.  But  let  the  reader 
hear  this  description  of  the  intended  offering 

♦  *   "A  tfkwny  wolf, 
Blood-stained,  faat-bonnd  in  pliant  wlthea,  fed  fat 
On  many  a  bleating  tp<Ml  of  caraleta  Idds, 

His  red  tongue  lolling  from  his  fanged  jaira, 

His  eyes  inflamed,  shrinkinf^  with  temir  and  hate, 

Hia  writhen  ainowa  stiaiued  oonvalaively." 

The  high-water  mark  is  touched  in  the  three  last-quoted  lines, 
which,  as  a  piece  of  description,  we  have  never  seen  excelled 
in  English  song.  But  wliile  the  kin^  ofiers  sacritice,  the  hun- 
ter, who  has  been  among  the  mountains  destroying  the  wild 
beasts,  returns ;  and  here  is  how  Mr.  Roberts  tells  of  his  com- 
ing through  the  golden  glow  of  the  stinset^  and  the  mien  the 
comer  wears : 

Meanwhile,  from  ont  a  noighbouriny  yoriro,  wliich  spake 
Rougli  torrent  thundera  through  its  cluiik  oi  puies, 
Along  the  shore  canio  one  who  nt^med  to  wtar 
The  grandeur  of  tht  monntain/or  a  ro6a, 
The  torrtnf*  dr^ngUi  far  girdU,  anifor  crown 
Thi  «ea'«  «alm,  /or  dnadjvry  capabk,** 

It  thrilk  us,  as  wo  make  this  extract,  to  think  that  we  have  a 
native  Canadian  who  can  write  such  venea  as  these — song  that 
*  would  add  a  lustre  to  any  living  Englbh  poet   More  powerful 
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lines  than  these  three  given  in  italics  we  have  never  anywliore 
seen.  Yet,  in  this  poem  all  is  of  sucli  astonisliini?  merit,  that 
it  is  with  dlHiculty  we  caa  discriminate  in  making  the  ex- 
tracts.  The  hunter  now  approaches  the  king,  and  tells  him 
that  he  has  done  his  best  in  ridding  the  island  of  the  beasts 
that  infested  it : 

"  The  inlaiid  jungles  shall  bo  vexed  uu  mure 
With  mullled  roaringa  through  the  cloudy  uight, 

•  And  heavy  splashuigb  lii  the  misty  pools. 
TIm  eoho-peopled  crags  aball  howl  no  more 
With  hungiy  yelpioga  'mid  the  luwry  fin. 
The  breeding  cwc  in  the  thicket  will  not  wake 
With  wolves'  teeth  «t  hot  throat,  nor  drinking  bull 
Be!lf>w  in  vain  beneath  the  leopard's  paw. 
Your  maidens  will  not  fear  to  quit  by  niKlit 
Their  cottages,  to  meet  their  shepherd  lads." 

The  king  received  the  tidings  with  feigned  gladness,  and  filled  a 
cup  of  snllen  wine,  in  which  he  poured  a  Colchian  drug,  whieh 

he  bade  the  hunter  drink  in  pledge 

Of  thoee  deep  dzaughta  for  whidi  thou  art  athiret ;  *« 

aud«  departing, 

*      *       **he  went 
Up  from  ilw  ihore  and  in  among  the  vinee, 
Until  hie  manUe  gleamed  athwarfc  the  hmes 
Of  soniet  throttgh  the  Ustf  gny  olive-grom." 

The  hunter  went  apart  "  by  the  sleepless  sea,"  for  the  drug 
had  begun  to  work  its  spell,  "  and  his  eyes  were  dim  and  his 
head  heavy ;  '* 

"  Hu  j^uamcil  thu  traitorous  cup,  aud      great  heart 
Wee  hot,  his  throat  was  hot ;  but  heaTier  grew 
His  heed,  end  he  ■enk  beok  npon  fbe  eand  ; 
Nor  saw  the  light  go  out  aorois  tfie  eea. 

Nor  heard  the  eagle  scream  among  tlie  eregi. 

Nor  stealthy  laughter  echo  up  the  shore, 
.  Nor  the  slow  ripple  break  about  his  feet  *  *  * 

The  deep-eyed  night  drew  down  to  comfort  him, 
And  lifted  her  great  lids  and  mourned  for  him."  *  *  -e  » 
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And  as  he  lay  by  the  shore  in  the  silent  night,  stealthily  out 
of  ihe  fog  appeared  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  torch -bearer, 
and  poured  a  burning  poifion  into  the  eyes  of  the  sleepy  hun- 
ter, who  knew  not  his  woe  till  the  dawn,  when  "the  maids 
beloved  of  Doris,*'  came  out  of  the  sea  weeping  for  the  god- 
begotten  "  and  singing  upon  their  ljres»  while  "  their  yellow 
hair  fell  round  them."  The  lyrical  interlude  here  is  worthy  of 
(quotation  in  full,  but  wc  must  tear  ourselvca  away  if  we  would 
have  the  reader  see  other  phases  of  this  gifted  writers  song. 
Folbwing  the  command  of  the  sea-maids. 

Then  get  thee  up  to  the  Mils  and  thou  ahalt  behold  the  mOTniag,'* 

the  hunter  rises^  and  groping  his  way  to  where 

*       *       "a  sound 
Of  hammera  rise  bthiud  a  jagged  cape," 

one  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  to  be  to  him  for  eyes*"  on  the 
journey  to  the  hills,  where  the  radiance  of  the  morning  sun 
would  restore  his  «ght.  And  when  he  reached  the  top,  what  a 

picture  of  surpassing  loveliness  does  not  the  grand  imagination 
of  our  author  give  us:  what  a  scene  for  the  sight  of  the  hun- 
ter to  whose  eyes  night  had  clung  because  of  the  treacherous 
poi^n: 

•    •    **  All  the  morning'ti  oiajesty 
And  mystery  of  loveliuess  lay  bare 
Before  him  ;  ell  the  liinitf en  Uue  tea 
Brightening  with  langhter  many  a  leegne  aconnd, 
Wiad'Wrinkled,  keel-iuioloTen,  far  bdow 

and  here  £os  awaited  htm. 

*'  Now  Deloe  lay  a  great  way  off*  and  thither 
They  two  rejoieing  went  aoroee  the  aea." 

And  listen  to  the  bridal  following  that  our  poet  gives  them: 

•  •  "  And  every  being 
Of  heauty  or  of  mirth  left  hia  abode 
Under  the  poptdona  fk>od  and  joamejed  with  tiien. 
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Out  of  their  deep  green  onvee  the  Nexdda  ceme 
Again  to  do  him  honour,  .   .  • 

With  yellow  txeues  aireaming.   Triton  oemo 

And  nil  hini  goodly  company,  with  shells 

Pitik  whorl,  (i  and  purple,  many-formedj  and  made 

'iumuituua  luusiu    .    .  . 

•  *  ''And  10  they  leaeiied 

Delos  and  went  together  hand  in  hand 

Up  from  the  water  and  their  company, 

And  the  green  wood  received  them  out  of  sight." 

So  ends  the  poem,  not  anytliing  like  a  just  idea  of  the  won- 
drous beauty,  richness,  grace  and  strength  of  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give  by  tliese  few  extracts.    We  noticed  in  a 
friendly  and  appreciative  critiqtie  of  this  jx^et  lately  by  a  Can- 
adian writer  the  statement  that  Mr.  Roberts  is  under  the  influ- 
6Doe  of  the  English  lyrical  poets.   This  is  not  correct  Mr. 
Boberts,  who  shows  not  the  faintest  touch  of  provincialism, 
writes  as  a  master  and  not  tentatively,  and  while  his  thought 
is  in  harmony  with  the  modem  poetical  school,— of  Swinburne, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Morris,  Rossetti, — thei-e  is  nowhere  a  trace 
of  imitating  the  manner  of  any  one  of  these.    Mr.  Rolierts  1ms 
a  graceful,  .susLained  strengtli,  and  a  thoroughly  classic  sjiiril, 
aflame  with  the  old  Qreek  religious  lire,  that  no  other  living 
poet  surpasses ;  he  has  a  wealth  of  language  and  happy  epithet 
tliat  is  unrivalled,  and  is  in  lyrical  rush  and  intensity  the  equal 
of  Swinburne  himself,  though  he  never  runs  into  the  tiotous- 
ness  of  pAssion  and  phrase,  and  never  mars  a  line  or  a  thought 
with  a  mannerism,  as  does  Swinburne.   There  is  certainly  a 
striking  re^mblance  between  Mr.  Roberts  and  the  English 
singers  who  arc  masUii  ^,  and  who  appeal  to  the  wide  world,  un- 
like Cowjicr  who  sang  only  to  England.    And  here  comes  the 
opportunity  for  us  to  state  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a 
writer  for  whom  we  have  the  deepest  respect,  and  who  is  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  most  of  our  poets  and  writers,  thatCana- 
pian  poetry  should  be  Oanadian  wholly  in  matter,  manner,  and 
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everythiDg  else.  And  why  pray  should  this  be  so  ?  The 
whole  world,  surely,  is  as  much  oj^en  to  the  Canadian  singer  as 
to  writers  in  Great  Britain  or  anywhere  else.  Tom  Moore  " 
wrote  Lai  1  ah  Rookh,  a  poem  of  the  East,  though  an  Irishnum, 
ADd  DOW  Edwin  Arnold  sings  of  The  Light  of  Asia."  No  one 
blames  Englishmen  for  ranging  heaven,  and  earih,  and  hell  for 
8ul)ject8;  and  why  should  we  be  required  to  set  a  limit  to  our 
soaring,  to  tie  our  imagination  to  one  country,  a  country  with 
all  its  glorious 'dawn  of  promise,  still  raw,  and  unlLitilizcd 
the  life  and  deatli  *)f  great  nanies  of  humanity  No;  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  transcendent  genius  of  Mr.  Roberts  cage 
itself  within  the  bounds  even  of  this  ample  Dominion ;  and 
though  he  may  find  in  our  wondrous  forests^  and  our  rushing 
rivers,  as  be  has  found,  inspiration,  and  harmony  as  high  as  has 
yet  been  wakened  by  human  hand,  yet  if  he  wish  to  go  beyond, 
and  sing  to  all  quarters  of  the  world  a  note  that  posterity  will 
not  let  die,  as  he  will,  for  bis  seems  to  be  the  ambition,  and  bis 
power  is  siipereniinent,  then  shall  we  gladly  let  him  go,  bid- 
<ling  liim  God  8j)eed.  For  whether  he  win  laurels  at  home,  or 
in  other  lands,  since  ho  is  ours,  with  him  we  shall  share  the 
glory.  ^ 

Let  us  take  a  stanza  or  two  from  "  Anadne."  The  classical 
stoiy  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  in  brief  runs  thus :  This  love- 
ly  Cretan,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  ardent  in  her  pas- 
sion, fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  who  had  come  with  the  offerings 
of  the  Athenians  for  the  Kinitaur.  But  the  heart  of  the  beau- 
tiful stranger  was  false,  and,  sickening  of  his  bride,  he  left  her  on 
the  lonely  sliorc  of  Naxos,  and  pursued  his  way.  It  so  happened 
that  Bacchus,  once  liaving  occasion  to  pass  along  the  solitary 
strand,  saw  the  maiden  as  "  she  lay  face  do\N  nward  on  the  sigh- 
ing shore and  went  away  smitten  of  her  loveliness,  resolving 
to  return  again  to  woo  her.  The  maiden  saw  not  her  divine 
suitor,  but  still  lay  cast  down  where  her  heartless  love  had 
left  her,  and  "dencbed  the  ooze  in  mute  despair.**  The  poem, 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  two  last-made  extracts,  opens 
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in  the  evening,  the  moon  looking  "  like  a  ripe  pome;[,n'anatc  o'er 
the  sea."  Something  the  maiden  heai-s  in  the  still,  silvery  air 
makes  her  start.   Let  us  hear  Mr.  Koberts : 

"  A  many-thnwled  din  eaiae  eeboing 
OT«r  the  stMTtled  trees  oonf UMdlyi 
From  th*  inmost  moantain  folds  harled  damorisg 

Along  the  level  shoM  to  droop  its  wing  : 

i^ho  blindly  rose  ami  o'er  tho  moon-tracked  sea 
Toward  Athens  stretched  her  hands  : — *  With  ehuuts  they  briofp 
Their  conquering  chieftain  home  ;  ah  mo  !  ah  me  ! 

And  hear  too  this  next  not  less  lovely  stanza: 

**  But  clonrer  came  the  music,  zephyr-borne, 

And  turnet^  her  yearnings  from  the  ovcr-seaa, 

Hurtled  unnmel.i  d  o'er  glade  and  belted  boume| — 

Of  dinning  cy ml )al,  covert-rousing  horn. 
Soft  waien-pipe,  Bbrill*diottted  Etobh  : 

Then  sat  she  down  unheeding  and  forlorn. 
Half  dreaoiing  <rf  old  Gretain  melodiei.'' 

Anon 

"  The  thickets  rocked  ;  the  ferns  were  trampled  down  ; 
The  shells  and  pebbles  splashed  into  the  waves  ;  .  . 

for  god  Bacchus  with  his  *'  hoofed  sylvans,  &un8,  and  sat^'rs  *^ 
had  come  to  woo  his  love : 

.    .    "  And  straightway  by  the  silver  waste  of  brine 
They  laid  them  gently  down  "xith  L'pstnre  mute. 

The  while  he  twindd  hia  porfiUHaiim^j  liii  ' 

And  meshed  her  grief-clipt  spirit  with  his  lute. 

•  •  •  •  «  • 

And  so  with  silver-linked  melodies, 
He  wooed  her  till  the  moon  lay  pale  and  low  ; 

And  first  she  lifted  \ip  her  dreaming  eyes 
And  dreamed  him  her  old  love  in  fairer  gniao  ; 

And  then  her  s ml  ilrt^w  t/utward«,  and  a  glow 
Woke  in  her  blood  uf  pleasure  and  surprise, 

To  think  it  was  a  god  that  lof  ed  her  so." 

Hear  then  this  stanza  impregnate  with  that  soft,  delicate  sensa-^ 
ousneas  to  be  found  alone  in  Keats,  and  in  that  poet  only  at  his 
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very  best,  that  deop  breathing  of  what  may  be  calletl  the  re- 
finement of  intense  passion,  touche'l  witii  a  master  hand.  The- 
niaiden'a  heart  becomes  at  last  captive  to  the  god,  and  she  rose 
and 

**   .    .    Went  with  him  where  honey-dew  distils 

Through  swiiuQimg  air  in  odorous  misca  and  showen, 
Where  mniio  the  attentiTs  ttilliieai  fille, 
And  every  eoeiit  end  ooloar  drijps  end  epille 

From  myriad  quivering  wings  of  orchid  floweve ; 
And  there  tlicy  dwelt  deep  in  the  folded  hiUs 
Blissfully  bunting  down  the  fleet-shod  honn.*' 

Let  us  then  go  away  from  classic  story  with  our  poet  into  the 
greenwood,  and  hear  him  sing  of  the  maple.  We  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  in  full : 

"  Ob,  tenderly  deepen  the  woodland  gloome. 
And  nenily  ewey  the  beeebee ; 

Breathe  deUcately  the  willow  bloome, 

And  the  pines  rehearse  new  speeches  ; 

The  elms  to^s  high  till  thoy  bnish  the  sky. 
Palp  f.itkins  the  yell  )W  birch  launchea, 
But  liie  tree  I  love  ail  the  greenwood  above^ 
Is  the  meple  of  etinny  brenehee. 

Let  who  will  sing  of  the  hawthorn  in  sprijig^ 

Or  the  late-leaved  linden  in  auinnier  ; 
There's  a  word  may  be  lur  the  locust  tree, 

That  delkaie^  itienge  new-eomer ; 
But  lAe  mt^t  U  ^cw  noUh  tike  finl  i^ihe  rom 

When  paU  ere  f Ac  iprmg^vm  f«yid»^ 
A  lid  its  towers  of  fiame  from  afar  jmwiaim 
Tht  advance  of    inter**  ^loiis^ 

And  a  greener  ehede  there  nevmr  wee  mede 

Then  iti  ranuner  eenopy  lifled  » 
And  meay  a  di^,  as  beneath  it  I  lay, 
Has  my  memory  backward  drifted 
To  a  pleasant  lane  T  tnity  walk  not  aglio, 

Leadlntr  ovfr  a  fresit  j^reen  hill, 
Where  a  uiupiu  stood  just  clear  of  the  wood — 
And  oh,  to  be  neer  it  etiU  1" 

We  eatmot,  for  our  space  is  growing  small,  speak  the  admi- 
ration here  of  which  we  are  so  full ;  and  can  call  attention  to 
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those  four  surpassing  lines  only  by  italics.   A  short  quotation 

or  two  must  content  us  from  the  ode  "  To  Winter,"  a  {)oem 
■which  we  would  compare  to  the  Allegro  in  charming  vignette 
and  the  rivulet-like  lyric-flow.    The  poet  has  apostroj)hized 
winter  in  a  suooession  of  master  touches,  but,  turning,  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  the  milder  seaaon.   Hear  these  verses : 

"  But  what  magic  melodies 
Ai  ia  the  bordering  realnui  are  throbbing, 
HMt  ihini  Winter  7— Liqttid  aobbing 
Brooks,  and  brairling  waterfalls, 

Whose  responsive-voioed  calls 
Clothe  with  hurmony  tlio  hills, 
Gurgling  meadow-threading  rills, 
LakeleU  lUping,  tmiftUU  la^tpifuj 
Eouiid  a  jUick  of  wild  dtuks  napping, 
And  the  rapturoiM-noted  wooingi, 
And  the  moltmi-throated  oooii^ 
Of  theamoioiu  mnltitudM 
Flashing  through  the  dusky  woods, 
When  a  voeriiig  wind  hath  blown 
A  glare  of  sudden  daylight  down  t 
■  •  •  * 

And  turning  again  to  Winter : 

•  •         ■  • 

"  Iiset  tiie  dknt  tmirite  dog 
Like  a  Tibtant  silver  string, 
WliMi  its  priMmed  spleodonrs  first 

O'er  the  crustod  snow-fields  burst. 

But  thy  days  the  nilence  keep, 
Save  fur  grosbeak's  feeble  cheep, 
Or  for  anow-birdj»  busy  twitter 
When  thy  breath  is  very  bitter. 

So  my  spirit  often  acheth 
For  the  melodies  it  lacketh 

'Neath  thy  sway,  or  cannot  hear 
For  its  mortal  cloakc^d'ear. 
And  full  thirstily  it  longeth 
For  the  beauty  that  belongeth 
To  the  autumn's  ripe  fulfilling 
Hsi^Wnehaid  baskets  qinUing 
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'Keaih  the  laughter-ihaken  treea  ; 
Fidi$  0/  JmdBwhtatfuU  of  bu*, 
Oirt  wHh  aiiei«fit  grovM  of  fir 

Shod  with  berried  juniper  ; 
Beech-nuts  mid  their  russet  leaves ; 
Heavy-heafk'd  n* 'fid int.'  sli eaves; 
Clumps  oi  luftciuua  LLickbernea  J 
Purple-clustered  traceries 
Of  the  cottage  climbing-vines ; 
Seurlet-fntited  eglantinw; 
If  ftplA  foretta  all  Afluna 
When  thy  ahwihtoiigiied  legatee  came.*' 

Here  the  reader  is  no  less  sensible  that  a  master  hand  is 
painting  nature,  and  what  is  more,  making  so  intensely  a  Cana- 
dian picture  that  be  who  has  ever  seen  our  fields  or  wilds  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  at  once  recognises  tlie  portrait,  than  he 
stands  to  wonder  at  this  very  lyrical  rusA,  and  the  wealth  of 
phrase  that  waits  upon  the  warm,  rich  imagination  of  the  poet 
And  here  also  he  sees,  as  in  the  rest  of  Mr.  Roberts'  work,  the 
wrought  art  the  author  brings  into  the  service  of  his  verse 
highly  the  coQij>lete  technical  mastery,  and  the  firm  <j:np  of 
the  Mill  i  -  t;  and  above  all  the  contained  enthusiasm  and  the 
well-regulated  flow  of  the  tlmught. 

We  are  sure  the  reader  will  not  be  tired,  but  rather  delighted, 
if  we  make  an  extract  from  "Memnon,"  a  poem  which  first 
appeared  in  Scribnei'a  magazine.   A  traveller, 

"  Weary,  forsaken  by  fair,  tickle  sleep," 

rises,  and  as  the  moon  hangs  low  over  the  desert,  standing 
before  his  tent,  is  startled  to  hear  an  image  of  stone, 

*   *    **  Proslriite,  half  etnvouiid  . 
With  red,  unstable  saiid- wreaths,'' 

utter  words  of  musical  anguish.  Memnon  was  the  son  of 
Tithonufl,  and  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  morning.  When  he 
died,  the  ^Ethiopians  or  Egyptians  over  whom  he  reigned, 

erected  upon  the  bleak  sand  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  and 
this  statue,  tnulitiou  relates,  had  the  wonderful  property  of 
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iitt3ring  a  melodious  sound  every  day  at  the  rise  of  the  sun^ 
'  like  that  wliich  is  heard  at  the  Vn-eakingof  the  string  of  a  liar[i 
when  it  is  wound  up."  And  the  iigurc  was  said  to  be  pi>ssessc<l 
of  all  the  feeling  that  belongs  to  man — to  suffer  pain,  and  heab, 
and  cold,  and  the  tortures  of  the  sand-blast.  This  is  the  story 
which  Mr.  Roberts'  fervid  imagination  seizes  and  shapes  into  a. 
thing  of  such  imperishable  beauty.   And  now 

"Faint  sfrciks  qtiiefly  creep 
Up  from  the  oa8t,  into  the  ilusky  tsky  ; 
Aurora's  yellow  hair,  that  up  the  8t«t;p 
Streama  to  the  rear  of  night  fall  breealy." 

This  is  the  mother  of  the  tortured  figure  coming.  Hear  the 
son's  plaint: 

'*  Sweet  mother,  stay;  thy  aon  reqtureth  fhee! 

All  day  the  eon,  with  msMiTe,  neddeniiii^  glsret 
Bf  ate  on  my  weary  brow  and  tortnvee  me. 

All  (lay  tlio  pitiless  sand-blasts  gnaw  and  weer 

Deep  furrows  in  my  lidlesa  eyea  aiul  bare. 
All  day  the  jMiltns  sUtmi  uji  ami  iiinch  at  me  i 

And  drop  cool  shades  over  the  dead  bones  there, 
And  voioeleM  etonee  that  emve  no  esacqf^y: 
O  beMtifal  mother,  itay;  tie  thy  eon  prayeth  thee. 
«  .  •  .  *  . 

Btfenas  come  aiu]  laugh  into  tnn  ; 
The  weak  hafsfrtt  me  vifh  fhrir  sinall,  shriU  CrU$f 
And  toada  and  lizards  crawl  iu  slimy  glee. 

•  *  •  •  e  • 

Oh,  dewy-lipped  molher,  atey;  thy  aon  deeireth  thee." 

And  this  surely  may  pass  for  a  stanza  not  excelled  in  our 
literature : 

*'  Soon  will  for  me  the  many-spangled  night 

Rise,  and  reel  round,  and  tremble  toward  the  veige; 
Soon  win  the  eacred  Ibie  her  weird  fli^i 
Wing  from  the  fena  where  ehore  and  river  mei|^ 

WUh  long-drawn  sobbings  of  the  reed-chohd  murgt. 
The  acant-voiced  ghosts,  in  wavering  revelry 

For  Thebes'  dead  glory,  gibber  a  fitfnl  dirge: 
Would  thou  wert  here,  mother,  to  bid  them  tloe! 
0  beautiful  mother,  hear;  tiiy  chained  sua  caiieth  Lhee.** 
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We  have  made  the  italics  occui'rin<'  in  these  extracts;  fora<iaiii 
we  cannot  wait  to  say  what  our  eiithuBiasm  suggests,  of  the 
verses  so  marked.  At  one  other  of  Mr.  Koberts'  poems  we  can 
only  glance  before  closing  our  review,  and  that  **  Off  Pelorus," 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  volume  before  us,  but  which  we 
find  in  a  number  of  the  Canadian  MorUkly,  under  Mr.  0. 
Mercer  Adam*9  editorship.  This  poem  is  founded  on  one  of  the 
incidents  in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses.  After  the  return  of  the 
kin^  from  the  shaden,  he  sojotirned  on  Circe's  island ;  and  when 
he  again  set  forth,  lie  had  Ui  pjuss  by  the  strait  of  Scylla  and 
Oharybdis,  where  the  sirens  sang  their  luring  songs.  These 
were  Giroe*s  words  of  warning  to  the  reckless  pnnee  in  Pope's 
mechanical  strains : 

.  .  .  "Where  sirens  dwoU  yoo  plou<,'h  the  auaa 
Their  aong  is  dtiath  and  makes  destruction  please.'* 

As  for  you,  said  the  goddess  to  the  king,  I  know  your  love 
for  me  wUl  be  proof  against  the  witching  musio  of  the  sirens  ; 

but  stuff  your  rowers'  ears  with  wax,  lest  the  songs  might  over- 
<.'unie  them.  See  that  before  you  reach  the  charmed  coast, 
your  i*owers  bind  you  to  the  mast.  Uly<?scs  then  set  out, 
and  submitted  to  the  instructioas  of  the  goddess.  The  poem 
opens  off  Pelorus,  the  cape  named  from  the  pilot  of  Annibal. 
The  sea  is  drowsy,  the  sirens  sing,  the  rowers  labour  at  the  oar, 
the  king  is  bound  to  the  mast : 

**  Criunon  swims  the  suiisot  over  far  Pelorns  ; 

Burning  crituauu  topa  its  f rowing  cre^t  of  pine, 
Purple  sleeps  the  shore  and  floats  the  wave  before  us 
Baebwhen  from  the  oantioke  sddying  wam  like  wine." 

Let  us  read  on.  Circe's  precautions  were  not  ample ;  for  what 
the  rowers  see  intoxicate  them : 

Soundless  fnnnT?  the  creamy  violet  wake  behind  ua  ; 

We  but  >««'  the  creakin'^'  of  the  laboured  oar  ; 
We  have  stopped  our  ears — mad  were  we  not  to  bliud  us, 

Lest  with  eyes  grown  dronken  nil  we  heaoe  no  men." 
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The  sirens  lived  on  this  enchanted  coast ;  and  while  their 
song  took  captive  the  ear,  the  luxuriousness  of  their  abode 
intoxicated  the  eye.  How  matchlessly  Mr.  Roberts  has  grasped 
the  spirit  of  the  legend  and  wrought  it  into  a  picture  moving 
with  life.  Hear  this  stanza,  and  say  if  even  Mr.  Roberts  may 
not  be  proud  of  it : 

*'  Idly  t<K)k  we  thought  for  still  our  eyes  betray  us.  -  - 

Lo  !  the  white  limbod  maids  with  beckoning  arni3  divine^ 
Throltbifuj  bosoms  Uirt ,  Unmd  hair,  soft  hands  to  slay  iw, 
Throats  athrob  with  sony  across  the  charmed  brine." 

And  here  also  is  a  matchless  stanza : 

*'  See  the  king  he  hoarkons, — hears  their  song;— strains  forward, — 
Aa  aome  mountain  snako  nnonds  the  shi  iihrrd'ri  reed  ; 
Kow  with  urgent  hands  he  bida  us  turn  us  ahurctvard  : — 
Bend  Uie  gruaning  oar  now,  giv«  the  king  no  heed  !" 

How  admirably  does  not  the  movement  of  the  first  line  pic- 
ture the  acHoii  of  the  mountain  snake  in  the  second  veiae  on 
hearing  the  shepherd  s  pipe, — moving  in  jerks.  It  is  the  com- 
munity of  thought  and  feeling  among  the  rowers  we  receive 

su  far.  This,  after  Mr.  RoberU'  skilful  and  liannonious  weav- 
iii;;,  is  the  .song  of  the  luring  charmers  on  the  .shore.  They 
reach  out  their  "  berkcjuiug  arms  divine, '  as  they  sing  it — and 
imagine  such  a  song  Aoating  across  that  goigeous  summer  sea : 

"  Much  enduring  wanderer,  honey-tongued  come  nigher, 
Wiaaat  ruler,  bane  of  lUon'a  IdFty  wallt ; 
Hear  vtraDgs  wiadom  to  thine  nttemost  dewire, 
WhaWr  in  aU  the  fruitful  earth  befalla." 

A  siren  truly  might  not  have  been  ashanietl  of  .such  vei-ses. 
The  song  bewilders  the  poor  king,  and  he  struggles  to  free  him- 
self from  the  mast  Then  the  rovers  tell  us : 

'*  iSo  we  rise  up  twain  and  make  his  bonds  sccuror  : 

Seethes  the  startled  sea  now  from  the  surging  blade, 
Xieapa  ths  dark  ship  forth,  as  we,  with  hearta  grown  aorer, 
Byaa  STane  and  war-worn  faoea  made  afraid, 
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O'er  the  waste  and  warm  reaches  drive  our  prow  sea-cloaTing 

Past  tliL-  luring  death,  into  the  folding  night  :~~ 
Hume  sJiail  huld  ua  yut — aud  cuaae  uur  wives  fruui  grieving — 

8«fo  fKom  ifeoffiiiy  Mud  toil,  and  flavw,  md  clanging  light. " 

Surely  qow  it  is  plain  to  all  who  bave  followed  us  that  a  singer 
has  risen  in  Canada  of  whom  any  nadon,  or  any  literature^ 

might  be  proud.  Let  us  with  such  glorious  verse  as  this  hear 
no  more  of  "  hog  wash,"  or  be  told  again  that  "  native  liter- 
ary fruit  is  wrapped  yet  in  the  future."  Space  forbade  us  to 
show  our  reader  anything  of  "  A  Blue  Blossom, '  the  "  Epistle  to> 
Bliss  Carman,"  the  "  Ode  to  Drowsihood,"  the  latter  perhaps- 
containing  a  subtler  and  intenser  note  than  any  other  poem  in 
the  book/'One  Night,"  A  Ballad  of  Three  Mistresses,"  ''Launce- 
lot  and  the  Four  Queens,"  "  Sappho/'  "  Ballad  9f  th<»  Poet'a 
Thought,"  and  various  other  delightful  things.  We  have  been 
a  close  student  for  many  years  of  our  modem  English  singers, 
and  wo  now  say  witli  iit  fear  of  refutation  that  we  have  in  Mr. 
Roberts  a  poet  who  has  a  jiote  as  intense,  a«  sweet,  as  high  and 
as  varied  as  any  singer  in  the  British  choir.  In  strength  h© 
is  fully  the  equal  of  Browning ;  and  in  lyrical  flow  and  passion^ 
— his  fire  is  not  a  spluttering  blaze^  but  a  sober,  intense 
glow — ^he  is  not  surpassed  by  Swinburne.  Sometimes  we  find 
that lyrical  cry,"  that  sad  sweet  note  that  marks  such  poems 
as  "  Marguerite  "  and  "  The  Forsaken  Merman  of  Matthew 
Arnold ;  while  in  the  curious  felicity  of  expression,  such  aa 
"gossiping  grass  "  for  an  expanse  of  sedges  and  weeds  fretted 
by  the  wind,  the  "  \oi)inovnnfj  soft  gray  wings  of  marsli  owls 
&c.,  he  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  of  our  modern 
poets.  How  Mr.  Koberts  would  adorn  one  of  our  university 
chairs  of  English  literature !  Surely,  if  his  setvices  are  avail> 
able.  Trinity,  which  has  wakened  from  her  sleep  and  feels  a  new 
life  and  impulse  in  her  veins,  and  decided  to  endow  a  literature 
chair,  might  seek  his  services.  He  would,  in  such  a  place,  draw 
all  the  aspiring  and  better  ones  among  our  young  men  around 
ium;  or  might  not  our  more  comprehensive  instituLiuu,  Uni- 
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versity  College,  add  to  its  excellent  faculty  this  adorning  star 
of  native  talent,  this  example  of  Canadian  possibility  ? 

We  may  observe  that  the  genius  possessed  by  Mr.  Roberts 
extends  to  his  sister  Miss  Jane  £.  G.  Roberts^  and  we  judge 
by  contribntions  of  hers  we  have  seen  in  the  Canadian 
Monihbj  and  the  Illustrated  Canadian  Nem,  verse,  though  the 
product  of  a  young  lady  only  sixteen,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  Jean  Ingelow,  and  equalling  Mrs.  Hcmans  at  the  latter's 
very  best.  When  the  next  reviewer  of  our  literature  takes  up 
the  pen,  Miss  Roberts,  we  doiibt  not,  will  be  a  poetic  star  on 
which  the  eyes  of  no  small  portion  of  our  people  will  be  turned. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  as  a  Canadian  poet  we  take  M.  Louis 
Honor^  Frechette  to  whom  the  exclusive  doors  of  the  Institute 
of  France  w^re  opened,  and  from  which  he  bore  away  the  Ian* 
rels  above  aU  the  brilliant  writers  of  the  nation  for  LesFleura 
Boreales,  and  Les  OUeaax  de  Neige.  M  Frechette's  writings 
reveal  a  depth  of  poetic  instinct,  a  soaring  and  exuberant  ima- 
gination ;  while  he  brings  to  his  aid  a  style  so  graceful  and  ar- 
tistic tliat  his  very  excellences  in  this  respect  are  sometimes 
accounted  a  fault.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  thought  of  this 
brilliant  singer  is  sometimes  frivolous,  and  decked  out  in  quite 
too  gaudy  a  dress ;  but  this  fault  forms  but  a  rare  exception  to 
a  rule  of  high  excellence.  We  have  chosen  La  Libertd  as  the 
best  representative  of  M.  F^hette's  intensity  of  feeling,  his 
subtle  quality,  and  his  gift  of  luxurious  imagery.  We  give 
this  poem  in  the  original : 

I. 

**  Enfuit  luUf,  j'ai  mil  ma  Ibvre  avide 

Attz  oimpe*  d'or  dWmnlis  amonm 
H«iM  I  nui  loil  n's  tioavtf  que  da  vidt, 

Et  latrisiMW  a  pUui4k  lur  mes  jours. 
Quand  lea  mondains  !)ronu>nent  k  U  TOlftde 

Le  iourbillou  de  lour  folle  gaiety, 
Bevear,  je  songe  4  I'aYeuir  du  monde  ; 

Je  n'ai  plus  qu*an  amour,  c'^t  pour  la  Liberia  ! 
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**  J'ai  t(mt  cbantt^ ;  la  jeuncase  frivole, 

L'aiuitie  sainte,  et  ines  n' ves  ainu'!», 
Les  deurs  des  champs  et  la  brise  <pii  vole, 

L'iloile  blonde  et  les  bois  parfuiues. 
Mais  l«  ooenr  ehange,  et  notve  Aaw  s'taioiiMe 

Au  froxd  oimtael  de  J*  vealittf ; 
Bt  maintenant,  oomme  les  nids  de  la  mousse, 

Je  n'ei  plae  qa'un  lefnin,  cfeet  poor  1*  Libert^ ! 

ni. 

"  De  samtA  espoirs,  ma  pauvre  awe  s  inonde, 

Bt  moQ  rtfgpird  monte  yere  le  del  UeQ« 
Qaaad  j'apergou  dent  let  faetee  du  monde, 

Oomnne  an  ^air,  briller  le  doigt  de  Dien* 
Mail  quelquefcna,  inoliiid  aor  le  gonfire 

On  rhomme  rampe  h  ritnmortalitfe, 
En  coiitejiiplant  rhumanite  qui  souffre, 

Si  je  prie,  en  pleurant,  c'est  pour  la  Liberie  ! 

We  have  been  foHuoate  in  finding  a  masterly  translation  of 
this  poem  in  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  by  our  English^Canadian 

poet,  Mr.  Roberts,  which,  besides  giving  the  flavour  of  the 
orijrinal,  is  a  delightful  bit  of  work  in  itself.  But  let  the  reader 
coiiipare  and  judge.  He  will  see  that  while  Mr.  Roberts  does 
not  adhere  to  a  literal  rendering,  he  has  melted  the  French 
poem  down  in  his  brain,  and  given  it  to  us  instinct  with  a  new 
life  exactly  like  the  original. 

**  A  child,  T  have  sot  the  thirsting  of  my  moath 

To  the  gold  chalices  of  loves  that  craze, 
burely,  alas!  1  have  found  therein  but  drouth, 

Surely  has  sadneaa  darkened  o'er  my  days. 
While  worldlinga  diaae  each  other  madly  Toaad 

Their  giddy  traek  of  friTolooa  gayety. 
Dreamer,  my  dream  earth'a  utmost  longings  boand: 

One  love  alone  ia  mine — ^my  love  ia  Liberty. 

n. 

"  I  have  sung  them  aii : — Youth's  lightsomeuess  that  deetf, 
Fwn  friendship,  my  meet  fondly  cheiiahed  dreamai 
EE 
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Wild  UoHonift  and  the  windi  tint  slwl  their  eweefai, 

Wood*odoiirt,  end  the  iter  that  whitely  gleanu. 
But  our  hearts  change;  the  spirit  dullt  ite  edge 

In  the  chill  contact  with  reality;  — 
These  vanished,  like  the  foam  bells  in  the  Bed>je: 
I  aing  one  burden  now — my  song  is  Liberty. 

III. 

*'  I  drench  my  spirit  in  eosteity,  eonaoled, 

And  my  geie  trembleB  towarde  the  astire  an^ 
When  in  the  wide  world-reootda  I  behold 
Flame  like  a  meteor  God's  finger  thro*  the  dark. 

But  if,  at  tiTiiPs.  bowed  over  the  abyss 

Wherein  iii.ui  cr;nvlf  tnwanl  immortality, 
*  ijflioldmg  here  huw  jsore  hits  siilterinof  is, 

I  uiaiie  my  prayer  with  tears — it  is  for  Liberty." 

In  commenting  upon  ihia  translation,  Mr,  Roberts  aaya:  "In 
the  above  lines,  wbicb  are  a  feeble  attempt  to  fix  in  English 
verse  some  fragment  of  the  imperishable  beauty  of  M.  Fre- 
chette's poem,  La  IAIkyUI,  I  have  been  willing  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  verbal  fidelity  for  the  sake  of 
a  closer  approach  to  the  spirit  and  motive  of  the  original  1 
have  not  dreamed  of  a  possibility  of  doing  justice  to  this  poem ; 
1  have  merely  sought  to  render  a  faint  copy  of  its  grace  and 
its  splendid  lyric  fervour.  In  some  of  M.  Frechette's  lines,  as* 
for  instance, 

" — *  incline  sur  le  goufire 
Oil  rhomme  rampe  A  I'lmmortalii^ 

exist  that  perfect  fitness  of  expression,  that  note  of  calm  power, 
of  serious  and  profound  compii.s.->ii>ii,  whieh  ma}  locske  ]  foi  in 
the  work  of  the  line>it  genius  only.  The  untraDslatable  and 
inimitable  quality  in  verses  of  Francois  Villon— 

'  Ainai  le  boa  tempa  vegvettona 
Eotre  nooa,  pauvraa  vieillea  ■ottea^''^ 

in  passages  of  Keats,  and  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  and  of  Bo> 
setti's  sonnets,  may  be  perceived  also,  here  and  there,  in  the 
best  of  M.  Freebette*s  lyrics ;  but  it  is  so  subtle  a  flavour  as 
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to  bear  no  handling.  My  hope  is  that  the  abuve  paraphrase 
may  retain  sufficient  likeness  to  its  original  to  tempt  more 
English  readers  to  seek  acquaintance  with  M.  Frechette's 
genius  at  first  hand." 

Charles  Heavysege,  among  our  native  poets,  let  us  see 
next.  His  chief  work  is,  **8aul:  a  drama,  in  three  parts; 
Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &•  Co.,  1869."  Savl  is  the  most  notable 
production,  lu  the  way  of  dramatic  verse,  that  Canada  ha.s 
produced,  by  very  long  odds,  and  is  a  work  of  whieli  we  may 
well  be  proud.  It  displays  a  vast  range  of  vigorous  thought 
and  imagination,  with  dramatic  innight  and  originality.  The 
blank  verse  is  strong  and  flexible,  though  sometimes  harsh  and 
unpolished,  and  the  language  is  quaint,  striking  and  suggestive. 
Some  of  Malzah's  demon  songs  are  wonderful,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  hold  one,  through  all  their  demoniacal  grotesque- 
ness  and  wildness  of  fancy.  The  vocabulary  is  closely  studied 
from  the  Elizabethans.  Heavysege  also  wrote  / epJtthaa  Da ugh- 
ter,  a  work  immeasurably  inferior  to  Said,  and  some  sonnets, 
which,  while  possessing  passajj^es  of  imaginative  insight  and 
eloquent  utterance,  are  apt  to  fall  into  turgidity  and  bombast. 
His  genius,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  it,  must  be  judged  only  after 
careful  consideration  of  his  masterpiece,  SaiU* 

In  point  of  merit  a  very  high  place  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Charles  Pelham  M,ulvaay,  who  comes  here,  too,  with  other 
poetic  laurels  than  those  won  in  Canada.  Heavysege  and  Ifrs. 
Maclean  who  come  nearest  to  him  are  only  a  distant  second. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  those  two  mentioned  of  whom  we  may 
unquestioningly  predicate  (jrnlus;  a  wild  and  erratic  genius 
perhaps,  but  genuine.  He  is  the  only  one,  too,  of  thase  who  has 
gained  an  entreS  into  European  poetical  society ;  because  he 
writes  as  a  master,  not  tentatively.  He  is  unaffected  with  the 
taint  of  provincialism,  the  only  one  of  our  poets,  Roberts  ex- 
cepted, who  is.  His  "  Messalina,"  "  In  Nero^s  Gardens^"  and 
"Theodora."  are  dramatic  lyrics  of  wonderful  power  of  penetra^ 
tion,  displaying  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  tone,  temper 
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and  atmosphere  of  the  times  in  which  their  scenes  are  laid. 
Their  descriptions  have  the  exact  flavour  of  Imperial  I^ome,  in 
its  earlier  and  later  days,  and  prove  the  widest  familiarity  with 
pofit-Auguatan  Latin  literature.  But  one  or  two  of  oontem- 
poraiy  poets  oould  have  produced  them — ^Browning  peihape,  or 
Dante  Boesettl  They  combine  what  are  so  difficult  well  to 
combine — dramaiic  force  and  lyric  fire,  llr.  Mnlvany  is  a 
lyrical  artist.  He  is  capable  of  an  exquisite  and  unerring 
note,  though  this  he  does  not  always  attain,  by  any  means.  He 
has  DO  rival  in  Canada  as  a  w  riter  of  keen,  witty,  polished,  yet 
pathetic  vers  de  sociele.  He  has  short  fugitive  poems  with  the 
flavour  and  grace  of  Heine,  and  finely  original.  Such  a  l^-ric 
as  "  Some  one  Comes,"  proves  the  master's  hand  undispotably ; 
containing  as  it  does  deep  passion,  bitter  yearning,  music  of 
uttersnce,  and  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  ** the  lyrical  cry** 
Witness  these  verses : — 

I  am  Love,  whum  yean  that  viiiuli 

Still  shall  find  the  sanu'"' 
Still  !  lis  when  in  Southern  sunshine 

First  the  phantom  came  ? 
With  a  fond  word,  long  unspoken—' 

A  f oigotten  name  ! 

"  I  am  Death,  I  only  offer 

Peace— the  long  day  done. 
Follow  me  into  the  darkness" — 
Weloome!  Fkieod,  leadoo — 
Only  •pwe  my  dog ;  let  loinnthing 
QrieTe  when  I  am  gone  1" 

Mr.  Mulvany  is  one  of  the  very  few  poets  who  can  wield 
successfully  the  hexameter  line.  His  translations  in  hexame- 
ter verse  from  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  are  masterly,  both  for 
tbeir  faithful  rendering  of  the  original  and  for  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  the  language.  He  has  done  but  little  in  sonnet- 
writing,  but  that  little  is  of  rare  value.  "  Troy  Was "  may 
well  stand  for  perfect  sonnet ;  and  that  one  commencing,  "  O 
weary  current  of  life's  languid  tide"  is  only  second  to  it.  Mr. 
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Mnlvany's  Latin  veneB,  by  the  metrical  skill  and  the  fine 
Latinity  displayed,  prove  not  only  his  brood  cnlturQ,  and  his 
familiarity  with  that  language  in  its  daasic  purity  and  ele* 
ganoe,  but  also  his  intimate  acquaintance  irith  the  curious 
monastic  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  of  his  poems,  how- 
ever, are  not  up  k»  the  iiiark  in  polish.  He  is  capable  of 
exquisite  Kni^h,  but  does  not  always  give  it  us.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  is  guilty  of  very  bad  rhymes  ;  and  in  several  of  his 
{K)ems  both  motive  and  method  undergo  a  complete  revolution 
before  the  poem  reaches  its  completion.  These  are  faults  of 
carelessness,  and  cannot  be  excused. 

Mrs,  Kate  Seymour  Maclean  is  equal  to  Mulvany  in  original 
inspiration,  perhaps^  and  also  in  depth  of  feeling,  and  sensitive- 
ness to  rhythm  and  music.  Her  poems  possess  the  singing 
quality,  the  hauntiii;^  lili,  more  uniformly  than  do  Mulvany's, 
but  she  is  not  by  any  means  the  literary  artist  that  he  is. 
♦She  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  strength  and  dramatic  insight,  in 
accuracy  and  wealth  of  culture,  and  in  all  technical  qualifica- 
>  tions.  Her  work  neither  calls  for  nor  will  bear  such  close 
study  as  Mulvany*s.  It  will  always  be  more  popular,  but 
never  of  one-tenth  part  the  value  of  his  to  the  poet,  the  stu- 
dent, or  the  man  of  letters.  Her  work  does  not  escape  the 
influence  of  provindalism  as  wholly  as  his  verse  does.  But 
she  possesses  the  sinpin^  voice,  and  the  seeing  eye  ;  her  poetry 
is  true  to  nature  and  iho  human  heart.  She  has  a  va.^L  com- 
mand of  pathos;  her  feeling  is  simple,  direct  and  healthy: 
and  her  whole  tendency  is  sweet  and  natural.  She  has  also  at 
her  command  a  ringing  trumpet  note,  and  some  '>f  her  verse  is 
markedly  sonorous  and  inspiriting.  The  '*  Burial  of  the  Scout" 
is  in  all  respects  a  powerful  poem,  imaginative,  touching,  and 
virile  in  its  strength : 

"Along  the  reedy  marge  of  the  dim  lake 

I  haw  the  gafharing  honemen  of  tlie  North ; 
Tlio  oSTftliy  of  night  and  tempaat  wake, — 
Blowing  keen  bugles  as  they  iatne  forth 
To  guard  his  homeward  miffdi  in  frost  and  oold,  a  thoueend  spear- 
men bold." 
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This  poem  calls  to  mind  that  of  Mra.  Heman'n  on  the  "  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  which  it  equals  for  eloqaence, 
while  far  sarpassing  it  in  poetic  feeling  and  reach  of  imtigina- 
tion.  There  have  been  some  very  beantifiil  Saster  poems  writ- 
ten in  America,  by  Mrs.  Thaxter  and  othei-s,  but  Mrs.  Maclean's 
"  Marguerite  "  stands  ea,sily  at  the  head  of  them  all.  Then 
what  a  deep  utterance  is  "  The  Voice  of  Many  Waters,"  the 
music  and  language  of  which  are  great 

"  Bat  I  hMir  khy  tckim  st  midiiight,  smiting  the  awfal  ailenoe 
With  the  long  MMpixatum  of  tlie  pain  supprewed  ; 
And  all  the  Utte  lagooni,  and  all  the  liateniag  islaadi 
Shuddering  have  heard,  and  looked  thy  eearel  in  ttkeir  breast ! " 

Mrs.  MacleanH  vohime  is  entitled  The  Cominf/  of  the  PrincetfS, 
from  tbo  initial  poem,  which  is  not  one  of  her  best,  though  con- 
taining some  imaginative  passages.  The  general  tone  of  the 
author  seems  to  savour  of  half-realized  republicanism,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  some  lack  of  inspiration  on  this  subject 
which  should  be  of  such  supreme  and  engrossing  importance  to 
every  loyal  Canadian  heart.  Mrs.  Maclean's  admirable  little 
volume  is  badly  disfigured  in  spots  by  hopeless  rhymes,  and 
lines  that  refuse  to  be  scanned.  She  makes  "chrism"  rhyme 
with  "arisen,"  "speed  "  with  "  feeds,"  and  has  other  slips  wliich 
are  hard  to  account  for  among  so  much  work  that  is  often 
artistically  and  skilfully  wrought. 

Mr.  John  Beade's  work  will  offend  the  reader's  taste  even 
more  larely  than  it  will  carry  him  away  with  enthusiastic 
delight  Mr.  Reade's  muse  is  chaste,  quiet,  discreet,  and  some- 
what reserved.  Such  verse  always  gives  pleasure,  but  is  not 
likely  to  compel  admiration.  It  will  always  command  re- 
spect ;  and  at  times  the  reailtT  pause^s  to  admire  the  scholarly 
taste  exercised  in  the  c'Mapu>,iLion  of  these  poems- — the  wealth 
of  dainty  and  sweet  fancy,  and  the  extent  of  restrained  feelinjr 
lying  under  the  serenely  dignified  calm  of  this  language.  But 
occasionally  the  singing  impulse  gets  its  way,  and  a  musical 
and  tender  Ijrric  such  as  **  Sing  me  the  songs  I  love,''  is  the 
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result a  aoog  vhose  sweet  cadence  and  tender  depth  grows 
upon  one  whUe  it  is  as  delightful  to  the  artist  as  to  the  lay 
reader.  Or  we  have  a  gnuseful.little  thing, simple,  delicate  and 
unstrained,  such  as  "  Apollo  dropt  a  seed  of  song ; "  or  an  out- 
burst  of  fluent  and  luxurious  melody  (reminding  us  of  some  of 
Moore's  best  work),  in  the  lines, 

"Thslatia!  Tbslsftta!" 
"  In  my  emr  ia  the  moan  of  the  pioea^^in  my  heart  it  the  aoog  of  the 
aes,"- 

*  «  «  «  • 

II. 

"  From  the  rock  where  I  atend  to  the  attn  ia  a  pathway  of  aapphiie  and 
gold, 

Like  a  waif  of  tfaoae  Patmtan  viaiona  that  rapt  the  lone  aeer  of  old,—" 
«  »  «  •  «  * 

"  Weatward  ho  i  Far  away  to  the  Eaat  ia  a  oottage  that  looks  to  the 
ahore — 

Though  each  drop  in  the  aea  were  a  tear,  aa  it  waa  I  oan  aee  it  no  morei 
For  the  heart  of  ita  pride  with  the  flowen  of  the  '  Vale  of  the  Shadow' 
rediaea^ 

And— hnahed  ia  the  aong  of  the  aea  and  hoerae  ia  the  moan  of  ita  pinea. 

"  The  Prophecy  of  Merlin,"  is  a  specimen  of  creditable  blank 
verse,  generally  fluent  and  musical,  and  dear  in  expression;  but 
its  subject  is  merely  laudation  of  Prince  Arthur,  which  mii^^ht 
have  been  quite  as  successfnlly  accomplished  without  all  the 

elaborate  preliminaries  ;  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  to 
leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind.  One  simply  feels 
after  perusing  it,  that  he  has  not  been  ott'eude'l  by  awkward  or 
ungrammatical  writing,  and  is  content  to  refrain  from  a  s3Cond 
reading.  "  Balaam "  is  a  much  more  meritorious  poem,  con- 
taining many  strong  and  vividly  imagined  passages,  carefully 
wrought  out,  with  an  effective  and  lememberable  ending.  It 
is  a  dignified  and  stately  poem.  Mr.  Reade's  work,  altogether, 
is  lacking  in  originality  to  some  degree,  has  no  strong  lyric  rush. 
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faib  to  impreesor  move  one  potently  ;  but  it  is  earnest,  culturad, 
sweety  deftr-cut,  contemplative.  These  qualities  show  to  best 
advantage  In  the  sonnets,  of  which  Mr.  Reade  has  given  na 
sevenJ.  For  general  evenness  of  merit,  thoughtfulness,  inge- 
nuity of  fancy,  and  well-balanoed  expression,  these  sonnets 
will  istand  as  Mr,  Reade's  best  work  ;  aiul  lliey  entitle  him  to  tlie 
position  of  our  leadinix  sonnetteer.  One  or  two  others  may  have 
reached  hi<rher  (iiouiKl  than  Mr.  Reade  in  an  indiv!(Uial  aonnet 
or  so,  but  the  uniiorm  high  quality  of  the  iatter's,  leaves  hiis 
title  to  superiority  unquestioned. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Machar,  is  a  clever,  thoroughly  educated, 
cultured  writer,  who  now  and  again  writee  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  poems  in  periodicals.  She  has  not  published  in 
book  form,  therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  her  work 
conclusively.  But  to  decide  from  fragments,  her  work  is  quite 
out  of  sympathy  witii  the  modern  school,  and  with  modern 
feeling.  She  points  most  of  her  poenn  with  a  mural,  which, 
howevej-,  is  always  well  put  and  forcible.  Her  verse  is  medi- 
tative and  pleasing,  rather  than  strikingly  individualistic- 
But  she  is  a  thinker,  has  something  to  say,  and  her  work  will 
always  repay  perusal  Some  time  ago,  there  appeared  in  8enh' 
nm^a  Magazine,  a  poem  of  hers  on  the  "  Whip-poor-will,*'  which 
revealed  a  power  of  lyric  speech  and  a  command  of  haunting 
eadences  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  her  other  work. 
l||Iiss  Maehar  whites  under  the  jkhu  <(r  pUime  of  "  Fidelis." 

John  Ilunter-Duvar  is  a  Prince  Edward  Island  dramatic 
poet.  He  has  published  "  The  Enauiorado,"  a  clever  but  un- 
even piece  of  work  founded  on  a  mediaeval  Spanish  tale  of  chi- 
valry. Like  Heavysage,  Mr.  Uunter-Duvar  gets  his  vocabnUry 
largely  from  Shakespeare.  "  The  Enamorado,"  necessarily  by 
its  subject^  and  also  by  reason  of  the  author's  manner  of  treat- 
ment, is  lighter  and  more  airy  than  *'  Saul"  It  displays  less 
dramatic  insight  and  power  of  analysis,  and  less  ragged 
strength  than  the  latter  poem,  which  is  distinctly  a  greater  and 
more  notable  work.    But  Mi*.  Hunter-Duvar  is  a  tiner  and 
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truer  poet  than  Hesvysege;  liis  mind  is  richer  stocked  and 
mellower,  his  imagination  more  aenauons,  his  colouring  warmer, 
his  music  more  alluring.  This  diama  contains  many  brilliant 
and  poetical  passages,  much  sharp  dialogue,  and  a  vast  deal  of 

wit  and  Hashing  fancy.  Some  of  the  repartee  is  admirable.  It 

abounds  with  puns  and  cjuaint  conceits,  after  latci  ElizabcLljaii 
faslijon,  and  tlie  personages  pelt  each  other  with  similes  uoin- 
termittiugiy.   Thin  has  the  flavour  of  the  olden  days : 

iyErdUa.  **  Im  the  Qufien  ittrring  I  " 

M4ma$,   "  Kay,  how  shoidd  i  know  t  I  au  not  the  king ; 

But  an*  thou  Mk  me  I  ihoald  wy, '  not  to  !  * 

My  lady  stirs  not  lest  she  shame  the  tun  ; 

The  dew  I  suf,  but  not  hor  dewy  eyes  ; 

No  breath  but  zephyr's  breath  makes  balm  the  air ; 

I  only  hear  the  bird's  awakening  notes  ; 

And,  therefore,  I  should  say  my  lady  stirs  not" 

The  clown  in  this  play  is  a  witty  and  discerning  fool,  and 
never  offends  by  quitting  his  absurdity,  even  when  delivering 
himself  of  the  wisest  matter.  To  his  query : — **  Perpend, — 

wiiat  's  a  (pieen  V 
Sanclio  replies  profoundly — "A  queen  is — a  queen!" 
And  thus  the  clown : 

"Aqtisaawith  a  pmcoeVs  talL  One  tbat  with  ro^  nail  of  bor  Utile  fore* 
finger  poIntB  yon— F«Jloir !  do  Clila,<-aad  when  'tis  done  looks  hbak  bsToiid  aod  sees 
jonaot.** 

And  again — 

Clown  :  -"Dida't  ever  see  a  i>e«rl,  Ms«t«r  Sanchof** 

Sancho  : — "Aye,  and  an  oyster  too.    Why  our  Clara  is  called  the  pearl  of  " 

Clown "  Pur-r-r-r— aroynt  the  miM  I  Sir,  oyster  is  a  creature  given  u«  for 
mir  food,  and  peart  be  but  oystor  scalK  A  peail  dotib  not  walk  alirand  and  wear 
farthingales.  A  pearl  doth  not  say  to  me  this  blessed  Mary  morning ;  *  Knave, 
thon  art  ioul,  avoid  nie,  thou  smellest  of  stables.*——  

From  all  which  it  may  be  observed  that  Messir  Clown  is  very 
democratic. 

A-t  the  close  of  the  drama,  when  the  Olown  is  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine  where  the  hero»  Mizias»  the  Enamorado,  is 
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buried,  and  where  tombs  are  all  about,  Nugue,  the  faithful  valet 
of  MaziaSf  says : — 

"Ti<Mdi«v«reiiUy,  good'Tlown.  There  lies  my  macter.  A  better,  kinder,  brftver, 
*-«-pbgue  on*!  there  nraet  be  opioBa  in  the  air."  [Weepa.] 

Whereupon  the  Clown  remarks  sententiously : — 

"  In  the  midit  of  death  we  are  in  lile,  and  ahmild  be  thankful  for  tt" 

Mr.  Hunter>DaYar  can  also  vrite  a  very  exquisite  lyric,  full 
of  passion  and  verve.  The  pity  is  that  he  has  not  given  us 
more  of  his  song ;  but  let  the  following  quotations  prove  that 
he  has  the  true  fire.  Mazias,  standing  at  his  prison  window, 
thus  breaks  out  into  verse : — 

*'  The  anhing  dty  is  bright,  the  acent  of  floweie 

Steals  like  an  incense?  tliroui^'h  my  prison  bari. 

Yet  feel  I  no*,  the  breer.e,  nor  know  it  there 

Save  for  a  little  shudder  of  the  It- avea. 

Anear,  still  life,  but  in  the  middle  distance 

Are  cattle  fee<ling  underneath  tall  tree* ; 

While,  like  Hirlit  feutluTs,  in  th*'  lenfy  screen 

Are  curls  of  blue  tliat  t«U  ut  cottage  tirea. 

A  brave  baek-gnntnd  of  mountidtts,  grand  lieRa* 

That  wear  for  half  the  year  their  hou<li  of  »now 

But  now  are  roay-tip|>ed  with  purple  shadoiTB. 

The  genius  of  the  place  is  aatisfyiug. 

Yet,  somehoiw,  hanga  a  gioom  aronnd  my  heart, 

A  oense  of  coming  ill,  -  a  xhifting  cIoikI, 

Xow  dark  and  thick  through  which  wi  ray  may  pierce 

Now  lightening  till  half  the  stars  look  through,— 

They  aay  such  f  eetiogs  come  with  creeping  chill 

When  steps  are  pa>>sing  o'er  your  unknown  grave, 

Vu  !  Wnivh  «uch  !«liui  \veaknei«H,  Madaa  ! 

Eitn  a*  a  hfe-slux /iUcred  to  the  wall 

WiU  nnff  a  tong  of  frttdom,  and  at  tmre 

Hi*  thacUet  Jail, — no  hnger  watt^  htM  in, 

Stit  fir  (*  *nr  mnitf  amonn  ffrrrti  tfiflfh 

Witk  Utttte  he  (offti  ivhcn  Am  teared  life  tras  young  ; 

So  I,  who  prisoned  am  with  doable  bond 

Of  fettere«l  hf  art  that  lov«  hath  dialed  and  warn 

AnH  iron         hftween  mt-  and  the  Nun, 
WiU  slip  tlie  chain  of  doletul  circumMtance 
And  bask  in  the  impaaeible  and  gone 
Of  love  requited  for  a  love  bestowed. 

•*  Fly  out,  O  r*»«y  banner,  on  the  breeze  1 
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Clash,  music,  in  a  tempeat  wild  and  free  ! 
Ring  out,  O  bells,  aboT«  tlie  waylng  tnat  1 
Shine  sun,  earth  nnile,  iind  add  thy  voio*  O  Hft ! — 
My  Udf—\MAy  lovw  mm  \  " 

This  play  contains  other  lyrics  even  excelling  this  is  beauty 
and  luxuriance.  John  Hunter-Duvar  is  a  true  poet  and  a  facile- 

wittcd  dramatist.  His  worst  tan  It,  perliaps,  is  an  occasional 
st!ffne.s.s,  caused  by  an  over  al  ui  hmce  of  archaic  phrase  and 
words ;  and,  more  rarely,  a  slip-sliod  structure  of  blank  verse. 
His  best  dialogue  is  in  prose.  His  blank  verse  is  not  fiexiblo 
and  varied  enough,  as  a  whole,  for  his  thought;  and  is,  at  its 
best,  a  monologue  of  a  lofty  or  contemplative  cast  Bui  he 
never  swells  into  bombast  or  turgid  raving.  He  has  a  delicate 
feeling  for  external  nature. 

Among  the  French-Canadian  poets,  besides  M,  Frechette,  may 
be  mentioned  the  late  M.  Octave  Cr(;niazie.  The  verses  of  this 
writer  sometimes  display  grander  idea  and  a  stronger  lyrical 
How  than  those  of  the  laureate,"  l)ut  his  art  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter.  His  muse,  however,  is  only  a  colonist,  and 
a  mere  French-Canadian  coloni  t  nt  tliat.  He  has  no  sympathy 
for  anything  out  of  his  own  latitude  and  longitude,  under  which 
conditions  it  is  almost  a  marvel  that  he  is  not  a  mere  musical 
wind-spout  He  actually  does  sing  notes  of  genuine  sweetness, 
and  instinct  with  the  true  poetic  fire,  though  in  the  scale  against 
a  Roberts,  he  is  as  a  Liliput  soldier  to  the  king  of  Brobdingnag. 
Neither  is  he,  though  some  of  his  coi(/rt'rf  s  seem  to  think  other- 
wise, the  equal  of  Frecliette  ;  bnt  lie  does  sometimes  display 
a  loftier  imagery,  and  sing  a  more  bugledike  note  than  the  lat- 
ter. M.  Leiytay  has  been  expending  his  soul  on  a  tender  string 
which  breathes  siome  mellow  music  betimes,  through  which  yon 
frequently  catch  the  undertone  of  passion.  Sentiment  on  a 
small  scale,  his  little  sweet  loving,  and  his  exquisite  polish 
and  grace,  keep  this  poet  happy,  no  doubt,  and  delight  his 
friends;  but  he  will  hardly  be  quoted  a  thousand  years  from 
now.  Of  M.  Suite  we  have  already  made  mention,  as  one  of 
our  prose  benefactors.    In  the  literary  sphere,  this  author  is  a 
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jack-of-all-trades,  an  artist  in  none.  He  writes  some  ex- 
cellent verse,  but  it  is  mere  poetical  raw  material,  the  author 
being  too  impulsive  and  too  impatient  to  give  such  polish  as 
the  thought  deserves.  His  phrase,  though  brilliant,  is  often 
uncouth;  and  his  imagination,  while  rich  and  daring,  is  often 
jm  emnt  star  that  leads,  no  man  can  say  whither. 

Th/i  JUisauM  of  Love,  and  Other  Poems  is  the  name  of  a  vol- 
ume recently  published  by  Hunter,  Rose  &  Company,  Toronto. 
The  writer  uses  the  pretty  nam  de  plume  **  Oaris  Sima,"  but 
we  have  penetrated  the  disguise,  and  find  that  the  fair  author 
is  Miss  C.  MouiiLcastle,  of  Clinton,  Ontario.  We  confess  tiiat 
we  are  a  frood  deal  interested  in  this  volume,  though  it  is  as  a 
garden  in  which  there  are  several  unseemly  weeds  growing  side 
by  side  with  a  number  of  delightful  flowers.  We  do  not  find 
Miss  Mountcastle  devoid  of  talent,  of  exceeding  cleverness,  or 
of  the  possession  of  a  genuine  note  of  song ;  but  her  discrimina- 
tion is  not  good,  or  she  never  would  have  let  that  thing  about 
the  oarsman  Hanlan,  whether  written  well  or  ill, — ^which  would 
not  be  here  or  there, — appear  among  her  verses.  It  is  Had 
enough  that  boat-racers  and  horse-racers  are  to  furnish  food 
to  the  public  through  the  newspapers,  but  at  all  events  let 
us  keep  them  out  of  our  w^orks  of  literature.  Tlie  place  for  the 
professional  "  sculler "  or  the  racing  horse  is  the  pool,  and  he 
never  should  be  brought  in  the  sight  of  anybody  except  those 
who  trade  in  his  speed.  In  some  other  respects^  too,  but  no> 
where  to  the  extent  mentioned,  has  the  author  sinned,  in  using 
indifierent  matter; — having  said  all  of  which,  we  are  over  our 
littie  fit  of  temper,  and  gladly  point  out  two  or  three  of  Miss 
Mountcastle's  many  sweet  and  delightful  verses.  In  "  The  Voice 
of  the  Waters  "  is  a  wild  wealth  of  imagination,  a  flowing  music», 
a  prolusion  of  epithet,  and  a  l»oundle.s,s  coTumand  of  rhyme. 
Here  are  three  lovely  lines,  spoken  by  btrathallan  to  his  love 
Eleila: 

'*  'Neath  the  headland,  iny  lovo,  where  the  white  guUa  are  tlockiug, 
My  boat  on  the  wave  of  dark  Huron  is  rocking. 
And  waiting  for  thee.'* 
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Here  is  a  bit  of  clever  verse : 

*  *  "  Oh,  maniftil  Heaven, 
How  women  deoeive, 

WiUi  their  dimi^g  end  nnUingf  end  eroel  ooqnetting. 
The  wUee  of  the  eii«inj,  Seten,  ehetting ; 
With  ft  heeii  like  «  etone  in  e  fear  gilded  Mtting. 
O— fool!  to  believe 

In  the  shallow  affection  that  women  ptofees, 
Or  heed  the  soft  glanoee  or  tender  ceveie! 
I'm  lick  of  believinj;  in  anything  hnnuuiy 
And  tender  end  beAUtifnl;  'epeciellj  womnn." 

In  "  Glimpses  of  Innei  Life  "  occur  her  best  verses,  and  here 
are  two  which  no  living  poet  might  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge: 

"  There  luigem  around  thee,  my  darling,  yet, 
The  perfume  sweet  of  the  mignonette; 
And  ttill,  with  the  faintert  of  earniine  itveak. 
Doth  the  wild  roee  bloesom  upon  thy  eheek." 

And  what  a  delightful  stanza  this  is : 

"  My  tore,  my  durimg  !  my  pale,  fair  motwi 
That  lighte,  though  distant,  my  life's  dark  noon, 
With  memoty'B  brightaeie  nj  lad  heart  fill| 
avoeet  flower  oftht  vBiUdvwid,  be  with  me  etilL** 

We  have  put  these  two  lines  in  italics,  because  they  seem  to- 
ns to  ocmtain  the  genuine  note. 

We  must  dose  with  these  two  stanzas  from  "  A  Retrospec- 
tion."  They  are  worthy  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  are  equal  to  tho 
best  verses  of  that  poet : 

*'  In  the  long  pa^t  days  of  my  childhood^ 

I  sat  rtt  a  cottage  door  ; 
Aud  saw  with  a  chtldLbh  rapture 

The  sunlight  glint  on  the  floor  ; 
And  over  the  hilla  and  the  meadowe. 

And  fretted  through  beeoh-wood  grove 
Where  thrushes  and  robins  were  singing 

Their  wonderful  talee  of  love. 
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**  And  I  wafohed  the  osmnliu  oloudkte 

Piled,  end  like  menntains  xiTen, 
ulfid  much  I  mamdlied  if^at  wu  At  road 

•  That  people  MsaUbed  i»j>  to  Aeaeen. 
The  Moeni  for  a  eiwioe  eeenied  eeey. 

And  then  oeme  •  step  >o  hig^, 
I  never  could  hope  to  oUmb  ap  it 

Witfaoat  I  had  winga  to  fly." 

Again  we  have  put  in  italics  those  two  delightful  lines  on 
the  last  quoted  stanssa.  We  should  like  to  aee  this  author  leas 
sparing  in  weeding  out  the  indifferent  lines  from  her  poems ; 
we  should  like  to  see  her  keep  a  greater  control  over  the  in- 
strument, to  hold  in,  if  that  expression  may  be  allowed  us,  and 
give  more  attention  to  finish,  while  not  permitting  any  verse  to 
<ro  from  her  hands  that  has  a  weak  spot.  These  are  not  vital 
shortcoiniiiirs,  Init  are  essential  to  her  art ;  and  a  lesi  rifjid  dis- 
cipline  is  uaworthy  of  her  deeply  passionate  imaginatiou,  and 
wealth  of  verse.  Miss  Mountcastle  is  an  acquisition  to  our 
choir she  slogs  a  genuine  noto»  but  must  learn  to  oonfine  her 
great  abilities  to  subjects  worthy  of  her  pen. 

The  arduous  duties  of  joumalbm  prevent  Bir,  Martin 
J.  Griffin  from  devoting  his  talents  more  to  contributions  to 
enduring  literature.  A  daily  newspaper  is  a  vast  absorbent, 
sapping  out  of  the  most  exhaustle.ss  mind  all  its  freshne^, 
niL  1 1  ow^ness,  and  flavour;  yet  the  journalist  ought  not  to  forget 
that  what  he  writes  from  day  to  day  ia  only  an  evanescent 
food,  looked  at,  thrown  aside,  and  seldom  remembered  again ; 
while  a  work  of  literature,  if  containing  merit,  will  endure,  and 
instruct,  and  make  better  generations  yet  unborn.  This  is 
how,  when  we  are  departing,  we  can 

•      "  leave  behind  os 
Footprints  on  the  tande  of  time." 

But  Mr.  Qriffin  oontributod  to  the  last  Christmas  number  of 
the  MaU  a  poem  addressed  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  so 
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airy  and  free,  tbat  we  give  one  or  two  of  the 

**  And  ao  he's  taken  leave  at  length 

Of  college  grave  and  students  antic, 
To  spend  hU  last  remaining  days 

in  writing  papen  for  th' '  Atlantic  !  * 
Hie  last  t-^^hia  beat !  go  to  I  ye  knaves, 

That  say  oar  poet's  getting  oldisby 
Do  y6fi»d  tseafcneM  m  ikt  veavu  t 

There  is  in  this  the  lilt  and  swing  of  Gerald  Gnflin  at  bis 
best ;  while  the  linea  in  italics  are  altogether  mastcrpieeea  of 
cleverness.  Here  ia  a  reminiscence  of  the  buried  past;  and 
Mr,  Griffin  touches  the  chord  with  a  feeling  hand : — 

**  Or  friends  might  rfitil  with  eyes  half  dim 

And  hearts  with  time  gruwn  rather  mellow, 
And  reading,  call,  '  A  health  t<>  him, 

He  wasn't  half  a  baddiiiU  fellow  ! 
We  knew  him  once — 'twas  yearH  aj?o, 

Whoii  wl<  were  yoan<^  and  tlowors  were  springing  } 
We  saw  him  daily  come  and  go, 

And  heard  and  praised  his  simple  singing.' 

'*  *  Twos,  how  ike  fMtie  weod$  vihupend  $wwt 
Their  seerels  lo  tike  wandermj  oeson, 
And  how  the  sniges  murmured  meet 
Reaponsei  to  the  de^  emotion. ' " 

The  music  in  these  lines  marked  is  har|)-likt-  and  striking, 
and  the  bentiment  is  ph-asing.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  Mr.  Griffin  will  be  able  to  steal  away  sometimes  irom  the 
turmoil  of  journalism,  and  contribute  from  the  fulness  of  his 
fUie  talents  something  to  our  store  of  native  letters. 

In  the  Canadian  MofUhly  a  number  of  writers,  numy  of 
whom  deserved  encouragement,  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
We  cannot  wait  now  to  refer  at  length  to  **  Seranus  '*  whom 
we  understand  to  ha  Airs.  J,  F,  Harri.son,  of  Ottawa,  who  some- 


swinging, 
stanzas : 
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times  wrote  fingmentft  instiiiet  with  iotenBe  passion  and  a  depth 
of  melody.  Another  valued  contributor  to  the  Month  was 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bourinot,  B.A.,  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Bourinot's  contributions  to  literature  have  been  valuaUo  iii 
their  way,  especially  his  pamphlet  on  the  intelleeiual  develop- 
ment of  the  Cttiiadian  people.  Mr.  Davin  lately  set  his  lance 
against  Mr.  Bourinot  s  English,  but  Mr.  Davin's  English  is  not 
any  better  than  Mr.  Bourinot's,  however  many  other  charming 
qualities  it  may  possess,  Mr.  W.  D.  Le  Sueur  also  contri- 
buted a  number  of  subtle  and  searching  papers  to  the  M<ynthly 
for  the  publication  of  which  the  blockhead  editor  of  a  religious 
paper  charged  the  editor,  Mr,  Adam,  vnih  leanings  to  agnosti- 
cism. Among  our  younger  writers  wlio  show  decided  promise 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Archibald  Lampman,  B.A.,  of  Toronto  : 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Ritchie,  of  Ottawa.  We  have  seen  in  Our  Cow- 
tinenty  in  the  Canadian  Monthly  and  elsewhere  verses  of  thefe 
young  gentlemen  that  justify  us  in  predicting  brilliant  things 
of  their  future.  Mr.  Lampman  has  an  exquisite  touch,  and  has 
already  written  some  lines  of  the  very  highest  merit.  Mr. 
Ritchie  has  awakened  from  the  strings  of  his  instrument,  a 
soft,  mellow  music,  that  is  large  with  promise  of  admirable 
things. 

Til  nearly  every  sciiooi-l>ook  wu  find  something  from  Mr. 
Sangster,  which  is  given  as  a  sample  of  '*  good  Canadian  poetry;" 
but  any  of  this  %vnter's  verse  that  we  have  read,  and  we  think 
we  have  seen  it  all,  w.us  not  worth  a  brass  farthing.  His  name 
only  appears  here  that  he  may  not  be  confounded  with  our 
Canadian  poets. 

And  now  while  on  this  subject  let  us  say  that  as  well  may 
we  hope  for  "roses  in  December,  ice  in  June,"  as  to  look  for  a 
literature  without  a  nationalitv.  But  in  the  awakeninir  of 
that  natioiutl  life  for  which  we  veani,  we  mav  count  on  a 
creative  period  in  our  literature  ;  for  the  time  when  our  young 
nation  will  put  on  the  intellectual  blossoms  of  romance  and 
song.   Some  of  those  who,  while  believing  that  the  days  of 
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subordination  and  inferiority  ought  soon  to  come  to  an  end, 
still  shrink  timidly  back  into  their  shell,  when  asked  to  take 
up  the  question  o£  our  disenthralment  practicallj,  on  the 
ground  that  our  ^nfederation  is  yet  only  a  tiny  ihing,  that  we 
would  be  as  a  waif  among  the  nations,  forget  that  at  the  date 
of  confederation  the  joint  population  of  our  provinces  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  one,  of  thirty-seven  EtLVopean  Sov- 
erefffn  Htntf^f*,  and  that  at  tliis  day  our  population  exceeds  that 
of  either  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Greece,  or 
Holland,  more  than  doubling  that  of  Denmark,  and  more  than 
trebling  that  of  Holland.  Tlicy  have  forgotten,  too,  that  the 
star  of  empire  is  moving  in  our  direction ;  that  we  have  open 
dooi's  facing  towards  Uie  emigrant  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
that  we  have  to  the  west  of  us  half  a  continent  of  wheat  land, 
capable  ofsustainhig  ninety  milliom  of  people  ;  that  already 
railroads  have  thrown  this  unrivalled  territory,  open  to  the 
hu.sl>andman ;  that  every  ship  that  crosses  the  ocean  is  la  ltii 
with  human  freiixht  for  our  new  country  ;  thfit  our  western 
cities  are  expanding  by  strides,  and  that  capital,  intelligencf, 
and  enterprise  ar»^  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  civilized 
world  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  Neitlier  are  we  like  the 
Irishman  or  the  Russian  unfit  to  take  the  supreme  government 
into  our  own  hands;  for  a  beneficent  educational  system  has 
been  for  many  years  nhedding  its  light  among  us,  that  now,  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  mass  of  our  people  is  far  liigher 
than  that  of  EiiL,dand  herself,  or  of  any  other  European  state. 
That  a  change  must  soon  come  in  our  political  status,  no  one 
whose  opinion  is  of  any  value  will  now  deny ;  and  to  the  spec- 
ulating mind  one  of  three  courses  will  be  open :  Federation 
with  the  empire,  a  scheme  which  is  the  birth  of  a  disordered 
poetic  imagination ;  annexation  with  the  United  States — a  pro- 
posal for  which  we  have  not  Uie  remotest  sympathy,  and  which, 
we  believe,  would  be  unwelcome  to  the  people,  but  which  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  tliat  disordoi  ed  plagiarism  of  Mr.  Justin 

McCarthy  "  the  plan  of  a  general  federation  " — and  Canadian 
FF 
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so  often,  that  for  this  latter  scheme  are  we  heart  and  soul ;  that 
no  other  change  will  satisfy  the  manly,  yearaing  ^irit  of  our 
young  Canadians ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  now  to  bestir  our- 
selves, to  organize,  and  to  tire  not  nor  rest  till  our  Colonial- 
ism  shall  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past^  and  our  Canada 
stand  robust,  and  pure,  and  manly,  and  intelligent,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  we  must  awake  from  our  sordid 
igiiuiiiiny,  our  cowardly  sloth  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  chains  befit 
us,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  l>on<]ag('.  It  we  he,  then  liberty 
is  an  impertinence  upon  our  hps,  and  the  rights  of  frec-l>oni 
citizenship  a  boon  of  which  we  are  not  worthy.  If  we  be,  then 
is  it  the  duty  of  our  press  and  our  public  men  to  stifle  the  im- 
pulse of  manhood,  till,  coiling  the  chain  about  us,  we  lie  down 
in  our  dishonoured  rest. 


Nor  strength  is  in  \iw  to  save 
Where  strength  is  none  to  abide. 

Tinu  shall  tread  on  bis  name 

That  was  uTitten  for  honour  of  old. 
Who  hath  taken  a  change  for  fame 
Dust,  and  silver,  and  shame, 
Ashes,  and  iron,  and  gold.'' 


"Freeman  he  is  not,  but  slave, 

Who  stands  not  out  on  niy  aide  ; 
Uis  own  hand  hollows  hia  grave, 
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ri'^HK  i^aieer  of  a  man  who  figures  in  high  pul)lic  station  is 
A  like  unto  the  passage  of  a  boat  down  a  stream  whose  course 
lies  through  the  rough  way  and  the  smooth :  now  he  loiters 
along  through  the  rolling  prairio,  again  he  plunges  through 
wild  mountain-chasms,  where  sometimes  the  frail  toy  that  car- 
ries him  is  BwaUowed  up;  or  we  see  him  in  the  boiling  surge, 
his  eye  bright-calm,  his  nerv^  tense  and  sure,  as  with  steady 
arm  he  steers  triumphantly  through  the  danger:  yet  again, 
looking,  \vc  behold  his  boat  enter  some  low,  misty  hind  tiiruugh 
which  thev  .sav  only  th<jse  men  wander  who  do  dark -mysterious 
things ;  but  the  little  ban^ue  can  tarry  not,  for  it  is  lx>unden  to 
tlie  motion  of  the  flood,  which  is  borne  on  the  never-ceasing 
wheels  of  time,  till  at  last  the  passage  is  made,  and,  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  voyager  reaches  the  arms  of  the  haven,  the 
wide-spreading,  tranquil  sea.*   We  have  followed  Sir  John 

*  The  folluwing  are  ftoine  of  the  meMUreA  of  le(pMl»tion  accomplished  hy  the  Bight 
Hen.  ;,'entlmian  sinci'  enterinj,'  iniM'c  lif'- The  aecularization  of  the  clergy  re- 
serves ;  the  itupniveuieiiL  uf  the  criuauui  h^wn ;  the  proiuutioQ  of  pubhu  iustruc- 
tion ;  the  oonsolidstion  ai  tha  «tetotM ;  the  extnisioii  of  the  municipal  gyitam ;  the 
reorganization  of  the  militia  ;  settlement  of  the  »eat  of  (Government  question  ;  the 
t  st.il'lishment  of  ilirect  steam  mail  cnmmunicatinn  w  ith  Kur<*pe;  the  establishment 
of  adiitiuual  peuiteuUarteii,  criminal  lunatic  as>'lumii  and  reformatory  luiiions,  and 
piovidii^fortlieiiiepeotioatlieieef ;  the  provldiiiic  for  fbe  intemal  eaonomy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service  on  a  jiermament  basis  ; 
the  construction  of  the  Ii»ti.ri:oloin;il  Railway  ;  the  enlargement  of  th.'  canals  ;  tlin 
enactment  of  a  stringent  election  law ;  the  ratification  of  the  VVaHhm^'tou  Treaty  : 
the  oonfoderAtuNi  of  B.N. A. ;  the  extenrion  and  oomoUdAtiim  of  the  Doaunion ; 
the  adoption  of  »  NfttloiMl  Folkj,  Mid  »  meunve  for  the  oonftnietien  of  the  CMiada 
Peciik  AftUway. 
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Macdonald  down  tlie  stream,  and  vm  believe  he  has  done  liis 
duty.  On  some  trivial  occasions  bis  course  may  not  have  re- 
commended itself  to  our  judginent ;  but  even  these  incidents 
we  bave  had  the  disadvantage  of  viewing;  from  distant  ground, 
and  mighty  on  a  dose  examination,  find  that  it  is  we  who  were 
mistaken.  Party  being  unfortunately  the  Canadian  vehicle  of 
government,  our  statesmen  are  all,  more  or  less,  bondsmen  to 
the  system ;  and  even  that  writer  of  history  who  sits  down  to 
his  task  with  the  desire  of  discovering  shortcomings  in  the 
record  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  will  find,  when  his  work  is  done, 
that  he  is  able  only  to  make  an  array  of  such  transgressions 
as  are  sanctioned  by  party  morality,  not  fewer,  neither  moro 
heinous,  than  those  to  be  laid  at  the  threshold  of  any  of  hia 
contemporaries,  domestic  or  foreign.  But  if  he  set  himself  to 
follow  the  record  in  cold  blood,  and  to  do  his  duty,  he  would 
find  that  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Maedonald's  career  upon  the 
political  life  of  the  country,  and  upon  public  opinion,  has  been 
greater  and  better,  and  of  a  nature  that  will  prove  more  endur- 
inij,  than  that  of  any  other  Canadian  statesman,  whether  dead 
or  living.  That  Sir  John  is  a  partyist  it  would  be  no  use  to 
deny ;  but  there  is  no  man  in  this  country  who  more  abhors 
the  tyranny  of  party  than  he ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  days  ago 
since  he  declared  that  the  usefulness  of  that  journal  was  gone 
which  had  not  an  independent  intelligence  of  its  own,  and 
which  became  the  mere  organ  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  party  of 
men.  Sir  John  has  always,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
we  could  wisli,  sought  to  instil  a  feeling  of  loyalty  amoni,^  (Can- 
adians to  the  British  empire ;  but  he  has  also,  more  than  any 
other  Canadian  statesman,  taught  us  the  duty  of  loyalty  to 
ourselves.  His  doctrine  seems  to  us  to  have  been  like  this :  My 
great  wish  is  that  Canada  shall  remain  an  ally  of  Great  Britain, 
and  I  desire  to  see  the  same  sentiment  among  our  people ;  hut 
to  <mr  own  selves  m  must  he  true.  We  ^unUd  be  loyal  to  Great 
Britain ;  we  must  be  loyal  to  Canada.  Once,  indeed,  he  char- 
acterized a  scheme  of  Mr.  Blake's,  of  which  we  do  not  disap- 
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prove,  as  "  veiled  treason  " — ^though  bad  it  been  veiled  treason 
that  would  not  bave  given  it  less  value — ^but  tbis  was  only 
a  platform  small^ann ;  be  has  taugbt  us  tbe  adjective  national, 
and  be  has  given  us  a  national  policy.  Nay,  more  iban  tbis 
when  he  believed  that  policy  to  be  for  Canada's  best  interests 
— and  his  opponents  cried  out  tliat  it  would  endanger  British 
connection, — a  newspaper,  voicinii;  liis  sentiments,  replied,  '"Thm 
80  much  the  worse  for  British  connezio7i."  It  is  notorious  that 
^>ir  John  is  ten  times  more  popular  with  tbe  young  men  than 
either  bis  late  or  his  present  rival ;  and  the  explanation  of  thin 
is  :  the  poliey  of  Canadian  loyalty  to  Oanadian  interests  wbicb 
he  baa  adopted.  Both  Ifeasn.  Blake  and  Mackenoe  bave  shown 
4eep  concern  in  the  welfare  of  their  counti  3 ,  but  it  was  a  cold- 
blooded  interest,  an  instinct  arising  from  an  intellectual  sense 
of  duty,  with  as  much  warmth  of  impulse  as  n  sheriH"  might 
feel  in  whipping  a  malefactor  at  the  post.  In  a  country  like 
this,  too,  where  tlie  tendency  is  to  carry  political  malevolence 
from  the  platform  to  the  tire-side,  the  intluence  of  Sir  John 
has  been  good»  He  has  dealt  hard  blows  to  opponents,  but  be 
puts  no  poison  upon  bis  blade ;  and  some  of  tboae  who  bave 
not  been  able  to  agree  with  tbe  public  policy  of  tbe  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  who  bave  given  biu  bard  thrusts — ^wbicb  bave 
been  repaid  with  **  usury  thereto" — are  his  warmest  personal 
friends.  Among  his  own  colleagues,  \oice  is  a  ]>ervading 
harmony ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  sat 
with  liim,  that  sometimes,  on  his  leaving  the  scene,  the  instru- 
ument  has  become  jangled  and  out  of  tune,  till  his  hand  has 
again  touched  the  strings  and  renewed  tbe  concord.  The  keen- 
est listener  at  tbe  keyhole  or  tbe  windows  of  Sir  John's  council 
chamber  bears  not  the  faintest  note  of  discord,  though  some- 
times we  bave  seen  tbe  door  open,  and  a  colleague  come  out 
who  has  never  gone  in  again :  the  very  "taking  off*'  has  been 
effected  not  alone  with  absolute  secrecy,  but  positive  harmony. 
Tlic  s{wne  great  newspaper  that  has  likened  Sir  John's  surpass- 
ing gift  of  leadership  to  the  feat  of  the  iiindoo  juggler  in 
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l<ceping  n  half-dozen  balls  in  the  air  at  once,as  much  comprehends 
that  power  of  subtle  tact  by  which  a  mind  understanding 
human  nature  rules  through  that  knowledge,  as  ita  founder 
knew  of  anj  way  to  manage  a  party  except  to  drive  it^  Sir 
John's  rule  has  not  heen  a  regime  of  driving  and  the  whip,  but 
one  of  Uadvng  and  good-will. 

Sir  John  is  scarcely  less  effective  on  tlie  platform  than  in 
the  council,  though  lie  is  not  a  great  oiatur,  yet  his  speeches 
have  a  strong  appealing  note,  a  tlavour  and  a  conquering  sym- 
pathy only  found  in  a  man  of  marked  individuality ;  but  thia 
subtle  quality  does  not  bear  handling,  and  gives  no  evidence  of 
itself  in  his  printed  addresses.  The  passionate  outbursts  of 
O'Connell,  instinct  with  the  fire  of  personality,  and  tho8& 
weirdly  &scinating  utterances  of  Shiel,  are  paraded  npon  the- 
page  before  us  like  corpses,  with  no  more  glow  than  one  of  the- 
insufferably  eloquent,  searching,  and  philosophical  fluxes  of 
Burke.  But  tlie  iimlefinahle  ([uality  by  which  the  speaker  is 
al>le  to  gauge  the  intellectual  and  emotional  capaeity  of  his 
audience,  to  keep  his  hand  upon  its  pulse  as  he  speaks,  and  to- 
sway  it  at  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  possesses  in  a  degree  superior 
to  that  of  any  living  statesman.  Sometimes,  by  a  familiar 
word  or  two,  you  see  him  levelling  distinctions  between  him- 
self and  the  audience,  as  the  clouds  scattered  when  Ariel 
raised  his  wand ;  you  observe  that  one  and  all,  the  fanner,  the- 
labourer,  the  mechanic,  feel  that  they  and  the  prime-minister 
are  asseniKled  there  on  a  common  mission — the  prinie-niinister 
only  happens  to  '>'■  prime  minister,  and  speaking  then;  any  one 
else,  also,  might  have  been — the  /  is  lost  in  the  we  ;  yet  by  little 
stages  we  observe  that  the  crowd  is  led  to  see  that  the  speaker 
is  the  man  who  is  doing  their  work  the  best.  He  makes  no- 
reservations,  and  never  sets  up  the  barrier  of  ice  between  the 
prime-minister  and  the  crowd.  Neither  does  he  pose  as  a  per- 
fect man  and  an  infallible  politician,  but  as  Lord  John  Russell 
did  in  his  "  Recollections,"  tells  them  that  in  his  public  course 
his  footsteps  him  and  there  have  erred,  but  that  he  has  stri^'en 
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to  'lo  liis  dnt}*.  Sir  John  has  a  fimr!  of  humorous  aiiecdott' 
and  joke  which  he  uses  in  his  speeches,  and  his  hearers  look  for 
these  flashes  even  through  his  treatment  of  a  Boundary  Award 
or  a  trade  question;  hat,  with  one  firm  step,  still  with  the 
smile  upon  his  face  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  you  see  him  rise 
to  the  ground  of  dignified  seriousnew,  and  you  listen  to  some 
broad  principle  laid  down  in  clear,  terse  language,  and  argued 
in  a  stylo  incisive  and  logical.  Yet  we  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  rise  from  levity  to  seriousness,  and  he  who  can  do  so  with- 
out sacrifice  of  dignity,  l  evrals  tliat  which  claims  a  respect  too 
deep  to  be  shaken  by  the  tiashy  foibles  ol'  a  sj^eech.  Sheridan 
usually  carried  "pickled  puns"  in  his  pocket  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  but  at  last  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  he  had  raised 
a  ghost  which  he  could  not  put  to  rest; — that  his  audience  had 
refused  to  consider  him  in  earnest,  even  in  his  most  serious 
and  sententious  moods.  Sydney  Smith  was  often  a  paragon  of 
cold,  penetrating  sense  and  dignity;  yet  he  had  got  the  repu- 
tation of  a  liumourist,  and  when  he  sought  to  be  most  seriou** 
had  the  mortification  of  tindini;  that  his  licarers  were  preparing 
to  laugh,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  elaborating  a  Joke. 
Once  while  he  said  grace  at  a  very  solemn  dinner,  a  young  lady 
burst  out  laughing. 

If  you  enter  the  house  of  commons  and  the  premier  be  there, 
you  will  he  likely  to  see  him  sitting  at  his  desk,  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other,  frequently  his  head  resting  on  his  hand.  He 
does  not  fall  into  that  clammy  torpitude  as  if  he  were  a  colled 
snake,  as  did  Mr.  Disracdi ;  neither  does  he  sit  there  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  a  eloud  of  daws  pecking  at  it,  \>\\i  with  eyes 
and  ears  open  to  see  and  hear  all  goini^f  on  ;  never  taking  even 
an  unkindly  tlmist  to  heart,  but  playfully  overwhelming  some 
sententious  labourer  with  a  flash  of  repartee,  good-naturedly 
but  decisively  and  with  dignity  correcting  some  garbler  of  fact, 
or  chatting  in  open-hearted  and  jolly  frienrlliness  with  a  knot 
of  his  followers.  Some  members  like  Darby  Griffith,  have  a 
faculty  for  asking  troublesome,  and  sometimes  even  imper- . 
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tineiit  questions.    Darby  one  day  so  provoked  the  ministers  by 
seekiiii,''  for  farts  which  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  know,  that  liismeli 
who  sat  then  at  one  of  the  treasury  benches,  uncoiled  and  com- 
ing to  his  feet  complimented  the  hon.  member  on  the  possession 
of    a  laminous  intellect ; "  then  sat  down.   Mr.  Gladstone  is 
kept  in  a  perpetual  hot  bath  by  members  asking  questions  ; 
and  sometimes  delivers  himself  of  a  proclamation  where  yes  or 
no  would  be  sufficient   Sir  John's  way  of  dealing  with  the 
smell-fungus  members  is  much  like  Disraeli's ;  if  he  can  ^wo. 
the  information  he  either  .simply  gives  it,  or  tells  them  it  will 
be  l»r<)ught  down  ;  or,  if  he  deem  that  they  oui^lit  not  to  have 
it,  then  without  any  qualms,  and  with  a  pregnant  brevity  tells 
them  so  ;  even  though  some  of  his  own  valued  supporters  bo 
among  the  enquirers.   Never  does  that  matchless  tact  seem  to 
fail  him.   There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  Mr.  Blake  is  a  dan- 
gerous opponent ;  and  that  his  view  of  questions  of  law  and 
fact  are,  in  the  main,  almost  certain  to  be  right ;  and  this  Sir 
John  cheerfully  recognlies, though  taking  the  record  the  opinion 
of  the  conservative  chief  has,  on  matters  of  j)reeedence,  and  on 
constitutional  and  otlier  (luestion.'s,  been  far  less  oHen  asLiay 
than  the  leader  of  the  opposition.   But  should  Sir  John  or  one  of 
his  colleagues  or  supporters  have  a  bill  or  a  resolution  before 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Blake  called  attention  to  any  bad  feature, 
or  offered  a  substitution  that  Sir  John  believed  to  be  an  im- 
provement, the  latter  has  invariably  adopted  the  suggestion 
with  cheerfulness,  and  courteously  acknowledged  its  value.  In 
like  manner,  too,  has  he  given,  the  bene6t  of  his  best  thought 
to  the  framing  of  the  supreme  court  act  and  other  measures, 
while  leader  of  the  opp<jsition.    Sir  Jolin  seldom  makes  a  lung 
speech,  and  apart  altogether  from  the  magnetism  of  his  ad- 
dresses, the  house,  for  this  reason,  would  be  prepared  to  hear 
him  when  he  rises.   Long  speeches  have  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance  in  the  house  of  commons,  espedally  the  outpourings  of 
members  who  have  nothing  original  to  say,  but  who  are  merely 
reiterating  the  opinions  of  speakeis  who  have  gone  before  them. 
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in  all  his  relations,  either  with  opponentB  or  di6feriiig  friends, 
Sir  John  i*?  conciliatory ;  but  he  never  recedes  from  a  position 
the  teoability  of  which  he  has  assured  himself.  His  intellect  is 
dear  and  robust,  and  he  has  an  eye  to  detect  error  in  an  oppo- 
nent's poedtion,  lurk  where  it  may.  His  speeches,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  regarded  as  models  of  clear,  pure,  incisive  English,  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  to  be  found  the  flash  of  wit,  and  an 
under  current  of  strong  humour  ;  wliile  .sometimes  there  darts 
out  a  keen  sting  of  sarcasm,  or  a  shaft  of  scom.  His  sword  fre- 
quently cuts  deep,  but  it  cuts  clean ;  he  is  rarely  .severe,  and 
never  shows  any  malice  or  coarseness  in  attack.  It  lias  been 
said,  and  truly,  "If  Sir  John  make  a  statement  of  public  policy, 
then  you  may  know  he  is  equal  to  the  occasion."  And  if  the 
difficulty  in  his  way  grow  into  a  crisis,  then  is  he,  too,  able  to 
rise  and  grapple  with  it  at  the  climax. 

Sir  John  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  his  cousin  Tsabclla 
Cluik,  in  September,  IS-iS,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  children 
Julm  Alexander,  who  was  born  in  l8t7  and  died  the  following 
year,  and  Hugh  John,  who  was  born  in  March,  1850,  and  is  still 
living.  His  first  wife  died  in  1857.  He  married  again  in 
18G7,  his  present  wife,  Susan  Altirs,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
T.  J.  Bernard,  a  miember  of  Her  Majesty's  privy  council  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica*  In  1865  he  received  the  degree  (hon- 
orary) of  D.  C.  L.,  from  Oxford  University,  and  is  also  LL.D. 
of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and  a  D.  C,  L.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  In  July  1807,  he  wjis 
created  a  K.  C.  B.  (civil;  by  Her  Majesty;  and  in  1872,  was 
created  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  royal  order  of  ImhcL  <lt 
Catolica  of  Spain.  In  the  dame  year  he  waB  nominated  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  privy  council ;  and  was  sworn  a 
privy  councillor,  in  August,  1879.  Sir  John's  residence  is  Sta- 
daoona  Hall,  Ottawa ;  Stadacona  Club,  Kingston,  and  the  Ri- 
deau  and  Yacht  Clubs.  In  private  life  Sir  John  has  his  circle 
of  waim  admirers  as  well  as  at  the  public  board.  He  is  frank 
and  genial  by  tempcrament>  kind  and  courteous  in  his  social 
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relations,  "a  very  prince,"  says  a  distin squished  guest  once  at 
his  house,  and  a  warm  admirer,  "  at  his  own  board,"  That 
winning  pfrace  of  manner  which  those  who  do  not  know  him 
think  lie  weal's  for  political  purposes  in  public  life,  shines  out 
still  more  l)rightly  in  the  domestic  and  social  sphere  ;  that  it  is 
really  impossible  to  know  Sir  John  at  the  fireside  or  the 
board,  and  not  to  love  him.  The  poet  is  not  always  right,  for 
thus  he  singB : 

* 

^  "He  who  aioendi  to  mountain-tops  shall  fiad 

The  loftieat  peeke  meet  wiapt  in  douds  and  snow  ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
/         Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow 
And  far  iKueaih  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  Inuilly  blow 
Contending  tumpests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  to  which  those  anmmiUled.'* 

Sir  John  has  reached  in  this  country  the  utmost  round  that 
a  Canadian  son  may  climb,  but  he  does  not  find  this  lofty 
peak  "wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow,"  rather  warmed  by  the  strong 
devotion  and  aifection  of  a  band  of  friends  who  admire  hira 
no  less  for  those  rare  abilities  which  make  him  the  n^reatest 
statesman  on  the  American  continent,*  than  for  those  laige- 
souled  and  sterling  personal  ju  ilities  which  have  bound  men 
to  him  as  with  hoops  of  steel.  When  not  receiving  fi  iends  at 
dinner  or  in  some  other  social  way,  Sir  John  is  to  be  found  in 
his  little  library  attending  to  public  business,  or  reading 
until  very  late  at  night.  He  reads  with  great  rapidity.  The 
range  of  bis  reading  is  very  extensive  and  varied  :  this  may 
be  really  said  to  form  his  only  recreation.  In  conversa- 
tion he  is  brilliant  and  entertaining,  and  as  several  with 
whom  he  exchanges  hospitalities  differ  from  him  ill  poli- 
tics, his  conversation  on  puhlic  questions  is  tolerant,  tAry, 
and  good-natured.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  onoe  replying  in 
Tius  Bystander  to  the  allegation  of  having  learnt  some 
ministerial  trick  at  '*Stadacona  Ball"  tells  ns  that  his 

*  It  w  oduiittvd,  even  l>y  Icadiu^  United  States  Journals,  that  Sir  Joha  is  ths 

i«Ui.esman  <>d  the  coDtiu«ut. 
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impression  is  "  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  learnt  at  Stada- 
cona  Hall  beyond  the  lessons  taught  l)y  the  example  of  a  states- 
man who  knows  how  to  lay  politics  aside  in  the  social  liour 
and  is  laige-minded  enough  to  bear  with  opinions  ditieiing 
from  his  own." 

But  tbe  crown  to  Sir  John's  sodal  auccess  is  given  by  ibe 
place  his  verjr  aocompUshed  and  popnhur  wife  Ladj  Macdonald 
fills  ftt  the  capital.  Of  the  society  circle  there,  is  she  voted 
pre-eminently,  the  queen  ;  where  in  every  project  of  social 

enterprise  slio  Is  the  first  and  the  last,  and  no  less  the  tavoui  iie 
of  the  elderly  and  the  demure,  than  of  the  young  loik.  To  go 
to  Ottawa  and  mention  the  name  of  Lady  Macdonald  to  any 
of  the  young  people  thei-e,  is  at  onco  to  bring  forth  a  pa?an  in 
her  praise.  Everything,  they  tell  you  that  is  to  be  "  got  up," 
Lady  Macdonald  has  a  hand  in,  not  indeed  that  she  seeks  to 
take  this  place  or  even  cares  for  it ;  but  so  kindly  is  her  nature 
that  she  is  prodigal  both  of  her  time  and  energy  to  make 
everj'thino  M^i  eeable;  while  it  is  a  fact  that  nothing  seems  to 
go  oil  so  haimoniously  or  successfully  when  she  is  not  at  its 
head  and  front.  Verily,  then  she  seems  to  he  in  the  social,  wliat 
her  husband  is  in  the  public,  sphere.  In  political  questions  too 
this  gifted  lady  takes  no  little  interest,  and  her  judgment  is 
said  to  be  scarce  less  sound  than  that  of  Sir  John,  who,  it  is 
whispered,  is  in  the  habit  of  consulting  her  when  he  is  about 
to  take  some  important  political  step.  And  while  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  like  the  wives  of  several  distinguished  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  what  rumour  says  of  Lady  Macdonald  in. 
this  respect  is  true,  yet  it  is  the  social  sphere  that  she  most 
adorns,  whero  she  is  no  less  wai  ndy  admitvd  by  ladies  whose 
husbands  are  politically  opposed  to  Sir  John  than  by  those  of 
his  own  friends.  In  domestic  life,  Ijady  Macdonald  is  a  model 
woman,  lavishing  her  tenderness  upon  an  invalid  daughter, 
keeping  a  household  that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  circle ; 
attending  to  Sir  John  at  late  sittings  of  the  house,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Disraeli  used  to  do,  and  as  Mrs.  Gladstone  does,  wrapping  up 
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Ler  husband  after  hu  hajs  uuidu  a  spcecli,  and  zealously  guaidinij 
his  litalth  at  home  or  while  travelliiiL^.  And  to  ([uoto  the 
young  people  ai^^ain,  who  will  insist  on  telling  their  gratitude, 
$he  in  ready  at  five  minutes  warning,  no  matter  how  fatigued  aho 
may  bo,  to  have  lunch  for  a  tired  toboggan  or  snow-shoe  party, 
or  to  accompany  gatherings  of  young  folks  as  chaperon.  Add 
to  this  her  genial  and  kindly  manner,  her  charity  to  the  scores  i 
who  will  press  their  wants  upon  a  lady  in  high  station,  and 
especially  when  they  find  her  heart  tender  and  her  purse  open. 
Altogether  Lady  Macdonald  is  a  worthy  mate  for  her  tlirice 
worthy  and  distinijui.sht'd  hu.sl»and. 

As  every  labour,  wliether  done  in  pain  or  liiigei^'d  over 
fondly  must  sometime  end,  so  too  must  close  this  book.  Tlie 
bird  making  its  fii-st  flight  may  not  seem  so  graceful  on  the 
wing  as  the  accomplished  veteran  of  the  air — though  it  may; 
but  no  one  will  chide  the  amhition  that  prompted  it  to  te^t 
its  pinions.  This  is  our  first  hook,  and  we  may  be  reminded ; 
'"Ves,  we  know  it  is,  for  we  have  seen  your  flight  ;"  and  we 
answer  that  the  work  may  liavc  been  adventurous  and  perhaps 
beyond  cur  calling,  but,  nevertheless,  that  we  are  satisfied. 
And  if  the  conscience  of  a  man  upbraid  him  not,  whether  it  be 
■his  trade  to  write  books  or  to  rule  empires,  he  ueed  not  to  fear  for 
the  critics  who  probably  can  do  neither. 

We  have  now  followed  Sir  John  through  the  wilderness  for 
forty  years,  have  seen  him  as  a  little  hoy  with  bright  eyes  and 
curly  hair  looking  upon  the  land  now  so  full  with  his  name, 
and  so  enriched  by  his  work ;  and  we  have  seen  him  with 
"shining  morning  fsice  creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to 
school have  wandered  with  him  li.slilng  l  o-l  in  hand  arunnd 
the  lovely  shores  of  Quints  Bay,  and  seen  him  carry  away  the 
palm  from  the  school-room;  and  later  still,  delighted  at  his 
talent,  we  have  observed  him  struggling  witli  all  his  strength 
of  heart  and  brain  to  free  from  doom  a  noble  but  misguided 
client;  and  have  looked  upon  him  entering  the  stormy  road  of 
politics,  and  seen  him  through  a  long  roll  of  turbulent  years 
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tili  the  dawn  of  a  peaceful  and  higher  era  glows  in  the  sky, 
and  we  hear  his  voice  cheering  his  followers  to  prepare  for  the 
better  order  coming;  then,  too,  this  transition  past,  and  the 
dawn  bloomed  into  the  fall  day»  findhig  him  crowned — 

'*  on  fortune's  3lopr«, 
The  jiillar  uf  the  people's  hojies, 
The  centre  of  the  state's  desire." 

He  has  come  through  sunshine  and  tempestuous  weather,  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  more  than  a  hundred  battles,  yet  is  he  still 
as  full  of  spirit,  and  as  full  of  hope  as  when,  in  public  harness^ 
we  saw  him  first,  forty  years  ago  ;  still  is  his  arm  strong,  his 

blood  warm,  his  trlaiice  briglit  ;  and  should  he  now  care  to 
resiirn  tlio  place  he  has  no  worthily  won,  and  so  honorably  tills, — 
something  however  which  he  is  not  likely  to  do,  and  which  his 
country  would  mourn  to  see  come  to  ))ass — and  sit  down  a» 
some  men  do  by  their 'cottage  door  as  the  afternoon  ad  varices, 
glancing  back  as  over  some  panorama  at  the  record  of  tbeir 
lives,  well  might  he  feel  that  to  him  has  come  as  much  of  gloiy 
as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man ;  well  might  a  tinge  of  pride 
steal  to  his  cheek  as  he  thought  of  the  unbounded  and  long- 
continuc<l  trust  the  people  have  placed  in  his  talents  and  his 
honour;  then  turning  from  the  past  to  the  prestni  liow  might 
he  not  thrill  as  he  saw  tho  i^dorious  promise  given  to  this  young 
nation,  marrowy,  strong-armed  and  ambitious,  and  the  go<ldesa 
with  benign  smile  from  her  abundant  store  shedding  down 
upon  the  land  over  which  he  ruled,  peace,  prosperity  and 
content 
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TUB  BEPRESENTATION  BILL— 1853. 

This  UU  gave  rite  to  »  warm  diaoaMion,  Mown.  Hineks,  Brown  anci 
othor  leading  reformen  giving  it  itardy  champtonahip.  Mr.  Jolin  A. 
Mftodonald  reeolately  oppoeed  it  for  seTeial  reaaona,  one  of  which  waa 
that  the  meaaare  waa  to  remun  inoperative  for  three  yeara.  Hia  viewa  in 

this  respect^  it  will  be  aeen,  were  the  same  as  those  he  holds  at  this  day,  on 
the  virtues  of  a  parliament  ahown  to  be  unrepresentative  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Macdonald  said  : 

If  there  is  one  thing  to  be  avoided,  it  is  meddling  with  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  which  shuuld  not  be  altered  till  it  is  evident  that  the 
people  are  snffering  from  the  effect  of  that  constitution  as  it  actually 
exists.    I  say  that  the  government  have  never  been  called  upon  lu  bring 
forward  this  measure.    The  vidce  of  the  country  h:ia  been  silent  uj>oii  it,  . 
and  why  I    necause  the  pe'-ple  li.ive,  under  the  I'reaent  system,  ahvuya 
been  fairly  <-uid  thuruughly  rcpre^tiitt^d  by  ihoae  whom  they  sent  to  parlia- 
ment.   Tlie  representatives,  for  the  time  being,  have  always  fairly  repre* 
•ented  the  peuple  l  y  whum  they  were  dected,  and  thwe  never  haa  been 
any  want  of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  repreaentatives.  The 
people  have  alwaya  been  folly  represented  by  their  eighty-four  members. 
The  beat  evidence  of  thia  ia  that  we  have  no  petitiona  before  ua  in  favour 
of  thia  meaaure;  no  one  haa  aaked  for  it.  A  aacrilegiona  hand  haa  ^n 
placed  upon  cur  constitution.  In  everj  queation  put  to  the  people,  clergy 
reaervea,  rectoriea,  or  what  not^  the  people  of  Canada  have  told  their 
repreientativea  what  course  they  wished  them  to  take.   Look  at  all  the 
other  great  qneationa  of  the  day  that  li.ive  been  put  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada—are not  our  tables  loaded  with  petitiona  regarding  them  ?  Where  is 
there  a  single  petition  in  favour  of  this  measure  from  Upper  Canada  or 
from  Lower  Canada  7    It  haa  been  said  that  this  has  been  made  a  test 
<]ueation  at  the  elections:  Imt  if  that  is  the  real  state  of  the  cx-^e,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  made  their  intcntious  known  by  petitions.  The  inspector* 
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genemi  iatrodnoed  a  Wl  whicih  newly  douUed  the  rnimber  of  reprasen* 
tatiTei,  and  yet  lie  Mye  tluit  the  government  had  no  Intention  of  putting 
itintoeffeet  TlieonlyreaaoniliatiMnexkt  foraadi  acooiae^ie  that  ha 
■eee  the  people  ave  fairly  vepMaMited  by  the  meuben  now  aiting  here. 
Then  ia  no  reaion  for  hia  piooeeding,  bnt  thia,  whieb  ia  the  <Hily  one  that 
baa  ever  been  ■anign'ml :  that  the  governinent  can  buy  up  the  membeia  and 
can  ezercUe  more  influence  over  them.  The  hon.  the  inq)eotorgeQemI 
baa  a  moat  winning  way  d  exercising  an  influence  over  the  membera  of 
this  house — a  way  much  more  potent  than  is  possessed  by  any  hon.  mem- 
ber on  this  side  cf  the  house.  When  1  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  1  found  hon.  iiunibers  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  a  moat 
impracticable  set; but  the  hou.  inspector-general  is  a  much  better  hand  at 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  is  carrying  this  measure  just  as  Lord  Cjvstlereagh 
carried  tho  union  in  Ireland,  lie  trails  a  member  hero  and  a  member 
there,  just  picking  up  votes  whenever  he  can  get  them;  and  yet  the  strongest 
reaaon  ever  given  for  tfaia  meaeare  was,  that  it  would  prevent  comiptio& 
by  the  government.  I  am  not  afiraid  of  tliie  undue  influence  of  the  govemo 
ment,  tecauie  I  believe  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  can  take  aagood  care 
of  her  interests,  even  with  only  eighty-four  members,  as  they  oould  with 
three  times  the  number.  I  (hink  also  that  I  could  not  vcte  for  thia  mea- 
aure  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  its  details.  Why,  sir,  to  think  that 
60,000  penons  in  one  place  are  to  have  six  members,  while  60,000  next  to 
them  are  to  have  but  three  merobefs!~there  must  be  some  strong  reaaon 
for  this  extraordinary  inconsistenqr.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  has  been 
cut  and  carved  in  all  directions,  without  any  regard  to  fairness  or  justice, 
just  U>  obtain  the  requisiter  number  of  votes  to  carry  the  measure.  I  know- 
that  tlie  inspector-general,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  dtme  wliat  ia  just 
and  ri^ht,  but  he  is  under  the  influence  of  men  to  whom  he  dare  not  say 
nay.  As  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  against  this  bill,  it  is  perhaps 
not  fair  that  I  should  refer  to  the  details,  but  there  is  one  great  reas-.u 
why  1  should  v  .  te  against  the  measure,  and  that  i.^  that  it  i«  not  n')w  t.» 
go  into  elTect.  Why  should  we  now  pass  a  biU  of  this  import  and  nature 
which  is  not  to  come  into  force  for  three  yeara  t  But  I  tell  the  inspector- 
general  that  he  dare  not,  according  to  the  constitution  xA  the  coontiy, 
carry  this  idea  into  ^ect  He  dare  not  continoe  the  praei&it  hooae  one 
moment  after  this  bill  comes  into  force.  Ton  not  only  declare  thai 
there  are  not  a  aufficient  number  of  representativea,  but  yon  dedare  by 
the  Fraoobiae  Bill  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  in  Upper 
Canada  who  are  not  represented,  but  who  ought  to  be  represented ;  and 
yet  yon  say  now,  after  dedaring  that  thmr  rights  exists,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  granted  for  three  years  to  come.   The  inspectcr^general  cannot 
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g|v«  tbii  AdviM  to  tlie  reprowntmtiy  of  the  Crown,  and  if  he  du€s  he  is 
unwortiiy  of  tlie  pliM  thai  he  holda.  If  he  ves  it,  it  will  not  be  received. 
Look  ftt  Ibe  Refona  BUI  io  EsglMid.  Th%t  wm  peeied  by  a  parlunnMit 
th«i  had  been  elected  only  one  yeer  before,  end  the  moment  it  was  paaeed 
Lotd  John  Rneeell  efflrmed  that  the  houM  could  not  continue  alter  it  had 
dedared  th»t  the  country  waa  not  properly  repreaented.  How  can  we 
legifliate  on  the  dergy  reeer?ea  unlil  another  houae  ia  aiaembled,  if  thia 
bin  paaaes  ?  A  great  fjuestion  like  this  cannot  be  left  to  be  decided  by  an 
accidental  majority.  We  can  legislate  npon  no  great  queaticn  after  we 
have  ourselves  declared  that  we  do  not  represent  the  country.  Do  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  mean  to  say  that  they  will  legislate  on  a  question 
affecting  the  rights  of  people  yet  unborn,  with  the  fag  end  of  a  parliament 
dishonotired  hy  its  own  confes  sions  of  incapacity.  I  have  only  one  thing 
more  to  bay,  and  that  is,  that  1  would  recommend  my  hon.  friend  the 
attorney-general  to  look  carefully  into  the  Union  Act  before  he  eonsouta  to 
allow  thui  hill  tu  pa^. 


APPENDIX  B. 

THE  UKIVEBSITY  BILL— 1853. 

Ov  the  lat  of  April,  Mr.  filbedonald  inflicted  a  memorable  caatigation 
on  Dr.  Bolph,  whcnn  he  charged,  and  not  without  good  reaaon,  whidi  waa 
plain  at  tiie  time,  and  proved  afterwarda,  with  having  a  paraonal  intereat 

in  the  object  sought  by  the  bill.    Mr.  Maodonald  said  ; 

If  there  ever  was  a  farce  iu  the  world  it  is  thia  proposed  university. 
Voii  exclude  all  law,  all  medicine,  all  religion,  and  what  have  you  left? 
This  bill  hajj  been  prepiiircU  to  meet  the  views  of  certain  gentlemen  in 
Toronto ;  it  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  Tiewa  of  the  hon.  commissioner 
<&  crown  1anda(hear,  hear);  it  haa  been  prepared  for  that  and  for  nothing 
elae.  A  gnat  national  achool  ia  to  be  deetroyed  by  thia  bill— a  noble 
endowment  fpr  a  great  national  inatitution  ia  to  be  broken  up ;  and  the 
manner  in  whidi  the  inapector  ganeral  apoke,  abowa  that  he  feek  thia.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  great  national  inatitution  in  which  the  quaUficationa  for 
every  profeaaion  are  to  be  obtained,  a  great  national  achool  to  which  aU 
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tlM  mbovdiiiate  ooUegM  am  to  look  up,  wlitt  wilt  bo  ilie  nao  tlus  xuA- 
venity  whidt  is  to  oxdude  all  prMtioftl  knowledge.  By  this  sebemo  we 
most  go  to  Osgoode  Hall  for  law,  to  tlie  ^gnat  institntion  of  the  commis- 
sioner  of  crown  lands  for  medicinei  and  to  Dr.  Charbonnel,  or  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  for  relation  (Hear,  hear).  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
endowment  is  to  be  frittered  away  for  no  pnzpoae.  For  no  porpoae  f  Tea, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  purpose— a  very  sinister  purpose.  Why,  sir,  instead 
of  one  (;reat  unireraily  a  national  institutit  ri,  we  are  to  have  a  lot  of  little 
institatious  where  people  can  learn  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and 
nothing  welL  Why  are  we  to  have  this  7  For,  as  I  have  said,  a  sinister 
ptirposc  ;  to  gratify  the  selfish  ends  and  the  personal  feelings  of  the  hon. 
commisaiou€r  of  crown  lauds. 

Hon.  Mr.  liolph  said  thai  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kini,'- 
ston  were  as  unfoumled  as  ihey  were  unworthy  of  tliat  hon.  member.  H  i-j 
he  descended  so  low  jus  in  liia  place  iu  parliament  to  make  iUBiTtions  so 
low  aa  those  he  had  juat  uttered  \  I  ask  him  what  he  mcana  by  those 
assertions  1  Has  he  a  right  to  say  that  I  stand  up  here  and  give  my  sup- 
port to  meastuMS  for  my  own  personal  advaatege  1  How  can  he  prostitute 
his  tslents  and  his  tongue  to  audi  cslnmny  7  Such  conduct  is  nnparlia> 
mentary,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  hon.  membwr  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, establishing  a  separate  medicsl  school  with  public  endowipont  than 
to  make  personal  attacks  on  me.  A  oniversity  teaches  nothing-^it  only 
etmf  era  degrees. 

Mr.  Macdonald  continued:— I  made  thoee  assertions  became  I  thought 
they  were  true  ;  ar>d  I  repeat  them,  becauiM  I  think  they  are  still  true ; 
and  because  I  think  them  true  I  cannot  retract  them.  And  I  beliere 
thAt  my  feeling  on  this  matter  is  the  general  feeling  of  Upper  Canada.  It 
is  known  in  U[>per  Canada,  it  ia  known  in  Toronto,  that  the  oommissioner 
of  crown  lands  has  coolly  and  deliberately  eacrificed,  to  gratify  his  own 
personal  fi  ehnga,  a  great  national  institution.  I  apologise  to  the  house  for 
anything  that  I  liave  said  that  may  have  been  unparliamentary  ;  but  I 
said  it  because  it  was  true.  I  shall  not  repeat  a^'ain  what  I  have  said, 
because  the  hon.  gentleman  says  it  is  not  parliamentary.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man seems  to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  what  a  university  is.  VVhy, 
sir,  if  I  know  anything  about  it,  I  nndwstaad  that  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  uniTorsity  is,  a  seat  of  learning  where  all  bmnohes  of  sdenoe 
are  taught.  They  might  remembw  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  were 
thousands  of  students  at  the  university  of  Oxford  before  a  single  college 
was  established.  Oolleges  are  merely  places  where  the  students  tak* 
shelter.  Th»  uniTerst^  lystem  means  a  great  Inatitution  where  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  together  and  study  under  the  ptofee- 
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•oiul  tifiAML  It  u  ao  in  SootUod^  it  u  so  in  GI«niMii7»  •▼oiywhera  in 
faofc  exoepi  in  Bnf^nid.  Upon  tins  vmy  qaoation  what  does  the  t«oent 
report  of  the  Qniveiuty  commiAsion  say  7  It  recomoMnda  tho  d<mig  away 
with  the  colleges,  and  restoring  to  the  university  the  power  and  diamtion 
of  regulating  the  whole  curriculum.  I  know  just  as  well  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber tho  differenco  between  a  cllnge  and  a  iinivorHity.  This  bill  proposes 
to  establish  what  the  imiveraity  commission  in  I'dl'I  ui  1  [  ropoaes  to  dises- 
tablish. This  bill  propfjses  to  do  away  with  the  university  and  restore 
the  colleges:  just  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  being  done  iu  Euglun  1.  By 
this  bill,  law  is  nothing,  medicine  is  nothinjf,  and  religion  is  a  lurce. 
it  leaves  nothing  but  mathematics  and  claasica.  Is  it  nut  known  every- 
where that  the  English  system  is  a  false  one,  and  that  they  should  return 
to  the  Oemuui  free^acholar  isTatem  t  Ja  not  tho  nport  of  the  commiaaion 
that  haa  boon  published,  atron^y  in  fwoax  of  doing  away  with  the  oollo- 
giato  ^tem  Mid  reatociug  the  uniTecaity  7  The  hon.  gentlonaii  aaya  tiut 
my  remarks  were  raah;  wall,  they  may  have  been  ao,  but  that  depends  on 
whether  they  were  true.  Doea  not  the  hon.  gentleman  know  that  he  haa 
bem  ehaiged  by  ereiy  profeaaional  brother  in  Toronto,  with  deatroying 
B  great  medical  school  to  advance  his  own'  aelfiah  porpnaea.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  charge  is  true  for  that  would  be  unparliamentary;  but  does  he 
not  know  that  he  has  been  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  for  doing 
so  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  may  have  found  that  another  school  protected 
by  the  government  interfered  with  his  own.  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  sch  >♦>!  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  bnt  1  mean  to  any  tliis,  that  while  it 
flnnrisheii  oij  Weil  uudtjr  his  own  iininediiite  patn^nage,  there  was  no  reason 
why  thf  colli-ge  school  should  be  destroyed ;  there  was  no  reason  for  it  at 
alL  it  IS  since  thtkt  hon.  gentleman  has  nut  been  able  to  attend  to  it 
that  the  gr^ovil  hum  been  diaeovwred.  The  hon.  gentleman  ameeia  nt  my 
cemarka  about  the  philoaophy  of  law,  bat  I  tell  him  that  law  ia  a  adenoe, 
and  the  fwastioe  and  philoaophy  of  law  are  the  aame  tbii^;,  and  muat  be 
taught  together.  Ia  that  doctrine  not  hud  down  by  Blaokatona  in  evecy 
line  of  hia  immortal  Oommentariea.  Moral  law  ia  a  moral  aoienoe,  but 
dvil  law  ia  that  which  protecta  one  man  from  ano&er,  and  one  man*a  pro* 
perty  from  another,  ^lat  ia  law  in  the  aenae  in  which  thia  bill  meana,  and 
in  that  aenae  the  philosophy  of  law  and  the  practice  of  the  law  are  the 
aame.  I  regret  that  (  have  be  on  compelled  to  go  into  this  discussion  ;  I 
tegrat  it  exceedingly:  but  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  this  bill  was 
prepared  solely  with  tho  view  of  d  )ing  away  with  a  certain  school  of  modi- 
cine  in  Toronto.  If  I  am  mt3tHkt.'n,  1  have  do  le  wrong  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  crown  lands  and  hia  colk-agues;  and  if  it  be  not  as  I  have  stated, 
I  can  only  say  that  my  error  is  participated  in  by  every  educated  man  in 
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Upp«r  Oftiukdft.  Tliera  ti  a  tAtong  feeling  in  Upper  Cwed*  OtttJi  thee* 
gmt  bfanohet  of  leanung  ere  ezdnded  frooi  the  nnivenity,  not  from  aoj 
deeire  for  Uw  pnblis  good,  but  from  pnrelj  penonel  motive!. 


APPENDIX  C. 

TEMPEBAKCE  BILL~1853. 

As  early  as  LS.")],  the  advocates  of  virtMe,  whether-ycu-liko-it-or-nr>, 
induced  a  certain  member  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  Canadian  legislature, 
to  restrain  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  promote  temperance.  Mr. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  who  did  not  believe  tbet  legiaUticm  ought  to  teke 
the  piece  of  Christian  pereeTerence,  end  that «  men  or  »  women  to  get  to 
heeven,  cannot  be  helped  there  bj  the  law  of  the  hnd,  unoe  heeven  it  th* 
sewetd  only  of  thoae  who  fight  the  good  fight  end  eonquer,  end  atnoe,  if 
there  wee  no  tempte^on  there  oould  be  no  strife,  and  hence  no  glory  end 
no  heaven,  opposed  the  bill  in  the  following  speech,  which  as  will  be  seen 
is  replete  with  searching  loyic,  through  which  there  is  an  uudorcurrent  of 
stinging  sarcjisni.    Say  the  newspapers  «  f  tl\e  time: 

Hon.  J.  A.MaodoiiaM  ritlinilod  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  memhpr  for 
Lincoln,  who  looked  (^n  ardeui  Bj.inta  .-is  a  poison;  and  a'though  he  wuald 
not  have  it  here  for  liimHflf.  would  send  it  abntad  to  ji.  isi  n  his  friends, 
or  else  would  have  it  all  ilnmk  up  in  the  next  eighteen  niontlis.  Tins  bill 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  excise  altogether ;  and  the  stran^t  feature 
wes»  thet  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  introduced  it,  end  wanted  to  make 
it  almost  a  crime  to  manufaotare  epirite  at  all,  came  down  with  the  budget. 
Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln,  a  minister  responsible  for  that  bud* 
get,  wanted  to  introduce  laws  repeeling  license,  except  in  relatkm 
to  the  dnties  on  distilleries  (Hear,  heer).  How  could  that  hon.  gentleman 
come  forward  and  propoee  tiiat  ell  exdse  duties  in  Upper  Canada  should 
be  lepeeled,  except  the  duty  on  whiskey  ?  He  preeerved  those  dntiea 
where  he  really  advocated  their  existence,  for  the  meet  mean  purpose, 
namely,  that  of  augmentation  oi  the  revenue ;  ttol  eppeared  palpably 
from  the  coarse  which  that  hon.  gentlemen  hed  puxeued  |  bat  he  would 
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tmk,  did  he  not  atato,  whan  he  introduced  his  bill,  that  the  qaetiion  was 
one  far  abore  pecanUij  oolUuderatiiHU  2  When  the  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  said  that  it  was  a  revenne  question,  the  hon.  inspector-general 
aaid  that  the  hon.  member  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  stateinfut ;  fur  that  the  welfare  of  tho  count r\  depeBded 
upon  the  carryin;,'  of  the  bill  ;  but  lie  brings  lurward  a  meiisure  by  which 
he  wishes  to  wipe  n\\:iy  exciae  duties,  and  still  preserve  his  distillery 
duties;  and  for  what  pvirpode  ?  For  the  sake  of  about  £10,001).  What  is 
the  effect  of  this  measure  ?  To  prohibit  not  only  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
but  the  UM  ol  any  liqwns  that  will  intoidaiite.  Wine  was  one  of  thoae 
ii<luora  [at  least  h*  waa  told  lo  sad  he  believed  it  was],  and  yet  that  hon. 
g^Ueman  aooording  to  his  niflMiiie  wiahed  to  make  wine  eheaper  to 
everybody,  ao  that  the  man  who  formerly  paid  Sa.  for  a  bottle  of  Hedeira, 
should  be  enabled  to  get  it  now  for  6d.*  Now,  he  would  aak  the  hon.  in- 
Bpeotorwgeneral  whether  the  measure  for  altering  the  dnttes  on  wine  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  redhcing  its  price  in  the  market?  Undoubtedly  it  was* 
But  there  was  a  contradiction— there  had  been  a  total  desertion  of  the 
great  principles  of  reaponaible  government  by  the  miuistiy  of  the  day.  It 
was  just  like  those  gentlemen,  who  declared  that  they  never  belonged  to 
temperance  societies,  thit  the  only  grounds  of  justice  they  brought  forward 
for  advocating  the  measure  in  the  house,  were,  that  in  their  little  miser- 
able municipalities,  ther*.*  were  a  lot  of  mt  n  who  joined  together  upon 
this  question.  Those  hon.  gentlemen  were  therefore  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  own  jirinciples  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  siipport  of  that  kind.  He 
held  that  tiio  policy  of  the  govern:aeut  was  bad.  The  ijispector-general 
ooxild  no  more  legislate  a  man  to  be  sober  than  to  be  religious ;  but  witli 
sH  those  resolutions  of  his,  he  would  say  that  in  order  to  ruse  a  man,  the 
inflnenoe  must  prooeed  from  the  action  of  man  npon  man,  and  not  by  the 
operation  of  n  statute.  It  is  only  by  the  foroe  of  public  opinion,  and  by 
the  foroe  of  the  public  mind  being  durccted  and  laid  on  aa  it  had  been  in 
England,  Ireland  and  the  United  States,  against  a  particnlar  vice,  weak- 
ness and  fmuy,  that  you  can  aucoeed.  The  moment  you  trust  to  the  law, 
that  moment  yonr  exertions  cease.  He  would  take  one  instance  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  hia  assertion.  When  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend,  Sir 
Allan  MacNab  was  a  young  man,  and  in  His  Majesty's  service,  what  was 
the  law  in  relation  to  duelling  ?  If  the  one  felt  his  honour  injured,  or 
himself  insulted,  he  would  send  a  challenge  ;  the  parties  went  out,  and 
they  nii'.'ht  shoot  one  anc^ther.  13ut  what  was  the  consequences,  if  one 
party  did  shoot  the  other  and  left  him  weltering  in  hia  blood,  leaving  a 

*  This  li  svldnitty  a  dttalaks  ol  tht  reporter* 
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family  behind  him:  what  did  the  lanr  deditre?  It  declared  that  the  man 
•hould  be  hanged  by  the  r  eck  wv.^W  he  was  dead.  DiJ  the  existence  of 
that  law  prevent  the  crime  of  dnellmt^'  ?  Xo  Hovr  was  it  now?  Duelling  i» 
considered  out  of  date;  the  fashinn  has  gnne  out;  public  opinion  has 
•declared  ai^'ainnt  it.  A  man  non-  wlio  has  had  two  aflfaira  in  hia  life  ib 
"Considered  no  longer  within  the  p  ile  of  civilized  society.  The  fact  of  tho 
tuatter  is,  that  public  opinion  ia  strongly  against  such  wicked  couteatii,  aoid 
tlierefure  the  custom  has  almost  ceased  perforce  the  opinion  of  Mdetj. 
Read  tbe  memtMuft  of  tba  last  dz  yeart  about  tlifl  people  in  Treland.  Tliay 
had  a  duty  on  apirlta  whidi  almoat  rende-rvd  it  prohibitory— they  oonld 
tt«t  get  it  legally,  and  what  waa  the  oonieqnence  t  I  would  aak  whether 
■the  bottle  of  whiakey  was  not  as  before  present  at  the  wakee  night  after 
vight  f  What  was  the  law  theve  ?  When  Father  Mathew  went  there,  he 
^d  not  go  with  the  Main  liquor  Law  in  his  hand ;  he  prefsiled  upun 
them  by  that  moral  snasion  stronger  than  all  the  legislation  e^er  de- 
▼iaed  by  human  brain,  an  l  wroui^ht  iuto  acts  of  parliament,  and  pro* 
<daced  a  moral  revolution  which  all  the  King's  laws  and  all  the  King'a 
troops  for  thela<)t  hundred  of  years  were  nna'de  to  obtain.  Why  endeav- 
•our  to  make  peoplo  feel  oppressed,  injured,  an  1  irritated  by  a  measure 
tried  i<»r  numl)L'rlea-»  moral  purposes  aire  uly,  and  as  often  proven  futile  1 
I  hope  this  bill  will  be  thrown  out,  and  that  the  house  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  there  onylit  to  l>e  an  absurd  law  liki-  this,  an  oppressive  law 
like  this,  and  i  futile  law  like  this  ;  for  it  ha?  been  jiroved  by  every  gen- 
tleman who  spoke,  even  by  the  advocates  of  it,  that  so  valueless  a  law  aji 
that  could  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  hon.  member  for  Kent  (who  had 
made,  he  thought,  the  atrongest  speedt  against  it)  said  that  any  law  intro- 
4ttoed  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  not  pr^iared  for  it  was  *  futile 
law,  and  he  said,  "  put  it  off  till  1863." 

Mr.  Biiowii,^no,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken.  Be  smd,  that  for 
luB  own  part  he  wonld  like  to  hare  heard  from  the  special  eommittee  dear 
'eridenee  as  to  the  atate  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  question,  for  he  eon> 
«idered  that  the  bill  should  not  be  put  into  operation  until  public  opinion 
was  clearly  in  favour  of  it.  He  was  quite  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill  now 
with  tiie  proviso  that  it  should  oome  into  force  upon  the  first  of  January, 
it855 

Mr.  MArnriNA'  T*  r-'suniod,  in  inclusion  :  Then  he  saw  that  the  hon. 
■tucnibcr  for  Kent  w;is  of  the  same  opinion  rv^  the  hon.  member  for  Lin- 
coln, i*>  have  the  stock  already  in  hand  drai  k  u  >  first.  He  thought  that 
it  w<.)uld  be  doing  a  great  injury  to  the  coimminity  to  pass  this  bill,  and 
he  should  therefore  rote  against  the  second  reading  of  it. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

COHPBNSATZON  TO  SEIGKEUBS. 

Mr.  Mftcdonald  at  this  time  did  not  holierc  that  compeTisation  ought  to 
be  made  to  adgnemt  out  of  tbe  f uode  of  Upper  Canada.  We  gire  the 
reaolntiona  offered  by  the  goveminent,  and  the  anieiidine&te  and  tlie  ipeech 
of  Mr.  Macdonald: 

1.  J2eipl«€tf— That  it  is  expedient  to  appropriate  fur  the  payment  of  the 
indenmity  to  be  awarded  to  leignioia,  and  other  expeniee  to  be  inoarred 
onder  the  bill  to  define  nigniorial  i^hte  and  to  fadliiate  the  redemption 
thereof yaiom  equal  to  that  coming  into  the  cooaolidated  retrenne  fond  of  this 
province  from  the  following  Lower  Canadian  tonroea  of  revenue,  that  ie  to 
eay:  From  QtUnt,  and  other  dues  which  are  now  or  hereafter  thaU  become 
payable  to  the  crown  in  or  upon  the  seigniories  in  Lower  Canada,  of  whidi 
the  crown  ia the  idgneur  dominant,  as  well ae  from  all  arrears  of  snch  dues: 
From  the  rerenties  of  the  seigniory  of  Lauzon,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tale 
of  any  part  of  the  said  seigniory  which  may  Tioreafter  ho  sold,  and  all  arrears 
of  snch  revenues:  From  all  moneys  ariaiii^  from  aucti  ti  dnties  and  auction- 
eers' licenses  in  Lower  Canada:  From  all  moneys  arising  in  Lower  Canada 
from  licenses  to  sell  spirituous,  vinous  or  fermented  liquors  by  retail  in 
places  otlior  than  places  of  public  entertainment,  commonly  colled  shop  or 
store  licuuaus. 

2.  Resol red  —That  it  is  expedient  that  the  sums  required  to  pay  the  said 
indemnity  and  expenses,  be  raised  by  debentures  to  be  lieued  under  the 
authority  of  the  gOTemoT'lnoeoattoti,  and  chargeable  on  the  oonsolidated 
revenue  fund;  but  that  separate  accounts  be  kept  of  the  moneys  coming 
into  the  said  consolidated  revenue  fund  from  the  several  Lower  Canadian 
aouroee  of  revenue  aforesaid;  and  that  if  the  snms  payable  out  of  the  oon- 
solidated revenue  fund  for  the  pdndpal  and  interest  of  such  debentures, 
shall  exceed  the  amount  arising  from  the  several  sources  of  revenue  men> 
tioned  in  the  preceding  resolution,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  be 
expedient  to  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  such  excess  for  some  local  purpose 
or  purposes  iti  Upper  Canada. 

To  the  first  res'tlution,  Mr.  Macdonald  moved  in  amondmont:  "That  it 
U  inexpedient  and  unjnst  to  the  tax -payers  of  Canada  to  appropriate  any 
portion  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  this  province  to  the  payment  of  the 
iudemnity  to  be  awarded  to  the  seigniors  of  Lower  Canada,  inasmuch  aa 
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the  proposed  legUlstion  under  the  bill  as  now  framed,  ia  of  local  intefioit 
only,  and  stich  indemnilj  alioald  be  piid  bj  UiApaitiMimmedutely  b«n«> 

fited  thereby." 

To  the  second  :  **  That  it  is  inexpedient  anrl  unjust  to  the  people  of 
Canada  to  chnri^o  tho  consolidated  revenue  fnnd  of  the  whule  province 
with  tho  payni«  lit  <-f  any  portion  of  the  8ai<l  rndeinnity  to  scimiiinrs,  and 
that  such  indemnity  should  be  paid  by  tliat  section  ot  the  Province  im- 
mediately benefited  by  the  ; n  i  i<sud  measure." 

And  again,  in  amendment  to  the  same  resolution,  "  That  the  proposition 
to  pledge  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  said  indem- 
uity,  or  any  portion  thereof,  end  thereby  to  increiic  the  provincial  debt  and 
tucetieii  to  an  nnknoim  end  unlimited  emoont,  is  improper,  unpreoedMAed 
end  deagwoos;  that  it  deprivee  thishooie  of  the  necemiy  check  orer  the 
public  expenditure  and  the  public  burdens;  and  that  tiua  hooae  will  fail 
in  ita  duty  to  the  peo]^  of  Canada  if  it  aaaenti  to  anj  audi  proportion.'* 
In  propoaing  thia  amendment,  he  went  on  to  say  that  it  waa  a  moat  utt« 
precedented  course  that  was  now  proposed  by  the  government  with  regard 
to  this  matter.    That  the  legislature  of  this  country,  who  are  the  guard- 
ians of  the  public  purse,  should  be  called  on  to  impose  upon  the  people 
and  their  children  a  burden  tho  amount  of  which  they  did  not  know,  waa 
a  most  objectionable  and  as  well  aa  inconsistent  course  of  prf)cednre.  They 
had  no  security  whatever  tliat  the  amount  they  were  now  ctilled  upon  to 
secure  for  tiiis  purpose  niiyht  n  jt  l)e  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or 
that  it  miglit  not  be  twice  an  mucli  as  that  sum.    He  would  ask  tlie  iri- 
Rpectur-geaeriil  if  he  could  tiuU  a  precWeiit  for  the  course  he  now  pro- 
posed.   It  was  true  that  a  vote  of  oredit  had  been  given  on  one  occasion, 
but  that  waa  under  extreme  oirenmatancaa,  and  forone  year  only.  Again, 
thoy  had  undertaken  great  pablio  worka  to  adTance  the  matatial  inteteata 
of  the  country,  and  how  could  they  go  on  with  their  undertakingB  with  a 
burden  of  thia  kind  upon  their  rdouroea,  the  amount  of  which  couhl  not 
be  told,  which  the  government  themeelTea  did  not  know,  and  which  they 
•aid  they  could  not  find  out   The  hon.  gMitleman  then  went  on  to  allude 
to  the  slavery  question  in  England,  which  he  contended  waa  aaalogoua  to 
this.   When  it  waa  proposed  to  indemnify  the  alave-ownfln  for  their  pio> 
perty,  the  government  did  not  ask  parliament  to  pledge  the  revenues  of 
the  country  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  the  secretary  of  the  colonies. 
Lord  Stanley,  eanio  down  with  minute  and  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the 
value  of  each  slave,  and  an  exact  estimate  of  the  sum  required.    The  in- 
spector-general should  Ii.ivL'  d"no  the  same  in  thia  case.     He  should  have 
formed  an  estimato  of  the  am«-unt  required  for  ever}'  sei<,'niory,  and  tJi.-u 
come  down  with  an  exact  statement  of  the  whole  sum  that  would  bo  re- 
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qntred.  A  finanoe  mtniitor  in  Englaad  would  be  Uuglidd  at  if  ho  |nopond 
to  tax  tlio  people  tta  an  unlimited  amovnl;  end  then  nhnt  n  iniMmble 

proposition  was  this  thnt  waa  hud  down  in  these  resolutions.  Two-thirde- 
of  the  who!e  taxation  of  the  countiy  is  paid  by  the  people  of  Upper  Can- 
ada,  and  here  they  talk  of  taking  a  certain  amount  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  Lower  Canada,  and  then  remunerating  Upper  Can- 
ada by  paying  her  a  similar  sum  out  of  her  own  resources.    The  govorn- 
nient  have  already  refused  t<<  reduce  the  ctistoins  duties  on  account  of  tho^ 
present  burden  arising  from  the  public  works,  and  yet  they  af*k  us  to  take 
on  ourselves  another  burden  the  amount  of  which  they  do  nut  know;  and 
as  far  as  the  remuneration  to  Upper  Canada  is  concerned,  it  just  amounts 
to  telling  her  to  tax  herself  for  her  own  benefit.    He  thought  it  very  ex- 
tiaordiuBTy  that  the  people  of  Upper  Caned*  end  tlie  eeetem  townehipn 
should  be  taxed  to  eettle  the  diffiwencei  between  eeignioni  and  eensitMraa 
in  Lower  CSanada.   It  was  as  much  as  aajing  that  Upper  Canada  ahonld 
be  bribed  with  her  own  money.   The  propoeition  wae  to  be  laughed  at, 
and  he  veiy  much  qneetioned  whether  even  the  hon.  inepectorogMieral 
could  be  serious  in  proposing  that  the  house  should  content  to  theee  reeo- 
lutions.    What  in  the  world  had  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  ae  a  whol» 
to  do  with  this  question  7    He  would  ask  upon  what  principle  it  was  that 
the  House  could  be  called  upon  to  vote  such  resolutions  ?    The  hill  of  the 
aftorney-general-east  did  not  propose  to  do  away  witli  tho  seigniorial  ten- 
ure, but  would  only  have  the  effect  of  pcrpettiating  it,  which  made  tho 
proposition  to  pay  indemnity  otit  of  th<'  cdnsolidated  revenue  the  rnoro 
absurd.    If  the  tenure  were     bu  done  away  with, some  expediency  might- 
be  urged  for  these  resolutions. 


APPENDIX  E. 

"STEEPED  TO  THE  LIPS  IN  INFAMY." 

Daring  ^  debate  on  the  addceiSy  in  1834,  Mr.  Maedonald  made  ^ 
tfta^ing  attack  npon  the  ministry,  and  hti  apeech  f uniiahes  excerpta,  re- 
presenting  aome  of  the  moat  acrid  ntterancea  ever  delivered  by  a  Canadian 
publie  man.  It  ia  not  neoeasaty  to  aay  hera  that  the  oocaaion  ga?e  war* 
rant  to  the  language  employed. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macdonald,  say  the  newspapers,  remarked  that  it  was  a i 
what  strange  circumstance  that  Dr.  Rolph  had  not  read  with  that  accuracy 
which  might  liave  been  expected  of  one  rondiug  from  n  printed  document. 
The  L'x'racta,  it  a})peared,  had  not  been  correctly  read,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent  had  happened  to  detect  what  was  of  coiirae  an  unintentional 
mistake.  Mr.  Macdonald  then  explained  the  course  he  had  uken  last 
session  when  the  bills  for  increasing  the  representation  and  extending  the 
«Iective  franchise  were  before  tlie  house.  When  those  bills  were  intro* 
•duced,  he  had  opposed  them  on  the  ground  that  the  present  parliamenl 
fairly  represented  tbft  people,  and  tliet  et  the  oommenoement  of  its  ezi^ 
«nce  it  ought  not  to  pass  meuRucee  whieh  seemed  to  invdve  the  edmission 
that  it  did  not  thus  fsirlj  represent  the  people.  The  govenunent,  how- 
ever, strenuously  msintained  that  thej  iuTodved  no  such  admission,  and 
4hat  the  house,  during  the  whde  period  of  its  ezistenee,  retained  the 
right  to  legislate  upon  any  and  ereiy  subjeot  So  soon  as  the  roproeon- 
tation  and  bmnchise  bills  were  read  a  second  timOi  the  solemn  declaration 
was  thereby  made,  which  was  quite  as  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  the 
house  as  if  the  bills  had  then  received  the  royal  assent,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals  were  excluded  frc^ni  iho  right  of  voting  who  ought  to  be 
admitted.  But  they  all  knew  that  after  this  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  legislation  had  been  brought  before  the  house  and  were  now 
the  law  ul  the  land.  This  very  question  which  they  were  now  discussing 
was  one  of  these,  and  night  after  night  and  week  after  week  the  attomey- 
'geueral  pressed  the  seiguorial  bill  on  the  aituniion  of  the  house.  But  now 
they  said  this  house  was  incompetent  to  deal  with  that  and  similar  qut^- 
tions!  He  (Ur.  Haodonald)  tocdc  up  last  session  a  strong  position  against 
the  passing  of  the  f  ranehise  billj  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prematoie  to 
ask  members  of  the  house  at  once  to  direst  themselree  of  all  their  rights 
nnd  privileges,  but  the  hon.  inspector^general  stated  over  and  over  egsin 
that  the  passsge  of  the  bill  involved  no  sudi  neoessity.  And  the  very  Iset 
«ct  or  the  government  last  session  was  advising  his  excellen<7  to  give  the 
royal  iissmt  to  that  bill,  the  first  clause  of  which  provided  that^here 
should  be  no  alteration  in  the  franchise  till  the  1st  of  January,  1866. 
Could  they  have  meant  then,  on  the  Buppoaition  that  the  present  pariia> 
ment  had  declared  itself  incompetent,  that  there  wan  to  bt*  no  real  legis* 
iation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  till  the  Ist  of  Januarj',  185.5  ?  He 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  believed  then  that  this  house  did  represent  the  feelin^^s 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  h«  ha.s  believed  so  still,  and  he  felt  quite 
competent  to  vote  on  any  and  every  question  that  in  any  way  affected  the 
interests  of  the  ])Cople  of  Canada.  He  must  say  that  he  was  surprined  at 
tiie  announcement  made  by  the  hon.  inspector-general  at  the  opening  of 
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the  bouse  ithdnj.  It  ezoeeded  any  Hi^'hti^  of  daring  ever  before  attempted, 
eTeo  by  that  hon.  gct>tleiii.\n  himself.    He  might       well  at  once,  like 
OlomwAll,  have  ordered  that  baiibln      >tnting  to  the  mace  J  to  be  taken 
away,  as  to  come  down  nnd  tell  them,  forsooth,  thnt  they,  a  free  parlia- 
ment, representing  a  free  people,  were  only  to  be  allowed  to  pass  two  f>r 
t'lree  measures,  which  he  named.    Mr.  Macdonald  then  alluded  to  th» 
changes  of  corruption  which  liiul  been  brnn;j;ht  a;^ainst  the  {jovernment. 
He  kiiL'W  a  i^reat  many  reformers  in  his  pai  L  of  the  country,  and  they  weie 
continually  saying  to  him,  Any  iroveruiucut,  any  change,  aiiythiug  tu  get 
rid  of  the  rampant  corruption  going  on  in  this  ooantry.  It  was  well  knovn 
thittbe  spAtm.  of  tlMfinMnt  govenuiMnthid  been  thai  of  «  most  fampant 
«orniptioD,  and  appesUiig  to  the  most  ■otdid  and  baaest  motiYea  of  men. 
Id  evety  part  of  the  oountxy  tbeir  money  waa  for  nae,  and  officea  were  offered 
m  retnm  for  inflnence  brought  to  their  aid.  Bven  the  poatmaater-general 
had  oaid  at  Perth|  in  referenoe  to  the  pnrohaaa  of  aome  goTernment  pro- 
perty by  membera  of  the  goveronMot,  that  there  had  been  a  job  perpe- 
trated by  hia  ooll^^ee,  with  whom  he  (Mmtiniied  to  ait  at  tiie  aame  table 
— that  their  condoet  in  that  matter  had  been  anoh  aa  he  conld  not  approve 
of.    Now  a  government  should  be  free  even  from  suspioion,  and  should 
feel  a  stain  on  their  escu^-i  pnn  like  a  wound  on  their  person.  Especially 
sho\ild  they  keep  their  hands  clear  of  any  speculations  in  government  pro- 
perty.   The  ijreat  Mr.  Pitt  matle  it  a  rule  to  leave  all  attacks  on  his  char- 
acter and  imputations  on  his  motives  unan.swered  ;  \<nt  once  lie  dejiarted 
from  this  rule.    It  was  wlien  he  waa  accuseti,  in  a  public  new.sjiaper,  of 
haviny  made  a  purchase  in  the  funds.    When  this  accusation  w:is  maiie, 
he  at  once  handed  the  matter  to  the  attorney- general,  to  bring  the  party 
publishing  the  paper  to  oondij^  punishment  for  the  foul  and  nnfonn'led 
slander.   Had  the  members  of  our  adminiatration  been  equally  sensitive 
on  account  of  diargea  far  mora  aerioiu  ?  Had  they  dared,  for  example,  to 
bring  an  aotton  againat  the  newspaper  whidi  pnbliahed  the  report  of  the 
apeech  of  their  hon.  onUeague,  the  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron,  at  Perth  t  Bui 
ho  woold  not  any  longer  apeak  of  Pittb '  They  had  Walpolea  in  the  8dnia> 
try,  not  Pitts  ;  the  gOTerament  was  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  infamy  ; 
ih»f  were  tainted  with  corruption,  collectively  and  individually,  both  in 
their  public  and  private  characters.    All  honour  had  gone  from  them,  and 
all  loyalty  even  to  one  another  ;  and  the  only  V^ond  to  wtiich  thov  wore 
held  toiicther  ihiw  was  the  bond  of  conimon  plunder.     It  was  time  that  an 
end  nhonld  be  put  to  this  system  of  corruption,  which  wa»  tUsyraciay  Uan- 
1a  more  than  any  colony  which  Great  Britaiu  iiad  uver  nad  unUor  her 
vang 
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APPENDIX  F. 

.  COLONIAL  UNION. 

After  the  unit  n  delegates  had  ended  their  visit  at  ClmrlottMown,  they 
proceeded  to  Halifax,  aiid  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  diuiog  k&U  of  the 
^'Halifax  Hotel/'  Hon.  Dr.  Tupper  in  the  chftir,  Hon.  Juhn  A.  Maodo2wld» 
In  reply  to  the  (OMt,    Cokmul  Union,"  row  and  Mid: — 

Afy  friendi  and  ooUetgiMft,  Ueitn.  Gbrliev  and  Brown,  hvn  retuznod 

their  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  GmuwUius  for  the  kindneaa  bMtowod  upoa 
ut}  and  I  ahall  iherafore  not  i»y  one  word  on  that  8ubject|  bat  ■hall  tp- 
prcMch  the  question  more  immediately  before  ua.    1  must  confess  to  yoQ, 
sir,  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  approach  it  with  the  deepest  emotion. 
The  qncstion  of  "  Colonial  Union  "  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  it  dwarfs 
■every  other  question  on  tliis  portion  "f  the  C"ntiTHMit.     It  absorbs  everj- 
idea  as  fur  iiss  1  am  concerned.    For  tweu  y  long  years  1  liave  been  dra^> 
ging  myself  through  the  dreary  waste  cf  colonial  politics.    I  thought  taere 
vas  no  end,  nothing  worthy  of  ambition;  but  now  1  see  something  which 
is  well  worthy  of  all  I  have  suffored  in  the  cause  of  my  Utile  country.  This 
^aettioa  hu  now  annmed  a  poaition  that  domanda  and  oommuids  the 
Attention  of  all  the  eoloniea  of  British  America.   There  majr  bi»  obatme- 
tiona,  loeal  diffioalties  may  aariae,  diaputea  may  ooenr,  local  jealooaias  may 
interrene,  hot  it  mattera  not— the  wheel  is  now  revolving,  and  we  are  only 
the  fly  on  the  wheel,  we  cannot  delay  it—the  union  of  the  colonies  of  Bri- 
tiBh  America,  under  one  aovereign,  is  a  fixed  fact.   (Oheera.)  Sir,  thia 
meeting  in  Halifax  will  be  ever  remembered  in  the  history  of  British 
America,  fur  here  the  delegates  from  the  sevcml  provinces  had  the  firat 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments.    We  have  been  unable  to  an 
Bounce  them  before ;  but  now  let  mo  say  that  we  have  arrived  unanimously 
at  the  opinion  that  the  union  of  the  provinces  is  for  the  advantage  of  all, 
and  that  tlie  only  question  that  rem!\ins  to  be  settletl  is,  whether  thai 
union  can  be  arranged  with  a  due  reL,':ird  to  Boctional  and  local  interfst* 
1  have  no  donbt  that  such  an  arraug-'iucnt  can  be  etFectod,  that  e\oiy 
difficulty  will  be  foiind  susceptible  of  .solution,  and  that  the  great  projeoi 
will  be  Buccusjifully  and  happily  realized.     What  were  we  before  thia 
question  was  brought  before  the  public  miud  i    Here  we  were  in  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  nation— of  one  that  has  •  developed  ila  mill 
tary  power  in  a  most  marveUoua  degree— connected  by  uae  lie  only, 
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that  of  MmnMm  allcgMiiMb  True  it  wm  we  were  etotce  of  one  eoreieisn, 
we  all  peid  allegnnoe  to  the  greet  oeat^  euthoriiy}  bat  e»  iw  ae  ounelTee 
wexe  ooQcenied  there  wm  no  politieal  eocneoHon,  end  we  were  at  wide 
epert  m  Britiah  America  is  from  Anatralie.   We  had  only  the  mere  aonti- 

mcnt  of  a  comaum  ellegiance,  and  wa  were  liable,  in  case  England  and  the 
United  Stetea  were  pleased  to  diOur,  to  be  cut  off,  one  by  one,  not  having 
any  common  means  of  defence.    I  beheve  we  shall  have  at  length  an  or- 
ganization that  will  enable  ns  to  be  a  nation  and  protect  oursolvca  as  we 
should.    Look  at  the  gallant  defence  that  is  beint'  niado  hy  the  S  lUihern 
Republic — at  this  momeut  they  have  not  much  more  than  four  laiUionH  of 
men — not  much  exceeding  our  <  \s  'i  jumibera — yet  what  a  brave  tight  they 
have  made,  notwithstanding  tiie  stern  bravery  of  the  New  Englandor,  or  the 
tierce  dan  of  the  Irishman.  (Cheers.)  We  are  now,  I  say,  nearly  four  mil- 
liou  of  inhtliitantB,  and  in  the  next  deoennia!  period  of  taking  the  eeuua, 
pethepa  we  ahell  have  eight  milHona  of  people,  able  to  defend  their  ooun- 
tij  a^dnat  all  eomera.  (Cbeen.)  Bnt  we  muat  have  one  oommon  oigan- 
ization— one  poliCiGal  government  It  haa  been,  aaid  that  the  United 
8tatea  government  ia  a  USXven*   X  don't  go  ao  far.   On  the  eontrary,  I 
eonaider  it  a  marvdlona  ezhibitiMk  of  human  wiadom.    It  waa  aa  peifeet 
aa  hnman  wiadom  oonld  make  it,  and  under  it  the  American  States  greatly 
^ospered  until  very  recently;  but  being  the  work  of  men  it  had  ita  defeota, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  take  advantage  by  experience,  and  endeavour  to  see  if 
we  cannot  arrive  by  careful  study  at  such  a  plan  as  will  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  our  neighbours.    In  the  tirst  place,  we  know  that  every  individual  state 
was  an  individual  sovereignty — that  each  had  ita  own  army  and  navy  and 
political  organization — and  when  thoy  formed  themselves  into  a  conftMler- 
ation  they  only  gave  the  central  authority  certain  specific  pow«rs,  reserv- 
ing to  the  individual  states  all  the  other  rights  ajipertaining  to  sovereign 
powers.    The  dangers  tlutt  luavc  ansen  from  this  system  we  will  avuid  if 
we  can  agree  upon  forming  a  strong  central  government — a  great  central 
legislature— a  conatitution  for  a  nnion  whioh  wiU  have  all  the  rights  of 
eovereignty  except  thoae  that  are  given  to  tiie  local  govemmmitB.  Then 
we  ahall  have  taken  a  great  atep  in  advance  of  the  American  republic.  If 
we  can  only  attain  that  objeot'-a  vigorona  gtmeral  gavemment — we  ahall 
not  be  Kew  Bronawiokera,  nor  Nova  Scotiana,  nor  Oanadlana,  but  firitiah 
Americana,  under  the  away  of  tiie  Britiah  aovweign.  In  diacuaaing  tiie 
queation  of  colonial  union,  we  must  conaider  what  ia  deairable  and  prac- 
ticable; wo  must  consult  local  projudices  and  aspirations.    It  is  our  desire 
to  do  ao.   I  hope  that  we  will  be  enabled  to  work  out  a  conatitution  that 
will  have  a  shvng  central  government,  able  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance 
to  any  foe  whatever,  and  at  the  aame  time  will  preaerve  for  each  province 
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its  own  identity— and  will  protect  eveiy  local  ambition  ;  and  if  WVCWnoi 
do  this,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  object  we  hare  now  in  view. 
In  the  conference  we  have  had,  we  have  been  united  as  one  man— there 
was  no  difference  of  feclin;^— no  aectioTiil  prejudicL-s  ur  seltishness  exb.ib- 
ited  by  any  one; — we  all  approached  the  subject  feeling  its  importance — 
f»  Hliii^  tliat  in  uur  hands  were  the  destinies  of  a  nation  ;  and  that  great 
would  our  am  and  aiiame  if  any  d;il'droub  motives  had  intorrened  t<> 
prevent  us  carrying  out  the  noble  object  of  founding  a  gruat  lii  Uuh  iiiuu- 
orchy,  in  cooneoiioa  with  the  British  empire,  and  under  the  Britiab  Queen. 
(Cheers. )  Thill  then  we  difBenltiee  in  the  way  would  be  foUy  for  me  to 
den  J ,  ihiU  there  are  important  qneationa  to  be  eottled  before  the  project 
ean  be  ooniummated  ia  obvione;  but  what  great  tubjeot  that  hae  ever  afc> 
tracted  the  attention  of  mankind  hae  not  been  fraught  with  di^enltiee  t 
We  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  poeition  in  which  we  hare  been  plaoed  by 
the  people,  if  we  did  not  meet  and  overoome  theie  ofaataelee.  I  will  not 
continne  to  detain  yon  at  thia  late  period  of  the  OTening,  bat  will  merely 
•ay  that  we  are  desirous  of  a  union  with  the  maritime  pronneee  on  a  feir 
and  equitable  basis:  that  we  desire  no  advantage  of  any  kind,  that  we  be- 
lieve the  object  in  view  will  be  as  much  in  favour  as  against  these  luaritfme 
colonies.  We  are  ready  to  come  at  once  into  the  most  intimate  cunnectioa 
with  yon.  Thi.s  oannut  be  fully  procured,  1  admit,  br  political  union  slm<- 
ply.  I  don't  hesitate  U>  say  that  with  respect  to  the  Interct)lo(iia!  railway, 
it  is  understood  by  tlie  people  of  Canada  tliat  it  can  only  be  built  as  .«» 
moans  of  political  niiu.u  for  tlio  colonies.  It  ca'inot  be  denied  that  tiit> 
railway,  as  a  cuuimerciiU  enterprise,  would  be  uf  comparatively  little  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  people  of  Canada.  Whilst  we  havii  liie  St. 
Lawrence  in  enmmer,  and  the  Amexicaa  porta  in  time  of  peace,  we  have 
all  that  la  zeqnisite  for  our  purpoaee.  We  locogniae,  however,  the  fact 
that  peace  may  not  always  exist,  and  that  we  must  have  some  other  rneana 
of  outlet  if  we  do  not  wisk  to  be  cut  off  from  the  ocean  for  some  moctfaa 
in  the  year.  We  wish  to  feel  greater  security— to  know  that  we  can  have  ai* 
sistance  readily  in  the  hour  of  danger.  In  the  case  of  a  union,  this  railway 
must  be  a  national  work,  and  Canada  will  cheerfully  ooatribute  to  the  ut- 
most extent  in  order  to  make  that  important  link  without  which  no  poli- 
tical connection  can  bo  complete.  What  will  be  the  consequence  to  tllia 
dly,  prosperous  as  it  is,  from  that  communication  ?  Montreal  is  at  this 
moment  competing  with  New  York  for  the  trade  of  the  great  West  Build 
the  road  and  Halifax  will  soon  become  one  of  tlje  great  emporiums  of  the 
world.  All  the  '^Teat  resources  of  the  West  will  e<ime  ever  ihe  immense 
railways  of  Canada  to  the  bosom  of  ytuir  harbour,  lint  there  are  t  Vfii 
greater  advantages  for  us  all  in  view.   VSe  wtU  become  a  great  nation,  and 
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Ocd  lorbid  that  it  ihoiild  Imi  ostm  Mpante  from  Hw  united  kingdoiin  of 
Grttti  fititauii  wd  Irdaad.   (CliMn.}  Thmm  haa  lieen  a  feeling  tliet  be- 
CMiae  the  old  ooleoiee  vece  loet  hj  tlw  niieruleof  thoBritaab  goTenunenty 
•every  colonj  miMt  be  ket  when  it  euames  the  teine  oHelf^goTemment.  X 
believe,  howdTer,  m  etated  by  Che  gallant  admiral,*  that  England  will 
bold  her  poaitaon  in  every  oolony— ibe  will  not  enforce  an  unwilling  obe- 
dience by  her  arms  ;  but  as  long  as  British  Americans  shall  retain  that 
same  allegiance  which  they  feel  now,  England  will  spend  her  last  shilling, 
and  spill  her  best  blood  like  wine  in  thoir  dt'f'»nrL'     (Cheers.)    Iti  1813 
there  waa  lui  American  war  because  England  impressed  American  seamen. 
Canadians  li  i  l  uothin;.'  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  «niarrel,  yet  their  mil- 
itia came  out  bravely  and  did  all  they  could  for  the  cause  of  England. 
Again,  we  have  had  the  Oregon  question,  the  TrtiU  dithculty— question 
after  qneation  in  wbiob  the  ooloniaB  bad  no  intereat— yet  ve  were  ready 
to  ibonlder  the  moaltet  and  fight  for  the  honour  of  the  mother  eonntry. 
It  baa  been  eaid  that  Enghnd  wiahee  to  throw  ua  ofll   There  may  be  a 
few  dodnnaires  who  argue  for  it,  but  it  ia  not  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
^ifbnd.  Thdr  feeling  ia  thia— that  we  have  not  been  tme  to  ouraelvea, 
that  we  have  not  put  ouieelvee  in  an  attitude  of  defenee,  that  we  hare  not 
done  in  Oanada  aa  the  Kngliah  haTe  done  at  home.    It  ia  a  mlatake:  Can- 
ada ia  ready  to  do  her  part   She  ia  oxgamsing  a  militia;  ahe  ui  expending 
an  Miormous  amount  of  money  for  the  paipoee  of  doing  her  best  for  self-  . 
proteetioo.    I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  militia  of  Nova  Scotia  occupies 
a  firont  rank;  I  understand  by  a  judicious  administration  you  have  formed 
here  a  largo  and  efficient  volunteer  and  militia  organization.    We  arc  fol- 
lowing your  example  and  are  fonuing  an  effective  body  of  militia,  so  that 
we  shal'  be  able  to  Bay  to  England,  that  if  she  should  send  her  arms  to 
our  rescue  at  a  tune  of  peril,  she  be  assisted  by  a  well  disciplined 

body  of  men.  Everything,  gentleuien,  is  to  be  gained  by  union,  and 
everything  to  be  lost  by  disunion.  Everybody  aduuu  timt  union  must 
take  place  some  time.  I  say  now  ia  the  time.  Here  we  are  now,  in  a 
atate  of  peace  and  prosperity— now  we  can  ait  down  without  any  danger 
threatening  us,  and  eonaider  and  frame  a  adheme  advantageous  to  eaeh  of 
iheae  eoloniea.  If  we  allow  ao  favourable  an  opportunity  to  paaa,  it  may 
never  come  again;  but  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  audi  a  conduaion  in 
our  delibeiationa  that  I  mi^  atate  without  any  breaeh  of  oonfidenoe— that 
we  all  unitedly  agree  that  auch  a  meaaure  ia  a  matter  of  the  firat  neoeauty, 
and  thnt  only  a  hm  (imaginary,  I  believe)  obatadea  itand  in  the  way  of  ita 
donaummation.  I  will  feel  that  1  ihall  not,  have  aerved  in  pubUe  life  with- 

•  Sir  Jamss  Hope, vice-admiral  ou  the  North  American  statioD,  and  then  in  Halifax. 
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out  »nwMd,  if  before  I  enter  into  privete  life,  I  am  a  subject  of  a  great 
Britieh  American  nation,  under  the  government  of  her  majesty,  and  in 
cdmeotion  witli  the  empire  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  (Loud  oheef«.> 


APPENDIX  G. 

THE  WASHINGTON  TKEATIT. 

The  foUowiog  is  the  fall  text  of  Sir  John  A.  Maodonald'a  epeedi  In  d«- 
fenoe  of  his  own  and  the  goTemment's  eonree  in  relation  to  the  Washing- 
ton treaty,  us  tiikon  fr<  in  the  Toronto  daily  i/ai/,  and  doliTored  in  the  Canap 
dian  coninions,  ^h\y  3rd,  1872: — 

Mr.  Si'KAKEB, — 1  move  for  leave  to  Virin^  in  a  bill  to  carr-y  into  effect 
certain  clauses  of  the  treaty  negotiatetl  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1871.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  Bt«ted  in  the  title.  It  i» 
to  give  validity,  au  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  to  tho  treaty  which  waa 
framed  last  year  in  the  manner  so  well  known  to  the  house  and  country. 
The  Inll  I  proposed  to  introduoe  the  other  day  was  simply  a  bill  to  suqpend 
those  danses  of  the  fisheiy  aets  whioh  prevent  iihernMa  of  the  United 
States  fipom  fishing  in  the  in-shove  waters  of  Oanadai  such  saspension  to 
oontinne  during  the  existenoe  of  the  treaty.  I  eonfined  it  to  that  object 
at  that  time,  beoanse  the  question  really  before  4iia  homo  was  whether  the 
fisheiy  artides  of  the  treaty  should  rsoeive  the  sanction  of  Parliament  or 
nol^  As,  howersr,  *  desire  was  eiprsssed  on  the  other  side  that  I  should 
enter  into  the  subject  fully  on  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  as,  on 
examining  the  cognate  act  which  has  been  Uid  before  congress  at  Wash- 
ington, I  find  that  all  the  sobjects — even  those  subjects  which  do  not  re- 
quire legislation — have  been  repeated  in  that  act,  in  order,  one  would  «?nf>- 
p(  ?<c,  t"  make  the  act  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  obligatory  during 
tliL  '\  ateuce  of  the  treaty,  so  that  in  good  faith  it  could  not  be  repealed 
during  that  time,  I  propose  to  follow  the  same  course.  The  act  I  uak 
leave  to  bring  in,  provides  in  the  first  claiise,  for  the  suspension  of  the 
fishery  laws  of  Canada,  so  far  as  they  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  fishing  in  our  in-shore  waters.  The  bill  also  provides  that  dnriug 
the  eiistenoe  of  the  treaty,  fiA  and  fish  oil  (except  fishof  the  inland  lakes 
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of  the  United  StaiM  and  of  tba  nvon  smptying  into  thoM  lakes,  and  fiab 
preaerved  in  oil),  being  the  pfodnoe  of  fisheriee  of  the  United  States,  ahall 
be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  doty.   The  third  daaae  provides  for  the 
oontinaanee  of  the  bonding  aystem  daring  the  tirelve  yeara  or  kmger  pe- 
riod provided  by 'the  treaty;  aud  the  fourth  clanse  provides  that  the  right 
of  transhipment  contained  in  the  30th  clause  of  the  treaty  ahall,  in  like 
manner,  be  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  treaty.    The  last  clanse  of  the  bill  provides  that  it  shall  come 
into  I'ffect  wlit'never,  upon  an  order-in-conncil,  a  proclamation  of  the 
goveruor-geueral  is  issued  giving  effect  to  the  act.    In  aubtnittiri!'  fin?  bill 
in  this  form,  I  am  aware  that  ohjection  miifht  be  taken  to  eouie  of  tho 
clauses,  on  the  t,T"<)uml  that  liaving  relation  to  the  questions  of  tradt)  and 
money,  they  bhould  be  commeiiced  by  resulutiuu  adopted  in  committee  of 
the  whole.    That  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  bill — to 
those  eUtnaes  which  suspend  the  action  of  oar  fishery  ncL  Bnt  ii  wonld 
affect,  according  to  the  general  principle,  the  clause  which  provides  that 
there  ahall  be  no  dnty  on  fish  and  fish  oil,  and  also  the  clauses  reflecting 
the  bonding  qratem  and  transhipment,  I  do  not,  however,  antidlpate  that 
that  objeetion  will  be  taken,  because  in  presenting  thebill  in  tlus  form  I  have 
followed  the  precedent  establiihed  in  1854,  when  the  measure  relating  to  the 
reciprocity  treaty  wae  introdaced  in  parliament.  It  waa  then  held  that  the 
aet,  having  been  introduced  aa  based  uptm  a  treaty  which  was  subnutted  by 
a  message  from  the  crown,  became  a  matter  of  public  and  general  policy, 
and  ceased  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  trade;  and  although  thoau  hun.  gen- 
tlemen who  interested  themselves  in  parliamentary  and  political  matters 
at  that  date  will  remember  that  the  act  which  was  introduced  by  the  at- 
torn*'y-g(jueral  fur  Lower  Canada  in  1854  (Mr.  Druminoud)  was  simply  an 
act  declaring  that  various  articles,  being  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
should,  during  tho  existence  of  the  treaty,  be  received  free  into  C.mada, 
and  that  tho  act  repealed  the  tarxlf  pro  iatUo,  it  was  not  uitroduced  by 
xeaOlntion,  but  after  the  treaty  had  been  submitted  and  laid  on  the  table, 
and  alter  a  formal  message  had  bMn  brought  down  by  Mr.  Morin,  the 
leader  of  the  government  in  the  house,  to  the  effect  that  the  bill  was  in* 
treduoed  with  tiie  sanction  of  the  goTemor-generaL  I  do  not^  therefore, 
antic^te  that  objection  will  be  taken  by  any  htm.  member,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  precedent  so  solemnly  laid  down  at  that  time  will  be  held  to  be 
binding  now.   Should  objection,  however,  be  taken,  the  olausea  of  the 
bill  respecting  the  suspension  of  the  fishery  act  and  transhipment  are  suffi* 
eient  to  be  proceeded  with  in  this  numner;  the  other  portions  may  be 
printed  in  italics,  and  can  be  brought  up  as  parts  of  the  bill  or  separately 
aa  reaolntionai  as  may  be  thought  best.   The  joomals  of  the  house  state 
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fhftt  <m  the  21st  S«pt.,  1854^  ICr.  ClumTeiitt  ftttbmiltedacopjof  the  tiwty 
which  WM  Mt  out  on  the  fece  of  the  jounuli.  On  the  eeme  dej  Mr. 
Drunmumd  Mked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  give  efleet  to  a  oertaia  treaty 

between  her  majesty  and  the  Uuited  States  of  America,  and  on  the  22nd, 
on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  teoond  reading  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Mortn,  by 
coiniuand,  brought  down  a  message  from  the  goTemor-general,  signifying 
that  it  waa  by  his  excellency's  sanction  it  had  been  introduced,  whereupon 
tho  house  proceeded  to  the  second  reading.    That  bill  waa  simp!y  one  de- 
claring that  various  articles  mentioned  iu  the  treaty  should,  during  the 
existence  of  the  treaty,  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  The 
houtiu  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  give  leave  that  ihia  bill  shall  bu  mtnj- 
duced  and  read  a  first  time,  will  be  in  poasesiiiuii  of  all  those  portions  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington  that  in  any  way  come  within  the  action  of  the 
legislature.    Although  the  debate  upon  this  subject  will,  as  a  matter  uf 
course,  take  a  wide  range,  and  will  properly  include  all  the  subjects  cun- 
neoted  with  the  treaty  in  which  Canada  hat  any  interest,  yet  it  mart  not 
be  fotgotten  that  the  treaty  aa  a  whole  is  in  force,  with  the  partictih»  ex^ 
eeptiona  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  dedeion  of  tliia  honae  wHl,  after  all, 
be  aimply  whether  the  artielet  of  the  treaty  extending  from  the  18th  to  thn 
26th  ahall  reoeive  the  lanction  of  Pazliament,  or  whether  theee  portions 
of  the  treaty  ■hall  be  a  dead  letter.   Tfueanbject  haa  eoudted  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  aa  was  natural,  in  Canada  ever  since  the  SUi  of  Bfay,  1871, 
when  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington.    It  has  been  largely  dieooieed 
in  the  publio  prints,  and  opinioits  of  varioiu  kinds  have  been  expressed 
upon  it — some  alto^etlier  favourable,  some  altogether  opposed,  and  many 
jthers  of  intermediate  shades  of  opinion.    And  among  other  parts  of  the 
diacussion  haa  not  been  forgotten  tlic  personal  question — relating  tc 
4e!f  -the  position  1  hold  and  held  as  a  member  of  this  govern  meat,  and 
jis  one  of  the  high  commissioners  at  Washington.    Upon  that  queatioD  I 
shall  have  to  speak  by-and-by  ;  but  it  ia  one  that  has  lost  much  of  its  in- 
terest, from  the  fact  that  by  the  introduction  of  this  bill  the  houae  and 
country  will  ace  that  the  policy  of  the  government  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber is  to  carry  out,  or  to  try  to  carry  out,  the  treaty  which  I  stgned  as  a 
plenipotentiiiy  of  her  ma j  esty.   Under  the  xeservalion  made  in  the  treaty, 
this  houae  and  the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  full  power  to 
aooept  the  fishery  articlea  or  reject  them.   In  that  matter  this  hooee  and 
parliament  have  full  and  complete  oontcoL   (Hear,  hear.)  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  conseqnenoea  of  the  aetion  of  this  parliament;  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  consequences  with  respect  to  fntnre  relatiooa  between 
Oanada  and  England,  or  between  Oanada  and  the  ITnited  States,  or 
between  Bngland  and  the  United  States ;  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
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eonteqamoes  at  to  the  txutaoqe  <rf  the  pveMOt  governnitnt  o£  Canada* 

it  murt  not  be  forgotten  tlxat  this  houae  has  full  power  to  reject  these 
cUuues  of  the  treaty  if  they  pieaae,  and  maintain  the  right  of  Canada 
toezelnde  Americans  from  otir  in -shore  fidieriet,  aa  if  the  treaty  had 
never  been  made.    (Hear,  hear.)    That  reservation  was  fully  provided 
in  the  treaty.    Tt  was  made  n  portion  of  it— an  essential  portion — and  if 
it  had  not  been  so  niatlu,  the  name  of  the  miiUBtor  of  justice  of  Canada 
would  not  liave  been  attached  to  it  aa  a  plenipotentiary  of  Kngland. 
(Hear,  hear.)    That  right  has  been  reserved,  and  tliis  parlmment  has  full 
powLT  to  deal  with  the  whole  question.    I  will  by-and-by  speak  more  at 
'  length  as  to  the  part  I  took  in  the  negotiations,  but  I  feel  that  that  reser> 
Tation  haTing  been  made  I  only  performed  a  duty — a  grave  and  lerioua 
duty,  but  alill  my  dnty— in  attaching  my  si^^ture  to  the  treaty  aa  one  of 
her  majesty's  repreaentativea  and  aervanta.   (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  air^  lei 
me  rater  into  a  abort  retroq>eet  of  the  ooeotreneea  whioh  tranapired  aome 
yeara  bd^ore^arrangementa  were  entered  into  lor  negotiating  the  treaty. 
The  reeiprodty  Iceaty  with  the  United  Statea  exiated  fcom  1864  to  1866» 
in  which  latter  year  it  expired.   Great  nartiona  were  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  a  great  desire  was  expressed  by  the  parliament 
and  people  of  Canada  for  a  renewal  of  that  treaty.    It  was  felt  to  have 
worked  very  beneficially  for  Canada.    It  was  felt  to  have  worked  also  to 
the  advantaj:je  of  the  T'nited  i^t.-itcs,  and  there  was  a  desire  and  a  feeling 
that  those  growmi,'  interests  u  hich  had  been  constantly  developing  and 
increasing  themselvea  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty  would  be  greatly 
aided  if  it  were  renewed  and  continued.     I  was  a  member  of  the  gcvem- 
meut  at  that  time,  with  some  of  lay  hou.  fiienda  who  are  still  my  col- 
leagues; and  we  took  every  step  in  our  power,  wc  spared  no  effort,  we  left 
no  atone  nntnmed,  in  order  to  gain  that  object.    The  houae  will  remem- 
ber that  for  the  pntpoae  of  either  effecting  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  ur,  if 
we  Gonid  not  obtain  tbat»  of  arriving  at  the  same  object  by  meana  of  oon* 
current  legialatiou,  my  hon.  f ciend,  the  member  for  8herbrooke  (Hon.  Sir 
A.  T.  CtaltX  at  that  time  finance  miniateri  and  the  preaent  lieutenant* 
governor  of  Ontario,  went  to  Waahington  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
Canada.  It  ia  a  master  of  hlatoiy  that  all  their  exertiona  failed;  and  after 
their  fiulnre,  by  general  consent — a  conaent  in  which  I  believe  the  people 
of  Canada  were  as  one  man — we  came  to  the  conduaion  that  it  would  be 
humiliating  to  Canada  t<>  make  any  further  exertions  at  Washington,  or 
to  do  anything  more  in  the  way  of  pressing  for  a  renewal  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  people  of  this  country  with  great  energy  addressed  them- 
celvea  to  find  (»ther  channels  of  trade,  other  means  of  developing  and  sus- 
taining our  various  industries,  in  which  I  am  happy  to  say  they  have  been 
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coiDpletely  successful.    (Hear,  hear.)    immediately  on  the  expiriti  u 
oi  tlia  tre.ity,  our  rii^lit  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  in-shore  baherios 
returned  to  us,  and  it  will  be  in  the  rcmembranco  of  the  house  that  her 
Uiajesty's  goveinuieut  desired  us  uot  to  resume  that  right,  at  least  for  a 
year,  to  the  exclusion  uf  American  fishermen,  and  tliat  the  prohibition  of 
Ameri(»na  fishing  in  those  waters  should  not  be  put  in  force  either  by 
CmukIa  or  tiM  maritime  provinoei.  All  flie  provinces,  I  believe,  deeUoed 
to  acoede  to  the  suggestion,  and  it  was  pressed  strongly  on  behalf  of  the 
late  provinoe  of  Ganad*  that  it  would  be  against  our  interests  if  for  a  mo- 
ment after  the  treaty  oeased  we  allowed  it  to  be  anpposed  that  Amerioan 
dshermen  had  »  right  to  oome  into  our  waters  as  before;  and  it  was  only 
becanse  of  the  pressure  of  her  majesty's  'government^  and  our  deairs  to 
l>e  in  accord  with  that  government,  aa  well,  as  becanse  of  our  desire  to 
«arry  with  us  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  material  SMist- 
anoe  of  her  fleet,  that  we  sMsented,  with  great  reluctance,  to  the  introduction 
<lt  a  qrstem  of  licenses  for  one  jsar,  at  a  nominal  fee  or  rate.    This  was 
^one  avowedly  by  us  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  our  righf .    No  greater  or 
stronger  mode  of  assorting  a  right  and  obtaining  the  acknowlodgnient  of  it 
by  those  who  desired  ti>  enter  our  waters  for  the  i)uri>o»e  of  fishing  covdd 
be  devise'i,  than  by  exacting  payment  for  the  permission,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  we  assented  to  the  licensing  system.    (Hear,  hear.)  Although 
in  18(i0  that  system  was  coiumeuced,  it  did  not  come  iuimodtately  into 
force.   We  had  not  then  fitted  out  a  marine  police  force,  for  we  were  pot 
altogether  without  expectation  that  the  mind  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  might  take  a  different  direction,  and  that  there  was  a  pro- 
Iwlnlity  of  negotiations  being  renewed  respecting  the  revival  of  the  red- 
procity  treaty;  and  therefore,  although  the  system  was  establiahed,  it  was 
not  rigidly  put  into  force,  and  no  great  exertion  was  made  to  seiie  trsa- 
passers  who  had  not  taken  out  licenses.  In  the  first  yesr*  however,  a  great 
number  of  licenses  ww  taken  out ;  but  when  the  fee  was  inereaied  ao  aa 
to  render  it  a  substantial  recognition  of  our  rights,  the  payments  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  last  it  was  found  that  the  vessels  which  took  out 
licenses  were  the  exception,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  fishermen  who 
entered  our  waters  were  trespas'^ers.    In  addition  to  the  fact  that  our 
fisheries  were  invaded,  that  we  were  receiving  no  compensation  for  the 
liberty,  and  that  otir  rights  were  invaded  boMly  and  aggressively,  it  wa* 
now  stated  by  the  Am<  ri -an  guverumunt,  or  members  of  the  American 
cabinet,  that  the  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  not  only  inoxpe<li- 
ent  but  unconstitutional,  and  that  no  such  renewal  could  or  would  bo 
made.    The  government  of  Canada,  then,  in  1870,  after  conference  with 
the  imperial  government,  and  after  r^eiving  the  promise  of  the  imperial 
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goranwiMii  tlifti  w«  ihoald  have  tapport  of  their  fleet  in  tbe  proiectioii 
<»f  our  jiut  rightSi  a  promiee  wliieh  wm  faithfully  carried  oat,  prepared 
and  fitted  ovt  *  aufficiMii  lovoe  of  snarine  police  viaoela  to  protect  oar 
ri^ta^  and  I  am  gbd  to  believe  thai  that  policy  wae  perfectly  aooceaifiil. 
Great  finnneee  wae  uied,  bot  apt  tiie  aame  time  great  diecTetion.  There 
wae  no  harshnees,  and  no  seizuree  were  made  of  a  doubtful  character.  No 
deeire  to  harass  the  foreign  fishermen  iras  evidenced,  but  on  the  contrary, 
in  My  case  in  which  there  was  doubt,  the  officers  in  command  of  the  seiz- 
ing ressela  reported  to  the  head  of  their  department,  and  when  the  papers 
were  laid  before  the  government,  they,  in  all  cases,  gave  the  offending 
parties  the  benefit  of  the  donbt.  Still,  aa  it  would  be  roineiubored,  aome 
of  the  fishermen  made  complaints,  which  complaints,  althouijh  unjust,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  were  in  some  instances  made  and  supported  on  oalli,  of 
harshness  on  iiiv  part  of  the  cruisers,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  agitate 
the  public  mind  of  Oanada,  and  there  waa  At  that  time  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  large  portico  of  the  people  of  Nova  ScoliA,  which  fedidg,  I  am  however 
happy  to  say,  hae  ainoe  disappeared,  that  the  action  of  Canada  wae  an< 
friendly.  Her  majeaty'a  government  were  of  coarae  appealed  to  by  the 
authoritiea  of  the  United  Statee  on  all  theaa  aabjeota,  and  complainta  were 
bandied  from  one  government  to  the  other,  and  proved  n  aonroe  of  great 
initfttion.  While  thia  feeling  waa  being  niaed  in  the  United  Statee,  there 
waa,  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  among  our  fishermen  that  our  rights 
were,  to  a  vety  great  decree,  invaded.  In  order  to  avoid  the  poeaibility 
of  dispute — in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  harshness — in  order,  while 
we  were  supporting  our  fishery  rights,  to  prevent  any  case  of  collision  be- 
tween the  imperial  government  and  the  United  Stitea,  or  between  the 
Canadian  authorities  an  l  the  United  States,  we  avoided  making  seizures 
within  the  bays,  or  in  any  way  bringing  up  the  headland  question.  This 
was  ver}"  unsatiafactory,  because,  as  it  was  said  by  the  fishermen,  if  we 
have  these  rights  we  should  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  them,''  and  it, 
was  therefore  woU  that  that  question  should  be  settled  at  once  and  forever. 
Li  addition,  however,  to  the  qneation  of  headlanda,  a  new  one  had  ariaen 
of  an  exceedingly  unpleaaant  nature.  By  the  wording  of  the  convention 
4>f  1818,  foreign  fiahermen  were  only  allowed  to  enter  oar  wntera  for  the 
purpoeea  of  procuring  wood,  water  and  ahelter ;  but  they  clumed  that  they 
had  n  righ^  although  fiahing  veaaela,  to  enter  our  pwta  for  trading  pnr- 
poaea;  and  it  waa  alleged  by  our  own  fiahermen  tiint,  ander  pretence  of 
trading,  American  fiahermen  were  in  the  habit  of  invading  our  fiahing 
grounda  and  fiahing  in  our  waters.  The  Canadian  government  thought  it 
therefore  well  to  presa,  not  only  by  correepondenoe,  but  by  n  delegate, 
who  waa  a  member  of  the  goveinment,  upon  her  majeaty'a  government^ 
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the  propriety  of  having  AmA  qantion  vettled  vitli  the  United  Btatee,  uid^ 
eoneeqnently,  my  friend  and  coUeegne,  the  poetmeeter-gNieral,  went  to 
England  to  deal  with  that  anhject   The  resultt  of  hia  miMUon  are  befor» 
parliament.    At  the  same  time  that  he  dealt  with  the  question  I  have  jost 
mentioned,  he  forced  upan  the  conaideration  of  her  mn  v  ^^ty's  government 
the  propriety  of  England  making  on  our  hehalf  a  demand  on  the  United 
States  government  for  reparation  for  the  wrongs  known  as  the  "Fenian 
raids."    Knirlnnd  agreeil  to  press  upon  tlie  United  States  b  these 
matters,  and  to  aak  that  all  disputed  questions  relating  to  the  m-shore 
fisheries,  under  the  convention  of  1818,  should  be  settled  in  some  mode  to 
be  sgree<l  upon  between  the  two  nati<  ns,  and  also  to  press  upon  the  United 
States  the  wrongs  sustaiued  by  Canada  at  the  hands  of  citizenA  of  the 
United  Statea  who  had  invaded  our  country.    Before  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment bad  aettially,  in  coroplianoe  with  their  promise,  made  any  repre- 
ientation  on  tlieee  two  aabjeelato  ^e  United  Stateegovenmient,  England 
had  been  engaged  on  her  own  behalf  in  a  eontrovecay  of  a  very  grav» 
eharacter.   The  houae  ia  aware  that  what  ia  commonly  known  aa  tb* 
Alabama  daima  waa  a  aubject  of  diapute  between  the  two  coantsieap  in- 
volving the  graveat  eonaeqae&eea,  and  that  hitherto  the  reaolta  had  been 
most  unsatisfaotofy.    An  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  the  (jnestion 
by  what  was  known  as  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty,  but  that  treaty  had 
Men  tejeoted  by  the  United  States  authorities.    So  long  aa  thia  question 
remuned  unsettled  between  the  two  nations  there  was  no  possibility  of 
the  f»ld  friendly  rolations  that  liad  so  long  existed  between  them  being 
restored,  and  England  felt  that  it  was  of  the  hrst  importance  to  her  that 
these  amicable  relations  fhr.iild  be  restored.    It  was  not  only  lier  desire 
to  be  in  tlie  most  frieniily  [*o3ition  towards  a  couiitry  whicii  wa*>  so  closely 
associated  with  her  by  every  (io,  by  conimon  origin,  by  commou  interest^ 
by  common  language,  but  it  was  also  her  iaterost  to  have  every  cloud  re- 
moved between  the  two  nation*,  beeauae  ahe  had  reaaon  to  feel  that  bar 
poaition  with  reapect  to  the  other  great  powera  of  the  world  waa  greatly 
aflfeeted  by  the  knowledge  which  thoae  other  nationa  had  of  the  poaition. 
of  afiaira  betweea  the  United  Btatea  and  heiadf.   The  pttdigt  of  Oteat 
Britain  aa  a  great  power  waa  affeeted  moet  aerionaly  by  the  abaenoe  of  an 
ewUnU  cordiak  between  the  two  nationa.  Two  yeara  ago  Bogfamd  waa,  aa 
a  matter  of  comae,  greatly  intaraated  in  the  great  and  aeriona  qaeetiona 
which  were  then  convulsing  Europe,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  drawn  by 
acme  complication  into  the  hostile  relations  of  some  of  the  conflicting 
powera;  and  dbe  felt — and  I  speak  merely  what  moat  be  obvious  to  every 
hon.  member  in  the  house— that  she  could  not  preea  or  assert  her  opinion 
with  the  aame  freedom  of  action  ao  long  aa  ahe  waa  aware,  and  ao  long  aa 
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othw  nataom  were  4were,  tiwt,  in  mm  the  ihoaldbe  nnfortaiuilelj  pieced 
in  A  etote  of  hoetilit^  with  eny  aelioB  wlielever,  the  United  Stetee 
nent  woald  be  foroed  by  the*  United  Stetee  people  to  pTcee,  et  the  veiy 
tine  when  the  might  be  eoM^  ^  mortal  oondiot  with  eaother  mrtion, 
for  e  letUement  ot  thoee  Alabama  oleima.  He&oOt  Mr*  Spoefcer,  the  greei 
deiire  of  Eo^snd,  in  my  opinion,  thet  th«t  greet  qneetlon  dionld  be  eet- 
tledt  end  hence,  also,  the  intermingling  of  the  particular  qnestiona  relatin|f 
to  Canada  with  the  larger  imperial  questionB.  And,  sir,  in  my  opinion^ 
it  was  of  greater  consequence  to  Canada  than  to  England,  at  least  as  great 
a  ronst-quenco,  that  the  Ahtbama  qnestifin  sliould  be  settled.  ((Cheers.) 
Sir,  Engliiml  has  promiae  l  tn  vis,  and  we  luvp  all  faith  in  that  promise, 
that  ii)  case  of  war  the  wh  !<  furoe  of  the  eminre  «hall  be  exerted  in  our 
defence.  (Cheers.)  What  would  have  been  the  position  of  England,  and 
"w  ii.it  would  have  been  the  p(Miition  of  Canada,  if  she  hatl  been  called  npon 
to  use  Lor  wbulc  force  to  dufmid  uh  when  engaged  in  couHict  elsewhere  { 
Canada  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  case  of  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  be  the  bi^ttle  ground.  We  should  be  the  sofTerars. 
Oar  country  woold  be  devaatated,  our  people  slaughtered,  and  our  pro* 
perlj  destroyed;  and,  while  England  wonld,  I  believe,  under  all  oinmm- 
ataneee  faithfully  perform  hw  promise  to  the  utmost  (cheers),  she  would 
be  greatiy  impeded  in  csrrying  ou^  her  desire,  if  engaged  elsewherek  Ii 
was  therefore  as  mudi  tiie  intexert  of  this  Dominion  as  of  England  tbafe 
the  Alabama,  and  all  other  questions  that  in  any  way  threatened  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries,  should  bo 
settled  and  adjusted  ;  and  therefore,  although  to  a  considerable  extent  J 
agree  with  the  remarks  that  fell  fruin  the  minister  of  tlnanoe  when  ho 
made  his  biidgot  speech,  that.  L>okin  '  nt  the  subject  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  it  niii,'ht  have  been  better  in  the  interest  of  C.inada  that 
the  Fishery  and  ^\  nian  qaestiom  should  have  been  settled  free  aiid  apart 
from  the  imperial  qnention,  I  am  pleased,  and  I  was  j. leased,  tiiat  the  fact 
of  Canada  having  asked  England  to  make  these  demandsi  un  tlie  United 
States  gave  an  opportunity  for  re>opening  the  negotiations  with  respect  U> 
the  AkAama  and  olflier  matters.  It  was  fortunate  diat  wo  made  that  de- 
mand, for  England  ooold  not,  with  due  self-respect,  have  initiated  or  ro> 
opened  the  Alabama  question.  She  had  eondnded  a  treaty  in  London 
with  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  and  that  treaty,  having  been 
rejeoted  by  the  supreme  executive  of  the  United  States,  England  conhl 
not  herself  have  re-opened  negotiations  on  the  subject.  And,  therefore, 
it  was  fortunate,  I  say,  for  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  peace  of 
Canada,  that  we  asked  England  to  make  these  dematids  upon  the  Unitod 
Statee,  as  it  afforded  the  opportunity  of  all  theee  questions  being  mado 
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again  the  sabjeci  of  negotiatioii.  Tha  correipondanoa  whidi  u  bafocaiha 
houae  beiwaan  tha  Mccatafy  of  stata  of  tha  United  Statea  and  fha  Britiili 

ambaaaadur,  Sir  Edwafd  Thornton,  has  shown  how  that  result  waaamvad 
At.    Aa  tha  inTitation  was  made  by  tha  Britiah  ambassador  to  oonaidar 

Che  fishery  q^uestion,  the  Unitad  Statea  government,  I  have  no  doubt, 
though  I  do  not  \  i\ovi  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  a  quiet  and  friendly  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  powura,  replied,  actoding  to  the  request,  on 
condition  that  the  larger  and  {graver  matters  of  dispute  were  also  made 
matters  of  negotiation.  Hence  it  was,  sir,  that  the  arranfreiu  uta  were 
iiKide  under  which  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  effected,  bir,  I  have 
said  diat  it  was  of  the  greatest  consef^neuce  to  Canada,  and  to  the  future 
peace  and  prosponiy  of  Canada,  that  every  cloud  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  Eogland  and  the  United  Statea  abould  be  diapdled. '  I  waa  etmbk 
with  aa  azpreaaion  that  waa  need  to  me  by  a  diatingniahed  Sngliab  atatea- 
man,  that  thoae  powm  in  Enropa  who  are  not  ao  friendly  to  Sngland 
haazd  with  diamay  that  the  enteitle  wrdieiU  between  the  two  nationa  waa 
to  be  renewed  (hear,  hear);  and  yon  have  aeon  mentioned  in  the  pnbtie 
Itfeaa  the  active  exertiona  that  were  made  by  one  power,  or  by  the  repra* 
aentative  of  one  power,  fw  the  puipoaa  of  preventing  that  happy  raaalt 
(hear,  hear);  and  although  M.  Oataoai^  haa  been  disavowed  by  the  gov* 
amment  of  Russia  in  the  aame  way  as  poor  Vicovtch  was  on  a  previous 
occasion,  when  he  was  the  organ  of  Russia  in  the  East,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  was  punished  only  becnnso  his  zeal  outran  his  discrotioti.  I  can 
voucli  for  hia  active  exertions  fi)r  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  treaty  of 
Washington  recfiviiv^'  the  sanction  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
^Uear,  hear.)  W  lale  England  was  strongly  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  these  <|uestiona,  both  for  herself  and  for  Canada,  the  United  States 
>vere  also  interested,  and  made  overtures  in  a  most  friendly  spirit.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  waa  a  real  desire  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
be  friendly  towaida  England.  I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  irritation  which 
had  been  caoaed  by  the  unhappy  eventa  of  the  war,  and  by  the  eaeape  of 
the  Alabama,  had  almoat  entirely  diaappeared;  and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  were  thm,  and  are  now,  atrongiy  in 
favour  of  eetabltahing  permanently  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
natioai.  Then, beaidea,  they  had  afnrthar  interaet  in  aettling  aQ  mattera 
in  diapute ;  for  ao  lonn  aa  the  United  Statea  and  England  were  not  on 
friendly  tenna — ao  long  as  they  were  standing  aloof  from  each  other— it 
affected  very  considerably  the  credit  of  the  United  States  securiiiee  in 
Europe.  Kot  only  the  funds  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  bat  the 
securities  of  every  state  of  the  union,  and  of  all  American  enterprisoa 
aeeking  the  marketa  of  the  world,  were  injuriously  affected  by  the  unaat- 
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isfactory  relati^ma  between  the  two  countries.    Thoy  were,  therefore, 
prepared  to  meet  each  other  in  thia  negotiation.    To  praceod  with  the 
tiiatory  of  the  circumstances  immeaiately  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
joint  high  comniiaaion  at  Wa8hiiigt/>n,  I  will  state  that  on  tlie  Ist  of  Foh- 
ruary,  1871,  a  communicatioa  waa  made  to  me  by  his  excellency  the 
goTornor-genural,  on  behalf  of  her  majesty's  goyarament,  asking  me,  in 
«aM  there  waa  going  to  be  a  joint  ofwimiidon  to  wttle  ell  queatbne  be* 
tween  England  end  the  United  Stetee,  whether  I  woold  act  ae  »  member 
<kf  that  comnuaaioD.   I  give  the  date  beeanae  it  haa  been  aaked  for.  The 
communication  wia  verbal,  and  founded  upon  a  telegraphic  oonunnnioation 
to  hia  ezceUem^t  which  cannot  be  preaentedi  and  being  of  a  nature  which 
the  honae  can  readily  nndefatand  onght  not  properly  to  be  kid  brfore  thia 
bonae^   Thia  communication  was,  in  the  firat  place,  for  myaelf  alone.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  mention  it  for  the  time  to  any  one  else.    My  reply  waa 
that  I  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  any  injunction  of  secrecy  as  re> 
garda  my  colleagues,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  would  [  accept  the 
position  without  their  consent.    I  snbaequcntly  received  permiMiion  to 
communicate  it  to  them,  and  I  received  their  consent  to  act  upon  the 
commission.    Before  accepting,  however,  I  took  occasion,  for  my  own  in- 
formation and  satiafaction,  to  ask,  through  his  excellency,  what  points  of 
^reement  and  of  difference  existed  between  England  iUid  Canada  with 
regard  lu  the  tielieries.    The  answer  was  a  very  ahurt  one  by  cable,  and  it 
waa  satisfactory  to  myaelf.    It  was  extended  in  the  despatch  of  the  16th 
February,  1871.   It  ahortly  stated  that  of  courae  it  waa  impoaaible  for 
her  majesty's  government  ho  pledge  themaelTea  to  any  foregone  ccndnaion; 
that  it  waa  a  matter  for  negotiation,  and  it  waa  of  comae  out  of  the  queation 
on  the  part  of  either  goTomment  to  give  cast-iron  inatmctiona  to  tiieir  re> 
pieeentatiTea,  because  that  would  do  away  with  evezy  idea  of  a  negotia- 
tion. The  deapatch  went  on  to  aay  that  her  majesty'a  government  oon- 
aidered  our  right  to  the  in-ahore  fisheries  beyond  dispute;  that  they  also 
believed  that  our  claims  as  to  the  headlanda  juat,  but  that  those  claims 
might  properly  be  a  matter  of  compromise.    It  went  on  further  to  state 
that  her  majesty's  ajovernmcnt  believed  that,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right, 
we  c  nKl  exclude  the  American  fishermen  entering  our  ports  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  ctnumerce,  and  that  they  could  only  enter  our  waters,  in  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  "  for  wood,  water  and  shelter.''  but  that  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  majesty's  government,  would  be  a  harsh  construction  of 
the  treaty,  and  might  properly  bo  a  subject  for  compromise.    On  reading 
that  despatch  I  could  have  no  difficulty  as  a  member  of  the  Canadiui 
government  in  accepting  the  position  to  which  my  collcaguea  aaaented^  of 
plenipotentiaiy  to  Waahington,  because,  as  a  matter  of  law,  our  view  of 
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ihoae  three  points  waa  acknowledged  to  be  correct,  and  the  subject  was 
therefore  devoid  of  any  embarrassment  from  the  fact  of  Canadians  settings 
up  pretenatODf  which  her majeut^  a  govtmneotOMiId  not  iupport  (Hear 
hew.)  When  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  me,  I  felt  oonaiderabl^ 
emh«rrMement  «ad  great  relnctaoee  to  become  a  member  of  the  commis- 
rion.  I  pointed  out  to  my  ccUcagaee  that  I  waa  to  be  one  of  fi^e ;  that  I 
was  in  a  poeition  of  being  oToimled  oontinnally  in  our  diaeuMdons,  and 
that  I  oouUl  not  by  any  poieibUity  bring  due  weight  from  my  isolated  po* 
litioD*  I  felt  also  that  I  would  not  receive  from  thoae  who  were  politically 
opposed  to  me  in  Canada  that  support  which  an  officer  going  abroad  oi» 
behalf  of  his  country  generally  received  and  had  aright  to  expect  (Hear, 
hear.)    I  knew  that  I  would  be  made  a  mark  of  attark,  and  this  house 
well  knows  that  my  anticipations  have  been  verified.    I  knew  tha*  T 
woulil  not  get  fair  play.    (Hear,  hear.)    T  ki^ow  that  the  same  policy  that 
had  been  carried  out  towards  me  for  years  and  years  would  continue,  m  <1 
therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  to  myself  whether  t<  »  ac- 
cept the  appointment  or  not.    In  tiiat  position,  sir,  a  sense  of  duty  jne- 
vailed  (cheers),  aixd  n\y  c«lleagues  pressed  u]><:iu  ine  alfto  that  I  would  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  my  country  if  I  decUoed  the  appointment — that  if, 
from  a  fear  of  the  consequenceB,  from  a  fear  that  I  would  sactifioe  the  po- 
sition I  held  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Canada,  I  ahould  shirk  the 
duty,  I  would  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  I  had  fect^ved  so  long  froDft 
a  laige  portion  of  the  people  of  Ganada.   (Cheera.)  '*  What,**  said  my 
collesguee,  "would  be  laid,  if,  in  consequence  of  yourrefussl,  Canada, 
was  not  represented,  and  her  interest  in  these  mattws  allowed  to  go  tiy 
default  7 "    England,  after  having  offered  that  position  to  the  first  minis* 
ter,  and  it  having,'  been  refused  by  him,  would  have  been  quite  at  liberty 
to  have  proceeded  with  the  commission  and  the  settlement  of  all  these 
(juestions  without  Canada  being  represented  on  the  cnmmissinn,  and  those 
very  men  who  attack  me  n(-\v  fur  having  been  tliere.  and  taken  a  certain 
course,  would  have  been  just  as  loud  in  their  complaints  and  just  as  bitter 
in  their  attacks,  because  1  had  neglected  the  int> n  st>  <  f  C;inada.  and  re- 
fused the  responsioility  of  asserting  the  rights  ot    anauii  at  Washins^on. 
(Cheers.  )    Sir,  knowing,  aa  I  said  before,  what  the  consequences  would  be 
to  myself  of  accepting  that  office,  and  foteaeeing  the  attacks  that  would  be 
made  upi>u  me,  I  addieewd  a  letter  tohisexeelleniqr  thegoTemor  genera'. 
infoming  him  of  the  grave  difficulties  of  my  position,  and  that  it  was  only 
firom  a  sense  of  duty  that  I  accepted  the  position.  On  proceeding  to  Waah> 
ington  I  found  a  genenl  desire  among  the  two  branches  into  which  the  joint 
high  commission  divided  itself— an  equal  desiro,  I  should  cay,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  commissioners  ss  well  as  on  that  of  the  British  com* 
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misftionen — that  »U  qiuMtiotui  ia  difpntc  shuiild  bo  settled  so  far  aa  the 
two  governments  could  do  so.    There  was  n  special  deaire  that  there  should 
be  a  settlemeut  of  uverythiny;.    It  was  very  easy  for  the  couuiussiouers  or 
the  guvernmtiut  through  tlieir  represeutativea  to  laake  a  treaty,  but  in  the 
United  Stataa  there  iaapovrer  above  aud  beyond  the  govcrmu^nt  :  the 
^mto  of  the  Uoitod  Stfttes,  whuh  had  to  be  oonaidered.  It  was  felt  that 
«  aeoond  lejection  of  *  tnety  would  be  moat  dimfaroiie  for  the  failure  of 
both  aetione ;  thet  it  would  be  a  aolemii  decfatretioii  that  there  wai  no 
paaeeable  aolvtion  of  the  quettions  between  the  two  nationi.  An  Aneri* 
ean  atateeman  laid  to  me,  *'  the  rejeotion  of  the  tnnty  now  means  war. " 
Not  war  to>mocrow,  or  at  any  given  period,  but  war  whenever  England 
happens  to  be  engaged  in  other  tnmbiea  and  attacked  from  other  aoucooa. 
<Hear,  hear.)  You  may  therefore  imagine,  Sir.  Speaker*  and  thia  houae 
may  waUimaginr.  the  solemn  coosideiations  pressing  upon  my  mind,  as 
well  as  upon  the  minds  of  my  oolleagnes  in  Canada,  with  whom  I  was  in 
daily  communication,  if  by  any  tin  wise  course,  or  from  any  rigid  or  pre- 
conceived opinions,  we  should  risk  tlie  rlestniction  forever  of  all  hope  of  a 
(>eaoeable solution  of  the  diflScultiea  In  nvi  <  m  ili<»<?i'  kinflrod  nations.  (Hear.) 
Still,  sir,  I  do  not  forget  that  1  was  their  chuaeji  representative.    I  could 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  1  was  selected  as  a  member  of  that  commission 
from  my  ac«iuaintance  with  Cauaduiu  politics.     1  had  cuntiniuilly  before 
me  not  only  the  imperial  question  but  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  1  was  there  specially  to  represent;  and  the  difficulty  of  my 
position  was  that  if  I  gave  undue  prominenoe  to  the  intereata  of  Canada, 
I  might  justly  be  held  in  England  to  be  taking  a  purely  colonial  and  mA- 
ftdi  view,  regardleaa  of  the  intereata  of  the  empire  aa  a  whole,  and  the 
iatereets  of  Canada  aa  a  portion  of  the  empire;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
I  kept  my  eye  aolely  on  imperial  oonaiderationa,  I  might  be  held  aa  ne- 
glecting my  eapecial  duty  towards  my  oonntiy  of  Canada.   It  was  a  diffi* 
oolt  position,  aa  the  houae  will  believe,  a  poaition  that  preaaed  upon  me 
with  great  weight  and  severity  at  the  time,  and  it  has  not  been  dimin* 
iahed  in  any  way  since  I  have  returned,  except  by  the  cordial  support  of  • 
my  colleagues,  and  I  believe  also  of  my  friends  in  this  house.  (Cheers.) 
In  order  to  show  that  1  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  I  was  there  to 
represent  the  interests  of  Canada,  I  must  ask  y<>n  to  look  at  the  de8pat<;h 
of  the  l(>t};  February,  1871,  which  reached  me  at  Wa8hin:,'tori,  a  few  days 
after  T  arrived  there.    It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Kimberley  used  tiiia  ex- 
presaion;  "As  at  pre.se nt  advised,  her  majesty's  governiuont  aru  of  opinion 
that  the  right  of  Canada  ti)  exclude  Auicncaus  from  tidhing  in  the  waters 
witliin  the  liuut  of  three  uiaime  miles  of  the  coast  is  beyond  disptite,  and 
can  only  be  ceded  fur  an  adequate  consideration.    Should  this  considera- 
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tion  tako  the  form  of  a  money  payment,  it  :ip[H  ira  to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment that  Biich  an  urrangumeut  would  be  inuro  likely  to  work  well  ihau 
if  any  couditiuns  were  annexed  to  the  exercise  of  tlie  i>rivilege  of  lishing 
within  the  Canadian  waicrs.  '  Having  read  thai  despatch,  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  on  the  baaia  of  a  money 
payment,  and  there  being  aa  abtenoe  of  «ny  ■tatement^lut  suoh  m  sr* 
rangement  wuld  only  be  made  with  the  oooaent  of  Canadm,  I  thought  it 
well  to  oommiinicate  with  my  coUeeguee  at  Ottawa;  and  althongh  we  had 
received  again  and  again  aaaaranoea  from  her  majealy'a  government  that 
tiioie  righta  would  not  be  affected,  given  away  or  oeded  without  onr  oon* 
■ent,  it  waa  thonght  adviaable,  in  conaeqwmoo  of  tho  omiaaioa  of  all  lef er> 
enoe  to  the  neoeeaity  of  Oanada'a  aaaent  being  obtained  to,any  numelaty 
amogament,  to  communicate  by  cable  that  Canada  considered  the  Cana- 
dian fiiheries  to  be  her  property ,  and  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  without 
her  consent.  That  communication  WM  made  by  the  Canadian  government 
on  the  10th  of  March,  and  of  that  government  I  was  so  a  member;  and  not 
only  did  that  communication  proceed  from  the  Canadian  frrtvernmcnt  *o 
En:;iand,  giving  them  fair  notice  that  the  Canadian  yovernnuMit,  of  which 
1  was  a  member,  would  iiinist  upon  the  right  of  dealing  with  her  own 
fisheries,  1  took  occa.-iidu  to  press  upon  the  liead  of  the  British  oom- 
mi^^aion  at  SS  ashington,  that  my  own  individual  opinion  as  re])re.->entinjf 
Canada,  should  be  laid  before  her  majesty's  government.  The  answer 
that  came  back  at  once  by  cable  waa  extended  in  full  in  the  despatch  of 
the  I7th  March,  1871,  and  it  waa  moat  aatiifactory,  aa  it  atated  that  her 
majeaty  'ii  government  had  never  any  intention  of  adviaing  her  majesty 
to  part  with  thoae  fiahertea  without  the  oonaent  of  Canada.  Armed  with 
thia,  I  felt  that  I  waa  relieved  of  a  oonaiderable  amount  of  embarraaa- 
ment.  I  felt  that^  no  matter  what  airangementa  might  be  made,  no  matter 
whether  I  waa  outvoted  by  my  ooUeagnea  on  the  oonuniaaion,  or  what  in* 
atraetiona  might  be  given  by  her  majeatyli  government,  the  intereata  of 
Canada  were  safe,  because  tliey  were  in  her  own  handa,  and  reserved  for 
her  own  decision.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  not  be  suppoaed  that  thia 
was  not  a  substantial  concession  on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  government. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Kiniberley  stated,  in  his  despatch  of  the  17th  March, 
that,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded,  the  acta  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  and  Is'ow  Brunswick  legislatures  relating  to  the  fisheries  were  sas- 
pen  led  by  acta  of  those  legislatures,  aud  that  the  tjsherj  rights  of  Cium.ia 
were  iiovi  under  the  protection  of  a  Canadian  act  of  parliament,  the  it;|>ea! 
tA  which  wuuld  be  necessary  ui  case  of  the  cession  of  those  rights  to  an\- 
foreign  power.  It  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word;  but  it  is  sdnj  true  that 
if  her  majesty,  in  the  exerdae  of  her  powers,  had  choaen  to  make  a  treaty 
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with  the  United  States,  ceding  not  only  those  rights,  but  ceding  the  veiy 
Und  over  which  those  waters  flow,  the  treaty  between  England  and  the- 
Xjn\{ed  States  would  have  been  obligatory  and  binding,  and  the  United 
Suiti's  would  have  held  England  to  it.  No  mtitter  how  unjust  to  Canada 
after  all  her  prumises,  still  the  treaty  would  be  a  valid  and  obligatory 
treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  would  have 
the  right  to  enforce  its  provisions,  over-ride  any  provincial  laws  or  ordi- 
nances, and  take  posaeaaion  of  our  waters  and  rights.  It  would  have  beeu 
a  great  wrong,  but  the  consequence  would  have  been  the  loss  practically 
of  our  rights  fofem ;  and  lo  it  was  latiaAMtory  fhat  it  iliould  be  Milled^ 
as  it  haa  baan  aettlad  beyond  a  donbt,  appearing  upon  tho  taootdt  of  tlifr 
ocmferenoe  at  Washington.  Now,  the  reoognition  of  tho  piopdetoiy  right 
of  Caaadain  our  fiahoriat  Ibfina  a  p<»tum  of  tba  stata  papanof  bothoouii' 
tries.  Now,  the  rights  of  Oaaada  to  those  fisheries  are  beyond  dilute, 
and  it  is  fimlly  estaUished  that  Bni^d  oannot  and  will  noi»  nnder  any 
dreumstsnoes  whatsYer,  eeda  those  flaheriea  without  the  oooseDt  of  Can- 
ada ;  so  that,  in  any  future  arrangement  between  Canada  and  England, 
or  England  and  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  Canada  will  be  re- 
spected, as  it  is  conceded  beyond  dispute  that  England  has  not  the  power 
to  deprive  Canada  of  them  ;  so  that  we  may  rest  certain  that  for  all  time 
to  come  England  will  not,  without  our  consent,  make  any  cession  of  those 
intt're?*ts  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  to  tho  mode  of  treating  the  various 
suliji  1  U  which  interest  Canada  more  particularly.  I  will  address  myself 
to  them  in  detail;  and  first,  1  will  consider  the  question  of  most  importance 
to  US,  the  one  on  which  we  are  now  specially  asked  to  legislate,  tiiat  which 
interests  Canada  as  a  whole  most  particularly,  and  which  interests  tho 
maritima  pforinoes  especially— I  mean  the  artides  of  tiie  treaty  with  re- 
speot  to  onr  fishery  rights.  I  wonld,  in  the  fixat  plsoe,  say  that  the  pro- 
toeols  which  sooompauy  the  treaty,  and  which  are  in  the  hands  of  evety 
member,  do  not  gi?e,  ohconoIogieBllyi  an  eveiy  day  aoooont  of  the  tians* 
aotions  of  the  oonf erenoe.  Although  ss  a  general  rule,  I  belieTe  the  pto> 
toeolaof  sneh  oonfeienoes  ars  kepi  fitom  day  to  day,  it  was  thonght  better 
to  depart  from  the  role  on  thia  oooaaion,  and  to  reeud  only  the  oonsKo- 
siona  arrived  at.  While  the  protocols  sabstantiillj  itftntain  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  ending  in  the  treaty,  they  must  therefore  not  be  looltod 
upon  as  chronologioal  dates  of  the  facts  and  incidents  as  they  oocurred. 
I  say  so,  because  the  protocol  which  relates  more  especially  to  the  fisheries 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  at  the  first  meeting,  and  without  pre- 
vious discussion,  the  British  commissioners  stated  "that  they  were  pre- 
print to  discuss  the  question  of  the  fisheries  either  in  det.ail  or  generally, 
lu  as  either  to  enter  into  an  examii  atiun  of  the  respective  rights  of  tho 
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two  countrieB  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  or 
to  appruacli  at  once  the  settleuiiint  of  the  question  on  a  comprehensive 
basis."    Now  the  fact  is,  that  u  \'.  ;ia  fnunJ  by  the  British  comu)is8iontira 
when  they  ariived  at  Washington,  and  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  feeling  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Unitad 
SUtM  oommiMioDerB,  but  «iiioiig  tlie  pnblte  men  of  the  United  Stetee 
whom  Qiey  met  there,  and  from  their  commnniontion  wiUi  other  eottroee 
of  infonnatUm,  that  the  feeling  ww  univenal  that  all  queetiona  diooM  be 
eettled  beyond  the  poeaibility  of  ditpnte  in  the  f  atare;  and  more  emteeaeU^ 
that,  if  by  any  poenbility  a  eolation  fA  the  difBenlty  respecting  the  fiaher- 
aee  eould  be  enived  ai,  or  *  eatiibetoiy  anangement  made  by  which  the 
fiaheiy  question  could  be  placed  in  abeyanoe  aa  in  1854,  it  would  be  to 
tiie  advantage  of  both  nationa.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
miaaion  aat  in  1871>  and  that  the  excluBion  of  American  fialiermcn  from 
our  waters  was  enforced  and  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  1870,  and  that 
great  and  loud,  though  I  believe  unfounded,  complaints  had  V>cen  mad© 
that  American  fishing  vessels  had  been  illegally  seized,  although  they  had 
not  trespassed  upon  our  waters.    Persons  interested  luid  been  usujg  every 
effort  to  arouse  and  atimuhite  Uae  public  mind  of  tlie  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  Canada  and  the  Canadian  author- 
ities ;  and  it  was  felt  and  expressed  tliut  it  would  be  a  great  bar  to  the 
chance  of  the  treaty  being  accepted  by  the  United  Statee  if  <»ie  of  the 
canaca  of  irritation  which  had  been  ooonrring  a  few  montha  before  abonld 
be  allowed  to  remain  unaettlecL  CoUisiooa  vruuld  oceor  between  Ameiican 
fiahennen  claiming  certain  righta  and  Oanadiana  reaiating  thoae  daima, 
that  thweby  feelinga  would  be  azonied,  and  all  the  good  whii^  might  be 
eflfooted  by  the  treaty  would  be  deatroyed  by  qoarrela  between  man  and 
man  engaged  on  the  fishing  grounds.   This  feeling  prevailed,  and  I,  aa  a 
CSaaadian,  knowing  that  the  people  of  Canada  desired,  and  had  alwmya 
exproeacd  a  m  ish  to  enter  into,  the  moat  cordial  reciprocal  trade  arrange* 
ments  with  the  United  States,  so  stated  to  the  Britiah  commissionevi; 
and  they  had  uo  hesitation,  on  being  invited  to  do  so,  in  stating  that  they 
would  desire  by  all  means     remove  every  cause  of  discussion  respecting 
these  tisherii'!',  )  y  the  restoration  of  the  old  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854. 
An  attcmjit  was  made  in  1805  by  the  hon.  member  it^r  Sherbrooke  (Sir  A. 
T.  (ialt)  and  Mr.  Howland,  on  behalf  of  Canada,  to  renew  that  treaty, 
but  it  failed,  because  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Totaled  States  in  I8t>5  were 
very  ditferent  from  whut  they  were  in  1851,  .imi  it  a] ip eared  oat  of  the 
question  and  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  agree  to  a  treaty  'rith 
exactly  the  same  provisions,  and  of  exactly  the  same  nature,  as  that  of 
1854 J  ao  that  the  Britiah  commimtonera,  believing  that » trealgr  aimilar  to 
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tliat  of  i86i  oodM  aot  be  obtained  in  words  and  in  dobily  thoaght  tiiai  H 
mi^i  bo  obtained  in  epirit,  and  thia  view  iraa  sftroi^lj  preeeed  npoa  the 
Joint  oonimiaaion.  This  wilt  appear  from  the  protoooL  It  will  alao  ap- 
pear from  the  protocol  that  the  United  States  commiasiouen  stated  that 
a  reciprocity  treaty  was  out  of  the  question ;  that  it  could  not  be  aeoepted 
without  being  submitted  to  both  branohea  of  congreas;  that  there  was  not 
the  (lightest  poMtbility  o(  congress  passing  such  an  aot;  that  the  agree- 
ment by  the  two  grjvemmentB  to  a  treaty  including  provisions  simitar  in 
.«<[)irit  to  thf'  treat}'  of  1354  Would  only  iiiaure  the  rejection  of  tliat  treaty 
by  tlie  aeuiite;  and,  therefore,  that  some  other  solution  must  be  found.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  cominisaioners  were  candid  and  were  aoca- 
rate  in  their  view  of  the  situation.  I  believe  that  had  the  treaty  contained 
ail  the  pruvieions  or  the  essential  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1854,  they 
wonld  have  enanred  ita  rejection  by  the  senate.  When  I  apeak  of  the 
ooafeteiiMi  that  were  held  on  the  fiaheriea,  I  would  etate  for  the  ialomft* 
tion  of  thoee  membera  of  the  hooae  who  may  be  nnaoqnainted  with  the 
mage  in  aneh  mattera,  that  theoommiaaionersdidnot  act  at  the  diaonaaioD 
indiridaaUy.  The  conference  waa  oompoaed  of  two  nnita^the  British 
oommission  and  the  United  States  eommiaeion.  If  a  qaestion  arose  in 
oonference  on  whidi  either  of  the  two  parties,  the  British  or  American 
brsnbh,  desired  to  oonsnlt  together,  they  retired,  and  on  their  return  ex- 
pressed their  viewsasa  wholu,  without  reference  to  the  individual  opinions 
of  the  commiasiuners.  As  an  individual  member  of  the  British  commission, 
and  on  behalf  of  Canada,  when  it  was  found  that  we  could  not  obtain  a 
renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  I  urged  upon  my  En^dish  collesgnea  that 
the  Canadians  should  bo  alKjwed  io  retain  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  t.lo 
in-shore  f!*ht'ri«'.H,  and  that  nipft?  <?  nlM-^ild  be  used  to  arrive  in  some  way  or 
other  at  a  settlement  of  the  disputed  question  in  relation  to  the  fisheries, 
so  to  seiile  (he  headland  queation,  and  the  other  one  in  relating  to  trading 
in  oar  ports  by  American  fishermen;  and  I  would  have  been  well  aatistiJ  d, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  government,  if  that  course  had  been 
adopted  by  the  imperial  government ;  but  her  majesty's  govemmsnt  felt, 
and  so  instructed  their  eommissionen,  end  it  waa  so  felt  by  the  United 
States  eommissioners,  tiiat  the  Bearing  of  the  ohaace  of  oolliaioa  between 
the  American  Ashermen  and  the  Canadian  authorities  a  matter  of  possi- 
bility, would  deatroy  or  greatly  prejudice  the  great  objeet  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  were  to  restore  the  amicable  rdations  and  the  firiendly  feeling 
between  the  two  xmtions;  and  therefore  her  majesty's  government  presaed 
that  these  queetions  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  that 
some  other  settlement  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  Canada  shoiihi  be 
formed.  The  protocol  shows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United  States  gov* 
II 
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ornment,  through  their  c^nimissionors,  made  ft  considerablo  adrance, 
at  least  some  advance,  in  the  direction  of  reciprocity,  because  they  offered 
to  exchange  for  our  in-ihore  fisheries,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  right  to  fish 
in  tlieir  waters,  wliatever  that  might  be  worth;  and  they  oflered  to  admit 
Canadian  coal,  salt,  fiah,  and  after  1874,  himber,  free  of  duty.  They 
oflered  reciprocity  in  these  articles,  On  behalf  of  Canada,  the  British 
oommiuioners  said  that  they  did  not  conaider  that  that  was  a  fair  equiva- 
lent. (Hear,  hear.)  It »  not  neoenaij  that  I  shoiild  enter  into  all  the 
diMmaioiiB  and  watgammAm  <m  thet  point,  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Britiih  oommiwionMBi  that  already  a  niMMiire  had  paaaed  one  bnueli  of 
the  legislature  of  the  United  Statea,  making  coal  and  salt  free,  and  atood 
ready  to  be  paaaed  by  the  other  braaeh,  the  senate.  It  was  believed  at 
that  time  that  the  Amerioaa  oongrew,  for  its  own  purpose  and  in  the  itt> 
tersat  of  Ameriean  people,  was  about  to  take  the  duty  off  these  artidea, 
and,  therefore,  the  oonuniasicni  oould  not  be  fairly  oonsidered  as  in  any 
way  panting  a  compensation,  as  congress  waa  going  to  take  off  the  duty 
whether  there  was  a  treaty  or  not.  Then  as  regards  the  duty  on  lamber, 
which  was  offered  to  be  taken  off  after  1874,  we  pointed  out  that  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  of  the  time  for  which  the  treaty  was  proposed  to  exi»t 
would  expire  Leforf  thf^  duty  would  be  taken  off  our  lumber.  The  British 
commissioners  urged  that  under  those  circunistancL's  the  offer  rnnid  not 
be  considered  a  fair  one,  and  that  Canada  had  a  fair  right  lo  demand 
compensatiou  over  and  above  these  pioj  ised  reciprocal  arran;^en>enta. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  that  pruposition  was  made,  I  was  iu  communi- 
cation with  uiy  colleagues  iu  the  Canadian  government,  who  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  the  ociginat  object  should  be  carried;  that,  if  we  ooold 
not  get  reciprocity  as  it  was  in  1854,  we  should  be  allowed  to  retain  our 
fishnet,  and  that  the  questione  in  dispute  should  be  settled ;  but  her 
majesly'B  government  taking  the  strong  ground  that  their  aeosding  to  <nir 
wishes  would  be  equiTalent  to  an  abandonment  of  the  trealy,  the  f^radian 
government  reluctantly  aaid  that,  firom  a  desire  to  meet  her  majesty's 
government's  views  as  mn<A  as  possible,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  felt  in 
England  that  from  a  selfish  desire  to  obtain  all  we  desired,  we  had  fros- 
trated  the  efforts  of  her  majesty's  government  to  secure  peace,  we  coii* 
sentsd  that  this  proposition  should  be  made.  And,  sir^  that  propositicn 
WSfl  made  to  the  United  Slates.  Althou;;li  T  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter 
of  certainty,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  it  had  ri  't  hef^ii  for  the  ?icti«>n 
of  this  loL'islaturo  last  session,  we  would  now  be  ptissin^  an  ,ict  for  the 
purpose  of  ratifying  a  treaty  in  which  coal  and  salt  and  lumber  from  Can- 
ada would  be  received  into  the  United  States  irm  of  duty.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  had  u  uut  been  for  the  iiiterposiUou  of  this 
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Ugialfttun— Mid  I  ^enk  now  of  political  friendt  m  well  at  f6w-<>flio  tonns 
whtdk  wexo  offered  bj  tlie  United  Statee  would  have  been  the  eampenaa^ 
taon  to  bave  been  ietUed  by  azbitniti<m,  and  wonld  bave  eonalitated  a 

portion  of  the  treaty,  instead  of  aa  it  is  now.    (Applause.)   I  will  tell  the 
bouae  why  1  aay  ao.   The  offer  was  m^de  early  by  the  United  Statea  gov- 
ecnment.  Hie  answer  made  by  the  Briiisli  commiaaioners  was  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  not  a  fair  and  adequate  compensation  fur  the 
privileges  that  were  asked,  and  the  British  commissioners,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Caua  1)111  i^'overniuent,  referred  the  queatiua  tu  h<  r  iiKijosty's 
govurunient,  vvlietiier  they  ouc^ht  not,  in  addition  to  this  offer  of  the  Umted 
Statea,  to  expect  a  pecuniary  compensation — that  pecuniary  compensation 
to  be  settled  in  some  way  or  other.   That  took  place  on  the  25th  of  MMch, 
1871.    On  the  25th  of  March  I  think  the  hual  propositiuu  was  made  by 
the  United  States  government,  and  on  the  22nd  March,  two  days  before, 
ibe  reaolntion  was  cairied  in  tbia  boassi  by  wbiob  the  dniy  waa  taken  off 
ooal  and  salt  and  the  otber  artiolaa  mentioned.   Before  tbat  raaolntiini 
waa  oanied  here,  no  feeling  waa  expveaaed  againat  the  taking  off  of  the 
dnty  on  Canadian  ooal  and  salt  into  the  United  Statea.  No  one  raised 
any  difficulty  about  it,   I  am  as  well  aatiafied  aa  I  ean  be  of  a  thing  wbieh 
I  did  not  see  oocar,  tbat  the  admisaion  of  Canadian  ooal  and  salt  into  the 
United  States  would  have  been  placed  in  the  treaty  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  aotion  of  this  legislature  on  the  25th  of  March.   (Hear,  bear.)  That 
offer  waa  made,  and  it  was  referred  to  England.    The  government  stated 
that  they  quite  agreed  in  the  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  that  offer,  there 
should  be  compensation  in  money;  and  then,  on  the  17th  of  April,  the 
American  cominiasioners  withdrew  their  offer — as  they  had  the  right  to  do 
—altogether.    And  why  did  they  withdraw  the  oU'er  altogether  ?    One  of 
the  commissioners  in  conversation  said  to  me,  "  1  am  (jiiito  hui  [  ;  ;8ed  to 
find  the  opposition  that  has  sjirung  up  to  the  admission  of  Canaili^in  coal 
and  salt  into  our  market ;  1  was  unprepared  for  the  feeling  that  is  exhib- 
ited."  I  know  right  well  what  the  reason  was.  The  monopolizers,  having 
the  e<mtn>l  of  Amerioan  coal  in  PennsyWania  and  aalt  in  New  Toric,  ao 
long  as  the  treaty  would  open  to  them  the  market  m  Canada  for  their 
prodaotay  were  quite  wiUing  that  it  ihonld  carry,  became  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  both  markets;  but  when  the  duty  was  taken  off  in  Oana* 
da,  when  yon  had  opened  the  market  to  them,  when  they  hi^  the  whole 
oontrol  of  their  own  market,  and  free  access  to  onra,  whether  for  coal  or 
aalt,  the  monopolizers  brought  down  all  their  energi^  upon  their  frienda 
in  congress,  and  through  them  a  pressure  on  the  Amerioan  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  admimon  of  Canadian  coal  and  salt  into 
the  American  market,  and  from  that  I  have  no  doubt  arose  the  withdrawal 
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hj  the  American  oommissioneni  of  their  offer.  When  my  hon.  foiend  froni 
Both  well  (Mr.  Mills)  uid,  last  session^  There  goes  the  Canadun  nt#ifflnii 
policy! "  he  little  was  aware  of  the  consequenoes  of  the  leokleu  course  he 
had  iakeiL  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Hon.  gentlemen  may  laugh,  bat 
they  will  find  it  no  Iau<^hirig  matter.  The  people  of  Canada,  both  east 
and  west,  will  hold  to  strict  account  t^ioae  who  actod  so  un patriotically  in 
tho  matter,  ^lleur,  lie.ir.)  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
felt  myself  powerless,  and  when  the  American  commissioners  made  thoir 
last  offer,  which  ii  now  in  the  treaty,  offering  reciprocity  in  the  fisheries — 
that  Canadians  should  tish  in  American  waters,  ai)d  that  Auienc-uia  ehuuld 
fiih  in  Canadian  wfttan,  end  tint  fiali  «nd  fith  oil  should  be  rec!  pro<»lly 
free,  and  that  if  there  should  be  an  arbitratioa  it  were  fonn^l  that  fh* 
bargain  was  an  unjuit  one  to  Canada  and  that  she  did  not  reoaiTO  snfficieBl 
compensation  for  her  fidi^es  by  tiial  acrangement— I  agrued  that  it  ahonld 
be  remitted  to  her  majesty's  goTsmment  to  say  what  ahoold  be  done,  aa 
will  he  seen  by  the  last  sentenee  of  the  protocoli  The  jubjeet  was  fof^ 
ther  disenised  in  the  oonferences  of  April  18th  and  19th,  and  the  BritiBh 
conmissioners  having  referred  the  last  proposal  to  their  govemment,  and 
reoeived  instmetions  to  accept  the  treaty,  articles  18  to  2$  were  agreed  to 
at  the  conference  on  the  22nd  April.''  Thus,  then,  it  oeeoned  that  thes* 
articles,  from  18  to  25,  are  a  portion  of  the  treaty.  One  of  these  artidee 
reserves  for  Canndti  the  right  of  rejection  t  r  adoption,  and  it  ia  for  this 
parliament  now  to  say  whether,  under  aii  liie  circumstances,  it  shall  ratify 
or  reject  them.  Tho  papers  that  have  been  laid  before  the  housk;  show 
what  was  the  opiuion  of  the  Canadian  k^ovcrnment.  Under  t'.c  present 
circumstances  of  that  question,  tho  Ciuadian  government  believe  that  it 
ia  for  the  intereat  of  Canada  to  accept  tiie  treaty— io  ratify  it  by  legisla. 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  believe  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Canada  to  ac- 
cept it ;  and  they  ere  more  indined  to  believe  it  from  the  faot— which  I 
most  say  has  surprised  nie»  and  snrprised  my  colleagues,  and  has  sorptiMd 
theconntry-^that  the  portion  of  the  treaty  which  was  supposed  to  be  most 
unpopular  and  most  prejadictal  to  the  interests  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
has  proved  to  be  the  least  unpi^ular.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  X  could  not 
have  anticipated  that  the  Oaoadian  fishermen,  who,  to  a  man,  were  op« 

« posed  to  the  treaty,  aa  inflicting  on  them  a  wrong,  would  now  bo  reoon- 
etled  to  it.  I  could  not  have  anticipated  that  the  6shennen  of  the  mari- 
time provinces^  who  at  first  expressed  hostility,  would  nnw,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  be  anxious  for  its  adoption.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  reviewii:^ 
these  articles  of  tho  treaty,  I  would  call  the  consideration  of  the  house  to 
the  fact  that  their  scope  and  aim  liavo  been  greatly  misrepresented  by  that 

portion  of  the  Canadian  press  which  is  opposed  to  the  present  government* 
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It  hta  bQMk  allflged  to  be  aa  ignonunioiu  eale  of  the  properlj  of  Oeaede, 
ft  beiteriiw  ftwij  of  the  ttrtittnkl  righta  of  this  oonntiy  for  monef.  Sir» 
thftt  aUag&Uon  oould  not  be  more  utterly  unfoanded  then  it  it.  (Heir, 
hear.)  It  is  no  mora  ft  tnnefar  end  sale  of  the  territoriel  lighU  of 
Oftnada  than  was  the  treaty  of  1851.    The  very  basia  of  this  treaty  is  leei- 
proeity.    (Hear,  hear.)   To  be  sure,  it  doee  not  go  so  far  and  embrace  so 
many  articles  as  the  treaty  of  1854.    I  am  sorry  for  it.    1  fought  hard 
that  it  shotilcl  bs?  so;  but  the  terms  of  this  treaty  are  terms  of  reciprocity, 
and  the  very  hrnt  clause  ous^ht  to  be  sufficient  evidence  upou  that  point, 
for  it  declatts  tliat  Canaili;ii,H  ahall  have  the  same  right  to  fish  in  Ameri- 
can waters  that  Americans  will  have  under  the  treaty  to  tisii  in  ('an  ulian 
WMfL  ra.    True,  it  may  by  said  that  our  fisheries  are  more  vahuiUle  Uian 
tiieiis,  but  that  dues  not  alluci  the  principle.    The  principle  is  this— that 
we  were  trying  to  make  a  reciprocity  arrangement,  and  going  as  far  in  the 
direotion  of  xectproeity  as  poaiible,  endeeTouring  to  carry  out  ft  iwnpnieijy 
iftw,  although  not  ft  reoiprocity  treaty  in  fonik  The  principle  ie  the  eeue 
in  eeeh  eeee,  end  at  legardt  the  tnaij  thftt  hat  been  negotiftted,  it  it  not 
o<Mifined  to  recipvooity  in  fith.  It  ]^nmdet  th*t  the  prodti^  of  the  fiih< 
«riee  of  the  two  nfttiooe-i'fiih  ofl  ae  well  ee  fiih— ehall  be  interchanged 
free.  The  only  q^aptom  of  depftrture  from  that  principle  ia  thftt  if  it 
were  found  that  Canada  bed  made  a  bad  baigain  and  had  not  reoeiTed  ft  fi^ 
oompensation  for  what  she  gave;  if  it  were  found  that  while  there  was  re* 
dprodty  as  to  the  Mijoynientof  rights  and  privileges,  there  was  not  true 
reciprocity  in  value,  provision  was  made  by  which  the  diiference  in  value 
sho\dd  be  ascertained  and  paid  to  this  country.    (Hear,  hear.)    Now,  if 
there  is  anythir><7  approaching  to  the  dishonnTirnble  and  the  de^rrading  in 
thes*'  prop  ^^  vls,  1  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  those  terms.    (Hear,  hear.) 
This  provision  may  uot  be  one  that  wili  meet  the  acceptance  of  the  coun- 
try, but  T  say  tliat  th  i  mann  r  in  which  it  has  bdcii  characterissed  was  a 
willul  and  doliborat'j  us9  o*  language  which  the  parties  employing  it  did 
not  believe  at  the  time  to  be  accurate,  and  to  which  they  resorted  for  po- 
litical reaaont  and  in  order  to  ereate  misapprehm^na  in  the  eonntry,  Sir« 
tiiere  was  no  hniniliation.   Oanad*  would  not  tolerftte  ftn  aot  of  hntnilift* 
lion  on  the  part  of  ita  government;  end  EngUnd  would  neither  adviae  nor 
permit  one  of  her  faitiifol  coloniea  to  be  degraded  end  eaat  down.  (Oheert.) 
But  it  ia  aaid  that  the  American  fitheriea  are  of  no  vftloe  to  nt.  ^ey  are 
not  vety  Taluftblet  it  ia  trae,  bnt  atiU  th^  hftve  ft  anbatantial  valae  for  na 
in  thia  wi^— that  the  exclation  of  Oanadiftn  fishermen  from  the  Ameriean 
eofttt  fitheriea  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  the  fishing  interests  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.    It  it  quite  true  that  the 
auMdcerri  fithery,  which  at  the  mott  valuable  fitheiy  on  tbete  ooattt,  be- 
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longs  to  Oanada,  and  that  the  mackerel  of  the  American  coast  U.far  inf^ 
xior  in  every  respect  to  the  Canadian;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  American 
waters,  the  menhadden,  the  favourite  V>ait  to  catch  the  mackerel,  is  found; 
and  it  is  so  much  the  fa VI lurite  bait,  tli;u  one  dshing  vessel  having  this 
bait  on  board  will  draw  away  a  whole  scijool  of  mackerel  in  the  very  face 
of  vesaels  having  an  inferior  bait.  Now,  the  value  of  tlio  privilege  of  en- 
tering American  waters  for  catching  that  bait  is  very  great.  If  Canadtaii 
liahennen  were  excluded  from  American  waters  by  any  combiuatiou  among 
American  fishermen,  or  by  any  act  of  congress,  they  would  be  deprived  of 
getting  a  single  onnoe  of  the  bait  AmeiioaD  fiafaemen  might  oombino 
for  that  object,  or  %  Imm  might  be  pasaed  by  congrees  forbidding  the  ex.- 
porteticm  of  menluMlden ;  bat  by  the  provisioii  made  in  the  tnuriy*  Oem- 
dieti  fiahenaen  are  allowed  to  enter  into  American  watera  to  procure  the 
bai^  and  the  conaeqaenoe  of  thai  la  thai  no  each  oombination  can  exial, 
and  Ganadiana  can  purehaae  the  bait  and  be  able  to  fiah  on  equal  terma 
with  the  Amerieana.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  thus  seen,  sir,  that  tiiia  red- 
pvociiy  trraty  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment — ^ii  ia  a  auiat  valuable 
privilege,  which  in  not  to  be  neglected,  or  despised,  or  sneered  at.  With 
respect  to  the  lan^iage  of  those  articles,  some  questions  have  been  raised 
and  placed  on  the  paper,  and  I  hnv»?  aaked  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  were 
al)  ut  to  put  them  to  [tostpone  doing  so;  and  I  now  warn  hon.  mernhf>rs^ 
and  1  do  it  with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  protect  and  vindicate  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada — if  this  treaty  becomes  a  treaty,  and  we  ratify  the  fishery 
articles,  I  warn  them  not  to  raise  questions  which  otherwise  might  nut  be 
raised.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  inatauce  in  which  a  wise 
diaoretion  ean  be  uaed  than  in  not  raggeating  any  donbt  HVith  reapect, 
howewr«  to  the  qneation  which  was  put  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  comity 
iA  Charlotte— and  it  ia  a  qneation  which  might  well  be  pnt^  and  whidi  le- 
quiree  aome  anaww— I  would  atate  to  that  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  think  be 
will  be  aatiafied  with  the  anawer,  that  the  treaty  of  1871»  ia  the  matter  hie 
qneation  refera  to,  ia  larger  and  wider  in  ita  proTiaiona  in  f  atoor  of  Canada 
than  was  the  treaty  of  1854,  and  that  under  the  treaty  of  1854  no  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  the  oatch,  but  all  fish  brought  to  the 
United  States  market  by  Canadian  vessels  were  free.  I  say  this  advisedly, 
and  I  will  discuss  it  with  the  hon.  gentleman  whenever  he  may  choose  to 
give  me  the  opportunity.  The  same  practice  will,  [  have  no  doubt,  be 
continued  under  thf>  trfnty  of  1871,  unless  tliL'  ]  >  i>ple  of  Canaf^a  them- 
selves raise  the  objectioti.  The  warning  I  have  just  now  exi>reaaed  1  am 
sure  the  hou.se  will  take  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  inten  le  i.  No  hon. 
member  will,  of  course,  bo  j)revented  from  exercising  his  own  Jiacretion; 
but  I  felt  It  my  duty  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  house  to  tlie  □eo<»sstty  for 
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great  prudence  in  not  raising  needless  doubtaai  to  the  terms  of  the  treatj. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  given  all  our  fisheries  away  The 
treaty  only  apj)lie«  to  the  fisheries  of  the  old  British  Americr.n  provinces; 
and  in  order  that  the  area  should  not  be  luaed,  it  is  pruvided  that  it 
shall  only  apply  to  the  fisheries  oi  Quehe  X  >va  Scotia,  New  Brunawick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island;  so  that  the  trtiiij  dooa  not  allow  the  Ameri- 
cans to  have  access  to  the  F<ic>iic  coast  liahcries,  nor  yet  to  the  inexhaust- 
ible and  priceless  tiaheries  of  the  Hud&on  Bay.  These  ere  great  sources 
of  reveiiQe  yefc  uadtveloped,  bnl  itfler  the  toeel^'  i«  mtified  th^  will  de- 
Telop  repidly ;  end  in  twelve  jeen  from  now,  when  the  two  neiione  tit 
down  to  recoueSder  the  drcumatoncee  and  leedjnst  the  treaty,  it  will  be 
foond  that  other  and  greater  wealth  will  be  at  the  diepoeal  of  the  Domin- 
ion. I  may  be  eelnd — though  I  have  not  eeen  that  the  point  haa  ezdted 
any  obeenration— why  were  not  the  products  of  the  lake  fiaheties  laid  open 
to  both  natione?  and  in  reply  may  say  that  those  Ssheriea  were  exoepted 
at  my  inatance.  The  Canadian  fisheriee  on  the  north  ehore  of  the  great 
lakes  are  most  valuable.  By  a  judicious  ayatem  of  preservation  and  pro- 
tection we  have  greatly  increased  that  source  of  wealth.  It  is  also  known 
that  from  a  concurrence  of  circujnstances,  andfrmn  situanon.  the  fisheries 
on  the  south  shore  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  oura;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
peared tiia*  if  we  once  allowed  the  AmeriiMu  fishermen  to  have  admission 
to  our  wateiH  with  their  various  enyin-i-i  uf  destruction,  all  the  care  taken 
for  many  years  to  cultivate  that  source  of  wealth  would  be  disturbed  and 
injured  and  really  prejiioioed,  aiui  there  would  be  no  end  of  <[uai  tuU  and 
dissatisfaction  in  our  narrow  waters,  and  no  reciprocity  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  Oanada  woold  be  miuh  better  off  by  puiaeiiliiB  her  own  inland  fiah- 
eriea  to'hereelf,  and  have  no  right  to  enter  the  Amerioan  markMe  with  the 
prodncta  of  thoee  fiaheriea.  Thia  waa  the  raaaon  why  the  lake  fisheriee 
were  not  indaded  in  thia  arrangement.  Now,  air,  under  the  praaent  eir^ 
omaatanoea  of  the  oaae,  the  Oanadian  government  haa  decided  to  preaa 
upon  tbn  houae  the  policy  <tf  accepting  thia  treaty  and  ratifying  the  6ah- 
ery  articles.  I  may  be  liable  to  the  ehaige  of  injuring  our  own  case  in 
diaouaaing  the  advantages  of  the  arrangements,  becatise  every  word  usr  1 
by  me  may  be  quoted  and  used  as  evidence  against  na  hereafter.  The 
statement  has  been  so  thrown  broadcast  that  the  arrangement  is  a  bad  one 
for  Canada,  that  in  order  to  show  to  this  h<MisM  the  country  that  ft  is 
one  that  can  be  acceptetl,  on«'  is  ('>>!ifr»'d  tn  i  lu  the  risk  of  hia  lantjuai^o 
being  used  l)efore  the  oomunssioiiera  to  seitlo  the  amount  of  cunipeiisation, 
aa  an  evidence  of  tht>  value  of  the  treaty  t<i  us.  It  aeetns  En  ino  that  in 
looking  at  the  treaty  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  loukia^'  at  the 
question  whether  it  is  right  to  accept  the  articles,  we  have  to  consider 
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mainly  that  iuteroEt  which  is  most  peculiarly  affected.    Now,  wnleaa  I  am 
greatly  misiuforuied,  the  ti^iaery  interests  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  une  or  two 
exceptions  for  Ioo«l  seaaonSf  are  altogether  in  favour  of  the  trefttj.  (Hear, 
hew.)  TheyuttaiixioiuiofBtfroeadiiiiiaioiiforfliMrfiilLintotlitABMjMai 
oitrket,  that  they  would  vietr  with  great  loniow  any  action  of  thia  honae 
which  wonld  exdode  then  from  that  market,  that  they  look  forward  with 
increasing  oonfideuoe  to  a  laige  developmeiit  of  their  trade  and  of  that 
great  indnetcy;  and  I  eay  that  that  being  the  caie— if  it  ho  to  the  intoraai 
of  the  fiehermen  and  for  the  adrantige  of  that  branch  of  national  indoa- 
try,  setting  aside  r  other  considerations — we  oagbtnot  wilfuUy  to  injure 
that  interest.    Why,  sir,  what  is  the  fact  of  the  case  as  it  stands  ?  The 
only  market  for  the  Canadian  No.  1  mackerel  in  the  world  is  the  United 
States.    That     our  only  market,  and  we  are  practically  excluded  frum  it 
by  the  ])re8eiit  duty.    The  cor  sequence  of  that  duty  is  that  our  fishermen 
are  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  Ameri:;an  fishermon.    They  are  made  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  for  the  Americans.    They  are  obliged 

to  sell  their  lish  at  the  Anu  iv ms'  own  price.  The  Americau  liuhermen 
purchase  iheir  lisii  at  a  uumiual  value,  and  control  the  American  market. 
The  great  profits  of  the  trade  are  handed  over  to  the  American  fishermen 
or  American  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  they  profit  to  the  kaa 
of  our  own  industry  and  our  own  people.  Let  any  one  go  down  the  8th 
Lawrence  <»i  a  aununer  trip,  a»  many  of  us  do,  and  call  from  the  dedc  of 
the  ateamer  to  a  fisherman  in  his  boat,  and  aeo  lor  what  a  nominal  price 
yon  can  aecore  the  whole  of  hia  catdi;  and  that  la  from  the  abaence  of  % 
market,  and  fhnn  the  fact  of  tho  Canadian  fishennen  being  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  foreigner.  With  the  dnty  off  Canadian  fish,  tha 
Oauadian  fisherman  may  send  his  fish  at  the  right  time,  when  ho  can  ob- 
tain the  best  price,  to  the  A  merican  market,  and  thus  bo  the  means  of 
opening  a  profitable  trade  with  the  United  States  in  exchange.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  maritime  provinces,  including  that 
portion  of  Quebec  which  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  Oslieries,  that 
this  treaty  sliould  bo  rutilied,  and  that  this  great  mfirket  should  be  op^^Tipd 
to  them,  on  w  hat  grouud  should  we  deprive  tin  tii  ot  this  right  ?  Is  it  not 
a  Beltitsh  argument  that  the  fisheries  can  be  iisc  1  ;w  a  lever  in  order  to  gain 
reci^u^city  m  flour,  wheat  and  other  cereals  /  Are  you  tu  shut  our  tisher- 
men  out  of  this  great  market,  iu  order  that  you  uuiy  coerce  the  United 
Siatee  into  giving  you  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  principle  f  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  a  valid  acgument  it  would  be  a  eelfiah  one.  IVhal 
wonld  bo  said  by  the  people  of  Ontario  if  the  United  Staloa  bad  dbred, 
for  their  own  porposee,  to  admit  Canadian  grains  free,  and  Kova  Scotta 
had  objected,  eaying:  "  No,  you  shall  not  have  that  markft;  yon  moat  be 
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dej^rived  of  that  market  fnrevor,  unless  we  can  take  in  onr  fish  aUo.  You 
must  lost)  all  that  great  advantage  umil  we  caD  get  a  market  for  our  fi^h." 
Apply  the  argtiment  in  thin  way,  and  you  will  sec  how  selHah  it  is.  But 
the  arguiueut  iuis  no  foundation,  liu  basitt  oi  fact,  aud  1  will  show  tlm 
houite  why.  In  1854,  by  a  Btrict  aud  rigid  observance  of  the  principle  of 
exolaaion,  the  Aimnioaii  fiifa«RDaii  iv«m  driv«n  out  of  thoM  w»t«rt.  At 
that  time  tiie  United  States  wen  free  from  debt,  end  thoj  bed  e  leige 
eepitel  inveeted  in  tbeir  fisbeiiee.  Oar  fieberiee  were  then  in  their  vahmj, 
TkMf  were  a  "  feeble  *'  peo^e,  jiiit  beginning  ee  fiehemen,  with  Uttie 
eHtitel  end  little  ekiU,  end  their  opwetione  were  veiy  zeefericted.  I  do 
not  Bpeek  diepengin|^7»  bat  in  ^mperieon  with  the  Jbhevmen  of  the 
United  Stetee  there  wee  an  absence  of  capital  and  skill.  The  United 
States  were  free  from  taxation;  they  had  this  capital  and  skill,  and  all  thej 
wanted  was  our  Canadian  waters  in  which  to  invest  that  capital  and  ezw- 
cise  that  skill.  But  how  is  that  altered  7  Now  our  fisheries  are  no  lever 
by  which  to  obtain  reciprocity  in  grain.  What  do  the  United  States  care 
for  our  fislH'rii's  ?  Tliu  AnuTirHTi  !Hht*rnien  are  opposed  to  the  treaty. 
Those  interested  lu  the  liaiieiietj  are  sending  petition  aft«r  petition  to  the 
United  States  government  and  congress,  praying  that  the  treaty  may  lie 
rejected.  They  say  they  do  not  want  to  conjo  into  our  waters.  The 
United  btates  government  have  gone  into  this  treaty  with  every  desire  tu 
settle  aU  possible  sources  of  difficulty.  Their  fishermen  complain  that 
ttiey  will  anffer  by  it,  bat  the  United  States  government  deaiie  to  meet 
na  face  to  face,  hand  to  hand,  heart  to  heact,  to  have  an  amicable  eettle- 
ment  of  diapatee.  They  know  that  they  are  not  making  political  frienda 
nor  gaining  political  etrengthi  becanee  intereeti  moat  affected  by  the  fiahery 
articlee  are  egainat  the  treaty ;  bnt  they  deeire  that  the  ill-feelinge  which 
aroee  dozing  the  civil  war,  and  from  the  AhAama  ceae  aboald  be  foigotten. 
A  feeling  of  friendehiphee  grown  up  between  tlie  nationa,  and  it  can  be 
no  other  desire  than  to  foster  and  encourage  that  feeling  which  diotatee 
the  agreeing  to  these  perticolar  artidea.  If,  then,  Canada  objects  to  the 
treaty,  the  United  StatM  government  will  simply  say  :  "  Well,  if  yon  do 
not  like  these  arrangements,  reject  them;  and  the  consequence  he  on  your 
own  head  if  this  fri«  ndHhip  so  auspicion^ly  uouuueuoed  IS  at  aoy  time  bro« 
ken  by  \>nhappy  collisions  in  your  waters.  ' 
It  being  six  o'clock,  Mr.  (Speaker  left  the  choir. 

Arm  sscne. 

Sib  John  MacDOiTAin  reanmed  hia  speech  ea  follows: — I  am  afraid  I 
must  apologise  to  the  honee  for  the  unintereeting  manner  in  whi^  1  haTe 
leid  the  aubject  before  the  houae  so  far.  I  waa  ahowiug,  as  well  aa  i  ooald^ 
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my  opinion,  and  my  reaaoiia  fur  that  opinion — that  under  the  circum- 
stancea,  the  treaty,  although  it  is  not  what  we  desire,  and  although  it  is 
not  what  I  presBod  for,  ought  to  b«  accepted.  1  shall  not  ptirane  that 
branch  of  the  subject  to  [greater  length,  as  diirini^  the  discussion  of  the 
measure  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  ^sliall  have  again  an  opportunity  to  re-«riEf© 
thciiu  and  further  views  ou  the  same  subject,  as  they  amy  occur  to  mo,  or 
as  they  may  be  elicited.  I  shall,  howoTer,  call  the  serious  attention  of 
the  hooM,  Mkd  especially  of  Uumm  memben  of  fhe  honae  who  hmve  given 
attention  to  the  qneekioa  in  diapute,  at  regards  the  validilj  of  tiie  MTant 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  England,  to  the  tmportanoe  of  this 
tteaty  in  tiiis  respect,  thai  it  ceto  at  rest  now  and  forever  the  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  the  convention  of  1818  was  not  repealed  and  ob> 
litetated  by  the  treaty  of  16M.  This  qnestioo,  Mr.  Speaker,  ia  one  that 
has  oompicd  the  attention  of  the  United  States  jorists,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  serious  and  elaborate  discusAions.  From  my  point  of  view,  tho 
pretension  of  the  United  States  is  erroneous,  but  it  has  been  constantly 
pressed — and  we  know  the  pertinacity  with  which  anch  views  are  pressed 
by  the  United  States;  we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  wliich,  while  it  waa  discusmnl  fronv  ]H'>'2  to  1828, 
and  waa  apparently  settled  then  forever  between  the  two  nations,  was  re- 
vived Vjy  tlie  president  of  the  United  States  in  his  address  of  1870,  and 
the  ditlereuoj  between  the  point  of  view  as  preasod  in  1828  by  the  United 
States  and  that  pressed  in  1870,  waa  shown  by  the  result  of  the  treaty. 
Ms.  BlAKJi— Hear,  hear. 

8iK  Jomr  llacDOXALD^'And,  sir,  it  waa  of  grsat  tmportanoe,  in  nj 
point  of  view,  that  this  qnestion  whidi  has  been  so  pressed  by  Amerioaii 
jacists,  and  considering  also  the  pertinacity  with  whidi  sncii  views  are 
urged,  should  be  set  at  rest  forever.  The  question  has  been  strongly  put 

ia  the  Anuriean  Zaw  lUmew  of  April,  1871,  in  sn  article  understood  to 
have  been  written  by  Jodge  Pomeroy,  a  joiist  of  stenHing  in  tiie  United 

States;  and  that  paper,  I  believe,  expresses  the  real  opinion  of  the  writer, 
erroneous  though  I  hold  it  to  be — and  his  candour  is  shown  1^  this  fact, 
as  well  as  from  the  known  standing  of  rlio  man — that  in  one  portion  of  the 
article  he  demolishes  the  claim  of  the  American  fishermen  to  the  right  to 

trade  in  our  waters.  He  proves  in  an  able  ar^'unient  that  the cUiimof  the 
American  tishennen  to  enter  our  harbours  for  any  purjwse  other  than 
wood,  water  and  shelter,  is  without  foundation.  The  v'ww  taken  by  that 
writer  and  others,  and  among  them  by  a  writer  whose  name  I  do  not 
know,  but  whose  papers  are  very  valuable  from  their  ability — they  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sation — is  this  :  the  treaty  of  1783  was  a  treaty 
of  pfJ^-e,  a  settlement  of  a  boundary,  and  a  division  of  country  between 
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two  nations.  The  Unitcil  States  contended  that  that  treaty  w.-\a  in  forca, 
and  ia  now  in  force,  as  it  was  a  treaty  respecting  ilio  b^nuidary,  and  was 
aoi  ahrafitad  or  aftoted  by  the  war  of  1812.  Under  the  treaty  of  1783^ 
and  bj  the  tomui  of  that  treaty,  th€  fiilranDw  of  the  United  Statei  had 
tiio  nnrcatrained  ri^^t  to  enter  into  all  our  wateta  up  to  our  ifaonBai  mmI 
to  OTexy  part  of  Britieh  HorOi  Amerioa.  After  181$,  England  contended 
tbat  that  permienon  waa  abrogated  by  the  war,  and  wra  not  renewed  hy 
the  trea^  of  peace  of  1814.  The  two  nationa  were  thiia  at  laroe  on  thai 
yexy  gniTe  point,  and  thoee  who  look  back  to  the  hiatovy  of  thai  day  will 
find  that  the  difference  on  that  point  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and 
it  waa  only  settled  by  the  compromiie  known  as  the  convention  of  ISIA, 
by  which  the  claims  of  the  Americans  within  three  miles  of  our  shores 
were  renounced.  The  argument  is,  however,  of  a  nature  too  technical  to 
be  of  interest  the  liouse,  and  requires  to  be  very  carefully  studied  be- 
fore it  can  be  underatood.  I  will  not,  therefore,  trouble  the  hojise  with 
that  argument,  but  I  will  read  one  or  two  passages  to  show  the  general 
statement  of  the  case: 

"  Wo  shall  now  inquire  whethrr  tho  convontinn  nf  IStS  ig  an  existing  compact, 
and  if  not,  what  are  the  rights  of  Americaa  fishermea  under  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783.* 

<*  Smce  the  expiration  of  the  ttdpwHtf  tna^  in  188^  the  Britiih  B0Tfnun«nt» 
botii  at  home  ai^  in  the  pnovbioes,  has,  fa  its  atatatei,  its  olBeiat  inttraetioiu,  and 

iti  diplomatic  correspondence,  quietly  assumed  that  the  oonvention  of  1S18  is  again 
operati\  e  in  nil  its  prn\ i>-iouH.  That  tho  atntc  dep.irtinent  at  Washinprtun  should 
by  itA  siluuce  have  admitted  the  oorrectiie^  of  thi»  assumption,  which  is  equally 
opposed  to  principle  and  to  authority,  is  remarkable.  We  shall  maintain  the  fxo' 
poiWon  that  the  tveaty  of  peaoe  of  1783  is  now  fat  foil  fimes  that  all  Hmltatiaiia 
upon  iti  efltdeney  have  bean  reoioved;  and  that  it  is  the  only  loiiroe  and  foundatloB 
of  American  fishing  rights  within  the  north-i^tern  territorial  waten.  In  porsuing; 
the  discussion  we  will  show,  first,  that  the  rentmciatory  clauses  of  the  convention  of 
1818  have  been  removo<l;  and  secondly,  that  article  III.  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  thus 
left  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  snbsequeut  compact,  was  nut  abrogated  by  the 
war  ef  1812." 

The  writer  thus  concludes : 

"Article  III.  of  the  treaty  of  1783  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  an  executed  gnuit. 
It  errated  and  eonferreil  at  on*'  Mow  Hvjhts  i>f  prniu  rly,  p«'rf<'rt  in  their  iiatnre,  ftml 
as  permanent  ai»  the  dominion  over  llw  uaticmal  soil.  These  rights  are  held  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  are  to  be  exeroiaed  in  British  territorial  waters. 
ITnaffeeted  by  the  war  ef  1818,  they  still  exist  in  fell  foioe  and  vigour.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  American  citizens  are  now  entitlfld  to  take  fish  on  snoh 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  use,  and  aUo  on  all  the 
eoaste,  bays  and  creeks,  of  all  other  hia  Britannic  maiesty'a  dominions  in  Amnioa^ 
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and  to  dry  and  cure  fi^^h  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours  and  creeks  of  Nova 
8ootia,  the  Magdalen  islandd  and  Labrador. 

*'llie  final  «(iDdun<mt1taax«adiediatufttaiiMd  by  |»riiidptoa^  W« 
•ubmit  that  it  should  ba  adoptadliy  the  i^oven.nient  of  the  United  StalM,  and  mad* 
tha  bada  of  any  furtiiar  nciKotiatMoa  with  Gr«at  Britain." 

I  quote  ibis  for  the  parpoie  of  fthowingtbatihe  ]mten»io«i  was  fomallj 
aet  up  Mid  elaboimiad  by  juriata  of  no  mean  itaading  or  zopuUitioD,  and 
therefore  it  it  <me  of  the  merite  of  the  treety  that  it  forever  eeli  tke  diir 
pute  »t  rest.   The  writare  cm  thia  aubject — the  very  writefn  of  whom  I 
hare  spoken  admit  that  under  this  treaty  the  <deim  is  gone,  beoeuae  it  be 
formal  admlasiun  by  the  United  Stat<;s  govemment  that,  under  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  we  had,  cn  the  8th  of  May,  1871,  a  proprietary  right  in 
these  in-shore  fisheries;  and  tVia  was  so  admitted,  after  the  question  had 
been  raised  ill  the  United  States,  tliat         l  iti  in  r\tion  of  the  treaty  <"if 
18r>4  was  equal  in  its  ell'ect  to  an  abrogation  of  the  convention  of  itsl6. 
They  agree  by  thia  treaty  to  buy  their  entry  into  our  waters,  and  this  is 
the  strongest  possible  proof  that  tiieir  argument  could  be  no  longer  main- 
tained.   J  uat  as  the  paj'meut  of  rent  by  a  tenant  is  the  strongest  proof  uf 
ikie  edmiiBon  of  the  right  of  the  landlord,  eo  is  the  egreement  to  pay  to 
Oanade  e  fsir  sum  as  en  equivalent  for  the  use  of  our  idwries  en  eoknov- 
lodgement  of  the  permanent  oontinuenee  of  our  right   Bo  mueh,  air,  for 
the  portion  of  the  tresty  which  affeota  the  fisheries.   I  slluded,  n  few 
minntea  sgo,  to  the  St  Lewfenoaw  The  surrender  of  the  free  naT^gution 
«f  the  river  St.  Lswrenee  in  its  natural  state  was  resisted  by  England 
up  to  1838.   Tiie  claim  was  renewed  by  the  present  goTenunent  of  the 
United  States,  and  aaserbsd  in  a  message  by  the  president     the  United 
States.    Her  inpi  j  Hty'sgovetnment^  in  the  instructions  sent  to  her  com- 
miasionen,  took  the  power  and  responsibility  in  this  matter  into  their 
own  hands.    It  was  a  matter  which  we  would  not  controL    Being  a 
matter  of  br.-iui'laj-y  between  two  nations,  afTf  ctiii;^'  a  river  which  forms 
«  boundary  between  the  litnita  of  a  part  of  the  empire  and  the  limits 
4jf  the  I'nitfJ  States,  it  is  solely  within  the  control  of  her  majesty's  pov- 
«rnment,        in  the  instrucLious  tu  the  plenipoteiitaries,  this  lanc^uairi'  was 
used:  *'  Her  majesty's  government  are  now  willing  to  grant  the  fret;  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrenoe  to  thedtisMis  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
conditions  and  tolls  as  era  imposed  on  British  sabjecte. I  need  not  say, 
air,  that,  ae  a  matter  of  eentiment,  I  regretted  this;  but  it  was  a  natter  of 
sentiment  only.   However,  there  oonld  be  no  practical  good  to  Oanada  in 
resisting  the  oooeewion;  end  ^era  was  no  possible  evil  inflicted  on  Oausda 
by  the  conoeinon  of  the  privOege  of  navigating  that  smsll  pieoe  of  broken 
water  between  BU  Regis  snd  MontreeL   In  no  way  could  it  afleet  piejn- 
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dicially  the  intercsta  of  Caria<la,  her  trade  or  her  commerce.   Without  the- 
n»p  of  onr  canals  the  river  waa  iiseleas.    Up  to  Montreal  the  St.  Lawrence 
ia  o[>vn,  not  only  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  hut  to  the  vt'!i«t;la  of 
the  wi.i  Id.    Canada  courtn  the  trade  and  siiipH  of  thy  wurld,  and  it  would 
be  most  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  .Vfontreal  should 
be  dosed  to  American  shipping.    No  greater  evidence  abort  of  actual  war 
can  be  adduoed  of  unfriendly  relations,  than  the  fact  of  the  porta  of  afionntty 
being  doted  to  the  oommeroe  of  another.   It  never  entered  into  the  minda 
of  any  that  onr  ports  ahoold  be  closed  to  the  trade  of  the  world  in  general, 
or  the  United  Statet  in  partieolar,  no  more  than  it  would  enter  into  the 
minde  of  the  Engliah  to  doee  the  porta  of  London  or  Liverpool— tboae 
ports  whither  the  flags  of  every  nation  are  invited  and  wdeomed.  (Ohetrs.) 
From  the  soniea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  Regis  the  United  States  are 
part  owners  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  by  a  well  known  principle  of 
international  law  the  water  flowing  between  the  two  banks  is  common  to 
both;  and  not  only  is  that  a  principle  of  law,  but  it  is  a  niatter  of  aotaal 
treaty.    The  only  question,  then,  was  whether,  as  the  Amertoan  people 
had  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  and  as  it  could  do  no  harm  to  Canada  or  to 
England,  it  would  not  bo  well  to  set  this  fjuestion  at  rest  with  the  others, 
and  make  the  cuicsesaiuu.    This  wiis  the  lino  taken  hy  her  majesty's  t;<>v- 
emment,  and  which  they  liad  a  right  to  take  ;  and  wlien  some  one  writes 
my  biography — if  I  iin  ever  thought  worthy  of  having  f.uch  an  interesting 
docuuitnt  prepared— and  when,  iis  a  matter  of  history,  the  questions  con- 
nected with  this  treaty  are  upheld,  it  will  be  found  upon  this,  as  well  as 
upon  every  other  point,  I  did  all  I  oonid  fo  proleot  the  rights  and  cUima 
of  the  Dominion.   (Chews.)  Now,  sir,  with  respect  to  the  right  itself,  I 
wonid  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  remarka  of  a  distinguiahecl 
English  jurist  upon  the  point.  I  have  read  from  the  work  of  an  Amed* 
can  jurist,  and  1  will  now  read  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillimore,  a  standard 
English  writer  on  international  law.   What  I  am  about  to  read  was  writ- 
ten under  the  idea  that  Americans  were  claiming  what  would  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  them,    fie  was  not  aware  that  the  difficulties  of  navigation 
were  such  that  the  concession  would  be  of  no  piaetioal  use.   fie  writes 
aa  follows: 

**  Great  ^tstn  pcsssssed  the  nortbem  ihorss  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  rivsr 
in  its  whole  extent  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  rivsr  from  the 
latitude  forty-five  degrees  north  to  its  mouth.  The  United  States  poaamsed 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  point  where 

their  northem  boundary'  touched  the  river.  These  two  governments  were  there- 
fore placijd  pretty  much  in  the  panic  attitude  towards  each  other,  with  respect 
to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  United  States  and  Spain  had 
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been  in  with  respoct  to  the  pAvigation  of  the  Mis8i«sippi«  before  the  M^ouitioiMi 
ol  Louisuuia  aad  Florida. 

**Th«  ugnmeat  od  the  part  of  the  United  StatM  wm  niiidi  <Im  mum  m  that 
whiob  they  had  employed  with  reepeet  to  the  aerigAtion  of  the  MiiBUitppi. 
They  refezred  to  the  diapate  abont  the  opening  ol  the  Scheldt,  in  1784^  and 
«0Bteiided  that,  in  the  oaae  of  thaib  river,  the  fact  (tf  the  haaha  having  baeatha 
oreation  oi  artificial  labour  was  a  much  stronger  reason  than  could  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  tLe  Migsissippi  for  closing  the  mouths  of  the  sea  adjoining 
the  Dutch  cauaLs  of  the  Sas  and  the  Swiu,  aud  that  this  peculiarity  probably 
causudi  thii  insertion  of  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  WetttphaliA;  that  the  caae 
oi  the  St  Lawrence  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Scheldt,  and  fell  di^ 
MoHy  nnder  the  prindple  oi  free  navigation  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Vfaana 
ireapeoting  the  Bhiae,  the  Neckar,  the  Mayne,  the  MoeeUe^  the  Menaa  aad  the 
Scheldt  Bat  eapecially  it  wae  lUged,  and  with  a  fetoe  whieh  tt  mnat  hava 
been  difficult  to  parry,  that  thepreaent  daim  of  the  United  Statea  with  reaped 
to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  precisely  of  tho  same  natare  aa  that 
which  Great  Britain  had  put  forward  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  the  mouth  and  )<>ivcr  Hhorea  uf  Uiat  river  vt  ere  in  the  poaaoa- 
eion  of  another  state,  and  of  which  eiaim  Great  Britain  bad  procured  the  reoog* 
mtion  by  the  treaty  oi  I'aris  in  1763. 

**  The  principal  argnmni  eontmncd  in  the  v^y  of  Oteat  Britain  waay  that 
the  liberty  of  panage  by  one  nation  throng^  the  dominiooa  of  aaother  waa,  ao- 
oordiag  to  the  dootrine  of  the  moet  eaainaat  wrtteia  upon  Intematioaal  law, « 
5|nalifled  oeeaaioBal  esoeption  to  the  paramount  rj^ti  of  property;  that  it  waa 
whattheee  writera  called  an  iiii2>^r/ect  and  not  a  perfect  right;  that  the  trealyol 
Vienna  did  not  sanction  tins  notion  of  a  iHilnni!  ri^'ht  to  a  free  pMsage  over  the 
rivers,  but,  on  the  r  'titr.iry,  the  inference  was  that,  not  being  a  natural  rigltt, 
it  rc'ijuired  to  be  cstabhshcd  by  a  c^nv'  ntiou;  that  the  right  of  |ia«8age  once  con- 
ceded, must  hold  good  fur  other  purposes  besides  those  of  trade  in  pc&ce — for 
hoatile  purpoaea  in  time  of  war ;  that  the  United  Statec  could  not  consistently 
orge  their  daim  on  principle  without  being  prepared  to  apply  that  principle  by 
way  of  reotproeity,  in  favour  of  Britbh  enhjectai  to  the  navigation  of  the  Uii- 
aiirfppi  and  'Um  Hndaoiii  to  whieh  aooeaa  mi^t  be  had  from  Oanada  by  land 
carriage  or  by  the  canala  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 

' '  The  United  States  replied,  that  i>ractica11y  the  St.  Lawrence  wae  a  alMil; 
and  waa  siibj-'ct  to  the  same  princii>le  of  law;  and  that  aa  straU*  are  accessory 
to  the  scaa  w  hich  tl.ey  unite,  and  therefore  the  right  of  navigating  them  is 
common  to  ail  nations,  so  the  St.  Lawrence  counects  with  theoeean  those  great 
inland  lakes,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  both  dwell ;  aad  on  the  aama  principle,  the  natuial  link  of  the  rfaer, 
like  the  natnral  Bnk  of  the  sfrolt,  mnat  he  equally  availaUa  for  the  purpoeeo  ef 
paanga  by  both.  The  paaiage  over  land,  whioh  waa  alwaya  |iiffoia1ng  npon  the 
minda  of  the  writeca  on  international  law,  ia  intrinaioally  diflhrant  from  a  paa* 
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eage  over  water  ;  in  the  latter  ustance  no  f^ptrimcat^or  incoDveiiieDce  can  be  Ftn- 
taiiied  by  the  country  to  which  it  hp]i  ii:;;a  The  tmck  of  a  ahip  is  efl'aced  as  soon 
as  made;  iho  track  of  an  army  may  leave  sehuua  ana  lastiag  injury  behind. 
The  United  States  woald  not  '  ahriiik  *  from  the  application  of  the  analogy  with 
twpeci  to  tiw  nnTtgntioii  of  tho  MiMiHipp^  and  whonoiPMr  a  ootineetioo  wm 
offected  betwoen  it  and  Upper  Canada^  abiilar  to  that  oxisting  betwoen  tho 
United  Statoo  and  tho  St  Lawrence,  tho  oono  prineiplo  shonld  be  applied.  It 
wae,  however,  to  be  neollected,  that  the  caao  of  lirers  which  both  rise  and 
disembogue  themMelves  within  the  limits  of  the  same  nation  is  very  distinguisli- 
able,  upon  principle,  from  that  of  rircrs  which,  having  their  sources  and  navi- 
gable portions  of  their  streams  in  status  above,  discbarge  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  oUitr  states  below. 

"  Lastly,  the  fact  that  tho  free  navigatbn  of  riven  had  been  made  a  matter 
of  eoMoralion  did  not  dioprovo  that  tiiit  novigatbn  was  n  nnttor  of  notero^  right 
teiloiod  to  ito  ptoper  position  by  trenty. 

*'Tlio  nanlt  of  this  oontroreny  has  hithorto  ptodnoed  no  ofEoot.  Great 
Britoin  hM  nuuntained  her  excloaiyo  lighti  The  United  States  will  remain 
debanred  from  the  use  of  this  great  highway,  and  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
over  it  the  produce  of  the  vast  and  rioh  tonitorio*  whioh  border  on  the  lakoi 
above,  to  the  Atlantic  ocian. 

"It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  Trreat  Rritiiu  may  ground  her  refusal  upon 
strict  law  ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  diilicult  to  deny,  iirst,  that  so  doing 

osoroioei  haniUy  an  oxtremo  and  haroh  law ;  fooondly,  thnt  hor  oondnot  witii 
reqpoet  to  tho  navigation  of  tho  81  Lawionco  it  in  glaring  and  diiofoditahle  in- 
oomiotonoy  with  hor  o3adnot  with  reopeot  to  tho  navigation  of  tho  MinrimppL 

On  the  ground  that  she  possessed  a  small  tract  or  domain  in  which  the  Missis- 
sippi  took  its  rise,  she  insisted  on  her  right  to  navigate  the  entire  volume  of  it* 
waters;  on  the  ground  that  she  possesses  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  where 
it  disembogues  \t^e\i  into  the  aea,  she  denies  to  the  United  States  the  right  of 
navigation,  though  about  one-half  of  the  waters  of  Lak«t6  Uutario,  Erie,  Huron 
and  Superior,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  which  the  river  flows, 
are  tlio  property  of  tho  United  Stateo. 

**  An  l^g*^***  writer  upon  intomational  law  cannot  bnt  oxproM  a  hopo  that 
thia  MommfiinyM!,  whioh  in  thia  oaao  approadbaa  to  tummok  bguria,  may  bo  vol* 
untarily  abandonod  by  hia  country.  Since  thr.  late  ravolntum  in  thoSonUi 
American  provinces,  by  which  the  dominion  of  Rosas  was  overthrown,  there 
appears  to  be  good  reawn  to  hope  that  the  states  of  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Brazil,  will  open  the  river  Parena  to  the  navigation  of  the  world." 

On  leadiiig  n  raport  of  a  apoech  of  my  hum.  friend  the  member  for 
lAmbton,  oa  this  subject— a  very  able  and  intereating  apeeeh,  if  he  will 
allow  mc  so  to  characterize  it — I  find  that,  in  apeakillg  of  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Jiiebigany  he  atated  that  that  lake  waa  as  mneh  a  portion  of  the 
St.  LawTenee  aa  the  river  itaelf.   £  do  not  know  under  what  principle  nj 
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hon.  friend  made  that  stat^jiient,  but  those  inland  stas  are  soaK,  :is  inu  h 
aa  the  lilack  aea  m  a  sua  aud  not  a  river.    The  lake  is  enclosed  ou  all  aidtja 
by  United  States  territory.    No  portion  of  its  shores  bt^lungs  to  Canada, 
and  England  has  no  right  by  international  lair  to  claim  its  navigation. 
8ir»  the  never  hae  daimed  it,  lor  if  my  hon.  friend  will  look  into  tto 
mattwr,  lie  will  find  tiiat  theee  great  lakea  have  ever  been  treated  aa  in- 
land aeae,  and  as  far  ae  megnitude  is  concerned,  they  are  worthy  ci  being 
■o  treated.  Altbongh  her  majeely'e  commiaiionen  preeaed  that  the  navi- 
gation of  Lahe  Michigan  ahonld  be  granted  aa  an  equivalent  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Bk  Lawrence,  the  argument  eoald  not  be  baaed  oo  the  aam* 
footing,  and  we  did  not  and  oonld  not  pretend  to  have  the  cane  groonda. 
It  is,  however,  of  littlo  moment  whether  Canada  has  a  grant  by  trea^  of 
the  free  navigation  of  lake  Michigan  or  not,  for  the  cities  uf  the  shorea  of 
that  lake  would  never  ccmient  to  have  their  ports  closed,  and  there  is  no 
fear  in  the  world  of  our  vessels  being  excluded  from  tliuse  ports.  The 
Western  states,  and  especially  those  bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  would 
resist  this  to  the  denth  ;  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  congress  that  would 
venture  to  close  the  ports  ot  Litk**  Michigan  to  the  shipping  of  FJngland,  or 
of  Canada,  or  of  the  world.    The  small  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which 
lies  between  the  two  points  I  have  mentioned  would  be  of  no  use,  iuitl 
there  would  be  no  advantage  to  be  obtained  therefrom  aa  a  lever  to  obtain 
reciprocity. 
Mr.  MACEBKZXB'^Hear,  hear. 

Sir  Joair  MAODOKiLD-^My  hoo.  friend  aaya  "hear,  hear";  but  I  will 
tell  him  that  the  only  lever  for  the  obtaining  of  reciprocity  ia  the  aola 
oonttol  of  our  canab.  So  long  aa  we  bave  tlu»  control  of  theee  canala 
we  are  the  maatere,  and  can  do  just  aa  we  pleaacb  American  veaaela 
tiie  down  trip  can  nm  the rapida,  if  they  geta etrong Indian  to  ateer tbem; 
but  they  will  never  come  back  again  unless  Canada  choOeea.  (Hear,  hear*) 
The  keel  drives  through  these  waters,  and  then  the  mark  disappeara  for* 
ever,  and  that  veaael  will  be  forever  absent  from  the  place  that  once  knew 
it,  unless  by  the  consent  of  Canada.  Therefore,  as  I  pointed  out  before 
the  recess,  as  we  had  no  lever  in  our  fisheries  to  get  reciprocity,  so  we  had 
none  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  its  natural  course.  The 
real  .Huhstantial  means  to  ohtnin  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  StAtee 
ia  in  the  canals,  and  is  expre.'^sly  stated  in  the  treaty;  and  when  the  treaty, 
in  clause  27,  wl  i  h  relates  to  the  canaU,  uses  the  words:  "The  govern- 
ment of  her  Britaiiijic  majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the  government  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  tu  the  citi;:cn.s  of  the  United  States  the 
nae  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  aud  other  canaU,  in  the  dominion,  on 
lenna  off  equality,"  etb,  it  oontaina  aa  admiaiiott  by  thf  United  Slalaa— 
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and  it  is  of  tome  adwitage  to  havo  tittt  idnainioii — ^tluit  tbe  ouiali  are 
our  own  propertj,  wbioh  w«  oan  open  to  tho  United  States  ae  we  pleaae. 
The  leaion  WI17  tliia  adminion  ia  important  ia  th» :  **  Aitide  twMity-aiz 
providee  that  tlie  navigation  of  the  river  St*  Lawienoe,  aaoending  and  de- 
aoending  from  the  46th  panllel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  eeaaee  to  form 
4he  bonndaiy  between  the  two  ooantiea,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall 
forever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  pnzposea  of  commerce  to  the  citizens 
of  t)ie  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  not  inconsistent  with  such  privileges  of  free 
navigation."  Therefore,  lest  it  mi^ht  be  argned  that  as  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  made,  it  wiia  known  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascent  the  river 
could  not  be  overcome  in  its  natural  t  .urae,  the  provision  grantintr  the 
right  of  LSI  lit  umst  be  held  tt)  include  the  navigation  of  canals  through 
which  alunt!  tiie  aacent  could  be  made.  And  so  the  next  clange  provides 
and  specifies  that  these  caiials  aro  «pocially  within  the  control  of  Canada 
imd  the  Canadian  government,  and  prevents  any  inference  being  drawn 
feou  iiM  language  of  the  preeeding  artide.  I  know,  sir,  that  there  haa 
been  in  lonie  of  the  newspapers  a  sneer  east  upon  the  latter  paragraph  of 
that  artide,  whidi  gives  the  United  States  the  free  qm  of  the  St.  Law* 
ruiee— I  refer  to  that  part  61  the  article  whieh  gives  the  Canadians  the 
free  naTigation  of  the  riven  Ynkon,  Poxoupuie  and  Stikine* 
Mr.  Hacuirzis— Hear,  hear* 

Sir  John  Miodoiiau)— Mj  hon.  finend  again  aaya  ^'hear,  hear.*'  I 
hope  that  he  will  hear,  and  perha^^  he  will  hear  something  he  does  not 
know.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  may  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Yukon  is  a  growing  trade,  and  that  the  Americana  are  now  send- 
ing vessels,  and  are  fitting  otit  steamers  for  the  navigation  of  the  Yukon. 
1  will  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  at  this  moment  United  States  vessels  are 
going  up  that  river,  and  are  nnderselling  the  Hudaon  Bay  people  in  their 
own  eonntry  (hear,  hear),  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  vury  greatest  i?u]M)rt- 
ance  to  the  western  coimtry  that  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  should  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  British  subjects,  and  that  access  should  be  had 
by  means  of  these  rivers;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  the  ironi- 
cal dieer  of  my  hon.  friend.  Sir,  I  am  not  unaware  thai  ander  an  old 
trsaly  entered  into  between  Rnssia  and  England,  the  former  granted  to 
the  latter  the  free  navi^ticin  of  these  streams,  and  the  free  navigation  of 
all  the  streams  in  Alaska;  bnt  that  was  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  £og- 
Isnd,  and  although  it  may  be  aigued  by  Bnghmd  that  when  the  United 
States  bought  that  territory  from  Russia,  it  took  it  with  all  its  obligationsj 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  sides  to  that  qaeataon.  The  United  States,  1 
wenture  to  say,  would  hang  an  argument  upon  it;  and  I  can  only  tell  my 
JJ 
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hoa.  friflud  that  the  oflEiom  of  tbo  United  StfttM       estnnMd  anihorify 
in  the  way  of  prohibition  or  obstniotiou,  and  have  ofifered  the  pretext  thai 
the  United  States  now  hold  that  eonntry,  and  would  deal  with  it  as  they 
choee ;  and,  therefore,  as  this  was  a  treaty  to  settle  all  old  questions  and 
not  to  raise  now  ones,  it  was  well  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  I 
have  mentioned  photild  be  riettlef]  at  nnce  between  Enfjland  and  the  United 
States,  as  before  it  li  ul  been  between  Engbind  and  Russia.    7i  'fore  leav- 
ing the  question  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  I  will  make  one  remark,  and  will 
then  proceed  to  another  topic  ;  and  that  is,  tbat  the  article  in  question 
does  nut  in  any  way  hand  over  or  divide  any  proprietary  rights  in  th& 
river  St.  Lawrence,  or  give  any  sovereignty  over  it,  or  confer  any  right 
whateTer  exeept  that  of  free  navigatum.  Both  banks  belong  U>  Canada— 
the  mansgementy  the  improvement,  all  belong  to  Csnada.  The  onlj  8tip> 
nlatioik  made  in  the  tceaty  is  that  the  United  Btates  Tessels  may  nse  the 
St.  Lawienoe  on  as  free  tems  as  those  of  Oanadxan  snbjeets.   It  is  not  a 
transfer  of  territoiial  rights;  it  is  simply  a  permission  to  "  navigate  tha 
rivwr  by  AsMvican  vessels,  that  navigation  shall  ever  remain  free  and  opea 
for  the  purpose  of  eommeroe/'— 'and  for  the  pnipose  of  oomniecoe  only— 
"iotiie  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  subj ect  to  any  taxes  and  regnlationa 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  T  ^ minion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  withsoeh 
privilege  of  free  navigation.''    Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  allude  to  ono 
sobject  inoloded  in  the  treaty,  which  relates  to  the  navigation  of  oar 
waters,  althongh  it  was  not  ci>ntemphited  in  the  instmctions  <3riven  to  the 
British  commission  era  by  her  majesty's  government — in  fact,  the  snbject 
was  scarcely  known  in  England  — and  that  \a,  whnt  in  known  as  the  Su 
Olair  tints  qucbtion     It  is  kii«iwn  that  the  waters  oi  tho  river  SL  Clair 
and  the  waters  of  lake  St.  Clair  divide  the  two  countries;  that  the  boun- 
dary line  which  divides  them  is  provided  by  treaty;  that  the  treaty  of  1842 
provides  that  all  the  channels  and  passages  between  the  islands  lying 
near  the  junction  of  the  fiver  St.  Clair  with  the  Iske  shall  be  equally  free 
to  both  nations,  so  that  all  thoee  channels  were  made  eommon  to  both  na* 
tiona,  and  are  so  now.   Oanada  has  made  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  the  improvement  of  these  waters.  There  were  also  appropriations  mada 
f  uzget  whether  by  the  United  States,  the  state  of  Michigan,  or  by  pri- 
vate individuals—for  the  pnipose  of  improving  these  waters,  and  the 
United  Stotea  made  a  oanal  through  the  St.  Glair  flats.   The  qnestiou 
then  arose  whether  thla  eanal  waa  within  Oanadian  tenitory,  or  within 
that  of  the  United  States.   I  have  no  doubt  that  the  engineering  oflloer 
appointed  by  the  United  States  to  choose  the  site  of  the  canal  and  to  con- 
atruct  it,  acted  in  good  faith  in  choosing  the  site,  believing  that  it  was  in 
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the  United  States ;  and  from  all  I  can  Imm,  ■ubseqneiit  obMrrmtioiis 

proved  thai  (o  be  thf>  o-\«o. 
3fr.  ALackenzib— Hear,  hear. 

Sir  . Inn V  MArr.oNALD— My  hon.  friend  says  "hear,  heir,"  and  T  have 
no  flntiht  }io  will  'j^ivp  'i"*  an  iirgutuLnit,  and  an  able  one  too,  as  ho  ia  quite 
©:»nipotent  to  do,  to  show  that  under  the  treaty  this  canal  is  in  Canada. 
An  argument  might  be  foiiinlcui  in  favour  of  that  view  from  the  language 
of  the  report  of  the  international  commissioners,  appointed  to  determine 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries — that  is,  if  we  looked  at  tho  lan- 
guage alone,  and  combined  with  that  language  the  evidenoe  of  tboee  ao- 
eaatoned  of  old  to  navigate  thow  dwnnela.  I  adnit  that  an  aigmneikt 
aught  be  baaed  on  the  language  of  ih»  veport,  when  it  q>ealca  of  the  old 
■hip  diannel,  and  that  from  the  evidence  and  etatementa  that  haTo  been 
made  as  to  the  poiition  of  that  channel,  might  have  left  it  a  matter  of 
donbt  whether  the  canal,  or  a  portion  of  it,  wia  within  the  boundar  j  of 
Canada.  The  eommianonect  not  only  made  their  report,  but  they  added 
to  it  a  map  to  which  they  placed  their  aignatnree;  and  to  any  one  reading 
the  report  with  the  map,  and  holding  the  map  as  a  portion  of  the  report, 
the  canal  will  appear  to  be  entirely  in  the  United  States.  It  might,  bnt 
for  the  treaty  of  Washington,  have  been  unfortunate  that  it  i»  so,  because 
it  might  perhaps  have  impedo<l  the  navi  gation  of  the  flats  by  Canadian 
vessels.  But  the  question  is  whether,  under  the  old  treaty,  and  the  re- 
port and  map  made  accordiu'^  to  its  provisions  (which  rejxirt  and  map 
form,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  such  treaty),  the  canal  is  within  the  United 
States  boundary  or  not.  When  the  point  was  raised  that  the  map  was 
inconsistent  witli  tlic  report,  her  majesty's  ^'overnment — I  have  no  doubt 
under  the  advice  uf  her  majesty 'a  legal  advisers— said  tfiat  it  was  a  point 
that  would  not  admit  of  argument,  that  the  two  explained  and  de&ned  the 
meaning  of  the  langu^e  <rf  the  report;  so  that  her  majesty's  government 
deeltned  to  eigne  a  propocition  ao  nnworthy  of  being  urged  ae  that  the 
map  waa  not  binding  aud  obligatory  upon  them.  Bat,  dr,  "  ont  of  the 
nettle,  danger,  we  pludt  the  flower  aafely. "  The  home  will  alee  fay  look> 
ing  at  the  danae  referred  to,  that  it  ie  a  matter  of  no  coneeqnence  whether 
the  canal  ia  in  the  United  Statee  or  Canada;  beoanae,  for  all  time  toeome, 
the  canal  ia  to  be  need  by  the  people  of  Canada  on  equal  tevme  with  the 
people  of  the  T7nited  Statea.  In  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  he  says  the  canal  is  only  aeenred  to  Canada  daring  the  ten 
yeare  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  fiaheiy  articles  of  the  treaty.  leay 
it  ia  secured  for  all  time,  just  as  the  navigation  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  ia 
given  for  all  time.  The  T^nited  States  have  p'one  to  tb^  expense  of  build- 
ing the  canal,  and  now  we  have  the  free  use  of  it.   if  the  United  Statea 
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havy  put  on  a  tull  thi^rp,  we  pay  no  greater  toll  than  the  United  States 
citizens;  and  it  is  ol  the  first  Hn<l  huit  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  both 
nativins  that  the  deepouiug  of  liu  i'H  cIuuiih'Ih  shovild  be  gone  ou  with;  and 
I  can  tell  my  hoD.  friend,  nioic  tvi  i  ,  that  m  tfiis  present  congress  there  is 
a  measure  to  spend  a  large  additional  suui  oi  money  on  this  canal  uui  of 
the  reveuuea  of  the  Unit&d  states,  fur  that  object.    So  umch  for  the  St. 
Clair  flats.   Now,  sir,  as  to  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
treaty,   I  would  call  tho  atteotioii  of  the  house  to  the  29tli  aitide,  whidi 
«nsorw  for  the  whole  time  of  the  eztsteDoe  of  the  treaty,  for  twelve  yeert 
at  least,  the  oontinnanoe  of  "  the  bonding  sytteni."  We  know  how  tsIu- 
able  that  has  been  to  na,  how  valuable  during  the  winter  months  when  w« 
«i«  deprived  of  the  use  of  our  own  seaports  in  the  St.  Lawrenee.  The 
fact  that  the  Amerii^n  press  has  oecasioiiaUj  called  for  the  abolitiim  of 
this  system,  is  a  pvoof  of  tiie  boon  which  tiiey  consider  it  to  be.  Theiy 
have  said,  at  times,  when  they  thought  an  unfriendly  feeling  existed  to- 
wards them  in  Canada,  that  if  Canadians  woiUd  be  so  bumptious,  they 
should  be  depnved  of  this  system,  and  allowed  to  remain  cooped  up  in 
their  frozen  country.    If  the  United  States  ever  conceived  the  folly  of  in- 
juring their  carrying  trade  by  adopting  a  hostile  policy  in  that  respect — 
and  they  have  occasionally;  as  we  know,  adopted  a  policy  towards  us  adverse 
to  their  coiumercial  int.  rr?^t» — they  could  do  bo  )'»>f  )re  this  trenty  was  rati- 
■fied.    They  cannot  do  so  now.    For  twelve  years  we  have  a  right  to  the 
bonding  system  from  the  I  nited  States,  over  all  their  avenues  of  trade; 
and  long  V)efore  that  time  ei^pires,  I  hope  we  shall  liave  the  Canadian 
I'acihc  railway  reaching  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  with  the  Intercolonial 
railway  reaching  to  Halifax,  we  shall  have  an  uninterrupted  line  from  one 
aeaboard  to  the  other.   (Cheers. )   This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  subetantisl  ad- 
vantages that  Canada  has  obtained  fay  the  trea^.  Then,  sir,  the  90tii«rticle 
conveys  a  most  valuable  privily  to  the  raOwaya  of  Canada,  that  are  run* 
ning  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another;  and  I  mnat  take  the  occa- 
eion  to  tay  thai  If  this  has  been  pressed  upon  the  coneideration  of  the 
AnMwican  govecnment  and  the  American  commissioners  ai  Waehingloa, 
much  of  the  merit  is  due  to  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Meiritt). 
Be  it  was  who  supplied  me  witli  the  facts;  he  it  was  who  called  attention 
to  the  great  wrong  to  our  trade  by  (he  act  of  i860  ;  and,  impressed  by  him 
with  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  I  was  enabled  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  article,  and  to  have  it  made  a  portion  of  the  treaty.   Now,  sir> 
that  this  is  of  imjiortance,  you  can  bcc  by  n  ading  the  liutfalo  jmpers. 
Some  time  ago  they  were  crying  out  that  entrance  had  bocn  n^ado  by  this 
wedge  which  was  to  ruin  thuir  coasting  irade,  and  that  the  wiiule  coasting 
trade  of  the  lakes  was  being  handed  over  to  Canada.    Under  this  clause. 
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if  we  ehooM  to  aeoepfc  it,  fian«dmn  Taiieb  oaa  go  to  duoftgo,  wn  take 
AmericMt  produce  from  Ammouk  ports,  end  cany  it  to  Windsor  or  Col> 
liagwood,  or  the  Welland  xeilway.  Tbat  seme  American  prodoce  can  be 
sent  in  bond  from  those  and  other  points  along  our  railways,  giving  the 
traffic  to  our  vessels  by  water,  and  onr  railways  by  the  land  to  lake  On- 
tario,  and  can  then  be  re>shtpped  by  Canadian  vesaeb  to  Oswego,  Ogdens- 
barg,  or  Bochester,  or  other  American  porta;  so  that  this  clause  givea  us, 
in  some  degree,  a  relaxation  of  the  extreme — almost  harsh — exoluiiTe 
coasting  systein  of  the  United  States.   (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  in  this  nye  of  railways,  and  when  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  show 
that  so  many  new  railway  undertakings  are  about  to  start,  tliis  will 
jirove  a  suljatantial  iniprovement  on  the  former  state  of  all'airs.    'i'here  is 
a  provision  that,  if  in  tlio  exercise  of  our  discretion  we  choose  to  put  a 
differential  acale  of  tolls  on  any  vessels  passing  tliroiigh  our  canals,  and  if 
N«w  Brunawick  should  cuutinue  her  export  dutiea  on  lumb -  r  [laasing 
down  the  river  St.  John,  the  United  States  may  withdraw  fruni  this  ar- 
raugement;  so  that  it  will  be  hereafter,  if  the  treaty  be  adopted  and  tlJ« 
act  passed,  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  Canada  in 
the  first  place,  and  of  the  legialature  in  (he  next,  to  detwmine  whether  it 
is  expedient  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  boon  that  is  offered  to  them. 
'  As  to  the  expedi^oy  of  their  doing  so,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  parliament  will  eagerly  seek  to  gain  and  establish  those  rights  fur 
our  diips  and  our  railways.   (Hear,  hear.)  The  only  other  subject  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Canada  in  connection  with  the  treaty— the  whole  of  it 
of  course  is  interesting  to  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  empire, — but  .s[m  , iking 
of  Canada  as  such,  and  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  treaty  locally,— the 
only  other  subject  is  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  S.iu  Juan  boundary 
i[Uostion.    That  is  settled  in  a  way  that  no  one  can  object  to.    1  do  not 
know  whether  many  lion,  members  have  ever  studied  that  ^jucstioii.   It  is 
a  m<;).Ht  interesting  one,  and  has  long  been  a  cause  of  controveisy  between 
the  two  conntrius.     I  um  bouml  to  uiduiid,  and  I  do  uphold,  the  iJritish 
viow  respecting  the  channel  which  funns  the  boundary,  as  the  correct  one. 
The  United  States  government  were,  I  believe,  as  Bincerely  convinced  of 
tke  justice  uf  their  uwn  cajiC.    Both  believed  lliey  were  m  the  right,  botli 
wuro  firmly  grounded  in  that  opioiuu;  and  such  being  the  case,  there  waa 
only  one  way  out  of  it,  and  that  waa  to  leave  it  to  be  settled  by  impartial  ar* 
bitratlon.  I  think  the  house  will  admit  that  no  more  distinguished  arbiter 
could  have  been  selected  than  the  emperor  of  Qermany.  In  the  ezamina* 
tion  and  dedaion  of  the  question  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  as  able  and 
eminent  jurists  as  any  in  the  world;  for  there  is  nowhere  a  more  distin- 
gnished  body  than  the  jurists  of  Germany,  who  are  especially  familiar 
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vriih  the  principles  and  practice  of  intematioo^  Uw.    Whatever  the  de- 
cision may  be,  whether  for  England  or  a^^ainst  it,  you  may  be  satixfied 
that  yuu  will  get  a  most  learned  and  careful  judgment  in  the  mattt^r,  to 
which  we  must  bow,  if  it  is  aLrainst  us,  and  to  which  I  am  sure  the  United 
Statea  will  bow  if  it  is  against  tiiem.    (Hoar,  hear.)    I  think,  sir,  I  have 
now  gone  through  all  the  articles  of  interest  connected  with  Canada.  1 
shall  now  allnde  to  one  ornisusion  from  it,  and  then  I  shall  have  done,  and 
tiiat  IS  ilie  oniia^jiou  uf  alluaiuu  to  the  settlement  of  the  Fenian  claiius. 
That  Canada  was  deeply  wronged  by  those  outrages,  kuuwu  as  the  Feniau 
raicU,  is  indisputaUe.   Jfingland  hat  admitted  it,  tmd  we  all  feel  it.  We 
UXi  deeply  grieved  when  thoee  raids  were  oommitted;  and  the  bdief  waa 
general— in  whioh,  I  must  say,  I  share->that  sufficient  vigilanee  and  due 
diligence  were  not  eieroised  by  the  American  government  to  prevent  the 
oiganizatiQin  within  their  territory  of  bands  of  armed  men,  openly  hoatile 
to  a  peaceful  country,  and  to  put  an  end  to  inconbnsby  men  who  carried 
war  over  our  border,  slew  our  people,  and  destroyed  our  property.  It 
was,  therefore,  proper  for  as  to  ptees  upon  England  to  seek  compensation 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  government  for  these  great  wrongs.    As  a 
consequence  of  our  position  as  a  colony,  we  could  only  do  it  through  Eng- 
land; wo  had  no  means  or  authority  to  do  it  directly  ourselves,  and  couae- 
<iucnt!y  wc  urged  our  case  upon  the  attention  of  England,  and  she  con- 
isentLMl  to  ojten  negi itiati<jns  with  the  Lnited  States  upon  the  suV»ject.  In 
the  instructions  it  is  stated  that  (.'anada  had  been  invited  to  send  in  a 
statement  of  her  claims  to  England,  and  that  she  had  Hot  done  a<i;  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  be  charged — indeed,  1  have  seen  it  stated.  Lu  some  of  the 
newspapers — that  it  was  an  instance  of  Canadian  neglect.    Now,  it  is  not 
an  instance  of  Canadian  neglect,  but  an  instance  of  Canadian  caution. 
(Hear,  hear.)   Canada  had  a  right  to  press  for  the  payment  of  thoee 
datms,  whatever  the  amount,  for  all  the  money  spent  to  repel  those  in* 
eursions  had  been  taken  out  of  the  puUic  treasury  of  Canada,  and  had  to 
he  raised  by  the  taxation  of  the  country.   Not  only  had  they  a  right  to 
press  for  that  amount,  but  every  individual  Canadian  who  suffered  in  per^ 
son  or  property  because  of  tiiose  nuds,  had  right  to  oomponeation.  It 
waa  not  for  Canada,  however,  to  pat  a  limit  to  those  cUims,  and  to  slate 
what  amount  of  money  would  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  liquidation 
of  them.    It  has  never  been  the  case  when  commissions  have  been  ap> 
pointed  for  the  settlement  of  such  claims,  to  hand  in  those  claims  in  detail 
before  the  sitting  of  the  commission.    What  Canada  pressed  for  was  that 
the  principle  should  be  established,  that  the  demand  shotild  be  made  by 
England  upon  the  United  States,  ihat  that  demand  sh  n!  1  be  acciuiescxd 
in,  that  the  question  of  damages  should  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  like  that 
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now  ttttUig  at  Waahington  for  the  iiiTe8tigati(m  <rf  okuns  connected  with 
the  civil  war  in  the  South,  that  time  ahould  be  given  within  which  the 
Canadian  govenunent  aa  »  government,  and  evexy  individual  Canadian 
who  aofiered  by  thoae  ontxagei,  ahould  have  an  opportnnity  d  filii^f  their 
claims,  of  putting  in  an  acoount,  and  of  offering  proof  to  eatnhliah  their 
right  to  indemnity.  The  Canadian  government  carefully  avoided,  by  any 
atatemeut  of  their  views,  the  placing  of  *  limit  upon  those  claims  in  ad- 
vance of  examination  by  such  a  commission ;  and  I  think  the  honae  and 
country  will  agree  that  we  acted  with  due  discretion  in  that  respect. 
(Hoar,  hear.)  Now  one  of  the  protocols  will  show  the  result  of  the  de- 
laaml  for  iudeumity.  The  demand  was  made  b}'  the  British  commission- 
ers ihat  thits  question  .shuuld  be  diaoussed  and  considered  by  the  conmiis- 
aion,  but  the  United  States  coiniiiiayioHcrs  objecte<l,  taking  the  ground 
that  the  consideration  of  these  claims  was  not  included  in  the  currespon- 
dcnce  and  reference.  In  doing  that,  they  took  the  same  ground  that  uiy 
hou.  friend,  the  member  fur  Sherbrooko,  with  hia  usual  acuteness  and 
appreciation  of  the  valae  of  language,  took  when  the  matter  was  diacuued 
in  thia  honae  before  my  departure  for  Waahington.  He  aaid  then,  that 
he  greatly  doubted  whethw,  under  the  oorreapondenoe  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  high  oommiaaion,  it  could  be  held  that  the  Fenian 
daima  were  to  be  considered;  and  alUiong^  my  hoo.  friend,  the  miniater 
of  mili^  thought  it  might  fairly  be  held  that  those  daims  were  induded, 
I  myself  oould  not  help  feeling  the  strength  of  the  argument  advanced  by 
the  hon*  member  for  Sherbrooko,  and  I  atabed  at  the  time  that  I  thought 
there  was  great  weight  in  the  objection  which  he  pointed  out.  The  Amer> 
tcan  commissioner^  as  the  event  proved,  raised  that  objection,  maintaining 
that  the  point  was  not  included  in  the  correapondenoe  in  which  t!ie  sub* 
jects  of  deliberation  were  stated;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  them  by 
the  British,  the  American  commissioners  declin"d  t'>  ask  their  jjoremment 
for  fresh  instructions  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  iluty  in  that  resivcct. 
Now,  we  could  not  help  that.  There  was  the  correspondence  to  apeak  for 
iteelf,  and  it  was  i  matter  ot  cou^i  li  ruble  doubt  wliether  these  claims 
Were  included  in  it.  The  British  aiaba8sadi>r  represetited  that  he  had 
always  thought  that  tliu  correapoudeucc  did  iuclude  them;  and  he  vv;\3 
struck  with  surprise — perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  surprise,  for  that  w)Mk 
not  the  exprassion  he  used, — but  he  waa  certainly  under  the  impression 
that  it  had  been  regarded  by  all  parties  that  they  were  covered  by  the 
ourrespondence.  Still,  let  any  one  read  these  lettsra  and  he  will  find  it  is 
very  doubtful  Aa  it  waa  doubtful,  and  the  objection  waa  raiaed  on  that 
ground,  the  Britiah  eommiisionera  had  no  power  to  compel  the  American 
oommiasioners  to  determine  the  doubt  in  their  favour,  and  fotoe  theaa 
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dainit  upon  their  oonaideration.   The  eonsequenoe  wm  iSbak  thej  wvtm 
omitted  from  the  deliberation  of  the  eommlnion.   Whose  f Aolt  wee  ibi* ' 
CerCeinly.  not  onn.   It  wee  the  lenlt  of  her  mejeety*e  goremment,  in  not 
demending  in  oleer  langiiege,  in  terme  which  oonld  not  be  auiimdMBtood^ 
thet  the  inyeetigetion  of  these  deinii  should  be  one  of  the  mettets  deeli 
with  by  the  commiMioiL   (fieer,  bear.)  It  wee  a  great  disH^intment 
to  my  flolleegueft  in  Oeneda  thai  the  objection  was  taken,  and  that  all  hopw 
of  getting  rsdrsBa  for  the  bjury  done  by  thoee  Fenian  raids  wee  deelroyed 
so  far  ns  the  commission  at  NVaahington  was  concerned,  in  oonieqaenoe  of 
the  defective  language  of  the  correspondence,  and  the  defective  natur<p  <>f 
the  submission  t<»  the  comniissioners.    Now,  England  was  responsible  for 
that  error.    England  had  pp  'tnised  to  make  the  demand,  and  Knglaiif)  h;id 
failed  to  m  ikt>  it.    Not  only  that,  but  her  majesty's  L'ovemment  took  iho 
rcsponsibiluy  of  withdrawing  the  claims  altogether,  and  jNIr.  (iladstone 
fully  assumed  all  the  rcspuuaibility  of  this  atep,  and  relieved  tho  Canadian 
>{ovemmeut  from  any  share  iu  it,  when  he  stated  openly,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  imperial  government  had  seen  fit  to  wiflidnw  the  cleame, 
but  that  they  had  done  so  with  great  reluctance  and  sorrow  for  the  manner 
in  which  Oeaada  had  been  treated.   OaniMlai  therefore,  bed  every  ri^i 
to  look  to  Bnglead  for  that  satisfaction  which  she  f aUed  to  receive  tbrouf^ 
the  inadequacy  of  the  correspondence  to  cover  the  question.  England,  by 
teking  the  responsibility  of  declining  to  posh  the  daimsy  put  hersdf  in  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  and  we  had  a  fair  end  reasonable  right  to 
to  look  to  her  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  settling  them.   She  did  not 
decline  that  responsibility,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  although 
we  failed  to  obtain  redress  from  the  United  States  for  those  wrongs,  we 
have  hud  an  opportunity  of  securing  compensation  from  England  whidi 
would  not  have  been  offered  to  us  if  it  had  noC  been  for  the  steps  taken 
by  this  government.  (Hear,  hear. )  Bat,  sir,  wo  are  told  that  it  is  a  "jTf^at 
humiliation  for  Canada  to  take  thi.s  money,  or  rather  this  mcmey's  worth. 
Why,  it  is  our  due,  we  are  entitled  to  it,  :ind  we  must  have  it  from  some 
one.    Kn:;land  refused  to  ask  it  fur  \\»  fr..m  the  United  States,  and  she 
accepted  all  the  responsibility  whicli  that  refusal  involved.    She  wuHwise 
in  accepting  that  responsibility.    She  must  take  the  consequences,  and 
she  is  willing  to  do  so.   But  the  Canadian  government,  on  the  utlier  hand, 
were  unwUliiig  that  the  compensation  which  England  thus  acknowledged 
was  due  to  us  by  her  should  take  a  direct  peeunieiy  form.   We  weve  ua- 
willing  that  it  should  be  the  payment  of  a  ewtain  amount  of  money,  and 
there  were  sevwal  strong  reasons  why  we  should  prefer  not  to  accept  in- 
paration  in  that  shape.   In  the  6rst  place,  if  a  proposal  of  that  kind  were 
made,  it  would  cause  a  diecussioti  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Sngland, 
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of  a  most  unseemly  character.  We  w  luM  have  the  spectacle  of  a  jmlge 
appointevi  to  examine  Lhi:  ehuiui  m  detail,  with  Canada  pressing  her  caso 
upon  his  attention,  and  England  probably  resisting  in  some  coses,  and 
patting  hemlf.iii  an  antegoniatic  position  whieh  ahould  not  be  alloiredto  • 
oocnr  between  the  motber  eoiiDtry  and  the  colony.  It  wae»  therefore,  in 
the  hwt  degree  unadviaable,  thai  the  reUtaone  between  Canada  and  the 
motlMr  oonntiy,  whidi  tkrooghont  have  been  of  ao  friendly  and  pleaaant 
a  character,  ahould  be  placed  in  jeopardy  in  that  way;  and  aooordingly  a 
suggeetion  was  made  by  oe  which,  without  canting  BSngland  to  expend  a 
•ixpenoe,  or  putting  the  leaat  additional  burden  upon  her  people,  would, 
if  acted  upon,  do  ua  more  good,  and  prove  of  infinitely  greater  adran- 
iage,  than  any  amount  of  mere  money  compensation  we  could  reasonably 
expect.  This  was  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  qaestion  in  the  highest 
degree  aatiafactory  to  both  countries,  and  one  which  does  not  in  the  least 
compromise  our  dignity  or  our  self-respect.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  credit  of 
Canada,  thank  (iod,  is  well  established .  ITer  good  faith  is  known  where- 
ever  she  has  had  hnancial  dealings.  Her  lanjesty's  government  can  ljo  to 
the  house  of  commons  and  ask  for  authority  tu  guarantee  a  Canadian  loan, 
i\ith  a  well  grounded  assurance  that  the  people  of  England  will  never  he 
cjiUed  upon  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  tax  themselves  one 
fariliing  tu  pay  it.  (Clieers.)  At  the  s;iine  tnae,  the  imperial  goveruuiuut, 
by  giving  us  this  guarantee,  grants  us  a  boon  the  value  of  which,  in  en- 
abling us  to  conatruct  the  great  works  of  public  improvement  we  have 
undertaken,  waa  explained  the  other  day  ao  ably,  and  in  a  manner  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  imitate,  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  finance  minister. 
Besides  the  double  advantage  to  onraelvea  in  getting  the  endorsement  of 
England  without  dissdvantage  to  the  English  people,  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  great,  the  enormous  benefit  that  accrues  to  Canada  from  thia 
open  avowal  on  the  part  of  England  of  the  interest  she  takes  in  the  success 
of  our  great  public  enterprises.  (Cheers.)  No  one  can  say  now,  when  sh» 
is  sending  out  one  of  her  distinguished  statesmen  to  take  the  place  of  the 
nobleman  who  now  so  worthily  represoits  her  majesty  in  the  Dominkm — 
no  one  can  say  when  England  is  aiding  us,  endorsing  a  loan  spreading  over 
so  many  years,  and  which  will  not  be  finally  extinguished  till  most  of  us 
now  here  will  have  been  gathered  to  our  fathers—  no  one  can  sav,  under 
these  cireumstance.^,  that  she  has  any  idea  of  separating  herself  from  us 
and  givnig  up  the  colonies.  (Cheers.)  The  solid,  substantial  advantai^'e 
of  being  able  to  obtain  money  on  better  terms  than  we  eould  on  (jur  own 
credit  alone,  is  nut  the  only  benefit  this  guaraalue  wiU  cuiifur  upon  us, 
for  it  will  put  a  tiuish  at  once  to  the  hopes  of  all  dreamers  or  speculators 
who  desire  or  believe  in  the  aHenalion  and  separation  (rf  the  ooJoniea  fron> 
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tlM  mother  coantiy.  TUat  ii  a  mora  inealciilaU«  benefit  than  tite  mere 
adventege  of  Eoglaad'e  guarantee  of  our  financud  stabilatgr— great  and  Un- 
portent  aetliatia.  (LoodoheerL)  Aye,  but  it  ie  eaid  that  it  is  a hnmiliaiioa 
to  meke  a  batgain  of  that  kind!  Why,  it  wee  no  hamiliation  in  1841  to 
obtain  an  impenal  guarantee  for  the  loan  neceesaiy  to  conetnict  the  canala 
originally.  It  was  nut  oooatdered  a  humiliation  to  accept  a  goaiantee  for 
£1,400,000  in  1865,  for  the  puqioie  of  building  fortifioatione;  nor  was  it  a 
humiliation  to  obtain  £4,000,000  upon  a  similar  guarantee  to  oonatrttOt 
the  Intercolonial  railway.  Why  is  it  a  htauillation,  then,  in  this  case,  to 
accept  the  gfuarautee,  when  England  voluntarily  comes  forward  and  accepts 
the  responsibility  for  withdrawing;  our  clriims  in  respect  to  the  Fenian 
raids  ?  It  was  by  no  prompting  from  us  that  that  responsibihty  was 
sumed,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  vi  his  own  motion  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  hy  accepting  the  responsibility,  admitted  that  it  should  take  a  tangible 
eliape.  It  did  take  such  a  ahape,  ami  i  say  a  luobt  satisfactory  shape,  in 
the  guarantee  of  £2,500,000  immediately,  and  we  may  say  of  £4,000, 00<> 
in  ell,  ultimately.  (Cheers.)  But  I  bear  it  objected  that  Canada  ought 
not  to  have  made  a  bargain  at  aU.  She  should  have  allowed  the  Feniu 
<slaima  to  go,  and  dealt  with  the  treaty  separately,  acoepting  or  rejecting 
it  on  ita  merits.  Sir,  Canada  did  not  make  a  baxgain  of  that  kind,  but  abe 
want  fairly  and  openly  to  her  majesty's  government,  and  said,  *'  Here  ia  a 
treaty  that  baa  been  negotiated  through  your  influenos,  and  which  affeeU 
important  commercial  inkeceata  in  thb  country.  It  is  unpopular  in  Canada 
in  its  commercial  aspect,  but  is  urged  on  us  for  imperial  causes,  and  for 
itxe  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  empire;  but  tiie pecuniary  interests  of  Oaoada 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  government,  be  considered,  and 
the  undoubted  claim  of  Canada  for  compensation  for  these  Fenian  outrages 
has  been  set  aside.  We  may  well,  therefore,  call  upon  you  to  strengthen 
our  hands  by  showing  tlukt  you  are  unwilling  to  sacritice  Canada  altogethtr 
fur  imperial  purposes  .solely."  Sir,  wo  iu>ked  that  for  Csmada,  and  the 
response  was  immediate  and  gratifying,  except  that  Enj^iaiid  did  not  accept 
the  whole  '<i  the  proposition  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £4,000,000.  But  I  aiu 
as  eertaiu  as  I  am  standing  iu  this  house  (and  I  am  not  speaking  without 
book),  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  doud  that  aroae  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  which  tkraataned  to  interrupt  the  IHeodly 
aettlement  of  all  queetions  between  them,  but  which  1  am  now  happy  to 
say  ia  paaiing  away,  the  difficult  would  have  been  removed  by  England 
permitting  na  to  add  to  the  £2,600,000  the  £1,400,000  which  she  guana, 
teed  aome  years  aince  to  be  expended  on  fortifieationa  and  other  defenaivc 
prepaiationa.  That  money  had  not  been  expended,  and  there  would  now 
have  been  no  object  in  ^plying  it  for  the  conatructum  of  woriu  whicb 
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would  have  been  a  atantlin^'  metiace  to  the  United  States,  and  which  would 
have  been  altogether  out  of  placo  inimediat«ly  aftur  signing  a  treaty  oi 
peace  and  amity.    1  do  not  hesitate  to  Hay,  atid  1  repeat,  I  am  not  apoak- 
ing  without  book,  that  I  bulitve  a  proposition  of  that  kind  wuuid  have 
been  ecoeptable  to  her  majuaty  's  government;  but  when  the  olond  eraee, 
when  thefe  wu  a  possibility  of  thie  treetj  bong  held  as  %  nnllitj,  and 
when  there  waa  danger  of  the  relationa  between  the  two  oonntriea  retnin* 
ing  tu  the  unfortimaie  poettion  in  whtoh  they  were  before,  then  was  not 
the  time  fur  England  to  ask,  or  na  to  j^opoee,  to  give  vp  the  the  idea  of 
fortifying  our  frontier  and  defending  oar  territory.   Then  was  not  the 
time,  either,  for  the  Canadian  government  lo  abow  an  nnwiUingnMa  to 
epend  money  upon  theae  works,  or  to  defend  and  retain  the  Dominion  as 
a  dependen<7  of  the  sovereign  of  Enghad.   (Cheers.)   I  say,  therefore, 
that,  while  we  are  actually  receiving  a  gnarantee  of  £2,500,000,  if  the  re- 
lations of  England  and  tlio  United  States  are  again  brought  into  harmony, 
and  the  lowering  cloud  which  recently  sprang  up  is  removi'd,  m\<\  tcmoved 
in  such  a  way  as  never  to  appear  again,  then  it  may  fairly  \w  thought — it 
may  reasonably  be  cilciil.ited  upon — that  wu  will  have  a  guarantee  of  the 
full  amotmt  of  £-4,0(h),<nm>,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  i^Teat  improvenienta 
we  have  entered  upon.    The  finance  mini.ster  lias  shuwn  }uu  the  advan- 
tages whieli  will  li"\v  from  that  arrangLintnt;  and  it  would  Ije  presumption 
in  uie  tu  add  a  word  to  what  he  haa  »u  well  aaid  upon  that  pumt,  which  is 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  this  house,  and  in  the  highest  degree, 
also,  satisfactory  to  the  people  ol  thia  ooontry.    (Cheers.)  I  now  move 
the  first  reading  of  thia  bill,  and  I  shall  simply  sum  Qp  my  remarks  by 
saying  that,  with  respect  to  the  treaty,  I  eonsider  that  every  portion  of  it 
b  unobjectionable  to  the  country,  unless  the  articles  connected  with  the 
6fl]ieries  may  be  considered  objectionable.  With  respect  to  those  articles, 
I  adc  the  house  fully  and  calmly  to  consider  the  droumatances;  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  they  fully  consider  the  situation,  that  they  will  say  it  is  for  the  good 
of  Canada  that  those  articles  should  be  ratified.  Reject  the  treaty,  and 
you  do  not  get  recipmxaty.    Reject  the  treaty,  and  you  leave  the  fisher- 
men of  the  maritime  provinces  at  the  mercy  oi  the  Americans.  Reject 
the  treaty,  and  >ou  vill  cut  the  merchants  enga^red  in  that  trade  off  ^om 
the  American  market.   Reject  the  treaty,  and  you  will  have  a  large  annual 
expenditure  in  keepinir  up  a  marine  police  force  to  p>rotect  those  fisheries, 
amountin:^'  to  about  ^4,000  pur  annum,    lleject  the  treaty,  and  you  wi.l 
have  t'.  cull  upiui  England  to  send  her  fleet,  and  ;^'ive  yi'U  buth  her  moral 
and  piiyt-ical  support,  although  you  will  not  adopt  her  policy.    Kuject  the 
treaty,  and  yi>u  will  find  that  the  bad  feeling  which  formerly,  and  until 
lately,  existed  in  lixc  Luited  States  agaiuat  England,  will  be  transferred 
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to  Canada;  the  United  States  will  say,  and  say  justly,  "Here,  when  two 
great  uatioua  like  England  and  the  Unit^nl  States  have  settled  all  their 
diflioulties,  all  their  quarrels,  upon  a  perpetual  basis,  these  happy  results 
are  to  be  fiuairatud  and  endangered  by  the  Canadian  people,  hecauiie  they 
have  not  go/t  the  value  of  their  fiah  for  tcnyears."   (Cheers.)   It  has  been 
said  by  tihe  hon.  gentloman  on  my  left  (Hr.  Howe),  in  hia  speech  to  the* 
young  men's  diristiaa  association,  that  England  had  saccifiosd  the  Inter- 
esta  of  Canada.   If  England  has  sacrifiosd  the  interests  of  Canada,  what 
saerifice  has  she  not  made  herself  in  the  oanse  of  peaee  f  Haaahenot,  for 
the  sake  of  peaee  between  these  two  great  nations,  rMidered  henelf  liable, 
leaving  ont  all  indirect  daiou,  to  pay  millions  ont  of  her  own  treaanty  f 
Has  she  not  made  all  this  sscrifice,  whidi  only  Englishmen  and  English 
statesmen  can  know,  for  the  sake  of  peace  ?    And  for  whose  good  has  she 
made  it  1   Has  she  not  made  it  principally  fui-  tiie  take  of  Canada  ?  (Lond 
dieers.)    Let  Canada  be  severed  from  England — let  England  not  be  re- 
sponsible  to  ns  and  for  us— and  what  conld  the  United  States  do  to  England  / 
Let  England  withdraw  herself  into  her  shell,  and  what  could  the  T^nited 
States  do?    England  has  tr. >t  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.    She  is  impreg- 
nable in  every  puiut  but  une,  ard  that  point  is  Canada;  and  if  Kiigland 
does  call  upon  us  to  make  a  financial  sacrifice — does  llnd  it  for  the  ^«M.d 
of  the  empire,  that  wo,  England's  lirjit  culony,  should  sacrilice  s-.nu-thin^ 
—I  tiay  that  we  would  be  unworthy  of  our  proud  poaitiou  if  we  wore  not 
prepared  to  do  so.    (Cheers.)   I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day,  and  if  I  do 
not,  that  my  son  may  be  spared  to  see  Canada  the  light  arm  of  England^ 
(dieers)-'to  see  Canada  a  powerfol  anxiliaxy  to  the  empire— not,  as  now, 
a  caose  of  anxiety  and  a  source  of  danger;  and  I  think  that,  if  we  are 
worthy  to  hold  that  position  as  the  right  arm  of  England,  we  should  not 
objeot  to  a  sacrifice  of  this  kind,  when  so  great  an  object  is  attained,  and 
the  object  is  a  great  and  lasting  one.   It  is  said  that  amities  between  na- 
tions cannot  be  perpetual.   I  say  that  this  treaty,  which  has  gone  through 
so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  if  it  is  carried  into  effect,  remoTse  almost 
all  possibility  of  war.   If  e?er  there  was  an  irritating  cause  of  war,  it  was 
from  the  occurrences  arising  out  of  the  escape  of  those  vessels;  and  when 
we  see  the  United  States  peoi)le  and  government  foi^ct  this  irritation, 
forget  those  occtirrences,  and  submit  such  a  question  to  arbitration — 
to  the  arbitratinii  <jf  a  disinterested  tribuu-il.  ^they  have  established  a 
principle  which  ciui  never  be  tori^otteu  iu  tais  world.    No  future  ques- 
tion is  ever  likely  Ut  arise  tliat  will  cause  such  great  irritation  as  the  es- 
cape olt  the  Ah(b<tma  di<l.  .uid  if  they  could  be  got  to  agree      leave  such 
a  matter  to  the  peaceful  arbitrament  of  a  friendly  power,  wliai  future 
cause  of  t^uarrel  can  in  the  imagination  of  man  occur,  that  will  not  bear 
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the  same  pacific  solution  that       s  UL;lit  for  in  this?    I  believo  that  this 
treaty  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  civiluation;  that  it  will  set  an  example 
to  the  wide  world  that  must  be  followed;  and  with  the  growtli  of  this  great 
Anglo- Saxuu  family,  and  with  the  development  of  that  mighty  nation  to 
the  south  of  us,  I  beliera  tliat  the  principle  of  arbitratiou  will  be  advo- 
^«»teil  and  adopted  as  the  aole  prindple  of  tiie  Mttlement  of  di£foraoeea 
between  the  Bagli^-apeaking  peoples,  and  that  it  will  have  a  moral  in* 
flnenoe  in  the  world;  and  although  it  may  be  oppoaed  to  the  anteoedMiti 
of  other  nations^  that  gieat  moral  piinclple  whidi  haa  now  been  eetabliahed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  will  apread  itaeif  over  all  the  civiliaed 
world.   (Oheeia.)  It  ia  not  mndi  to  say  that  it  ii  a  great  advance  in  the 
hiatoty  of  mankind,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  reeorded  that  it  waa 
stopped  for  a  moment  by  a  selfish  consideration  of  the  interests  of  Oanada. 
Had  the  government  of  Canada  taken  the  course  which  waa  quite  open  to 
them,  to  recommend  parliament  to  reject  these  articles,  it  might  have  been 
a  matter  of  some  interest  as  to  what  my  position  wonld  have  been.    I  am 
here,  at  all  events,  advocating  the  ratitication  of  the  treaty;  and  I  may  say, 
n  ttwithstandiiig  the  taunts  of  hou.  gentlt'inon  opposite,  thnt  although  I 
was  cliosen  for  tlie  position  of  commissiouur — certainly  because  I  was  a 
Canadian,  and  presumably  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment— yet  m}"  comumaion  was  givon  to  me  as  a  British  subject,  as  it 
waa  to  Sir  Siafford  Northcote  and  other  members  of  the  comniissiou.  I 
went  to  Washington  aa  a  plenipotentiary,  as  her  majesty's  survauS  and 
waa  bound  by  her  majesty's  inatmotionSy  and  I  would  hnve  been  guilty  of 
derelietion  of  duty  if  I  had  not  carried  out  khoae  inatruotiona.   And,  sir, 
when  I  readily  joined,  under  the  eiroumatanees,  in  every  word  of  that 
treaty,  with  the  exception  of  the  fiaheiy  articles,  and  whmi  I  succeeded  in 
having  inserted  in  the  treaty  a  resnrvation  to  the  {p>vemment  and  people 
of  Oanada  of  the  full  right  to  accept  or  refuse  that  portion  of  it,  I  had  no 
difficulty  as  to  my  course.   (Oheers.)  I  did  not  hesitate  to  atate  that,  if 
that  dause  had  not  been  put  in,  I  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
my  commission.    I  was  perfectly  aware,  in  taking  the  course  I  did  of 
signing  the  treaty,  that  I  should  be  subject  to  reproach.    I  wrote  to  my 
friends  in  Canada,  from  Washington,  that  well  I  knew  the  storm  of  oblo- 
quy that  would  meet  me  on  my  return;  ami  before  even  T  crossfd  the 
border  I  was  compliment<)d  with  the  numos  of  ".Juilas  Iscariot,"  "Bene- 
dict Arnold,"  etc.   The  whole  vocabulary  of  Billingsgate  waa  opened  against 
me;  but  here  I  am,  thank  God,  to-day,  with  the  conviction  that  what  1  did 
was  for  the  beat  interests  of  Canada;  iind  after  all  the  benetits  1  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  my  countrymen,  and  after  the  confidence  that  has 
been  accorded  me  for  so  many  years,  1  would  have  been  unworthy  of  that 
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position  that  confidence  if  I  were  not  able  tu  n\'>et  reproach  f  >r  th.^ 
sake  of  my  ooantry.  I  have  met  that  reproach,  and  I  have  met  it  in  si- 
leQoe.  I  \aaam  that  *  pfttnntniw  diaaiianoii  wonld  only  exasperate  ttiU 
mora  tiM  faaliDgs  of  thoM  wlio  wera  arrayed  against  me,  and  of  tliOM  vlio 
think  more  ol  their  party  than  of  their  oonntcy.  (Iioad  eheen.)  I  do  not 
•peak  partionlarly  of  thehon.  gentlemen  oppoiite,  bnt  laay  that  the  policy 
of  the  oppoeitlon  ia  regulated  by  "  a  power  behind  the  throne  "  wbieh  die- 
tatee  what  that  policy  muat  be.  (Load  obeerk)  No  one  erer  mw  a  patri- 
otio  poUc{y  emanate  from  that  ■ooroe,  eioapi  on  one  oooMi<a,  and  that  was 
when  that  source  waaindueed  by  myaelf  to  forget  party  atragglea  and  party 
feelings  for  the  common  good  of  the  country.  (Load  cheers.)  I  have  not 
said  a  word  for  twelve  tnunths;  I  have  kept  silence  to  this  day,  thinking  it 
better  that  the  Btibject  should  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits.  How  eagerly 
was  I  watched !  If  the  government  should  come  out  in  favour  of  the  treaty, 
then  it  was  to  be  taken  iia  beinj;;  a  betraval  of  the  people  of  Canad.i.  If 
the  government  should  come  out  a'jaiTis*  thp  treaty,  then  the  Jirst  minUter 
was  to  bo  charged  with  opposing  the  iiiieresis  of  the  empire.  Whichever 
course  we  might  take,  they  were  lying  in  wait,  ready  with  some  mode  of 
attack.  But  silence  is  golden,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  kept  silence.  I  believe 
the  sober  second  thought  of  this  country  accords  with  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  government;  and  we  come  down  here  and  aak  the  people  of 
Canada,  through  their  representatives,  to  accept  this  treaty — to  accept  it 
with  all  its  imperfections,  to  aocept  it  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  for  tlio 
sake  of  the  great  empin  of  which  we  form  a  part*  I  now  beg  leave  to 
Introdace  tbe  Mil,  and  to  state  that  I  have  the  permission  of  his  exoeUenoj 
to  do  so. 

The  bon.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat,  amid  loud  and  oontinned  ap- 
plause from  all  parts  of  the  honsc^  at  9:45^  having  spoken  tat  fonr  hoora 
and  a  quarter. 
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THE  PACIFIC  SCANDAL. 

The  following  is  the  apeech  delivered  by  Sir  Juhn  MaclonnlJ,  in  reply 
to  the  allegations  concerning  the  pacific  railway  charter,  in  the  hmiMi  of 
commonSy  Ottawa,  on  Monday,  Xov.  3rd,  1873.  On  risiogy  the  honour- 
ftUe  genflenum  wm  greeted  with  hearty  cheen 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to  address  you  on  the  two  motions  now 
before  the  home,  and  the  xeawm  why  I  did  not  eo  intend  ie  that  I  had  al- 
ready giTou  my  teetimony  on  oath,  and  in  that  teetimony  I  had  endei^ 
Tonredy  notwithstanding  the  atatement  of  the  hon.  genUeman  who  haa 
jiut  taken  hie  leat,  to  state  the  whole  case  as  far  as  I  knew  it,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  oonsciencej  ccmoealing  nothing  and  revealing  eTery  thing. 
Therefore  I  did  not  think  it  well,  according  to  the  ordinaiy  rule,  that  I 
should  attempt  in  any  way  to  anpplement  my  statemAit  on  oath  by  my 
statements  not  on  oath.  (Cheers.)  H<>weTer  I  have  been  taunted,  not  in 
the  honse  certainly,  but  I  have  heard  it  elsewhere  and  have  seen  it  in  the 
papers  that  I  ha%  e  heen  withholding  my  statements  ;  that  I  have  been 
keeping  back,  and  that  I  dare  not  meet  the  house  and  the  country.  Sir, 
I  dare  meet  this  honse  ami  tho  country.  (Cheors.)  I  know  too  well  what 
the  house  and  tho  country  will  do,  and  what  llie  feeling  of  the  conritry 
will  be,  when  they  know  all  the  facts.  They  know  many  of  tliem  now,  and 
those  they  do  not  know  I  shall  endeavour  presently  to  enter  njion.  But 
now  I  enter  upon  the  subject  which  is  most  iiiteres^intj  to  this  house — the 
question  whotker  the  goveminent  or  any  uicinbera  of  the  government  were 
in  any  way  implicated  in  the  giving  or  granting  of  a  charter,  or  of  a  privi- 
lege of  any  kind  to  men  for  corrupt  motives.  I  shall  aUude  to  one  or  tw.> 
subjects  which  a  short  tame  ago  assumed  prominence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  but  which  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate  have  almost  sunk 
into  insignificancew  A  short  time  ago,  from  the  13th  August  till  now,  wo 
heard  nothing  else  but  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  prorogation  ;  nothing 
else  but  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  committed  on  the  privileges  of  the 
house.  Although  I  was  here  for  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  house 
was  prorogued,  if  I  remember  aright,  this  chamber  rung  with  charges  that 
the  priyilegee  of  the  house  had  been  invaded.  T  not  only  heard  the  voice 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Ohateauguay  (Mr.  Uolton),  but  I  saw  his  hand 
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brought  down,  with  the  ponderous  strength  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  on  his 
desk,  when  he  called    privilege  ! "  "  privilege  !  "  and  all  because  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sovereign  had  ezerciaed  a  prerogative  conferred  upon 
him  bj  law«  The  hon.  gratleiDaii  ww  Qominittiug  an  anadiroiuniL  Thart 
WW  days  when  the  prerogative  of  theerown  and  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  oppoeitton.  There  were  dajs— bnt  they  were  daje  long  gone 
by,  and  there  wm  no  neoeieity  for  any  attempt  to  revive  them  now-^-daya 
when  the  prerogative  of  the  erown  was  bronght  in  oppeaition  to  the  will  of 
the  peojAe,  and  the  tepreaentativefl  of  the  people ;  and  then,  ae  waa 
proper,  the  will  of  the  people  waa  paramount,  and  whmi  the  crown  op- 
posed it,  by  prerogative  or  by  excess  of  prerogative,  the  head  ol  the  sov- 
ereign rolled  on  the  scaffold.    But,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  days  do  not  exist 
now,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  this  moment,  in  this  age,  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  is  a  portion  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  (Gheers. )  If 
we  wish  to  preserve  our  liberties,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  present  con- 
atitntion,  if  we  do  not  wish  again  to  have  a  long  parliament  or  a  rump 
parliaiuent,  if  wo  do  not  wish  aj^iain  to  have  a  parliament  overriding  every 
other  constitutional  authority,  wc  sli  Ul  pix  serve  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  as  being  a  sacred  trust,  as  bein^^  a  portion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
ptjuple.  (Cheers.)    Centuriea  ago,  as  1  liave  said,  the  time  waa  when  the 
sovereign  could  cuuie  down  with  his  strong  hands  and  could  seize,  or  at- 
tempt at  ail  events  to  seize,  a  member  of  parliament  for  performing  his 
4aty  in  his  place.   The  day  waa  ones  when  the  sovereign  could  come 
down  and  could  banish  and  send  to  the  tower,  and  evmn  aa  has  been  known* 
«oald  send  to  the  block,  membera  <^  parliament  for  defending  (he  privi* 
Isgsa  of  the  people.   But  when  the  sovereign  is  no  Icmger  a  despot,  when 
the  sovereign  is  a  constitutional  monaidi,  when  the  sovweign  takea  his 
advise  from  Uie  people,  when  the  sovereign  in  hia  act  of  prerogative  takes 
his  advice  from  aoommittse  selected  from  the  representatives  of  the  peo. 
pie  and  from  the  other  Chamber,  which  other  chamber  has  its  power  rest* 
ing  upon  the  basis  of  the  will  of  the  country  and  the  will  of  the  people, 
then  I  say  there  is  no  danger  of  the  prerogative  being  used  unconstitution- 
ally ;  but  the  great  danger  of  the  oonntry  here,  as  in  England,  is  that  the 
prerogative  may  not  be  strong  enongh  to  resist  the  advancing  wave  of  dp- 
mocracy.  (Cheers.)  And,  air,  when  m  the  undoubted  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  the  rejiresentative  of  the  sovereit'n  came  not  to  this 
Chamber  but  to  the  proper  chamber,  and  announced  his  will,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign,  that  parliament  be  prorogued,  he  committed  no 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  lioiise  or  tlie  other  house  of  parliament,  and 
ui.i  le  no  infringement  on  Uie  libcrlies  of  the  people.    (Cheers.)    It  wus 
cluurged  that  a  great  breach  of  the  constitution  had  taken  place.    True  it 
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is  that  we  heard  in  a  sort  of  minor  key  from  the  Globey  which  had  some  cha- 
neter  to  lose,  that  although  it  was  very  inexpedient,  it  was  no  breach  of  the 
coiMtitQtion.   But  every  other  papor,  1  believe,  every  organ  of  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  ezoepi  the  6Io&e,  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great  breach 
of  the  oonatitiitioa  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  on  the  floor  of  par- 
liament, and  they  were  oonntenwMsed  by  the  voioe  and  ctanour  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  (Cheers.)  We  might  pardon  them,  perhaps,  beoanae 
we  have  seen  cases  of  a  similar  Jcind  in  England,  and  therefore  lean  quite 
understand  it,  and  I  do  not  much  blame  them,  as  showing  the  momentary 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  prevent* 
ing  the  extension  of  the  excitement  into  debates  in  a  subsef{uent  seision. 
In  1820,  at  the  time  of  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  while  the  bill  was  pending, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  the  lull,  and  when  the  motion  for  the 
six  months'  disposal  of  that  measure  was  carried,  there  was  an  outburst 
when  the  knock  of  the  usher  of  tho  black  rod  wa^  made  at  the  door — an 
outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  qnoon's  friends  because  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  expressinf»  their  feelings  against  tho  cunrso  which  had 
bviii  taken.    Parliament,  however,  was  prorogued,  notwithstanding  tho 
ttiurui  of  indignation  that  ar  is-;  at  th>>  tiiue.    On  a  still  later  occasion,  at 
tho  time  of  tho  reform  bill,  in  18:51,  wo  can  remember  how  the  house  was 
ahuost  in  mutiny,  and  how  that  3taiJ  geutlumau,  the  Duko  of  Ivichniond, 
almost  declared  himatslf  iu  rubellion  against  his  srivereigii.    Sir  Rubci  t 
Peel,  at  the  very  moment  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  knocked  at  the  door,  was 
making  a  most  indignant  protest  agdnst  prtMrogation  for  the  p  u  r      of  dis- 
solution.  Thraefore  when  such  staid  men  and  men  of  such  high  position 
could  take  that  course,  we  can  perhaps  pardon  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  for 
having  betrayed  an  unseemly  warmth  on  the  13th  of  August  because  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  exercised  as  the  crown  had  the  right  to  ex- 
erdse  it   Therefore,  it  occurs  to  every  hon.  gentleman  who  has  eonatd- 
ered  the  suhjeet  well,  that  the  question  of  oonstitntionaHty  cannot  exist 
for  a  moment,  and  tiiat  a  question  of  privilege  set  np  sgninst  prerogative 
is  altogether  a  false  cry,  an  nntenable  ciy,  a  cry  unconstitutional  and  un- 
warranted by  law.    (Cheers.)  The  prerogative  at  present  is  valuable  only 
as  one  of  the  liberties  of  tho  people,  and  it  is  one  of  tlic  liberties  of  the 
people  because  it  is  guided,  as  1  said  before,  by  the  advice  of  ministers 
responsible  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  not  alone  to  this  chamber. 
The  preroiurative  ia  not  dangerous.    There  is  no  hazard  that  anj'  one  of  onr 
liberties,  |":>r'?onal  or  political,  will  be  endangered,  so  long  as  the  jireroir;!- 
tive  is  administered  on  the  advice  tif  ^  minister  having  the  .support  and 
requiring  support  from  the  tw(j  cfianii»erM  of  parliament.    (Cheers.)  The 

quoftiion  then  coiues,  whether  the  present  ministers  of  hia  excellency  tho 
KK 
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SBOVBmotiSmeinl  weie  justified  in  zttoommMiding  tlie  prwogKlioii  on  th* 
13th  day  of  Aupiit  Sir,  if  they  had  not  given  that  adfioe  they  would 
have  the  lovereign  to  break  hia  word  ;  they  would  have  adviied  the  aoT- 
ereign  toeomniit  a  breach  of  faith  against  every  absent  member  of  parlia- 
meal  I  oui  say  in  the  ittesence  of  this  house,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eoiinfcry,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  if  the  world  were  listening  to 
onr  rather  unimportant  affairs,  that  if  ever  a  pledge,  if  ever  a  bargain,  if 
ever  an  agreement  or  arrangement  was  made,  it  was  that  the  house  sliould 
be  proroipied  on  the  13th  day  of  Au<(ust.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken,  I  won't  tax  my  memory  as  to  which  of  them,  have  made  the 
conatitutional  objactiuu  that  the  liouse  never  agreed  to  tlte  prorogation  on 
the  i:5th  of  August.  Sir,  the  house  had  nothing  to  io  witli  it.  li  is  not 
a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  sovereign  and  the  2>eople  ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  i>rerogative.  Did  any  educated  man,  any  man  who  knows  what  the 
constitution  in  Canada  or  what  the  constitution  in  England  is,  believe  that 
I,  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  could  get  up  in  my  place  and  tell  thb 
hoiiae  that  on  the  Idth  of  Anguet  it  would  he  prorogued,  and  that  on  that 
day  thete  wae  no  real  neoeadty  for  oiembect  being  present,  beoauie  it  wae 
to  he  merely  a  formal  meeting  ?  that  I,  a  minieter  of  nearly  twenty  yean 
vtanding— (hear)— who  ought  to  know  by  praotiee,  and  do  know  by  study, 
somewhat  dt  the  British  conatitation,  should  make  that  announoement  an> 
less  I  had  got  the  authority  of  my  master ;  had  got  tiu»  aanotlon  of  the 
Ofown  ?  Aa  a  matter  of  ooorsei  as  his  excellency  has  stated  in  the  answer 
he  made  to  the  gentlemen  who  waited  upon  him,  I  submitted  the  propo- 
siti<m  to  hia  excellency  and  took  his  pleasure  upon  it,  just  aa  the  first  min- 
•  later  in  Bngland  would  take  the  pleasure  of  her  majesty  as  to  the  day  on 
which  prorogation  was  to  take  place.  I  got  the  sanction  of  his  excellency 
the  governor-general  to  make  that  statement,  and  if  I  had  not  got  that 
sanction  I  do  not  believe  the  hotiao  woidd  have  agreed  to  the  long  ad- 
journment. We  will  look  back  for  <  no  moment  to  see  whether  I  was  right, 
whether  the  government  was  right— in  speaking  of  myself  I  speak  of  my- 
self and  my  colleagues  whether  wo  ou'-r)it  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
the  house  in  giving  that  advice,  h  't  us  loiik  hack  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  1  invite  the  careful  attention  of  tlie  house,  and  specially  tha 
attention  of  those  hon.  members  wlio  were  not  members  of  the  parliament 
of  Canada  at  tliat  time,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  February,  I 
think  it  was,  there  was  a  royal  charter  given  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Pacific  railway,  to  the  Pacific  railway  company.  They  went  home>^ 
thmr  president.  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  certain  other  members  of  the  Boaid 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  cany  ont  this  diarter  whidi  had  been 
giTentothem.  Theoharter  had  been  givsn  to  them  aoootding  to  thn 
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vote  of  the  Pttli«m«iit  of  CaasdB»  with  iho  aaaotion  of  tho  pftrliamMit  of 
Canada,  and  overy  elatua  of  it  wai  in  aoeordaaee  wiUi  the  pcoTiaaont  of 
the  law  paaaei  bj  the  parliamait  of  Canada.  (Oheen.)  Theie  gentleiiiea  • 
had  gone  home  to  EngUnd  to  lay  a  great  achemey  ao  great  a  adieme,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  aome  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppoaite  ai^d  that  it  waa  going  to 
overtax  onr  reaonroea  and  deetroy  onr  credit,  and  that  they  conld  not  auc  * 
oaed  at  all  with  ao  small  a  population  in  such  a  young  country.  They  had 
gone  home  to  PJng!and  to  lay  the  project  before  the  English  world  and 
Europe&n  capitalists.  They  were  going  hometooperato,  and  it  depended 
mnch  on  the  support  they  received  from  this  country,  from  the  parliament 
and  press  of  Canada,  whether  they  could  succeed  or  not.  They  had  gone 
hojue  in  February.  Parliament  mot  early  n\  March,  1  think.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Shefford  rose  in  his  place  and  made  his  charge  against  the  govern- 
ment on  the  2nd  of  A{)ril.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  have  been,  1  do  not  say 
he  waa  not,  act\iated  by  principles  of  fine  patriotism  in  making  that  charge  ; 
but  whether  he  waa  so  actuated  or  not,  wliether  hia  motives  were  parliamen- 
tary or  unparliamentary,  patri<jtic  or  unpatriotic,  one  thing  ia  certain, 
that  ihc  aucct  aun,  tlie  direct  object,  the  point  at  which  that  motion  and 
that  statement  were  directed,  was  to  kill  the  charter  in  England.  (Cheers.) 
The  weapon  waa  aimMl  with  that  object,  not  ao  mnefa  with  the  deaire  of  de- 
atroying  the  adminiatratioQi  not  ao  mnch  with  the  purpose  of  casting  a  re> 
flection  upon  the  miniatxy,  as  with  the  view  of  deatroying  that  firat  <m  the 
expectation  that  the  miniatry  would  fall  afterwarda.  That  waa  the  aim ; 
there  waa  no  doubt  about  it,  and  when  the  hon*  gentleman'a  motion  waa 
defeated,  and  when  I  took  up  the  reaolution  the  aim  waa  well  intended— 
the  deaire  of  killing  waa  well  iutei^ded— hat  it  failed  in  the  execution. 
(Hear,  hear*)  When  I  took  it  up  I  oonaidered  the  whole  poaition  of  eventa. 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  thoae  connected  with  him  went  to  England  in  Mardi. 
Parliament  waa  sitting  at  the  time  the  hon.  gentleman  made  hia  motion. 
1  could  not  know  how  long  parliameot  would  last,  and  the  chances  were 
that  they  would  return  some  time  before  tho  end  of  the  session.  If  they 
tlid  not  return  then,  of  course  I  considered  that  there  could  be  no  examin*  • 
ation  until  they  did,  but  1  thi»ir.,'ht  th'>y  might  return.  I  declare  that  I 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  tlu!  h<>ri.  member,  when  he  made  liis 
statement,  could  be  guilty  of  such  grr;it,  such  palpable,  "inch  obvious  in- 
justice, its  to  press  his  committee  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Mr. 
Abbott,  and  Sir  (ieor^e  Cartier,  wlien  they  had  uo  t»pportunity  of  defend- 
ing either  themselves  or  the  charter  which  they  had  obtained.  The  house 
must  remember  also  that  tlio  motion  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  went 
much  [.irther  than  my  motion.  The  n>otion  of  the  hon.  member,  which 
he  moved  ou  the  2ud  of  April,  was  not  only  to  inquire  into  the  facta  that 
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he  mentioned,  the  statements  upon  which  he  based  Ms  motion,  but  to  go 
into  the  whole  of  the  subject  oonneoted  with  the  charter  and  the  granting 
of  the  charter  to  the  Fadfic  railway  company.   Hm  ai&  of  his  motioii,  I 
repeat,  wia  to  deatioy  that  charter.   I  will  read  the  motion  of  the  bon. 
member.   After  detailing  the  facta,  he  mo ved,   that  a  committee  of  aeTen 
membera  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  the  drcttmstanoea  connected  with 
the  negoiiationa  for  the  conitruction  of  the  Pacific  railway,  with  the  legis- ' 
lation  of  laat  aeemon  on  the  aubject,  and  with  the  granting  of  the  diarter 
to  Sir  Hn^  Allan  and  others."  So  that  the  aim  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
making  that  motion  waa  not  aimplyto  attack  thegovemment,  not  aimply  that 
from  improper  motiTes  or  inducements  of  any  kind  they  had  given  the  char- 
ter, but  was  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that  charter  and  of  attaokiug  all 
the  legialation  of  the  previous  session  on  which  the  charter  was  based.  I 
never  for  one  moment  supposed  that  any  hon.  meml)er  would  be  guilty  of 
the  i^oss  injustice  of  attempting  to  attack  the  whole  of  the  legislation  uf 
the  previous  session  and  the  charter  solemnly  granted  under  an  act  of  par- 
liament, nnd  of  attemptin<^  to  atFoct  vested  interest,  on  which  a  million  of 
money  had  been  staked,  in  the  absence  of  the  persona  priuiitrily  interested 
That  inotiiiu  was  made,  and  waa  intended  to  be  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence.   Was  that  so  I  or  was  it  not  so  \    Will  the  hon.  gentleman  say  it 
Wius  not  so? 

Mr.  iiuNTiN'oTON — The  motion  when  made  waa  intended  to  express 
precisely  what  it  did  expreea.    (Laughter. ) 

Sir  John  Macdonakd — It  ta  aaid,  sir,  that  if  there  had  been  one  hon* 
eat  man  in  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  they  might  have  been  aaved ; 
and  so  the  Oppositi<si  may  be  saved  in  the  same  way,  for  fhey  have  one 
honeat  man  in  their  ranks—the  member  for  Sontii  Wientworth— who 
atated  that  that  motion  waa  intended  to  be  a  vote  of  want  of  oon6denee. 
Everybody  knew  that  that  waa  its  design  (hear,  hear),  and  yet  at  thiaday, 
at  this  late  hour,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  flantington)  had  not  the  man* 
linesB  to  get  np  and  say  so.  (Cheers.)  He  dare  not  say^it  waa  not  a  mo- 
tion of  want  of  confidence.  It  waa  meant  in  that  way.  and  I  can  prove 
that  it  waa  hy  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  South  Wentworth.  I  call 
him,  and  I  believe  him.  He  said  it  was  so.  Will  the  hem.  gentleman  xuA 
believe  him  \  Although  differing  from  him  in  politics,  I  know  he  would 
not  say  what  wis  not  true.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  hon.  member  fi>r 
ShetiVird  saiil  he  would  make  the  motion  when  we  went  into  committee 
of  supply.  Ho  gave  the  noco.ssary  notice  that  is  always  given  iw  such 
caaes,  and  I  certainly  supjtosed  that  he  intended  to  make  a  general  mo- 
tion on  our  policy  connected  ,vitli  the  Canadian  Pacitic  railway.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  make  a  motion  on  that  subject,  and  it  was  by  mere 
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accident  that  when  my  frieiul,  the  minister  of  finance,  rose  to  make  his 
budget  speech,  with  yon  in  the  chair,  instead  of  a  committee  of  supply, 
the  hon.  member  said  he  wonld  take  another  opportunity  of  making  the 
staterrH'nt  in  connec.iun  with  the  Pacific  railway.  Had  we  gone  into 
comtiurt^  e  of  supply  the  hon.  gentleman  would  liave  made,  in  the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  way,  his  motion  of  want  of  confidence.  But  he 
should  have  given  notice  of  his  attack,  for  a  more  unmanly  attack  is  un- 
known. What  notice  had  heen  given  thai  he  was  going  to  make  that  mo- 
tion {  True,  the  govemmeikt  of  the  day  are  unworthy  of  their  position 
union  they  are  reftdy  to  meet  my  duxgee  brought  against  them.  But 
had  we  the  most  remote  iofofmation  reapeoting  that  peraonal  matter  f 
And  even  when  on  the  aeooud  day  he  atmounoed  that  he  waa  goinK  to 
poatpoiie  to  a  future  ocoaaiou  further  aetion,  he  did  not  venture  to  give 
the  alighteat  intimation  to  the  men  he  waa  going  to  attack ;  the  men  whoae 
charaotera  he  waa  going  to  blacken;  of  what  he  waa  going  to  aaj ;  but  he 
took  UB  by  aurpriae  and  aought  by  bringing  in  doeumenta  carefully  pre- 
pared to  get  a  oomBkittoe  on  thoeettatementB  for  the  pnrpoae.  Oertainly 
it  w(mld  have  been  so  if  the  committee  had  been  granted  aa  he  proposed, 
—of  killini^  aa  it  was  designed  to  kill,  as  it  was  bound  to  kill,  the  efforts 
of  the  Canadian  people  to  get  a  body  of  English  capitalists,  to  buUd  the 
Pacific  railway.  (Loud  cheering.)  He  could  not  possibly  have  supposed 
that  he  would  have  got  the  inquiry  through  that  session,  but  he  supposed 
if  the  house  had  granted  the  committee  on  }i!<^  statement,  and  it  had  gone 
homo,  telegraphed  by  cable  by  the  ns'^'iriated  press,  with  which  some  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  have  mysterious  connections  -  (laughter) — 
it  Wonld  certainly  have  been  mysterious  but  it  would  certainly  have 
allected  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  throwing 
back  for  years  the  building  of  the  railway,  casting  di.scredit  on  Canada, 
and  telling  British  Columbia  wliat  they  had  told  them  two  years  before, 
that  they  were  not  going  to  get  the  railway.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
gcuileman  did  not  apeakj  in  his  remarks  on  the  motion^  of  facts  within 
his  own  knowledge,  and  as  the  member  for  Bfarquetto  had  done  in  his 
etatementa  of  facts,  he  only  stated  that  he  waa  credibly  mformed  that 
the  fact  existed,  and  he  would  be  able  to  prove  it,  and  I  venture  to  aay 
that  in  the  whole  range  of  parliamentary  experience  in  England,  and 
wherever  else  fair  play  ia  known,  no  man  could  be  expected  to  have 
got  any  other  answer  than  the  one  he  got  from  the  houae.  If  the  hon. 
member  had  risen  in  own  knowledge  that  he 

«ras  personally  cogniaant  of  certain  facia,  then  the  house  might  have  con- 
sidered those  facts  as  proved,  at  all  events  sufficient  for  a  prima  facie  case 
for  inquiry,  but  the  hon.  member  for  Sbefford  did  not  pretend  to  say  so. 
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bat  rose  in  the  house  and  said  he  was  credibly  informed  of  certain  facts, 
and  thereupon  asked  for  a  coramittco  to  try  the  govcmraent,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  try  whether  the  leirislatinn  of  the  previous  sewi'm  was  cor- 
rupt or  non-cnrnipt ;  whether  the  members  of  parliament  who  bad  vi^teJ 
for  the  Qovernment  wer«  right  or  wrong,  aJid  whether  that  cliarter,  to 
which  great  credit  was  attached,  was  fraudulent  or  valid.  And  on  the 
nonce,  when  the  hon.  geutleuiau  mado  the  propoaitxou,  we  resolved  to 
leavo  it  to  the  house  to  say  whether  they  believed  that  the  facta  had  oo« 
onrred.  Wnm  the  hon.  gmftemfea  ttatsd  thai  he  iria  cradihty  inf onned 
that  tttdi  WM  true,  the  hooie  voted  down  the  moUoiL  On  the  next  day 
I  gave  notice  that  I  would  introduce  tiie  rewdntion  whidi  I  did  introduce. 
I  gave  notice  of  the  resolntionj  and  there  ii  a  little  hietoiy  with  the  reso- 
lation  to  which  I  wiU  call  the  attention  of  the  houae.  It  ia  repovied  that 
at  a  meeting  at  New  Gbugow  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  atated  thai 
that  raaolntion  whidi  I  moved  waa  forced  upon  me  by  my  own  fcAlowera,. 
and  that  membeca  on  thia  lide  of  the  houae  had  come  to  me  to  urge  me 
to  introduce  that  resolution.  The  hem.  gentleman  had  heard  my  deniaL 
He  heard  my  ■peech ;  he  waa  in  his  place  when  I  made  that  speech,  and 
interrupted  me  several  times,  and  I  then  turned  round  ai)d  aaked  my^ 
Menda  if  any  of  them  had  come  to  me  to  force  me  by  any  influence,  or 
language,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  to  come  down  to  the  house  with  that 
motion.    I  should  like  to  know  the  names  of  those  eight  members, 

Mr.  Mackkkzik-  I  am  quite  satisfied  I  never  nientioned  eight  names. 
(Ministerial  cries  of  "flow  many?")  I  sail  1  was  informed,  as  1  was, 
that  it  w,i3  because  of  the  pressure  his  supporters  had  brought  to  bear 
that  an  iiujuiry  had  been  asked  for  next  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Picton)—  T  wish  to  state  what  did  o(KJur  at  the 
meeting,  and  there  will,  1  thmk,  be  no  dili'erence  of  opinion  between  the 
member  for  Lambton  and  myself  as  to  the  question  of  fact.  The  hon. 
member  during  his  addreac  ateted  thai  the  leadar  of  the  govemment  waa 
compiled  by  the  preaaure  of  hia  own  frienda  in  the  houae  I  don*t  re- 
colleet  that  he  atated  eight  mcmben— to  bring  down  the  motion  for  » 
committee  to  the  houae.  I  interrupted  and  aaid ;  *'  Why,  did  you  not 
hear  Sir  John  Maodonald  dedare  that  he  did  not  introduce  that  reaolnl^oo 
owing  to  the  preaaure  of  hta  frienda  or  of  any  friend  f  "  The  hon.  gentle* 
man  replied ;  "  I  did  not.   I  now  declare  he  waa  preaaed  1^  hia  frienda." 

Mr.  Mackikzib— The  atatement  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Pf cton 
ia  quite  coirect.  I  atated  I  had  no  reooUeetion  of  that  atatement  beii^ 
made,  but  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  it  was  made,  I  was  botmd 
to  believe  it ;  but  I  was  still  prepared  to  lay  that  the  information  1  had 
waa  that  the  leader  of  the  Government  waa  compelled  by  the  pveaaute  of 
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his  friends  to  make  that  mrstion.  f  am  borne  out  in  that  by  what  the 
member  for  She Iburne  stated  the  other  day  in  the  House,  Ho  far  ono 
was  obHged  to  bring  that  jtreasure  tu  bear  the  next  day.  ( i '[  [losition 
cheers.)  I  cannot  recollect  ail  the  others,  but  I  hoard  aimiiar  luatti^ra 
mentioned  by  8ome  others. 

Sir  JOWK  2f  ACDONALD — 1  have  got  the  speech  here,  and  before  the  de- 
Imto  doMt  I  dull  Mlar  to  it,  because  I  do  not  like  Any  miMppcelieiuioii 
on  theae  aifttten.  I  en  aetiefied  the  hon.  gpntlemen  eeid  to,  ee  he  it  re- 
ported,  and  I  can  itate  here  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  hit  own  repw- 
ter  pretent.  The  hon.  gentleman  wat  reported  to  have  taid : — I  maj 
inform  the  hon.  gentleman  there  were  ei|^t  of  the  Government  tuppor- 
tert  who  put  the  tcrew  on  him."  In  other  wordt— 

Mr.  HAGXBKan — I  am  perfectly  certain  I  did  not  uae  the  word 
tcrew. 

Sir  JoHM  ]i[ACDOitAU>~ICow,  I  have  oocation  to  repeat  what  I  atated 
then,  that  no  member  of  the  party,  and  not  only  no  member  of  tiie  party 
but  not  one  of  my  own  oolleagues,  spohe  to  me  on  the  subject  until  I  had 
announced  my  own  determination.  (Load  oheert  from  Ministerial 
benches.)  The  motion  took  uh  by  aurprise,  and  we  met  it,  as  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  met  it  by  voting  it  doim.  Next  day  I  came  down  late  and 
walked  into  the  Council- room  at  half-past  one.  My  cdlloat^uca  were  all  sit- 
ting around.  !  sfiid  to  them,  aft<'r  cnn«iderfxtion  ''1  h:ive  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  move  for  a  Cummittet  ,  '  l  *  t  Dro  n.iiy  one  had  spoken.  I  had 
stated  my  ijitention  without  a  single  ^uirgt-itioii  from  any  man,  that  as  the 
charge  was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  wouM  move  for  the  appuuitment  of  a 
Committee  and  brim.'  such  motion  before  Tari lament  on  the  following  day. 
And  that  ia  the  way  lliat  tlio  characters  of  men  are  lied  away  m  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hou.  member  for  Lambton  has  lied 
down  my  character  because  he  has  denied  it.  What  X  do  mean  to  say,  it 
hat  been  lied  away  by  the  miatake  of  a  r^rter  who  thought  that  be  wat 
reporting  hit  wordt.  I  have  now  got  the  report  here.  It  it  from  the 
Halifax  CUmn*  Ftrhapethe  hon.  gentleman  knowa  thia  ptperl  Per^ 
hape  the  hon.  member  knowt  that  hit  friend  who  formerly  tat  in  thit 
Houte  for  Halifax  it  the  proprietor  of  thit  paper,  or  that  he  OMrtainly 
writet  for  it.  (Hear,  hear  and  cheett.)  Here  it  the  newspaper,  and  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  thinkt  I  have  made  a  mittake,  and  if  he  thinkt  I  have 
done  htm  an  injottioe,  pech^  he  will  be  patient  with  me  while  lyead 
the  few  tentencta: — **6ome  gentlemen  afterwardt  informed  Sir  John 
Bfacdonaldthat  before  they  voted  with  him  an  inquiry  there  must  be.  He 
wat  thot  compelled  to  come  down  and  tay  that  he  liimtelf  moved  an  in« 
qniiy  on  the  following  day." 
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Mr  Mackenzib— What  about  the  eight  that  the  hoo.  member  spoke  of* 
(Laughter.)  I  refer  to  vlitt  the  hon.  member  for  Shelbome  stated  the 
other  night. 

Sir  Joav  Hacdonalo — Does  the  hon.  member  for  Shelbamo  say  that 
he  ever  came  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  t 

Mr.  Bobs  (Victoria)~I  may  say  that  two  or  three  of  ns  went  to  see  the 
Ministers  next  day  and  stated  that  unless  they  promised  a  committee 
themselves  that  was  the  last  vote  they  would  get  from  ua. 

Mr.  Ghubch— I  accept  that  statement.  We  saw  the  hon.  Mr.  Mitchell 
on  the  following  day  and  said  the  charges  were  vecy  senons  aSiuss»  and 
that  a  committee  mnst  be  anwinted. 

Sir  JoHX  Macdokald— Thus  we  see  another  exemplification  of  the  old 
story  of  the  three  Black  Crows.  (Laughter.)  The  hon.  member  stated 
that  eight  of  my  followers  and  supporters  canio  to  me  and  said  that  I 
must  move  that  Comraitt«©.  The  hon.  gentlemen  say  that  they  went  to 
some  one  else,  and  I  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  colleagues,  that  1  myself 
went  down  to  the  council,  and  before  h.aving  met  or  agreed  with  any 
single  member  of  the  council,  1  »aid  to  them  on  going  into  the  couucd 
chamber — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  made  tip  my  mind  that  on  the  tirst  op- 
portunity that  presents  itself  1  will  move  for  a  cuiumittce  to  inquire  into 
this  matter."  (Cheers.)  I  had  had  no  communication  with  any  member 
of  the  government ;  no  communication  with  any  member  of  the  house ; 
no  cinnmanication  with  any  one  in  or  oat  of  the  house,  and  thflcefoce  yon 
can  understand  how  guarded  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  should  be  in 
giving  publicity  to  other  men's  aShirs.  He  may  perhaps  have  a  vacancy 
in  his  memocy.  There  is  something,  Aberorombie  aays,  which  leads  men 
not  only  to  fotget  certain  facts,  and  to  state  things  as  facts  that  never  oc- 
curred. At  all  events,  whether  I  was  waited  on  by  the  eight  meinben  or 
not,  I  shall  produce  the  hon.  gmtleman  the  report  about  the  eight  mem- 
bers before  the  night  is  over. 

Mr.  Mackexzib^I  don't  care  about  it. 

Sir  JoiiN  Macdonald — I  know  yuu  don't.  I  Icnowthehon  gentleman 
is  cjuite  indifferent  about  the  evidence  that  I  can  produce.  (Ltughter. ) 
At  all  events  I  came  down  to  parliament  and  gave  my  notice  of  mutaoo. 
Now  I  wish  the  house  carefully  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 

which  I  made  my  motion.  I  was  of  course  exceedingly  anxious  that  Sir 
Huj|^  Allan  sho\ild  succeeil  in  his  mission  to  England,  and  that  the  Pacitic 
railway  sliould  be  proceeded  with  without  delay.  1  was  auxtous  that  nfj 
blow  .should  be  struck  in  this  house  for  party  or  any  other  purpose  that 
Could  injure  the  prospects  of  those  men  in  England,  and  yet  I  did  not  de- 
sire that  there  should  be  any  undue  delay  in  this  inquiry,  which  affected 
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the  lioiionr  of  hon.  gentlemeu  and  of  luystlL  Now  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  my  motion  having  beeu  uimnimuusly  adopted  by  the  house,  waa 
not  only  my  motioa,  waa  not  only  my  vote,  but  waa  alao  the  motion  and 
the  vote  of  hon.  gentiamen  who  were  then  memben  of  this  parliament  I 
ct^naidered  at  that  time  that  the  ehanoea  were  infiniteeimally  imall  that  these 
gentlemeii  would  be  bade  in  tine  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry  before  the  proro- 
gation id  parliament ;  and  what  did  I  move  I  t  moved  **  that  a  aeleot  com- 
mittee of  five  members  be  appointed,  of  whidi€k>mmittee  the  mover  shall 
not  be  one,"  and  here,  Hr.  Speaker,  \  may  perhaps  bripg  in,  jMr  jKim»(Aew, 
a  remark.  I  moved  that  resolution  aa  I  thought  that  I  being  one  of  the 
accused  shraild  not  be  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  yet  the  hon* 
member  fur  Shefford  stated  in  a  speech  recently  that  if  he  had  had  his  own 
way  he  would  have  been  the  chairman  of  that  committee  ;  that  he  would 
have  been  chairman  and  that  he  would  have  guided  the  deliberations  of  that 
committee — he  the  accuser.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  think  that  I  may 
have  committed  something  like  folly  in  this  course,  but,  at  all  events,  I 
movetl  that  "a  committee  of  five  mem!)er.s  be  app<»inted,  of  wliich  the  mover 
shall  not  be  one,  to  inqnire  into  and  ie|>ort  on  the  special  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution  o£  the  lion,  member  for  Shefford,  with  power  to 
send  for  papers  and  records,  with  power  to  report  to  the  house  from  time 
to  time,  with  power  io  rep(jrt  their  evidence  to  tlic  houde  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  need  be  to  sit  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament/'  1 
thought  that  by  a  more  lucky  chance,  by  a  mere  fortuitous  circumstance, 
8ir  Hugh  Allan  vaA  hia  associates  might  perhaps  raise  the  money,  make 
the  neoessaiy  arrangements  and  be  back  in  time  before  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, aad^etefore,  I  put  in  merely  aa  an  alternative  that  if  need  be  the 
eommittee  oould  ait  after  parliament  promgued.  I  never  thought  for  a  single 
moment,  it  never  occurred  to  my  mind,  that  any  man  having  a  seme  of  jus- 
tice  would  enter  upon  a  trial  of  a  matter,  in  the  absence  of  those  who  were 
chiefly  implicated,  and  perhaps  you  will  say  ttiatthe  govemmeot  were  im- 
plicated, but  at  all  events  Sir  Hugh  Allan  aud  Mr*  Abbott  were  not  only 
personally  implicated,  but  their  capital,  their  vested  rights,  their  pledged 
faith  wore  all  interested  in  this  in<|airy,  and  I  never  thought  any  man 
would  attempt  such  an  effort  of  lynch  law  as  to  go  on  in  the  absence  of 
Sir  Hugh  AUan,  Hon.  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Sir  Geo.  Cartier  ;  in  the  absence 
of  all  the  evidence  which  these  gentlemen  could  give  on  the  subject  of 
these  charges.  1  therefore,  sir,  drew  up  the  motion  in  the  manner  I  have 
named,  aud  1  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  that  my  know- 
k'djf  of  C(»n3titntional  law  sliould  have  been  at  fault ;  but  I  was  anxitms 
that  llie  government  should  noL  lie  under  the  charyjo^  for  a  whole  year, 
aud  I  put  that  m  tha  rcaulution  in  order  that  the  commission  might  ait 
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from  day  today  during  tho  recoss,  and  if  Sir  HiK_i:h  Allan,  3rlr.  Abbott 
and  Sir  George  Cartior  arrived  in  this  country  that  tiieir  evidence  mi;,'ht 
bo  taken.  This  was  my  object  in  placing  this  clause  in  the  resolution. 
Uu  consideration  wo  found  that  this  house  could  imt  e  iifyr  the  power, 
and  for  a  very  aubstiiiuial  roaaon,  because  if  this  parliament  could  appoint 
a  committee  with  power  to  sit  during  the  recess  it  could  aUo  appoint  a 
oommittea  of  the  wlioie  home  to  nt  daring  the  reoeat,  and  thas  the  prero- 
gative of  tlie  drown  to  prorogue  would  be  invaded,  end  perUement  e«  » 
coQunittee  of  the  whole  mii^t  tit  indeftnitely.  Bat  I  made  a  miatake  ;  it 
was  aooepted  by  the  whole  honee,  and  hon.  gentlemen  who  voted  for  mj 
reaolution  an  ae  mnch  leefKmaible  for  it  aa  mTself .  Not  only  waa  ny  pro- 
position  oonaideredj  but  it  waa  weighed  by  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Braoe.  So  mueh  did  the  hon.  member  eonaider  it  aa  a  matter  of  oertainty 
that  the  oommittee  muat  ait  during  the  reeeaa  that  he  uaedthia  language : 
**  With  regard  to  giving  the  oommittee  power  to  aii  after  I3ie  prongation, 
he  thou3:ht  the  correct  courae  to  pursue  would  be  to  introduoe  a  bill 
authorizing  the  committee  to  ait  daring  the  reoeaa,  and  by  a  reaolation  of 
the  house  to  take  evidence  under  oath."  The  hon.  gentleman aaw  thai  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  us  to  get  through  the  investigation  during  the 
session,  and  I  do  not  see  in  justice  how  it  waa  possible  to  <ret  through 
without  these  gentlemen  comin'^.  Have  I  not  then  proved  my  ca-io.  Mr. 
Speaker  /  (Cheers.)  Have  1  not  proved  th:u  thi-^  house  solemnly  re- 
solved, as  far  as  it  could  resolve,  that  thiseu  piiiy  3h<;iild  be  continiifd 
after  the  prorogation  ?  Kow,  Mr.  Speaker,  i  siiall  not  elaborate  this 
(luostion  any  further  than  to  say  that  bolieving  as  I  did,  believing  as  1 
doj  that  it  would  have  been  an  injustice  to  proceed  with  this  enquiry  in 
the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named,  the  government,  of 
which  I  am  »  member,  offered  the  adviee  to  the  govemor-i^enl  that 
the  house  ahould  be  prorogued  on  the  13th  of  August,  it  hnvingbeen 
understood  thai  in  the  intermediate  time  the  oommittee  might  ait.  That 
advice  waa  aooepted,  tiiat' waa  tiie  advice  I  brought  down  and  eommuni- 
cated  to  the  house,  and  that  advice  waa  acted  upon  by  this  houae  end  that 
act  thia  house  cannot  now  recall.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thia  house  ia  reeponsible 
for  ite  own  aote  and  ordinances^  and  when  I  announced  here  that  the 
house  would  be  prorogued  on  the  18th  of  Auguati  th»  house  accepted 
that  proposition  aa  it  ahould  have  done.  (Cheers.)  But,  Sir,  I  atated  to 
thia  house  for  all  the  purpoeea  of  this  house  that  the  adjournment  should 
be  considered  n  prorogation.  (Cheera. )  That  waa  aooepted  by  this  house^ 
and  more  than  that,  I  brought  down  a  bill  to  pay  every  member  his 
salary,  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  a  prorogatioui  and  I  aay  further  thet  any 
member  who  got  this  money  and  wished  for  mors  and  came  back  to  get  it 
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was  guilty  of  taking  money  under  false  pretenses.  (Cheers.)  We  know 
what  has  happened  in  the  United  States.  We  know  that  the  Globe,  in 
order  to  induce  its  friends  to  come — they  knew  of  courao  that  my  frienda 
from  the  Pacific  did  not  caro  for  a  thousand  dollars — but  they  thought 
that  the  hon.  members  who  were  nearer  Ottawa  would  be  iiuhicpfl  to  cmne- 
by  a  bribe,  and  the  Ohhe  to  the  eternal  flisgriice  of  that  paper,  insinuated 
that  if  hon.  members  came  they  wou4d  get  their  money.  (Cheers.)  1 
shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  iu  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  royal  com- 
misaion.  I  liave  spoken  of  the  proroa[ation.  I  believe  that  it  was  consti- 
comititutiunal.  I  belieTe  that  it  was  wise,  or  whether  it  was  wise^ 
or  unwise,  it  was  sanctioned  by  this  padiameni,  and  I  know  that  parlia- 
ment cannot,  irithout  diahononr,  reverse  their  vote  ;  and  I  Mieve- 
I  know  tliat  the  house  aeoepted  tiiet  proro^tion  on  the  ground  that  the- 
adjoumment  wm  ia  effeot  to  be  »  prorogation,  and  that  only  the  two 
Speakers  should  be  in  the  house  on  the  13th  of  August  (Chews.)  A» 
regards  the  legality  of  the  royal  oomniisBUMi,  I  believe  that  I  need  not  spealc 
so  long  on  that  subjeet.  The  motion  of  tiie  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
relieves  me  from  that  neeessity.  I  will  quote  the  evidence  of  the  royal 
oommissioD. 
Mr.  BuocK— Hear,  hear. 

Sir  John  MACDOViLn — I  hear  the  member  for  South  Bruce  say  "  hear,, 
hear.'*  Surely  he  ought  not  to  touch,  taste  nor  handle  the  unclean  thing. 
(Laughter.)  Surely  he  will  not  think  that  any  good  fruit  will  come  from 
a  vile  stalk.  Surely  ho  won't  ([uote  any  evidence  of  the  commission  if  he 
helievpt?  the  evidence  of  that  ounimission  to  be  illegal.  The  hon.  iremle* 
man  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  the  evidence  is  legal  or  illegal. 
If  it  is  legal,  then  the  house  can  judge  from  the  evidence,  but  if  it  ia  ille- 
gal, the  hoiiEie  must  discard  it  j  and  yet  the  hon.  member  f(jr  Lambton 
quoted  this  evidence,  and  every  man  who  spoke  on  the  ojjposito  side  vi 
the  house  uaod  that  evidence  ;  iui<I  it  cannot  be  said,  if  that  evidence  i» 
to  be  used  against  the  government,  iliat  it  ia  illegal  ur  unconstitational. 
(Cheers.)  You  have  your  money,  and  you  take  your  choice.  Either  ac-- 
cept  or  discard  it»  and  remain  aa  you  were  before  this  evidence  was  taken. 
(Cheers. )  Now  it  was  alleged  in  the  argument  of  an  hon.  gentleman  op> 
posite,  with  respect  to  this  oommitteei  that  the  governor-general  had  been 
snubbed.  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  have  the  permission  of  the 
evDwn  to  state  it,  that  in  addition  to  the  official  announcement,  there  is  a 
formal  opinion  given  by  the  law  officeis  of  the  crown.— those  authoritiea 
whose  opinion  the  hon.  member  for  Bothwell  looked  so  scornfully  upon, 
but  every  one  else  so  much  respected— that  the  course  taken  by  the  gov» 
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«rnor-generaI  both  ia  reaped  to  the  prorugatiou  aud  the  isauauoe  of  the 
royal  ooQunisaion,  waa  l^al  and  conatitutioiial. 
Mr.  Blaul— H«ar,  Imt. 

Sir  JoEV  HioooxALD.— W«U,  Ur.  Speaker,  I  eannotbelp  H  if  theKoii. 
gentteman  chiea  not  agree  with  the  law  offioere  of  the  orown.  Bat  I  lia? e 
etiU  a  further  atatement  to  make,  and  I  Uiink  I  may  make  it  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  my  hon.  friend  the  finance  miniated—that  the  oonrae  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  reapeot  to  all  theoe  tranaaetiona  had  bemi  finally  aeitled 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  imperial  oabinet  (Cheera.)  Itiaeaid,  Ur. 
8paaker»^with  reapeot  to  the  eommiadon  that  by  conatitutional  antbority 
the  crown  cannot  know  what  haj^pena  in  the  houae  tA  oomntooa.  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one  of  the  anaehroniama  whieh  we  eee  in  the  quota- 
tions of  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppoaite.  They  are  two  or  three  oentttriea 
behind  the  times.  Did  the  matter  remain  yiith  thu  house  alone,  croon* 
<Iu(le  with  the  house  ?  No,  the  house  itf^plf  sent  information  to  thegOT- 
ernor-generalhy  the  member  for  Shetftird.  Inconsequence  of  the  re«o- 
hition  passed  by  the  houso,  tl»e  member  for  Cardwell  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  givinj,' the  committee  power  to  admiuistor  'tfvths. 
passed  that  bill  through  both  houses,  and  it  went  to  the  crown,  to  tho  tir&t 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  we,  the  lulvisers 
<jf  the  crovvu,  the  advisers  uf  the  i^overnor-general,  asked  him  to  come 
down  here  contrary  to  usual  practice,  contrary  to  the  general  universal 
praotioe,  to  oome  down  before  the  end  of  the  session  to  give  his  sanction 
to  a  meaanre ;  ia  it  to  be  auppoeed  that  when  we  brought  him  down  for 
that  special  purpoee  we  were  not  charged  by  the  legislature  to  convey  to 
him  why  we  aaked  him  to  give  hia  aaaent  ?  Then  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
it  to  be  auppoaed  that  the  aovereign  would  give,  as  a  matter  of  oourae,  hia 
4ia8ent  to  a  meaaure  paaaed  by  thia  parliament  without  a  reaaon.  Sir,  we 
gave  that  reaaon.  The  adviaera  of  the  crown  told  the  orown  what  the 
motion  of  the  member  for  Shefford  waa»  They  told  the  crown  what  the 
proceedinga  before  the  house  were,  and  that  the  culmination  of  their  pn>> 
oeedinga  was  that  the  act  should  be  paaaed.  That  waa  the  reaaon  why  the 
<;rown  caiuc  down,  that  waa  the  reason  why  the  governor-general  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  the  session  came  down  in  the  middle.  He  was  fully  in- 
formed of  tho  motion  of  the  member  for  8hetford,  and  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  bill  was  based.  But  it  has  been  said,  sir,  that  this  act 
Avaa  an  obstruction  of  the  action  of  parliament.  Why  sir,  it  was  intended 
f'»r  the  purpose  uf  aiding  parlinincnt,  but  it  was  disallowed  ;  but  ct'rtainly 
by  no  act  of  mine  as  has  been  ciiarged.  It  was  even  a.HSi'rt>-<l  m  unewhure 
that  I  had,  or  that  the  guveniur-geueral  had,  attempted  in  H  ome  way  to 
inti  aence  the  government  in  England  to  disallow  the  act    WcU,  sir,  the 
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paper  before  parlmment  shows  with  what  scorn  tli  it  statement  can  pro- 
perly be  met.  Ko  Biiggebtiuu  direct  or  iiKluuct,  went  from  the  Canadian 
to  thu  imporial  govemmeut  with  respect  to  the  diaallowance  or  passage  of 
that  act.  (Cheers.)  I  did  not  heaitate  in  my  place  in  parliament  to  ex* 
prow  my  opinion  that  tho  passage  of  that  act  waa  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  Canadian  parliemenL  I  had  formed,  I  may  say,  a  very  strong  opinion 
on  the  pointy  but  I  did  not  ezpreas  my  opinion  eo  ettongly  to  thia  houee 
as  I  really  felt  it»  because  I  knew  horn  the  nanal  generosity  of  gentlemen 
opposite  that  they  wonld  at  onee  have  said,  '*  Oh,  of  course,  yon  throw 
obatadea  in  the  way  becanse  yon  do  not  wish  the  bill  to  pass,"  and  there- 
fore, while  I  would  have  liked  to  state  that  we  had  not  the  power  to  psaa 
the  act,  at  the  same  time  I  pincod  great  confidence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Cardwell.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  member  for  South 
Bruce  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  point,  but  if  he  did  not,  many  other 
learned  members  did,  and  I  paid  great  respect  to  their  opinions.  I  did 
not  therefore  oppose,  as  otherwise  I  would  ha%'o  opposed,  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  which  I  wonld  cortaitdy  have  done  had  1  not  lioen  personally  con, 
cemed.  When  it  went  up  to  the  gfnernor-general,  aa  the  papers  will 
show,  as  I  was  bound  to  express  niy  real  opinion,  I  stated  my  doubt  of  its 
legality,  but  hoped  hi.s  excellency  would  see  his  way  to  allow  it  instead  of 
reserving  it  for  the  sij^niticatioa  of  her  majesty's  pleasure,  and  I  gave  my 
advice  not  only  aa  lirst  minister,  but  as  miuijjter  of  justice,  that  the  act 
should  be  passed.  The  mtjasure  was  passed  and  went  home  to  England 
and,  as  the  despatches  show,  the  case  was  fully  arguod,  so  far  as  it  could 
well  be  argued,  and  the  strong  impression  of  the  represonti^ve  of  our 
sover^gn  at  the  time  was,  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  law,  and  that  the  hon. 
gentlonen  who  had  supported  the  bill  were  right,  and  that  the  biU  would 
become  law.  We  know  what  the  result  waa,  and  that  after  the  consulta- 
tions the  bill  was  disallowed.  It  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bothwdl,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  be  governed  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  but  let  me  state  to  tiiis  house,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  dedaion  wis  not  the  decision  merely  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
but  it  was  the  decision  of  the  British  government.  It  was  auOTderof  the 
privy  council,  and  there  not  an  order  of  the  privy  council  passed  in 
which  the  lord  chancellor  is  not  consulted  before  a  decision  is  come  to. 
But,  sir,  whether  the  commission  waa  legal  or  not,  and  we  will  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  it  was  not,  though  it  is  a  great  stretch  of  supposition,  would 
it  not  have  been  well  for  the  hon.  member  for  yhefFonl  to  hnvo  come  be- 
fore that  commission  /  Wonld  it  not  have  been  well  for  i]\v  hon.  member, 
as  a  man  really  anxious  to  have  justice  don»>  I  Would  it  not  havo  been 
well  for  the  hon.  member  if  doairoua  of  the  triumph  of  his  party,  not  de< 
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mronM  of  the  defeat  of  e  minutEy,  not  deeurooM  of  a  dwiige  of  govenunent, 
but  reeUy,  truly,  uudouily*  tad*  «e  he  eeid,  painf oUy  deeiioui  of  haring 

justice  done,  to  have  come  before  the  commission  and  have  followed  vp 
the  invettigation  from  day  to  day  ?  I  think  the  house  will  say  that  the 
privilegee  of  parliament  were  not  endangered,  and  that  he  might  safely 
have  prosecuted  the  matter  and  have  brought  the  ofienden  to  juttioe,  and 
that  he  could  have  done  so  without  prejudice  to  his  position  as  a  member 
of  parliament.  Why  then  did  the  lion,  ^'entleman  not  conjo  ?  It  did  not 
suit  his  phius  to  come.  The  h«>n.  gentleman's  game  was  first  to  destroy 
the  Pacihc  railway  company  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  then 
to  destroy  the  government,  and  not  to  have  a  real  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  administration.  Besides,  sir,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  some 
importance  to  the  houae,  and  uuu  that  ought  to  hava  great  force  in  the 
country,  1  myself,  and  the  other  members  of  the  government  who  were  in 
thia  eoontry,  dedred  to  give  our  explanation  nnder  oath.  I  went  there, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  you  know  it  wee  eaid  in  the  newepapen  that  the  eom^ 
nuieion  would  be  a  ■baa,  and  tiiere  would  be  no  examination  at  all,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  government  and  othw  witneHee  would  ahelter 
themeelvea  under  the  plea  that  they  need  not  criminate  themielvee.  I 
would  aak  yon,  air,  and  every  hod  member,  whether  every  member  of  the 
government,  when  called  before  that  commiaaion,  did  not  give  full,  clear 
and  nnreaerved  atatementa  aa  regards  all  the  transactiona  conneeted  with 
the  Pacific  railway.  (Cheers.)  As  I  believe  that  that  commission  was 
issued  in  aooordance  with  the  law,  because  the  crown  as  such  had  a  perfect 
right  to  enquire  into  that  matter,  ao  at  the  aame  time  I  believe  that  in  no 
way  was  it  designed,  and  in  nn  way  did  it  in  any  way  obstruct  the  action 
of  parliament.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  house  is  not  governed  by  that  commis* 
sion  or  the  evidence ,  although  the  member  for  Lambton  has  quoted  the 
■evidence,  and  used  it,  and  made  it  the  hsinxn  uf  his  motion.  1  say  the 
house  is  n(»t  in  any  way  bound  h\  that  coniniission.  It  ia  in  no  way 
checked  or  obstructed  or  preventevi  from  instituting  the  most  searching 
examination  into  the  matter.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  when  the 
member  fur  Shetf-ird  made  his  charges  here,  there  was  a  notice  given  in 
ihe  senate  for  an  inquiry,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
senate  should  not  have  had  an  inf^uiry.  They  lutght  have  had  a  commit^ 
tee,  and,  aa  we  have  often  aeen  it  in  England,  the  two  brandkea  of  the 
legislature  might  have  had  concurrent  oommitteea  aitting  at  the  aame  time; 
and  it  might  happen,  aa  inBngland,  that  theae  contmitteea  might  eoma  to 
diiferent  oonduttona.  If  a  committee  had  been  granted  by  the  aenate, 
would  that  have  been  abreach  <si  the  privilegee  of  thia  houae  1  Certainly 
not.  WeU  then,  rir,  if  it  be  not  a  hreaoh  of  the  privilegee  of  pariiament 
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thAi  tlM  Moond  Mid  tiiird  biwaeliM  of  tlwlagiilfttnre  ■hoold  Iiato  eouear- 
Mttt  euniiMtiOQt  into  •  oertain  cKatgo,  how  can  it  be  a  broach  of  tho 
privilogaa  of  tho  second  and  third  ohambors  for  the  fint  branch  of  the 
legialatnre  to  go  into  the  matter.  (Cheen.)  If  the  aenate  can  diaonaa  the 
nuttter,  cannot  the  aovereign  go  into  it  ?  Sir,  tho  anawar  ia  too  obnooa  to 
admit  cl  donbt,  and  it  taxai  be  remembered  the  aoveraign  holda  a  two-f old 
poaition ;  that  the  aovereign  ia  not  only  the  Brat  branch  of  the  legialature, 
nnd  aa  inch  haa  a  right  to  inquire  into  anch  matters,  but  iaako  the  head  of 
the  exeeativo  and  is  the  exeoittive.  The  croirn  gOToma  the  country ;  the 
crown  chooses  its  oim  ministers,  and  this  house  has  no  control,  and  the 
senate  has  no  control  over  the  crown  in  this  respect,  except  in  deciding 
whether  they  have  confidence  in  the  ministers  chosen.    The  croim»  in 
order  to  be  a  reality  and  not  a  myth,  must  have  the  full  and  sole  selection 
of  the  individiial  membera  to  form  the  government,  and  it  is  then  for  par- 
liatiient  to  say  whetlier  that  seloction  is  sucli  as  will  coinman'l  tho  confi- 
dence of  parliament  aa  well  ua  enable  them  to  earr}'  on  tho  atlairs  of  the 
country.  If  that  is  constitutional  law,  and  1  thuik  it  is,  what  ia  the  conse- 
<iuencie  ?    It  is  that  the  sovereign  lias  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct <.>f  its  own  officers.    If  an  offence  is  committed,  the  crown  has  a  right 
to  inijuire  into  it.  If  a  charge  is  made  the  crown  lias  the  right  to  ascertain 
whether  that  charge  is  true.  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  minister  charged 
with  a  crime  amenable  to  common  law.    Could  not  the  crown  make  in- 
quiry into  sudi  a  matter  1  The  proposition  is  too  absurd  a  thing  to  need 
an  answer,  for  we  know  of  many  csasa  where  the  crown  has  made  sucli  in- 
quiry. The  esse  that  is  most  applicable  in  principle  to  the  present  one  is 
that  of  Lord  Melville,  and  I  will  refer  to  that  because  it  lays  down  certain 
prindplea  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  (rf  the  houae.  The  caae  ia 
especially  applicable  because  the  matter  waa  firat  discussed  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  it  ia  said  here  that  because  the  matter  waa  first  discussed 
in  the  hmise  of  commons  it  should  end  there,  and  no  other  tribunal  should 
deal  with  it,  and  no  other  authority  should  intervene  and  prevent  the 
house  from  concluding  its  inquiry.    But  there  ia  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  any  independent  authority  should  not  pursue  an  independent  inquiry, 
leaving  to  the  house  a  full,  unrestrained  and  unrestricted  right  of  inquiry. 
In  the  cajie  I  have  mentioned  there  had  been  gre  it  nbusos  in  connection 
with  tho  navy  contracts  in  Kncfland  dnrinf^  the  Penuisular  war,  and  there 
were  allegations  of  en  irmouH  rrauJa,  and  a  pledge  was  given  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
government,  of  which  Lord  Melville  was  a  member,  that  so  soon  &a  a  peaco 
was  concluded,  an  inquiry  should  be  entered  into,  as  it  was  thought  im- 
possible that  iu  the  height  of  the  war  a  proper  inquiry  could  be  laadu.  I 
4;rant  that  it  was  a  different  administration  that  moved  for  a  committee  iu 
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the  matter,  but  the  motion  waa  in  conaequenoe  of  the  pledge  given  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  w  hen  Lord  Sidmoulh  aaked  for  the  committee  it  wtm  oppoMd  in 
the  house  of  oommoDB,  on  tho  ground  thftt  the  crown  ooald  proeeeate  the 
infiuiry.  The  navy  bomd  had  full  ftuthority,  and  the  adminatj  h»d  full 
authority,  and  it  waa  urged  that  the  croim  as  it  appointed  the  judgei  so 
it  should  appoint  comnuaiioneis  to  try  the  partieular  case.  There  was 
the  responsibility,  and  this  visw  was  aigned  strongly.  As  anyone  wUl 
see  who  reads  it,  the  commission  was  only  granted  after  the  government 
had  been  asked  whether  they  had  got  their  commissioners,  and  after  the 
house  had  been  informed  that  the  navy  board  and  the  government  of  th© 
day  asked  for  the  ocmimission,  and  the  act  to  anthorize  the  administration 
of  oaths  waa  passed  because  there  was  no  power  in  the  navy  board  to  a  d- 
minister  oaths.  The  commission  was  similar  in  this  in  all  respects,  t  »a 
thllthe  minister  waa  tried,  and  on  this  a  minister  was  ao-iuitted,  an<l  the 
only  diiferenoe  between  that  case  and  this  was  that  on  that  case  u  om- 
mission  was  asked  for  by  the  government,  and  in  this  the  commisaion  was 
lB8\icd  by  the  government  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Woon.— Whenever  there  were  commissions,  special  acta  were  pass- 
ed, authorizing  these  commissions. 

Sir  John  Macdohalu.-- Would  the  hon.  gentlemaii  tell  me  of  any  such 

commissidiis  ? 

Mr.  Wood.— Yes,  there  wa.s  the  act  of  1843,  and  the  act  of  St.  Albans, 
and  in  1852  a  general  act  waa  passed  relating  to  SUCh  matters.  No  single 
case  could  be  found  in  which  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  tcy  cor- 
rupt parties  at  elections,  e.xcept  under  a  special  act. 

Sir  John  MAODOXAtD,— The  hon.  gentleman  cites  certain  aots  reiaUng 
tu  corrupt  practices,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  must  see  that  his  cases  had 
no  reference  to  this  one,  because  those  which  he  cited  referred  to  coemp- 
tion in  boroughs,  and  the  charge  here  is  general  corruption  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  It  had  been  contended  by  the  hon.  member  for  BothweU, 
who  spoke  at  some  length,  that  it  waa  very  surprising  that  the  witnesses 
before  the  royal  commission  did  not  know  anything,  that  they  came  up 
one  after  another,  telegraph  operators  and  others,  and  all  stated  that  they 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  matter.  Why  were  they  caUed  ?  The 
naaon  was  plain,  and  the  reason  was  known  to  the  hon.  member.  It  was 
because  Ur.  Huntington  handed  in  the  names  of  these  witnesses  to  the 
committee.  He  handed  in  my  name  among  the  rest,  and  it  was  allege.l 
thattheie  was  an  arrangement  about  tliis  as  it  the  government  had  any 
Qontrol  over  that  commission.  The  witnesses  were  called  one  after  an-  - 
ther  and  in  the  order  shown  on  the  list  handed  in  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Shefford.   Early  in  the  session  he  handed  in  the  list  of  witueaaea,  and 
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they  were  all  called  in  their  sc<fn«  nre.  I  could  not  help  it  if  a  railway 
operator  or  a  tele^'raph  operator  was  called  up  and  did  not  know  anythint^ 
about  it.  His  name  was  there  on  the  liat,  and  in  one  case  it  was  shown 
that  M.  Coursol,  whoso  nam  -  ;v;ls  ])nt  on  the  list,  met  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  when  he  asked  him  '.vliy  it  liiui  been  done,  that  hon.  gentleman  said 
he  did  not  know.  It  vv;ui  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  call  upon  every 
man  that  hon.  gentleman  had  placed  on  the  list,  whether  they  knew  any- 
thing or  knew  nothing,  and  therefore  the  oharge  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
th»t  they  weze  odled  up  by  arrangement  WM  untHM,  aad  ii  «m  altogether 
nnworthy  of  the  hon.  gontlMnuL  Witnenes  were  called  up  m  they  c«me 
on  the  liftty  and  aa  <h^  eame  on  that  liit  fhey  came  up  to  give  their  evi- 
dence. With  reapeot  to  the  compoaition  of  the  oommiaaion,  I  have  not 
mnditoaay.  It  fa  beneathme  toaay  nrneh.  (Obeera.)  There  ia  no  man 
in  Lower  Canada  who  wiU  not  aay  that  Jvtdgi  Day,  by  hia  legal  acquire- 
menta,  waa  well  fitted  for  the  porition,  and  when  I  tell  yon  that  the  ^e- 
aent  chief  jnatioe  of  the  auperiw  court,  Jadg9  Meredith,  haa  aaid  that  the 
greateat  loss  that  the  bench  of  Lower  Canada  ever  had,  waa  in  Judge  Day, 
I  have  aaid  all  that  can  be  sai  l  (Cheers.)  Judge  Day  ia  a  man  above 
any  charge  of  political  biaa.  fie  has  shown  what  he  was  on  the  bench ; 
he  has  shown  what  he  waa  as  a  politician  ;  he  has  shown  in  the  codifica- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  Lower  Canada  what  he  w  :is  as  a  jurist.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Shefford  said  that  the  other  two  indf/es  were  my  creatures.  Ho 
did  not  venture  to  attack  Justice  Viiy,  but  ho  attacked  the  other  two. 
Now,  with  respect  to  Mr,  Justice  Polette,  I  may  aay  that  I  have  nut  seen 
him,  nor  have  I  had  any  communication  with  him  for  seventeen  long 
years.  For  seventeen  long  years  he  had  been  obliterated  out  of  memory. 
1  knew  hiui  iii  my  early  days  in  parliament  as  u  aupportor  of  the  Lafon- 
taine-Morin  coalition.  From  that  time  he  departed  from  my  vision  until 
he  was  appointed  on  that  oommiaaion.  And  why,  sir,  why  was  he  appoint- 
ed on  that  oommiasion  f  I  waa  reaolved  in  ctmaequence  of  the  intuit  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  committee  in  Montreal,  that  the  commimioners 
most  ait  in  Ottawa,  where  they  could  be  protected  from  auch  inanlta,  and, 
therefore,  there  waa  no  idiance  of  the  diarge  being  tried  by  a  Lower  Can- 
ada judge.  I  waa  anziona  that  there  ahould  be  a  Lower  Canada  judge  on 
the  eomnuaaion.  It  waa  auggeated  by  the  GMt$  that  no  auperior  court 
judge  ought  to  ait  on  the  commiaaion,  aa  a  cauae  might  ariae  out  of  it  yet 
whidi  would  have  to  be  tried  before  them.  I  endeavoured,  thenrfore,  to 
cany  ont  the  auggestion.  I  thought  it  waa  a  good  one,  and  took  Juatice 
Day,  who,  as  a  retired  judge,  could  by  no  poaaibility  try  any  case  which 
might  ariae.    He  said  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  but  as  he 

waa  on  vecy  friendly  penonal  relatione  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Abbott,  pex^ 
LL 
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haps  it  might  be  thought  not  to  be  proper.  He,  howerer,  consented  to 
act  He  aho  ttated  to  me  that  at  leit  one Fcwich  Canadian  judge  ahoold 
■it,  aa  one  of  my  ooUeaguos,  a  Frenoh  Canadian,  waa  impUcatad.  Ho 
thought  over  all  the  namea  of  the  judges  of  Lower  Canada,  and  aoggeated 
to  me  the  name  of  M.  Juatioe  Polette  aa  a  man  of  highatanding,  a  naaof 
great  legal  power,  aa  worthy  in  all  reapeota  to  take  hia  aeat  on  the  oom- 
miiaion.  And  it  ia aaid  Mr.  Juatioa  Oowan  waa  aeraatnre  of  minew  How 
Mr.  Jnatioe  Gowan  evw  eame  to  be  oonaidered  a  creature  of  nune,  X  eaa- 
aot  aaj.  He  oommenoed  life  aa  a  partner  of  Mr.  Small,  and  waa  an  ex- 
treme reformer.  He  waa  i^^pointed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  on  the  representation 
of  Mr.  Snudl.  I  never  did  him  a  single  favour  that  I  know  of.  1  did  not 
appoint  hiia  a  judge.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  before  I  was  a  member 
of  parliament,  his  appointment  being  made  in  1843,  while  I  became  a 
member  of  parliament  in  1844,  I  afterwarda  became  acquainted  with 
Judge  (iowan,  and  1  found  that  he  was  a  good  lawyer.  1  may  nlsu  say 
that  I  have  received  great  advantage,  and  that  the  country  \vm  received 
great  benefit'^  from  the  services  of  Mr.  Juatice  O  j^vau.  There  is  but  oa** 
judge  of  the  ^uj  t  111  r  court  in  Upper  Canada  whum  I  have  not  appointed 
or  promoted,  a.iiJ  that  one  judge,  I  am  proud  to  say,  on  thel>est  evidence, 
has  declared  in  the  strougeat  terms  that  in  the  evidence  produced  bt'fi.re 
the  commissioa  there  is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  against  me.  (Cheers.  > 
It  has  been  aaid  that  the  eommunion  waaa  partiaan  oommiaaion ;  bnt  sup- 
posing I  bad  oommitted  any  crime  under  the  ooaunon  law  of  the  land,  I 
mnat  have  been  tried  under  a  jndge  who  waa  appointed  or  pnnnoted  by 
myaelf ;  and  I  beliere  that  not  one  aingle  month  or  day  leaa  puniihment 
would  have  been  given  to  me  if  I  bad  been  tried  by  any  one  of  theae 
jttdgaa  whom  I  have  been  firom  my  poaition  inatromenUl  inplaeingoiithe 
bench.  With  raqjiect  to  the  diaigea  brought  againat  the  judgea,  thay  have 
aaaumed  variooa  phaaea.  Firat  we  are  tdd  that  the  govemment  had  acted 
with  theae  Amwican  gentlemen  and  had  given  up  all  the  rifl^ta  of  Canada 
to  a  foreign  corporation,  ^^'e  were  told  that  we  are  recreant  to  our  poai- 
tion  aa  Canadians,  to  our  position  as  membem  of  parliament,  and  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  of  Canada,  and  that  we  had  handed  over  the  great 
Pacific  railway  to  tlie  Americans.  When  that  broke  down,  the  next 
charge  was  brotight  up.  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  said,  **  Wo  know 
you  did  not  do  that,  but  you  have  sold  it,"  and  then  when  that  br  >ke 
down  they  came  to  the  last  charge,  and  said  :  "Oh,  you  are  guilty  nx 
spending  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  elections. "'  There  arc  tlio  three 
charges,  and  with  your  permission  I  ^hall  deal  with  them  struUun.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  tirat  was  not  a  charge.  I  would 
ask  the  house  if  it  was  not  so  understood  in  Canada,  if  it  wiu  not  su 
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timlerstood  in  England,  if  it  had  not  rung  through  the  country,  that  the 
government  of  Canada  were  so  devoid  of  duty,  no  devntd  of  patriotism, 
^hat  they  sold  the  charter  to  the  Americans  I  I  must  say  that  when  this 
charge  was  tirat  made,  it  roused  me.  I  had  thought  that  1  had  thwarted 
these  men  in  every  particular.  1  had  thought  that  I  had  excluded  them 
in  every  particular.  I  had  thought  that  I  had  kept  Jay  Cooke  A*  Co. ,  and 
iJcott  «fc  Co.,  and  every  company  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway  out  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  (Cheers.)  Mr. 
Speaker,  il  I  had  tiot  done  lo  }  if  I  had  gone  into  Uwt  moderate  system;  if 
I  had  iUowed  the  Americftii  itilway  bystem  to  go  on  and  be  opmpletod, 
forever  ■hutting  out  the  opportttnilgr  for  onre;  if  I  had  played  the  Ameri- 
e«n  gpme;  if  I  hmd  played  the  game  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppoaite!  if  I 
had  eohl  the  nilwijr;  if  I  had  aoU  the  intereste  of  Canada, — I  would  have 
got  the  plandite  of  hon.  gentlenien  oppoeite,  instead  of  now  getting  their 
atabe.  (Oheen.)  Bnt  it  ia  hecanea,  from  the  fiiat  to  the  last,  I  w»a  a 
iroe  Canadian;  beeauie  from  the  fint  to  the  last  I  etood  by  Oamula;  be* 
«auee  from  the  fint  to  the  laet,  when  they  attempted  to  levy  blaokmail 
«p<m  me,  I  pot  it  down  with  a  strong  hand, — that  ii  why  tiie  attack  was 
,  made  on  the  government;  that  is  why  the  attack  was  made  on  me.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  course,  taken  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Shefford,  is  governed  behind  the  scenes  by  a  foreign  element. 
^Cheers.)  I  do  not  charge  the  hon.  gentlemen  by  whom  he  ia  surrounded 
with  being  parties  to  this,  but  I  do  say  that  the  course  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Shefford  is  governed  by  a  foreign  element,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
^Cheers.)  And  if  a  committee  is  granted  to  me,  1  will  show  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  sits  here  by  virtue  of  alien  money  and  intliienco;  and  not  only 
by  virtue  of  alien  influences,  but  alien  railway  intluences.  (Cheers  )  1 
can  prove  it.  I  am  informed,  and  verily  believe,  that  I  can  prove  it. 
<Cheen  and  laughter.)  I  have  got  evidenee,  and  if  a  ooQunittee  ia  given 
to  me  I  can  prove  that  tbe  hon.  gentleman  was  elected  to  hii  eeat  in  this 
house  by  alien  railway  influenoes;  and  more  than  that,  I  ean  not  only  prove 
that  he  was  elected  by  slien  railway  influenoes,  but  by  alien  rsilway  infln* 
■enoes  not  nnoonneoted  with  the  Northern  Panfio  railway.  (Loud  oheen.) 
Kow,  Ur.  Speaker,  I  have  to  speak  to  the  specifio  ohaiges  made  against 
the  government.  Sir,  before  the  last  eleetion  took  place,  I  knew  what  I 
had  to  face.  I  had  a  ipreat,  a  strong  and  united  opponent;  Ihadshoweted 
upon  my  devoted  head  all  kinds  of  opposition*  I  had  been  one  of  the  hi|^ 
commissioners,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.  It  was 
said  that  I  had  betrayed  the  Country,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  described 
me  in  their  speeches  as  a  cross  between  Be  nedict  Arnold  and  Jodss  Isosiiot. 
But  I  met  parliament,  and  by  a  calm  explanation  of  my  course  I  won  the 
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approval  of  the  hi  Stiil  tliu  «  jip- sit  iuu  roared.    T  knew  that  I  must 

rneui  with  a  fttrong  opposition  in  my  native  province,  from  gentlemen  of 
the  opposite  purty.  That  province  nras  the  only  province  in  the  conntry 
tilttt  «M  nol  ft  gftiiMr  by  tli«  tnafcy,  except  m  il  me  «  gaaoer  by  the  gr^t 
giun  whlcih,  I  think,  over-hdiaoed  evetytliiiig— ttat  ol  a  leeting  peeee  be* 
tween  BDglaad  and  the  United  Stetee.  (Cheese.)  It  ^ve  to  onr  duldnii, 
and  to  onr  duldrenli  children,  the  eararMMe  that  we  eonld  njoy  onrown 
oomlbrty  that  «e  eonld  enjoy  onr  own  6reiidee,  that  we  eonld  at  under  onr 
own  6g  tree,  without  the  poeuhility  of  the  wer-doqd  huging  OTer  ue;  and 
if  I  wai  guilty  of  being  a  party  to  that  treaty,  I  ehell  be  gled  to  have  it 
cttoocded  on  my  tombetone.  (Loud  eheen.)  We  yielded  much,  we  garo 
up  many  thing*— I  admit  that  I  told  tiiii  honee  that  we  had  yieUed 
mneh— that  we  had  given  up  many  thii^.  But  still  we  see  our  oonntry 
prosperous — still  we  see  every  interest  growing  (cheers),  and  now  we  know 
that  by  no  hostile  hand,  by  no  unfriendly,  warlike  invasion,  can  the  future 
be  destroyed.  (Cheers.)  Yot,  sir,  I  went  out  and  submitted  my  shoulder 
to  the  fsniiter.  I  knew  how  much  it  would  be  helfl  out  thiit  we  had  not 
got  what  wo  oiiuht  to  have  got ;  that  we  lm<l  yot  no  recipr<„>city — that  tho 
wheat  of  the  Western  fannur  was  not  exclianged  on  equal  terms  with  iha  • 
wheat  of  tlie  AmericanM.  Btlt  I  had  to  meet  that,  and  I  mot  it,  Mr. 
Speak(;r,  like  a  man.  (  Cheers.)  I  had  to  meet  much  more.  1  had  not  only 
to  be  told — ,'ia  I  was  told  at  every  place  that  I  went  to — that  I  was  a  traitor 
and  liadauld  this  country,  if  Canada  in  never  sold  in  the  future  by  a 
greater  traitor  than  myself,  Canada  will  be  a  fortunate  oonntry.  (Loud 
oheera.)  Butl  wattoldebotliatlhednotonlyMddOenadatotlieTaa* 
keea,  bnt  that  I  had  aold  Ontario  to  the  other  proTincei.  It  waa  aaid  that 
I  had  not  only  oommitted  a  great  breadi  of  international  law,  bnt  had  ala<y 
giren  them  more  than  their  righti.  On  eveiy  queation  of  conatitational  law 
I  have  had  the  ntiifaction  of  having  the  oourta— well,  not  perhapa  the 
oourta,  but  of  thoae  men  who  make  the  oonrta—in  my  favour,  and  I  have 
never  made  a  oonatitutional  or  legal  propoaition  in  whieh  I  have  not  had 
the  aupport  of  the  le^d  advisers  of  the  erown  in  England,  and  in  whidi  I 
have  not  been  right,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppoaite  have  been  wrong. 
But  with  reapeet  to  Nova  Scotia,  we  are  told,  not  only  that  my  course  waa 
unconstitutional,  but  that  we  had  given  to  Nova  Scotia  moie  than  thay 
had  a  right  to  have,  l^erfiaps  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  say  they 
never  said  so.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  so.  But  the  fact  could 
be  proved,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  took  the  tM  o  grounds — first,  that  our 
action  was  unconstitutional,  and  second,  that  the  action  was  unjust  t-* 
Ontario.  (Cheers.)  Now  I  would  ask  yon  to  speak  to  every  member 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  ask  if  they  did  not  tind  in  every .eiectioQ  that 
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Mid  of  the  government  of  Canada,  and  that  I,  as  priin«  minister,  had 
granted  to  Nova  Scotia  too  much,  and  had  thereby  increased  the  tautiott 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  ?  I  have  had  to  tell  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Nova  Scotia  only  got  justice,  and  in  tho  second,  that  the 
courao  taken  was  perfectly  constitutional;  and  even  if  we  had  given  Nova 
Scotia  a  little  more  than  justice,  it  was  well  worth  the  outlay.  (Cheers.) 
Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  wo  find  at  the  time  of  the  union  i  The  min- 
ister of  customs  was  the  first  man  returned  to  the  house  in  the  elections, 
on  strictly  union  principles.  Consider  the  p.  iiiLiou  wc  were  in  here.  We 
were  with  a  constitution  just  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  yet  we  found 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  recalcitrant,  threatening  independence, 
«nd  opposing  in  every  pofliifale  way  the  carrying  out  of  confederation,  under 
whidi  we  now  live  and  flooziili.  Waa  I  to  deal  with  the  qneatioa  in  a 
hcaitating  way  I  If  we  had  given  to  Nova  Scotia  a  littte  more  than  her 
righta,  and  even  aa  it  were  a  aop,  I  aaj  it  waa  a  •tatetroanlike  act  Bnt, 
air,  there  were  no  oecewitiea  of  that  kind.  We  did  them  aimple  juatice; 
and  I  will  ventare  to  aay  that  any  member  who  will  now  ait  down  and  read 
the  diaeiiMiooa  and  negotiationa  between  Oanadaand  Kova  Scotia^  will  feel 
lliat  we  did  foil  and  ample  jnedce.  I  am  no  fiiend  to  doing  ball  jnaticef 
bnt  we  did  them  no  more  than  jaaiice.  What  ia  the  oonaeqaenoe  I  We 
see  the  people,  irrespective  of  party;  we  sec  every  man  in  NoTa6ootia  ad- 
miring the  legislation  of  parliament  introduced  by  the  government,  whidi 
baa  made  Nova  Bootia  a  part  of  the  Dominion,  instead  of  being  a  separate 
province,  and  has  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  con- , 
federation  among  tho  whole  of  tho  different  members  of  the  Dominion. 
(Cheers.)  if  it  shall  happen,  sir,  as  it  may  happen,  that  I  receive  a  reverse, 
a  condemnation  of  any  particular  act  of  mine,  I  may  still  appeal,  and  I  do 
ai)pfcal,  to  the  nu.  inlior.s  for  Nova  Scotia,  who,  when  their  boat  interests 
were  assailed,  and  tiiey  w  ere  bronght  perforce,  /a.s  itni  nepM,  into  confeder- 
ation, they  still  got  fair  treatment,  got  fnll  justice,  at  <iur  hand.^;  ami  I 
hope  to  live  iu  the  hearts  of  the  Nova  Scotians.  (Cheers.)  While  that 
Wat  tattabiotosy  to  me,  I  think  it  waa  not  aatuiactofy  to  my  Irienda  in  On* 
tario.  Bvecy  man  who  aupported  me  waa  attacked  at  the  polls  with  reaped  to 
<Mir  action  on  the  Waahington  treaty,  and  became  it  waaaaidwehad  given  too 
mnditolidptheNovaScotiana,  BowithBrttiabColnmbia.  Letmeraadaome 
of  the  raaolutiona  with  reference  to  the  Pacific  railway  and  British  Colnm* 
bia>  Do  yon  suppose,  doea  any  man  enppoae,  we  oould  have  BritiahOolumbia 
within  the  Dominion  without  a  railway  ?  There  muat  not  only  be  a  union 
on  paper,  bat  a  union  in  fact  Tfaoee  hon.  membeia  of  the  opposition,  by 
every  act  that  they  could,  in  every  way  that  they  could,  oppoaed  the  prao- 
iioal  union  d  BritiahOolumbia  with  Canada*  (Oheera.)  They  voted  againat 
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it,  they  aaid  it  wriR  most  nntrai^i  rm^    tlie  plan,  the  idea  of  a  railway.  w»» 
OUtra'jTPous.    (Oi»p>/sitiun  crits  "f  ' '  liear.")    That  is  the  lanL,nia_;i'  us.,  d  by 
hon.  giiutlemen  opposite,  and  I  will  presently  quote  terms  usi  1.    N.w  let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  motions  made.    The  government  moved  a  motioi> 
to  carry  out  a  measure  whicli  is  now  the  law.   It  wjui  luuved  in  amendment 
"that  the  proposed  engagement  respecting  the  I'acilic  railway  would,  in 
the  opinitm  of  the  house,  press  too  botTily  on  Ohm  ttmrnttm  of  Cnmda 
csny  out'*  That  motion  wm  defeated.   (Hinibterial  dheers.)  Then  it 
mw  moved,  "  tint  in  view  of  the  amngement  enten»d  into  witik  ^tid» 
Columbia  at  the  time  of  oonfederation,  and  the  huge  expenditniea  neoee- 
aaiy  for  canal  improvementi  and  other  porpovea  within  the  Dominion,  this 
house  is  not  jnetified  in  impoeiog  on  the  pec^de  the  enonnona  buiden  of 
taxation  required  to  conatmct  inthin  ten  yearn  a  rmlway  to  the  Padfic,  aa 
proposed  by  the  reiolution  submitted  to  thie  houae,'^  (ICmsterial  oheers.> 
I  say  I  might  read  you  a  Mries  of  resolutions,  all  made  by  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  voted  for  by  them,  showing  that  in  their  opinion  we  had  been 
OTortaxing  the  reaonrces  of  the  people  of  Canada*   I  am  now  told  by  the- 
hon.  ^'eiitlemen  opposite,  that,  although  they  opposed  that  arrangement 
with  liritish  Columbia,  they  think  they  are  bound  to  it  now.    I  am  told 
that  thry  %^y,  "True,  we  made  an  arrangement  ^vith  British  Columbia^ 
which  was  improvident,  extravagant  and  ruinous,  ni  l  which  cotild  never 
be  carried  out.    Yet,  being  made,  we  will  carry  it  out."    I  don't  exactly 
see  the  logic  of  that.  If  it  be  rmnoua,  oxtravaj^ant  and  impossible,  I  really 
don't  see  how  it  can  be  carried  out  now.    (Cheers.)    But,  Mr.  Speaker,  T 
don't  believe  the  policy  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  is  in  favour  of 
that.    (Loud  cheers.)    I  know  it  is  opposed  to  that.    (Renewed  cheers. y 
I  know,  if  this  govcrnmeni  goes  out  of  office,  and  another  government 
comes  into  power,  if  it  be  composed  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  it 
will  oppose  our  policy  in  this  queetion.   (Ministerial  eheera.)  Hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  dare  not  deny  that  the  0(o6e  newspaper  annonnoaa  and 
direota  their  policy.   We  paaaed  a  bill  the  aeaaion  before  laat:  we  granted 
a  charter  for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  it  waa  aetUed  and  determined 
that  the  Faoiflc  railway  ahonld  be  built,  and  we  were  to  botid  it  on  onr 
own  territoxy,  and  not  allow  the  ^ankeea  to  eome  in  and  aaaiat  in  building 
the  road,  nor  even  the  f  rienda  of  the  hon.  member  for  VancouTer.  Tet* 
what  waa  the  announcement  of  the  organ  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  omioaite  f 
After  the  legislation  of  1872,  after  we  had  aooepted  the  arrangement  with 
British  Columbia,  after  we  had  brought  them  into  the  Dominion  on  the 
pledge  r)f  the  faith  of  the  goremmont  and  the  country-  that  there  would  be 
a  Pacitic  railway  within  ten  years,  after  we  had  made  that  promise,  with 
the  solemn  aanotioa  of  the  country,  what  were  the  remarka  of  the  Qlohe,  tho 
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exponent  of  the  opinions  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  7  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemaa  tlwa  md  in  extnofe  from  an  article,  pnUlilied  in  tiie  CXnM  during 
1873^  whflKdn  tl»«  PiMifio  nOwsy  aoheiiie  was  dedarad  to  be  finaadally 
roinoiu,  and  poUtioaDy  unpairiotie;— *  Mheme  which  could  only  ba  ae- 
oompliBliad  within  ten  yoara  at  an  ontlaj  which  woald  cripple  PMiadian 
reaoonM,  and  lock  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  public  doniaina.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  continued:— Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  lee  what  la  to 
happen  if  CSanada  builda  thia  Canadian  Fadfic  railway*  AllonrrMouicee 
are  to  be  crippled  by  this,  the  most  rninoue  and  roost  onpatriotiG  aeheme 
ever  invented,  and  this  cry  I  had  to  meet  at  the  hastings.  I  Imve  gone 
on  from  one  stage  to  another.  1  have  shown  yciu  how  I  met  the  cries  at 
the  hustings — that  1  bartered  away  Canadian  riL^irs  in  the  Washington 
treaty;  that  I  had  granted  too  much  to  Nova  Scotia;  that  I  had  been  guilty 
of  granting  a  constitution  to  a  few  half-breeds  in  the  North- West  cotiiitry^ 
nnd  had  |2;ivcii  them  infinitely  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect;  that, 
as  rc<j;ard8  British  Columbia,  1  would  throw  away  the  resources  of  Canada 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railway,  and  that  1  had  sold  Ontario. 
(Ironical  cheers  from  the  fipiwsition.)  Mind  you,  Ontario  conaidera  itself 
the  richest  province — and  no  doubt  it  is — and  that  any  additional  charge 
placed  in  the  public  treasury  presses  unfavourably  on  them,  because  they 
pay  more  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  than  the  uther  provinces  of  tho 
Dominion.  1  know  they  don't  do  so,  but  it  has  been  urged  upon  them 
that  they  do  do  so.  Then,  again,  we  had  to  meet  the  continued  oppotttion 
<rf  the  local  governMcnt  of  Ontario.  I  willgivethelion.genttanMpn)ofa 
tt  writing,  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  deny  the  fic^-proof  that  though 
that  loo%I  government  had  pledged  iteelf  in  the  meet  fonnal  manner  to  be 
neutral  in  the  conteat,  that  they,  by  evety  act  in  their  power,  and  by  every 
influence,  diteet  end  indirect,  that  they  poaeeeeed,  worked  againit  the 
Canadian  government.  That  ia  the  lAarge,  and  I  can  prove  it.  (Minis- 
terial cheem. )  We  know  that  influences  of  every  kind  wonld  be  used,  and 
were  used,  which  can  be  proved ;  or,  as  the  hon.  member  from  Shefford 
would  say,  "  I  am  credibly  informed,  and  can  prove," (laughter);  and  we 
believed  that  the  future  of  Canada  much  depends  upon  the  continuing  in 
power  of  a  government  that  has  for  its  oil^  single  aim  and  object  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  connection  between  Canada  and  the  British  empire,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  development  of  the  Dominion  itself.  (Cheers.)  We 
have  been  met  at  the  polls  with  sectional  cries.  If  the  opposition  could 
raise  a  religious  cry,  it  was  done.  Tho  New  Brunswick  school  (luestion 
was  brought  up,  and  they  L"»t  un  the  cry  that  we  had  given  too  mucli  to 
Nova  Sootia,  and  those  cries  wure  made  to  ring  at  the  polls  in  Western 
Canada.   The  cry  that  we  had  given  too  much  to  British  Columbia  was 
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hammered  into  ns  at  every  pttblic  meeting  in  the  weel,  end  I  iaj  dialiiieUj, 
and  I  sepeat  it  egaiui  that  we  had  the  poirer,  inflnenoe,  and  the  wei^t  of 
the  Ontario  gOTemment  againet  ui,  oontraxy  to  the  dbtinel  pledge  that 
that  government  would  be  neutraL  (CShem^)  Well,  air,  I  will  afcete  now 
what  occnrred  with  Napeet  to  the  Pacifie  railway.  I  wae  at  Waehingtow^ 
bartering  my  oonntry,  aa  eoue  o£  the  hon.  gentlemen  lay — (langhter)  at* 
tending,  at  all  events,  to  the  Washington  treaty,  when  the  reeolutiou  wetn 
oarrtrtl  which  happily  I  say  fur  Canada  brought  British  Cultiinbia  iatotilO 
nnion  of  the  British  North  American  provinces.  (Cheers.)  The  propo- 
sition included  the  Pacific  railway,  for  British  Columbia  would  nut  hare 
come  in,unleaB  the  terms  of  union  had  included  a  railway.  Notwithstanding 
great  opposition,  the  resolutions  were  carried  by  my  late  honoured  and 
iamentcMl  colleague,  but  he  only  carried  them  by  promising  to  introduce 
resoluti!  n.^  by  which  the  railway  would  bo  built,  not  by  the  government 
directly,  but  by  privat<}  capital,  aided  by  government  grants.  I  would 
not,  if  I  had  been  here,  have  willingly  assented  to  that  proposition,  but 
though  I  was  not  here,  yet  1  am  responsible  for  that  act,  and  I  do  accept 
it  as  perhai)s  the  best  proposition  to  be  had;  otherwise,  perhaps,  the  union 
would  nut  have  been  consummated.  The  resolutions  declared  that  the 
railway  should  be  buUt  by  a  railway  company,  aeeiated  by  government 
grante  ol  land  and  money.  The  hon.  member  for  Naplerville,  however, 
moved  a  reedotion  eettiug  forth  that  the  home  did  not  baUeve  that  pri- 
vate eapttal  eonld  be  obtained  euffieient  for  the  porpoee.  The  whole  of 
the  reeolntione  moved  by  hon.  gentlemen  oppoeite  were  move  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  defeating  the  oonetmotion  of  the  Padfie  railway  \  end  when  Sir 
George  Carlier  pcodaoed  hie  reeolntione,  and  wee  about  to  eenj  them  ae 
prepered,  he  had  to  give  way  to  the  desire  of  the  honae,beoattae  even  thoee 
who  nenelly  eupported  the  govwnment  were  alarmed  hj  the  017  whidi  bad 
been  raised  by  gentlemen  oppoeite.  That,  if  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Napierville  had  been  adopted,  and  Canada  was  unable  to  get  a 
company  to  build  the  railway,  the  bargain  with  British  Columbia  would 
fall  to  the  ground  and  be  only  waate  paper,  and  British  Columbia  would 
sit  out  shivering  in  the  cold,  forever,  without  a  railway.  The  policy  in- 
dicated by  that  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for  Napiorville  haa  bet'ii 
carried  out  ever  since.  In  March,  long  aft*.'r  the  lei^'ialation  had  taken 
place,  by  which  parliament  declared  that  there  should  be  a  Pacific  railway 
built  in  some  way  or  other,  wo  tiud  the  (»7oie  urging  its  friends  t  1  still 
further  oppose  that  schuuio;  and,  sir,  we  have  had  arraigned  against  us 
the  opposition  of  those  who  usual  iy  ally  themselves  against  the  govern- 
ment, supported  by  those  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  many  of  whom  owe 
their  election  to  sectional  cries.  (Cheers.)  We  have  met  them,  and  it  ie 
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caid  thai  w»  lukve  nei  them  with  money.  1  believe  that  the  gentlemen 
oppouM  qient  tiro  pooiicb  to  our  ono.  (Oppo«itioa  cm  of  ao^  no.")  I 
ohmllenge  tho  hon.  gamtlenkMi  to  have  »  oommittee  on  this  sobjoet  Let 
YU  hsTo  ft  oommittee.  (Mimitflcul  dwwa.)  Irmdthoapeochof  thelion. 
m«nb«r  for  Soath  Brace  at  London,  and  ho  aoggealed  the  appomtment  <rf 
a  ttatntoiy  committeei  In  God'a  naue,  let  va  have  it  I  Let  na  have  a 
oommittee  of  thieei  to  go  from  oountj  to  countyi  from  conatatueiMy  to 
oonaiitnenoyy  and  let  them  aif t  theae  mattem  to  the  bottom,  and  I  tell  yon 
on  mj  hononr  aa  a  aun,  that  I  bdieve  I  can  prove  that  there  an  more 
who  owe  their  elections  to  money  on  that  side  of  the  house  than  on  thia. 
(Loud  miniaterial  ^eera.  If  I  be  ohaUeoged,  I  can  go  into  detaiL  I  can 
ahow,  and  I  can  prove  it,  that  many  membera  owe  thmr  eleotion  to  money, 
and  to  money  alone.  I  challenge  the  hen.  gentlemen  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  oommittee,  a  statutory  committee,  as  suggested  by  the 
lunL  member  for  South  Bnice.  Let  iis  put  the  names  ff  the  Judges  of  all 
the  pr'.)vince8  into  a  ba^,  and  draw  uwX  three  names,  who  shall  form  the 
conifiiittee,  Cheers.)  I  stated  in  Ji:y  .  %  idenoe — aii'!  I  hope  my  evi- 
Ueuce  has  been  carefully  read  by  every  mumlx-r  of  this  iiouse — and  I  say 
here,  that  I  tried  to  be  aa  full  and  frank  as  I  could  well  be.  T  could  nut 
help  it  if  1  uiii.  not  Bubjected  to  a  rigid  cross- examination.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  the  hon.  member  for  Shefford  should  be  there  to  cross- 
examine  me — (cheers) — ^and  I  would  willingly  have  answered  Ms  questions. 
I  have  little  more  to  aay  than  I  add  then.  Sir,  thete  waa  no  aale  to  Sir 
Hngh  Allan  of  any  contract  whatever.  (Gheera.)  Cooaidar  for  one  mo- 
ment, Mr .  Speaker,  how  the  caae  atood.  Parliament  had  paaaed  two  acta, 
one  for  Upper  Canada  and  one  for  Loww  Cambda,  and  eome  two  or 
three  aubaidiaiy  acta  reapeeting  branch  linea.  Bnt  we  wiU  leave  theae 
out  of  the  4|iMation,  and  will  conaider  that  there  were  two  acta  paaaed 
— one  for  a  company  having  ita  centre  an  Montreal,  and  the  other 
in  Toronto.  Now,  air,  although  there  were  Ontario  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Oanada  Pacific  company,  and  although  there  were  Que- 
bee  gentlemen  connected  with  the  luteroceanic  company,  yet  they  were 
really  acta  promoted  by  men  who  have  Ontario  and  Quebec  interesta  on- 
ly, and  every  one  aaw  that  they  were  eaaentially  sectionaL  Before  parlia- 
ment met,  and  before  either  act  waa  paaMd,  the  cry  was  got  up  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  people  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  control  of  our  rail- 
way. At  the  tirst,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  first  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  yoveniment  and  these  (gentlemen,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them. 
W*e  had  paused  iji  1871  the  act  that  Hritish  ColuTiiHin  should  be  a  portion  cf 
the  Dominion,  and  wo  ha<i  psisaed  a  restjlutniu  by  which  we  were  to  build 
the  railway  in  ten  years,    it  was  understood,  then,  sir,  that  the  whole 
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matter  should  stand  over  until  the  ensuing  aoasion,  and  that  in  the  tiiean- 
tinw  the  govenunent  should  go  on  with  the  surrey  and  be  ready  in  1871? 
with  the  plana.  We  got  throng  Hhnwmum  of  1872  and  w«  oommenoed, 
in  order  to  keep  fnith  with  tlie  Brittdi  Colamliiuw,  the  nmrty,  and  I 
think  they  will  admit,  and  evwyone  mutt  admit,  fliat  the  greateat  eneigj 
and  the  greateit  leal  hare  been  exhibited  in  the  anrrey,  and  that  within  two 
yean  ttieie  haa  never  been  lo  moeh  woik  ao  aatiafiiotorily  done  aa  in  thia 
railway  aurvej  by  ICr.  Sanford  Fleming.   (Cheenk)  The  aurvey  was  go- 
ing <m,  and  in  midanmmer  and  in  the  fUl  all  tlw  membeni  of  the  goYem- 
raent  were  aoatteied  looking  after  their  several  affiun,  taking  their  little 
holidays,  and  God  knowa  the  pnblio  men  of  this  country  have  little  enough 
holiday.    They  were  all  scattered  exrt  j^t  Sir  Francis  Hinck<;  m\A  injself 
when  Mr,  Waddington  called  on  me.    I  had  known  the  gentleman  before, 
and  I  much  respected  him.    He  said  to  me  that  there  were  some  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  to  see  us  about  the  railway.    I  said  to  him  in  my  way. 
What  a  fool  you  were  tn  bring  them  here.    We  can  do  nothing  with 
tliem."     Ho  wa-s  very  much  distressed,  and  said  to  me,     "  ]?nt  you  will 
not  refuse  t<>  see  them  "    I  said  c  rtJi  nly  not.    The  y;entlemeii  then  came, 
and  Sir  Francis  Iliucks  and  I  niec  them,  and  we  talked  jvleasantly,  and  I 
said  to  them  that  I  was  glad  to  see  that  American  capital  was  looking  for 
investment  in  Canadian  enterprises,  but  that  it  was  altogether  premature 
as  we  could  not  then  take  any  offers  or  suggestions,  or  take  any  action  till 
after  we  had  met  parliament.    One  of  them  remarked  that  they  had  evi* 
dently  been  btoai^t  on  a  wild-gooae  errand,  and  they  Iben  went  away. 
Thii  fivai  brought  to  my  ndnd  very  atrongly  the  neeeaiity  for  looking  out 
for  oar  railway.    Pailtanent  had  tied  down  our  hands,  and  the  railway 
eould  only  bebnitt  by  a  oompany,  and  thaie  were  no  other  meana  of  oar* 
Tying  ont  the  pledge  with  Britiah  CSolQm1na«  and  I  therefore  unmediately 
addreaaed  myaelf  to  the  matter.  And  what  did  I  do  t  I  apoke  toallthat 
Loould,  aa  I  have  no  doubt  my  oolleaguea  did,  and  endeavoured  to  aiDuae 
Canadiana  in  the  enterptiae.    I  went  to  Toronto  and  aaw  Maaara.  lfoo> 
phetaon,  Chwwaki,  Col.  Cumbariand,  Mr.  Howland  and  his  son ,  and  Good- 
erham  &,  Worts,  and  in  fact  every  one,  and  endearoured  to  induce  them  to 
enter  into  the  great  enterprise.   I  toM  theaaaa  Sir  Francis  Hincks  t  <ld 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  that  by  law  there  was  no  other  way  of  building  the  road 
but  by  a  company,  and  that  they  ought  to  get  up  a  grand  company,  get  a  char- 
ter and  go  to  England  for  any  capital  they  !it'^'ded.    As  I  went  to  Turuut<J, 
Sir  Frnnci^  Hiiicks  went  accidentally  t<  .  MMiiTre;il,  an  !  told  Sir  Hugh  al'ont 
the  .'\mericau  gentlemen  who  had  called  on  ua,  and  the  titult  1  found  with 
my  friend  Sir  Francis,  and  which  I  ventured  to  tell  him  when  he  was  ;v 
member  of  the  government  was,  that  while  merely  attempting  to  siimu- 
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late  Sir  Hugh  to  go  into  tho  work,  ho  had  named  to  him  that  he  had  bet- 
tor put  himself  in  communicatinn  with  the  Amern  ui  capitalistB.  That 
was  the  act  of  Sir  Francis  Umck-*     That  was  his  concern,  and  I  would 
not  at  all  object  to  Americ-LU  -iipital,  or  capital  fmm  England,  or  any- 
where ©lae,  but  I  told  8ir  I  rancis  on  his  return  that  he  had  been  prema- 
ture in  thia,  that  we  ought  to  have  kept  to  a  great  Canadian  company  be- 
fore any  oft'er  or  intimation  that  Americana  might  come  in  was  made. 
Tben  Sir  Hugh,  acting  on  ihe  hint  given  by  Sir  FVaqcis,  and  it  was  no 
more  Hiwi  »  fciat— it  wm  in  no  way  a  goTctrament  action— eonmimiwted 
with  the  Amerioaiu,  ucl  we  had  »  virit  from  «  nnmbor  of  AmerioMU  with 
Sir  Hugh ;  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  being  spokeaman  on  both  oocaaiona,  gaT» 
them  preciaely  the  aame  anawer  that  they  were  prematttre ;  that  we  were 
vavy  glad  to  aee  them,  bat  we  oonld  make  no  arrangement  tintil  parliament 
met  I  aaid  we  would  be  Tety  ghd  however  to  hear  any  propoaition,  and 
aaked  tiiem  whether  they  had  ai^  to  make.  Sir  Hagh  aaked  in  return 
whether  we  were  in  a  position  to  entertain  a  proposition  ;  and  on  our  re* 
plying  in  the  ne^ttVOf  he  rejoined  that  he  then  had  no  proposition  to 
make.     And  these  were  all  the  communications  between  the  Canadian 
gOTemment  and  these  gentlemen.  (Cheers. )  This  statement  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, and  will  not  be.     In  the  meantime  a  sectional  jealousy  had 
arisen,  instead  of,  as  1  hoped,  a  joint  action  between  the  capiUili^t'^  <>f 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  inf<tpnf1  ff.  as  1  ha<l  hoptsd,  there  being  a  rush 
and  anxiety  nm  mg  our  moneyi     n;(  a  m  tho  different  parta  of  Canada  to 
form  one  great  company,  for  the  work  re<jnir»^d  injit^'  l  exertion,  there  wa* 
a  jealousy  fanned  from  some  quarter,  whicii  we  know  now,  and  this  jeal- 
ousy prevented  the  two  great  bodies  of  capitalists,  who  ought  t<>  have  built 
the  road,  from  joining,  and  all  our  hopes  wore  scattered  ;  and  a  feeling 
arose  in  Toronto  first  that  if  the  Montreal  interest  got  the  preponderance- 
Toronto  trade  would  gei  the  go-by,  and  second,  that  Sir  Hagh  Allan  and 
the  Montreal  faitoreat  were  joined  with  the  Americana,   ^at  feeling  grew 
and  1  am  not  now  in  a  poaition  to  atatOi  after  reading  the  eridenoe  and  af* 
ter  reading  the  letteni  of  Sir  Hagh  Allan  and  thoae  pabliahed  by  Mr.  Mc* 
Mnllen,  I  am  not  now  in  a  poaition  to  atate  that  that  jealooay  in  Toronto 
waa  ill  Ibnnded.   I  am  not  in  a  poaition  to  atate  that  they  had  not  aome 
groond  of  whidi  we  knew  nothing  for  belieying  that  the  Montreal  party 
were  in  communioatioa  with  the  Amerieana.    I  am  not  now  in  a  position 
to  atate  that  tho  people  of  Toronto  and  the  Interooeanio  had  not  great 
caose  for  suspicion  and  joalonsy,  whether  that  an^oion  waa  well  or  ill 
foanded ;  but  before  parUwnent  met,  m  I  havo  sworn,  ani  as  Mr.  Abb  >tt 
has  sworn,  and  as  every  member  of  tho  house  knows,  the  foeliog 
againat  the  iotrodootion  of  American  capital  was  ao  great  that  by  no' 
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■^ijoasibility  could  it  bo  allowed  entrance.     We  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 

•every  member  knew  it,  that  it  wm  necessazy  that  every  American  ele- 
ment murt  be  eliminated  from  tlie  aeti,  or  thej  ooiild  not  pass — (cheers) 
— wad  1  appeal  to  him.  genUemen  who  wete  then  in  the  hooee  if  ffaej 
do  not  know,  as  *  matter  of  faot»  that  it  waa  nndeiatood  on  all  lidea  tibat 
the  Ameriean  element  waa  eliminated.  I  nndeiatood  it  ao ;  the  gorenuaent 
undentood  it  ao  ;  and  tiie  hooae  nnderstood  it  ao,  and  ILr,  Abbott,  who 

•ondertook  the  management  of  the  bill  of  the  Montreal  eompany  throi^ 
thia  hoiue,  made  it  a  apecial  nnduatanding  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  tiiat  it 
ahoiild  be  lo  before  he  prmnoted  ilie  bill,  and  ao  it  waa  by  umveiaal  eon* 
aent.   I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  will  be  said,  and  I  may  as  well  speak 

•of  it  now,  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  letters  show  that  he  still  kept  up  bis  con- 
nection with  the  Americans.  I  know  it,  and  1  painfoUy  know  itj  that  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  behaved  badly  and  acted  disingenaotuly  towardathe  men  with 
whom  ho  was  originally  connected,  1  say  that  when  he  found  that  Amer- 
icans wore  imt  to  bo  admitted  ho  ought  to  have  written  to  thorn,  and  in- 
formed them  that  though  he  had  made  a  contract  with  them,  still  su  strong 
a  feeling  existed  in  Canada  that  he  must  at  ouoq  andiurever  sever  his  con- 
nection with  them.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  ho  carried  on  a  cor- 
ruspoiidt  iice  with  them,  a  privates  correspondence,  which  he  lias  sworn  no 
one  olac  aavv,  uud  wliicli  he  haa  swurn  that  not  even  his  colleagues  la  tliu 
Canada  I'aciiic  company  knew  of,  not  even  Mr.  Abbott,  his  confidential 

■adviaer.  He  says  he  conducted  it  as  his  own  personal  afiair,  belie?ing  and 
hoping  that  in  the  end  the  people  <^  CSiaada  would  oome  to  a  diffinent 

-viewj  and  allow  Amecioan  capital  to  be  used.   He  haa  sworn  thal^  and  we 

•never  knew  that  he  was  oanrying  on  oranmnnioatioas  with  the  Amerieana, 
Mr.  Abbott  never  knew  it  and  the  Canada  Pseifio  company  have  dedarsd 
that  there  was  no  connection  between  them  and  the  Americans,  bat  I  have 
heard  it  said,  I  think,  by  the  member  for  Chateaugoay,  ia  it  possible  that 

"the  govsRiment  would  give  a  contrset  to  a  msn  who  had  behaved  so  disin- 
genuously, and  after  tlus  want  of  ingenuousness  had  been  shown  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  by  the  exhibition  of  tiie  cociespondencet  Sir,  let  me 
say  a  word  to  yon  about  that  After  the  Act  paoaed  and  we  were  working 
wi  th  all  our  might  to  form  a  good  company  and  a  strong  one,  long  after,  Mr. 
Speaker,  aait  appears  in  the  correspondence  between  Sir  H  ugh  Allan  and 
the  Americans,  Mr,  McMtillen  came  to  my  office  in  order  to  levy  black- 
mail. (Cheers.)  He  >.Vid  not  shnw  me  the  orrespondence,  hut  he  tlour- 
ished  certaiji  receipts  and  drafts  which  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  drawn  at  New 
York.  Tlioi  L  w  m  nothing,  li  wover,  in  that  because  he  had  told  us  he  had 
^one  into  that  association,  and  we  knew  tliat  he  had  comnninicati<ni  with 
the  Americans,  aud  there  waa  nothing  extraordinary  iu  my  seeing  that 
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these  gentlemen  had  subscribed  a  certain  sum  f.f  money  for  preliminary 
expenses,  and  I  have  never  known  n  company,  radway  or  otherwise,  with- 
out preliminary  expenseiH  lu mi^^  provided  for  by  the  promotors.    I  tol<l  Mr. 
McMtillen  therefore,  that  it  wiis  his  matter,  and  that  he  mwat  go  and  see- 
Sir  Hnj^fh.    I  heard  no  more  about  the  matter  until  late  in  January  or 
February,  after  we  had  fonucd  iho  company,  after  a  correspondence  with 
every  province  of  the  Dominion,  after  having  tried  to  excite  and  having 
raceettrfnlly  ezoled  the  capita]i«te  of  th«  diifetwit  provinoM  to  •ubscribe 
after  tra  had  got  evety  thing  prepared,  after  I  had  drafted  the  ehar* 
ter  and  the  great  aeal  only  required  to  be  affixed,  and  just  when  the- 
charter  waa  about  to  be  launched,  and  the  company  to  build  Uie  road 
was  about  to  be  made  a  certMnty,  then  Mr.  O.  M.  Smith,  Mr.  Hurl, 
hurt  and  Mr.  McMuUen  walked  Into  my  offioeu   I  do  not  aay  that  Mr. 
Smith  or  Vx.  Hurlburt  came  to  levy  blaekmalL   I  do  not  think  they 
did,  lor  they  looked  respectable  gentlemen,  and  q>oke  and  behaved  aa- 
audL    They  told  mc  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  behaved  very  badly,  and  they 
read  a  good  deal  of  the  coneapondence  which  has  been  published,  and  I 
told  them  then,  "  Grentlemen,  if  your  statement  is  true,  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
has  behaved  badly  towarda  you,  but  the  matter  is  your  own,  and  Sir 
Hugh  is  no  doubt  able  to  meet  you."    They  spoke  of  the  seizing  of  his- 
ships  and  bringing  actions  against  him  both  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, when  I  repeated  to  them  that  they  had  their  own  proper  remedy,  and 
added  that  Sir  Hugh  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  cfivo  them  the  con- 
tract.   (Cheers.)    I  told  them  that  he  on^ht  to  liavo  broken  otr  his  con- 
nection witli  thenx  long  ^o,  and  that  if  he  huu  kept  them  in  tlie  dark  they 
must  take  their  own  remedy  at^ain-^t  hiin.    We  were  then  asked  how  could 
we  admit  Sir  Hugh  into  the  contract.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  already  ad- 
mitted him.   !nie  ccmtmot  waa  made.  Bvety  provinoe  had  been  given  its 
directonu    The  diavter  had  been  drawn,  and  only  awaited  the  a^^ture 
of  the  goTemmr^general ;  and  more  than  all  this,  the  correspondence, 
whatever  may  be  aaid  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  towarda  the  Amer* 
icani,  proved  the  existence  of  hoatility  between  them,  and  ahowed  that  if 
Sir  Hugh  were  one  of  the  company  who  received  the  contract  we  ahould' 
keep  the  Ameiicaaui  out  altogether.  I  had  to  get  that  contract  let.  i  had 
to  get  a  aufflcient  number  of  the  capitaliata  of  Canada  who  would  take  up 
thia  Bubject,  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  the  first.   He  ia  our  greatest  capi- 
tJilist.    He  was  the  first  man  who  went  into  it,  and  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
McMullen  and  the  rest,  proved  to  me  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  cut  the 
cord  of  connection ,  had  notluDg  to  do  with  the  Americans,  or  with  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  follow  him  to  the  death  as  they 
have  done.   (Hear,  bear.)  Thia,  then  ia  the  narrative,  so  fatf,  of  our  oon- 
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nMtioii  wifh  the  Paoifie  nHwaj.    Hy  evicknoa  Btoiat  tiukt  ihicQj  Worn 
the  elections  I  want  to  Toronto,  and  Sir  Geociga  Oartiar  want  tol^treaL 
I  do  not  wiah  hon.  ganftlemen  to  aoppoea  for  cna  etngla  inetant  tliat  I  wonld 
^e«re  to  ahaltar  myadf  or  mj  Ii?ittg  eoUaaguea  by  throwing  th«  Uama  on 
my  dead  eollaagae.  (Cheers.)  Whatever  Sir  George  Cartiar  hw  dona  I 
will  aatume  the  reflponsibility  of.   (Hear,  hear.)    Whatever  S&r  George 
Cartier  has  done  I  must  accept  as  being  the  honest  expression  of  an 
individual  minister ;  but,  sir,  I  do  not  admit,  and  I  will  not  adinity 
and  it  ia  not  safe  for  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  admit,  that  any  one 
minister  can  bind  a  ministry.    (Cheers.)    T  went  to  Toronto  in  order  to 
descend  to  the  stem  contest  that  was  forced  upon  mo  by  the  course  t&kun 
by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to  meet  the  arguments  that  were  going  tu  be 
used  against  me,  the  sectiuiial  (juestions  that  were  raised  against  nie,  the 
numerous  charges  which  were  made  against  me,  and  which  I  h  id  always 
found  operating  against  me.    When  1  went  to  Outurio  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  meet  these  charges,  it  was  not  for  the  first  time.     As  long  as  I 
have  been  in  parliament  I  have  been  charged  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
with  telling  Upper  Canada,  with  aacrifietng  the  beat  inteceata  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  aeUiug  myaelf  to  French  domination  and  Catholic  inflnancea 
and  Lower  Canadian  intereats.   I  had  lef  ated  theea  chacgea  lepaatedly, 
and  had  convinced  the  majori^  in  Upper  Canada  that  I IM.  than  aa  I  do 
now  the  principle  of  onion  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  that 
the  only  way  by  which  that  union  could  be  firmly  eetaUiahed  waa  by  ig- 
noring aeetaoaal  queationa  and  religious  differencea.  (Chaara.)  Tlieaa  oEiaa 
are  still  raised.    You  will  hear  them  before  many  days  in  this  house,  and 
you  will  hear  them  throughout  the  eountiy  whenever  it  pleases  hoo.  gen' 
tlemen  opposite  to  raise  them  ;  but  aa  my  past  history  has  shown,  so  mj 
future  history  will  prove  that  whatever  party  political  exigency  may  be, 
I  have  sever,  and  shall  never  give  up  the  great  principle  of  keeping  intact 
the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  by  a  give  and  take  principle,  by  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  and  by  surrendering  our  own  religious  and  political 
pri'jndices  for  the  sake  of  union.     I  went  U)  the  West  to  do  what  I  could 
during  the  electit>ns,  in  lighting  the  battle  of  the  jiarty  a!ui  the  gi>vern- 
ment.    I  had  simply  said  to  Sir  George  Cartier  that  I  should  have  a  very 
hard  tight  in  I'p(>er  Canada,  as  I  had  the  &rovornment  of  Ontario  against 
me,  and  I  wished  him  to  help  me  as  far  as  iie  could.    I  went  to  Toronto, 
and  I  tried  all  I  could  before  the  elections  took  pla<^  to  procure  an  amal> 
gamation  of  the  two  companies.   It  was  of  vital  importance,  in  a  party 
point  of  view,  laying  aslda  tba  patriotic  view,  to  have  a  cmnpany  to  build 
the  road,  composed  of  tba  Hontrealeia  and  ^  Toronto  nan,  ao  that  t 
coold  have  gone  to  the  conntiy  and  laid,  "  Hereia  agraatanterpriia,  Wa 
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have  formed  a  great  comi>any.  We  are  carrying  out  a  great  sclieme.  We 
are  forming  a  great  country."  I  spared  no  pains  to  procure  an  amulgania- 
tion  ;  Senator  Macpheraon,  and  any  one  in  Toronto  cuanecied  with  the 
enterprise,  will  tell  you  Low  hard,  how  earnestly,  in  season  and  out  of 
beacon,  1  worked  to  procure  that  amalgamation.  I  failed.  I  thought  I 
had  succeeded  two  or  three  ttmee.  I  abandoned  my  own  omutiittency  ; 
I  might  have  been  eleefeed  bj aoobtteMon,  or  at  til  evente  by  a  very  laxge 
majority,  but  inattfad  of  attending  to  my  election,  I  went  up  to  Toronto  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  between  the  two  eompaniea. 
Then  they  got  up  a  etoiy  about  me,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  oppon> 
tton,  that  I  oonetdered  my  oonalitQMioy  a  podcet  borough,  and  thought  I 
eould  afford  to  paes  it  by.  I  tibought  at  one  time  I  had  eueoeeded  in  pro* 
ouring  en  amalgamation,  and  Mr.  Abbott  came  up  to  Toronto  in  reiponae 
to  a  telegram  from  me.  We  had  an  interview  with  Ifr.  liat^hereon,  and 
almost  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  The  only  question  was 
whether  there  should  be  eeven  and  six  or  five  and  four  directors  from  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  The  arrangement  was  so  near  that  I  was  satisfied  whMi 
1  left  Toronto  that  the  amalgamation  was  complete.  I  found,  however, 
that  that  was  not  the  case,  and  in  the  middle  of  my  election,  on  the  25th, 
I  think,  of  July,  I  teleg^phed  to  Mr.  Macpherson  to  come  down,  and  he 
came  down  to  Kingston  and  saw  me  and  then  I  sent  that  telejjram  which 
has  btiea  published  in  the  papers,  and  wliich  was  the  only  arranj^ement  a^ 
regards  the  panting  of  the  charter  bo  far  as  the  govemmout  was  concern' 
ed,  so  far  aa  i  was  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  telegram  which  was 
scut  on  the  26th  July  was  sent  by  me  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  after  seeing  Mr. 
Macpherson,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Macpheraon.  Now  what 
does  that  say  ?  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  hope  of  having  an 
amalgamation  before  the  eleotiona.  These  little  jealonsiei,  these  little 
personal  ambitions  and  the  jostling  between  seventeen  and  thirteen  mem« 
ben  on  the  board  had  oome  in  the  way,  and  I  eould  not  carry  out  the  ar- 
rangement  I  had  hoped  to  complete.  I  eould  not  spare  the  time.  I  was 
in  great  danger  of  losing  my  election  by  throwing  myself  away  on  this 
great  Pacific  railway.  I  actually  CMne  down  to  Kingston  only  on  the  dsj 
of  my  nomination,  trusting  to  the  kindness  of  my  old  f  risads  in  Kingston, 
Well,  sir,  what  was  the  telegram  which  I  sent  ?  It  said  :  "I  have  seen 
Mr.  Macpherson,"— he  was  in  the  room  when  I  wrote  it  "  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Macpherson.  He  has  no  personal  ambition,  but  he  cannot  give  up 
the  rights  of  Upper  Canada.  I  authorise  you  to  state  that  any  influence 
the  government  may  have  in  the  event  of  amalgamation,  shall  be  given  to 
Sir  Hugh  Allan.  The  thing  must  stand  over  till  after  the  olccttons.  The 
two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Macpherson  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  will  meet  in  Ottawa 
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aai  form  ■&  amaJgiuiMtioii."  Hut  wm  the  propositkm  whioh  f  niAde,  and 
joBt  think,  mtt  what  waa  inrolvedj  think  how  much  I  mvanubbing,  which 
is  a  woid  which  haa  been  niad  by  the  <7lo6e  Utelj,  how  mndh  I  was  injur- 
ing and  prejudicing  the  inteMst  of  my  ooUeagae  in  Montreal,  Sir  George 
Gartier.  Sir  Hagh  AUan  did  not  care  co  much  for  the  PAdfie  railway, 
and  ^  Oeoige  Cariier  did  not  oare  ao  much  for  Sir  Hugh  Alkn.  It  waa 
not  Sir  Hugh  Allati  or  the  PMufio  railway  that  he  oared  ao  mnoh  about ; 
but  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  made  himaelf  the  repreaentatiye  man  of  Lower 
Canada  with  reapeottothe  Northern  Colonization  Road,  the  North  Shore 
Road,  and  the  Ottawa  uid  Toronto  Road,  so  that  the  members  from 
Lower  Canada  would  have  stood  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan  even  to  the  riak  of 
losing  all  the  elc-ctii)ns,  because  their  Montreal  interests  would  be  so  much 
affected  if  Sir  Hugh  Allan  were  not  sustained  with  regard  to  the  Pacitic 
railway.  But  with  respect  to  the  other  railways,  my  hon.  friend  from  Ho- 
chelaga  and  other  gentlemen  can  say  that  if  there  had  been  accord  between 
Sir  Uuyh  Allan  and  tlie  French  members  of  Lower  C'anada  from  the  Mon- 
treal district,  there  would  have  been  a  great  peril  of  the  Lower  Canadian 
members  from  that  district  deserting  Sir  fieorge  Cartier,  and  siij.porting 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  la  cairymg  out  the  >*ortliern  Colonization  road.  I  waa 
standing  by  Sir  (ieorge  Cartier,  who  was  most  improperly  charged  with 
being  ao  much  attadied  to  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  that  he  wonld  not  do 
juatice  to  the  other  roada.  I  will  aak  my  frieuda  from  Lower  Canada  if 
Sir  George  Cartier'a  connection  with  the  railway  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  reaulta  of  the  electiona.  Hia  prospecfca  were  connected  with  the  locU 
roada  alone*  In  order  to  prove  to  yon  how  true  a  man  Sir  George  Cartier 
waa,  how  perfectly  unaelfiah  he  waa,  I  may  atate  that  he  held  haok  on  my 
account.  When  he  aaid,  **  I  wiah  to  be  elected  on  my  own  media,  and  on 
my  own  aervioea,  and  not  on  account  of  the  Oolonisation  or  any  other 
road,"  (dieeia)  and  when  by  a  word  he  could  have  put  an  end  to  the  ety 
of  intereat,  he  felt  that  it  waa  a  aeotional  feeling  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  that  if  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  any  railway  in  Lower 
Canada,  he  would  injure  mo  in  Upper  Canada,  and  he  aacrifioed  himaelf 
fur  my  sake  in  Lower  Canada,  because  ho  thought  that  any  pronounce- 
menta  in  favour  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  might  injure  nie  and  my  friends  in 
the  western  elections.  (Cheers.)  J  had  only  one  thing  to  do  and  that 
waa  to  return  to  him  the  confidence  and  trust  he  had  rejKKsed  in  me.  I 
said,  "Don't  mind  me.  Fight  your  own  battles.  You  must  make  yi'ur 
own  arrangements  with  your  own  friends  in  respect  to  the  railways,"  and 
it  was  !i>»t  until  he  had  that  communication  with  me  that  he  said  he 
would  the  iS'ortheru  Colonization  road.      It  wa.s  nut  because  Sir 

George  Cartier  had  any  personal  objects  to  gain,  it  was  not  beotuse  he 
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was  connected  with  Uie  (Jrand  Trvink  Railway,  but  it  was  purely  from  a 
desire  to  save  me  from  atiy  possible  difficulty  in  I'pper  Canada  that  he 
bold  back,  and  I  have  liere  now,  when  he  is  Jtau.  the  proud  ojtportuiiity 
of  stating  that  even  in  the  la^t  moment  he  was  actuated  by  nu  si  lfish  feel- 
ing, by  no  desire  to  ])romote  his  own  interests,  but  that  he  only  thought 
of  his  Colleague,  ui  luii  comrade  of  twenty  years.    He  uuly  thought  by  ap- 
pearing to  promote  a  national  interest  in  Lower  Canada  he  might  hurt  me 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  he  thiew  away  aU  hia  chances,  all  his  hopes,  every 
thing  Ulw  ft  eerUinty  or  ft  zvftwiftble  hope  of  mooeM,  for  the  purpow  <tf 
■standing  by  me,  snd  I  ftm  proud  and  happy  now  to  pay  this  tiihate 
io  his  memory.   (Cheers.)  Well,  air,  on  the  26th  of  July  I  sent  that  tele- 
gram, sad  that  was  the  only  bargaia.   No  man  can  make  a  bargain  wtUi 
the  goremment,  «roept  by  an  order  in  oonnoil*  or  by  the  action  of  the 
■first  minister,  recognised  and  accepted  by  his  ooUeaguee.    Any  act  of  a 
ficst  ministeir,  nntil  it  is  disavowed,  is  conaidersd  eqoal  to  a  minute  of 
^nncil,  equal  to  an  act  of  the  goTomment.  That  tel^(Tam  of  mine  of  the 
!!6th  of  July  was  an  act  of  the  government.   My  coUeagues  have  not  re- 
pudiated it  ;  they  have  accepted  it,  and  it  was  a  fair  arrangement  as  we 
could  not  get  the  amalgamation.    As  we  could  not  succeed  in  going  to  the 
country  with  a  perfect  scheme  for  buildin;,'  the  Pacitic  railway,  what  else 
was  left  to  us  but  to  keep  the  amalgamation  of  these  great  capitalists  open 
till  after  the  elections,  and  then  call  them  together,  and  the  only  word  of 
preference  for  Montreal  over  Toronto  was  simply  my  expression  that  any 
intiuence  the  government  might  have  in  case  of  amalgamation,  in  the  castj 
of  the  twt)  companies  joining  and  electing  a  board  of  directors,  would  be 
fiiiriy  used  m  favour  of  Sir  liugh  Allan  for  the  presidency.    1  think  tluit 
waa  due  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  after  all  it  was  no  groat  affair.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  president  tA  a  company  is  no  more  than  the  juniur 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  per- 
sonal weight  of  the  man.    We  have  leen  boards  where  the  president 
governed  the  board  $  others  where  the  president  was  a  mere  figure  head, 
and  others  again  where  the  junior  member  governed  the  company.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  personal  figure  and  authority  of  the  man.  We]]» 
sir,  I  made  that  promise,  but  I  wish  the  house  to  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  that  telegram,  in  which  I  simply  stated  that  as  we  could  not  fonn 
a  company  before  the  elections,  we  would  form  one  afterwards  out  of  the 
two,  and  would  do  what  we  could  to  make  Sir  Hugh  Allan  president.  At 
that  time  there  had  been  not  one  single  word  said  about  money— (cheers) 
— and  there  never  was  one  said,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  between  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  and  me.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  waa  fighting  the  battle  in  Western 

Canada.   I  was  getting  subscriptions,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  hon.  mem- 
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ber  for  Lambton  n^as  getting  subBcriptions,  and  if  he  denies  it  I  wiU  be 
able  to  prove  it  ((.Sieara.)  I  state  in  my  plaoe  that  I  wiU  be  aUe  to 
prove  it.  (dieeM.)  I  was  doing  vrhat  I  eoold  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  help  the  elaetiona,  and  I  waa  net,  not  only  by  individnal  exOT' 
iimiB,  but  by  the  whole  foroe,  poww  and  inflnenoe,  lagltinafte  and  illegiti' 
mate  of  the  Ontario  goTenunent.  I  have  no  heaitation  in  aaying  that  in 
•U  expenditure,  we  were  met  by  two  dollara  to  one.   (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  read  with  ■ome  amiuement  the  attadcs  tliat  have  been  made  npon 
the  government,  because  a  member  of  the  government  waa  a  parly  to  thi» 
fund.   If  we  had  had  the  same  means  possessed  by  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
■ite  ;  if  we  had  spies ;  if  we  had  thievea  }  if  we  had  men  who  went  to 
your  desk,  pick^  your  lock,  and  stole  yonr  note  books,  we  would  have 
much  stronger  evidence  than  hon.  gentlemen  think  they  have  now. 
(Cheers.)    We  were  tighting  an  tinevcn  battle.  Wo  wert^  s!m[)ly  subscrib- 
ing as  gentlemen,  while  they  were  stealing  as  burglarn.    (Cheers.)  NV«j 
may  trace  it  out  as  a  conspiracy  througliout.    T  ii?o  the  word  c  >u8piracy 
ad\a8edly,  and  I  will  usi©  the  word  out  of  the  liuuso  as  well  aa  in  the 
house.    (Cheora.)    The  hon.  member  for  Shcfford  said  that  ho  h.id  ob- 
taiiied  certain  documuuu.    He  attempted  to  rend  thcui     this  house,  n'»t 
much  I  think  to  his  credit,  and  certainly  contrary  tu  the  senso  uf  the 
house  and  of  the  country.   Now  how  did  he  get  these  documents.  We 
had  Mr.  George  W.  McUollen,  who  was  the  Amerioan  agent  of  these  gen- 
tlemen.  He  had  carried  on  thia  ooiieepondenoe  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and 
when  he  oame  to  me  in  December  and  tried  to  levy  Made  mail  on  dm  (hear^ 
hear,)  I  told  him  to  go  to  — — >  well  I  did  not  ute  any  improper  languagOf 
bnt  I  told  him  to  atep  ont  of  my  office  0«Q^ter  and  cheen,)imkd  he  went 
to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.   (Oheen.)  This  ia  no  mere  hypotheaia 
of  mine.   Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  promiaed  to  pay  thia  man  $17|000  for  theae 
papers,  and  although  he  had  the  money  almoot  in  hit  hand,  tiie  hon.  gen* 
tleman  gave  him  something  more.  (Cheerai)  The  hon.  gentleman  cannot 
deny  that  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Uuntikotov— I  do  deny  it,  (Oppoaition  oheera.)  The 
atatement  is  without  fouu  lation. 

Sir  John*  MAfnoxALD — If  there  is  one  person  iji  the  world  whom 
the  hon.  nieiuber  for  Shefford  has  as  a  friend,  it  is  the  editor  and  pro- 
priot<»r  of  the  Montre.il  Iftraf'!  (hear,  hear),  I  think  he  takes  him 
to  hi.s  bosom  ;  I  think  they  sleef)  together,  I  think  they  have  but 
ouo  thought.  He  ig  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  wlsuu  we 
liave  the  announcement  from  the  Muutreal  Hiiahl,  of  May  the  22nd, 
1873,  1  think  we  must  accept  it,  *'  No  one  can  suppose  tliat  such  a 
plot  could  have  been  laid  bare  without  great  labour  and  lar^e  «x- 
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penditui  ■  '  (rheers),  again,  tho  Htrald  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton, — "  iiut  for  the  courage  with  which  ho  assumed  it,  a3  well  for  the 
paius  and  ^xpeuditure  which  it  has  cost  liim  to  exiKJse  the  mystery,  ho  is 
entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude."  (Choera  on  both  sules  of  the  house.) 
I  judge  from  the  cheers  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Shcilurd  has  their  thanks  ;  but  that  is  an  admission  that  he  made  thd 
expenditure.  (Oh!  oh!  and  cheers.)  This  man  bought  Mr.  McMuUen.  It 
n  ftdmitted  by  the  Montreal  Merald  that  be  bought  him.  (No  !  no  <  and 
hetf,  hMt,) 

Hon,  Ifr.  HuimKOTOM — I  ha,re  •Ireftdy  stftted  in  the  Boom  that  the 
ofliaigea  wave  not  founded  on  uoj  information  from  Bfr.  MoMnUen,  and 
that  the  itatementa  whioh  liave  sppeared  were  false.  I  never  got  anj  in< 
formation.  I  never  got  any  information  &om  McMnUen  till  long  after 
I  made  the  chaxYnet.  I  never  paid  nor  promiaed  him  a  cent»  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  utterly  wiUiont  foundation.  (Opposition 
eheers. )  The  statement  also  that  he  made  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  have 
been  influenced  here  by  foreign  gr>ld,  and  that  foreign  gold  had  been  used  in  * 
my  election,  is  an  utterly  unfounded  statement,  false  in  every  particular  ( 
and  I  challenge  tho  hon.  gentleman  to  tlie  combat,  and  dare  him  on  his  re> 
sponsibility  to  take  the  committee.  (Mr.  Huntington  was  proceeding,  when 
cries  of  "  On^er  !  "  were  raised  on  the  go vommont  benches,  answered  by 
o|!.j)03ition  cheers.  The  hon.  gentleman  wont  on  sponking  in  the  midst  of 
an  ui>roar  which  rendered  his  remarks  perfectly  inaudible).  On  order 
being  reutored, 

Sir  John  Macdonald  proceeded.  There,  sir,  is  the  very  eviden  e 
that  I  have  hit  tho  spot ;  that  I  have  hit  bim  on  a  sore  point.  (Cheers 
and  iSu  I  no  !)  1  have  told  the  hon.  gentleman  that  1  am  willing  to  have 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter,  including  the  case  of  the 
hon.  gentleman. 

Hon.  Mr.  HiTKTnroTON— Oh )  Ton  can  baek  out  as  you  wilL 

Sir  John  MACDoiri)i.D— X  am  not  banking  out,  but  the  hon.  geu- 
tlemancannot  expect  to  have  it  all  as  he  likes.  I'll  read  another  eztraot. 
"Mr.  Huntington  said  that  the  charter  was  obtained  in  the  session  of 
1872,  long  after  the  men  who  fundshed  the  money  to  him  (Sir  Hugh 
Allan)  were  repudiated,  and  made  arrangments  with  him  (Mr.  Hunting- 
ton)  to  bring  the  charges  affsinst  the  govMnment"  (Oheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HavTiKaTON  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  The  report  of 
my  speedi  is  entirely  without  foundation.  (Cries  oi  order,  order.) 
That  ia  a  question  of  fact,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  can  correct  it  after- 
wards. 
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Sir  Joiix  Macdonald — I  heard  it  la^Boli.  (Cries  from  government 
benches,  "  We  all  heard  it.'')  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  will  deny 
tiliil  he  nid  Jay  Cooke  would  wA  Iwve  hun  in     office  without  a  witoeefc 

Hod.  Mr.  HmmiroTOir'— That  u  another  falsehood  of  the  Ottawa 
T»m«i.  That  paper,  which  u  mepired  hy  hon.  gentlemeiL  opponte,  delib' 
orately  falaified  my  speech  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  lef need  to 
dugraoe  myeelf  fay  noticing  the  malignant  etatament  of  the  dastard  sheet. 
What  I  said  waa  that  I  had  not  seen  Jay  Cooke  for  four  years ;  that  I 
went  to  a  prominent  promoter  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  (hear,  hear), 
with  the  view  of  conversing  with  him,  and  fonnd  that  they  were  the  alliee 
of  the  hon .  gentlemen  opposite,  because  they  would  not  even  tslk  to  flse 
without  people  being  present   (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Speaker— I  must  call  the  hcak  member  to  order.  I  hope  this 
intomiption  will  couse.  The  hon.  member  knows  what  the  rules  of  de- 
bate are  as  wall  as  any  one  else  in  the  house,  and  this  plan  of  intemip- 
tion  can  only  lea<l  to  unseemly  confusion  in  thr»  house.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman will  aak  his  opportunity  from  the  house.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
given  to  him,  and  he  cam  then  make  his  denial  on  the  question  of  fact. 

Sir  John  Macdonald — I  wish  to  invite  the  aiteution  of  every  hon, 
member  of  this  house  who  is  an  honest  and  candid  man,  t<  i  the  statement  I 
am  making.  There  ix>uld  be  nu  amalgamation  before  the  elections.  In 
my  telegram  of  the  26th  of  July  I  stated  that  the  question  must  stand  over 
until  after  the  elections ;  that  the  two  companies  would  stand  on  per- 
fectly equal  footing,  and  that  the  arrangemente  whidi  had  been  made  be- 
tween Sfe.  Maq;»hemon  and  Mr.  Abbott  should  be  the  guiding  line.  That 
arrangement  was  that  Upper  Canada  dionld  have  seven,  Lower  Canada 
six,  and  each  of  the  other  provinces  one  director  on  the  board.  Not  by 
any  chance  or  possibility  could  8ir  Hugh  AJlsn  by  his  large  c^tal,  cr 
the  ittfluMioe  created  by  that  capital,  give  undue  influence  on  the  board  for 
tiower  Canada  or  for  himself  over  my  own  province.  On  the  :30th  of  July 
I  received  a  h  tter  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Sir  Geo.  Cartier  being  sick,  stat- 
ing that  he  hsA  made  certain  arrangements  with  Sir  George,  and  it  was  a 
bad  arrani^cment,  for  it  was  something  like  this,  that  if  there  should. not 
be  an  juualL,'aiiiation  he  thought  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  company  oti^ht  to 
got  the  charter.  I  received  that  message  in  the  mi<idlo  of  my  electi-m 
contest,  and  I  said  to  niynelt  it  is  not  of  much  consenuonce  whether  ou« 
C  )mpany  or  the  other  ^'ct.s  the  charter  if  they  unite,  but  it  will  kill  mo,  it 
will  kill  us  If  the  Montroal  company  without  amalgamation  reoeivea  iu 
IJ  I A  e  \  or,  I  telegraphed  back  at  once  that  1  would  not  agree  t<)  the  ar- 
r:iiiL;i  !iient,  and  I  would  go  down  to  Montreal  that  niyht.  Yes,  M--. 
^puj.ker,  iu  liiu  midst  of  a  severo  election  contest,  tor  L  was  elected  only 
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by  130,  whereas  at  the  prerimis  election  T  had  a  majority  of  300,  I  said  I 
would  run  down  to  Montreal  on  tlxis  mat  tor.  I  telej<raj)hed  to  Sir  Geo. 
Cartier  that  1  would  aot  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  that  my  tele- 
gram of  the  26th  of  July,  1872,  would  be  the  decision  nf  the  government, 
and  the  government  would  be  bound  thereby,  and  would  be  go\  umed  by 
nothiiiLC  else.  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  duubt,  that  the  Canadian  guvemment  had  agreed  that  since  it  could 
not  obtain  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies  before  the  eleotioilB 
they  woidd  try  to  get  an  amalgamation  after  tlw  eleotions,  and  in  tmdk  an 
amailganiatiun  they  would  do  what  was  fair,  in  order  to  get  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  made  president  of  the  amalgamated  company.  (Cheers.)  I  say 
that  that  arrangement  made  by  Sir  Geoige  Cartier  waa  set  aside,  and  why  7 
Becaiue  it  would  have  killed  me  in  Upper  Canada.  I  telegraphed  ^t 
even  at  the  liak  of  my  election  I  would  go  down  to  Montreal  and  put  an 
end  to  itf  and  Sir  George  Cartier,  when  he  got  my  meaaage,  aaw  what 
an  abaard  proposition  it  was,  and  there  was  an  end  to  it,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  telegraphed  back  that  the  bargain  was  ended.  At  that  time  there 
had  not  been  one  single  word  said  about  money  subscn  ptions.  Sir,  it  may 
be  very  wrong  to  give  subscriptions  to  election  funds  at  all,  but  is  there 
any  one  gentleman  opposite  who  will  say  he  has  not  expended  money  him- 
self, or  has  been  aided  in  doing  so  liy  his  f{i«.'i)d-i.  (Several  members  ut 
the  <jpposilion  here  denied  the  cliar;j[e. )  \N'hetlier  tliose  acta  had  been 
done  liy  the  members  themselves  or  their  friends,  money  was  spent 
and  always  would  be  spent  on  elections.  I  don't  hesitata  to  say — and  I 
stAte  this  in  the  face  of  this  house,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world — that 
1  iim  not  au.uo  ui  ;uiy  one  single  farthin_,'  havintf  been  spent  ill^giiimivtely 
and  contrary  tu  law  (opposition  laugliter  and  cheers)  —by  mambers  ou 
the  government  side  of  the  house.  I  can  tell  of  one  man  on  the  other 
side  who  spent  f 26,000 ;  another  case  I  can  prove  of  spending  930,000, 
and  I  can  also  prove  casoa  of  spending  ^,UO0,  $6,000,  97,000,  and  |8,0UO, 
and  when  the  committee  which  the  hen.  member  for  Bothwell  diallenged 
me  to  move,  and  which:  I  intend  to  move,  ia  appointed,  I  shall  give  tlie 
proofs.  (Lao^ter,  in  which  Mr.  Blain  joined.)  I  can  prove  the  expendi- 
tore  of  money  by  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Btain)  himself. 

Mr.  Blain— If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  me,  I  say  there  is  not  a 
partide  of  tmth  in  the  statement.  Kot  one  sbigle,  solitary  cent  came  out 
of  my  pocket  unfairly.   (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Sir  John  Macdonald— Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  has  not  a  pocbet 
Perhaps  his  wife  has.  (Laughter,  and  cries  of  shame  "  from  the  opposi- 
tion.) 
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IKx.  Blain  rose.  (Cries  of  "order.")  He  said  the  ri<^hthon.  gectlemau 
had  made  u  charge  agaitist  him.    Ue  would  answer  it  at  another  time. 

Sir  Zqjsls  Maci>oxali>— Before  the  committee  which  I  propose  to  move, 
•pd  whioh  will  bavo  the  power  to  adauniater  an  o»fli,  and  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Botbwell  hea  invited,  I  ahilt  be  able  to  ptove  the  faet  I  atated. 
The  hoB.  gentleman  will  perhaps  reaerre  himaelf  for  that.  (Intemip- 
tion.) 

Mr.  HotTOK~I  ratae  the  qaeation  of  order.  I  doubt  whether  the  right 
hon.  gentieman  ia  in  order  in  making  atatementa  affecting  the  right  of 
hon.  gentlemen  to  ait  in  thia  house  without  formnkting  ohargea  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  motion.  The  hon.  gentleman  intimatea  hia  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  motion  at  a  future  time,  but  he  cannot  move  a  motion  of  the  kind 
indicat4$d  in  a  debate  on  the  addieaa.  To  charge  members  with  having  ob> 
tained  their  aeata  by  improper  moans  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  pn^ 
prietie!^  of  debate,  and  I  believe  of  other  standing  orders  of  the  honae. 

Mr.  Tir.AKE — In  the  case  of  the  member  fur  West  York  the  proceeding  ia 
doii))]y  iiTegular,  for  it  is  interfering  with  an  actual  petition  pending  bcH 
fore  an  election  c*^>ininittee. 

The  Sfeakee  said  a  i^nod  deal  (»f  language  had  been  uai  d  dnrin«  tlie  de- 
bate which  would  v  Iji^-en  better  not  used,  but  the  subject  wasuf  such  a 
character  that  ht  should  nut  interfere  with  free  discussion.  It  would  l>e 
better  if  tlio  initiister  of  justic^i  refrained  from  directing  charges  against 
individual  muuibtirtt. 

Sir  JoHif  Maci>onali>—  I  submit  to  your  decision,  sir,  I  would  not  hat# 
alluded  to  the  hon.  member  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  offeunve  way  in 
whidi  he  intemiptad  me,  and  my  knowledge  about  hia  caae.  The  hon. 
gentlemen  oppoaite  will  find  out  that  I  know  a  groat  deal  more  about  their 
eleotiona  than  they  would  care  that  I  ahould  know.  I  ahall  now  proceed 
with  thehiatory  I  am  giving  to  the  houae  aa  well  aal  can  under  theae  nn- 
aeemly  inteiruptiona.  Sir,  there  never  waa  an  oocaaion,  there  never  waa 
«  minute,  in  which  the  intereata  of  Oanada  were  aacrificed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canadn  for  election  purpoaea.  (Loud  eheen.)  I  aay  ^aiwe  cw- 
ly  out  the  law  aa  well  aa  the  law  can  be  carried  out.  (Oheara.)  I  aay 
that  up  to  the  very  last  moment  we  tried  to  obtain  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  oompaniea.  I  almost  went  on  my  knees,  which  ia  not  my  habit,  I 
am  aorry  to  aay,  to  my  friends  in  Toronto,  for  the  purpoae  of  securing 
an  amalgamation,  and  though  I  did  not  secure  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
companies,  yet  I  got  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  intcreBts,  and  secured  the 
best  men  in  western  Canada.  T  have  no  hesitation  in  saying'  th;\i  ni  fhe 
company  chartered  by  the  government,  w^e  have  th"  vory  HfHt  t/m  n  m  Can- 
ada, oonaidering  ail  the  oircumstanoea.    Let  ua  go  over  the  whole  bi>ard 
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Atom  Upper  Canada.  There  is  Mr.  Donald  Mclnnes,  of  Hamilton,  I  will  ask 
^he  hon.  member  for  Welland  if  he  is  not  a  merchant  of  standing,'  and  rea» 
pectability,  and  one  of  iliu  last  men  to  sell  the  iutereata  of  the  Dominion  to 
the  Yankees.  I  asked  the  Uon.  Mr.  Carling  to  come  on  the  board,  bufe 
when  the  house  came  to  the  oonelnmon  to  exclude  memlwn  of  parliiment 
■from  thai  boavd,  I  obtkined  Major  Walker,  representing  one  of  the  lead- 
ing induatxiea  in  the  weat  Then  there  ia  Od.  Comberland,  andean  we 
iaappoae  that  CoL  Cumberland,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  railway  in* 
tereatii  and  is  charged  with  tiie  management  of  milliona  of  doUam,  would 
eell  himself  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  or  the  Yankees.  (Cheers.)  I  asked  Mr. 
Jlemittgy  the  engineer,  the  man  whose  name  wiU  live  on  this  oontlnent  for 
Jiis  gre^  engineering  exploits,  and  who  was  objeotedio  withCoL  Cumber- 
Isnd  and  Major  Walker  by  Sir  Hagh  Allan.  Then  the  last  man  I  asked 
wss  Mr.  Walter  Slianly.  To  some  of  you  Walter  Shanly  may  be  un- 
known, but  in  the  old  provinces  of  Canada  he  is  everywhere  known  aa  bo» 
ing  most  highly  respected,  and  as  an  engineer,  the  man  who  formerly  man- 
aged the  Grand  Trunk,  the  man  who  achieved  the  great  triumph  of  con- 
strucin*?  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  1  asked  him  as  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  as 
an  old  Ontarian,  as  one  who  was  representing  a  wealthy  cnnatitnoiicy,  to 
come  on  that  board,  and  much  against  his  will  he  c;ime.  In  the  same  way 
let  us  look  at  the  I'jwer  province  nierubcra.  Wo  look  at  Mr.  E.  R.  Burpee. 
That  is  a  truly  honoured  name,  I  am  told,  in  New  Brunswick.  I>o  you 
'think  that  E.  R.  Burpee  ia  going  to  sell  t<j  the  Yankees,  Jay  Cooke,  & 
Co.,  or  to  the  member  fur  Sheflford  ?  (Laughter  aud  cheers.)  Then  we 
come  to  Lieut,  -governor  Archibald,  of  Kova  Scotia,  and  is  he  likely  to  sell 
us  to  the  Yankees,  the  member  for  Sbefford,  or  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  aU  the  members  for  British  Columlna,  some  of  whom  were  oppoe- 
od  to  him  in  polities,  whether  the  name  of  Dr.  Hslmeken  did  not  inspire 
rsapeet.  (C]ie«s.)  With  respect  to  Manitoba,  I  will  only  ask  you  to  my 
whether  Ifr.  HeDermott,  the  richest  and  oldest  merehant  in  lianitoba,  • 
man  who  was  the  last  who  would  seU  the  interest  of  this  great  Dominion  to 
the  Yankees,  whether  that  man  would  sell  Canada.  0  ever  any  gOTemment 
euooeeded  in  aooomplishing  any  partioular  object,  surely  this  government 
tried,  and  succeeded,  to  prerent  foreigners  from  obtaining  influence  in,  or 
control  over,  our  transHM>ntinental  railway.  (Cheers.)  By  their  line  of  ao» 
tion,  the  gentlemen  opposite  have  postponed  for  some  years  the  building 
>of  that  railway,  and  they  have  besmirched  unjustly,  dishonourably,  the 
character  of  the  Canadian  government  and  of  the  Canadian  people. 
(Cheers.)  If  there  be  any  delay,  any  postprmement  in  the  completion  of 
that  great  system  of  railways,  I  charge  it  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposita. 
<Gheer8.)   Long  after  this  quarrel  ia  over,  it  will  be  recorded  in  the  bis- 
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tory  of  tlik  Boininion  of  Oanad*  tint  th«re  was  one  boclj  ot  man  m  tlii» 
ooantiy  wUling  to  fMget  aelf ,  to  forget  party,  to  forget  Metion,  to  build  up 
a  great  interest  and  make  a  great  eonntiy,  and  thej  will  aey  there  was  an> 
other  party  who  fou^t  eectiim  againet  section,  province  sgsiost  pcoTinee, 
who  were  noable  to  rise  to  the  true  positioii  of  aflfiurs,  ^d  I  say  the  hia> 
toiy  of  the  future  will  be  our  jostifioation,  and  their  condemnation.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Biit|  sir,  I  have  some  more  to  say.  I  say  this  goremment  baa 
been  treated  with  fool  wrongs.  (Oheers.)  I  say  this  goTemment  has  been 
treated  as  no  govoniment  has  ovor  been  treated  before.  It  has  been  m^ 
with  an  opposition  the  like  of  which  no  government  in  any  civilized  coun* 
try  was  ever  met.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  say  wo  have  been  opposed  not  with 
fair  weapons,  not  by  fair  argument,  not  by  fair  discussion,  as  a  govem- 
mont  onijbt  to  be  opposed,  but  opposed  in  a  manner  which  will  throw 
shame  im  hr-n.  gt-ntlemen  opposite.  (I{enr"ivi'd  elieers.)  When  w©  firtt 
met  m  this  lioiise,  and  we  tlrnt  discussed  these  i/acilic  railway  measures,  t 
told  you,  air,  tiiat  there  was  a  confirmed  i)lot  to  kill  the  Pacific  railway 
company.  Tlie  attack  un  the  government  was  a  secondary  mattor.  It 
was  a  comparatively  inferior  uiatttjr.  But  tlioso  gentleiueu  opposite 
vent  into  the  attack  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  evidence  as  quick- 
ly aa  possible  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  aoroaa  the  Atlantio  by 
cable  and  tdU  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  enterprise,  and  afterwards  leave  the 
proof  of  the  evidence  to  chance.  Then  we  found  that  Sir  Hngli  Allan, 
by  a  vecy  natural  feeling  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
Mr.  McMullen  for  the  return  of  his  corrsspondenoe,  which  was  accepted, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  arranged.  Then  blackmail  was  attempted  to  b» 
levied  cm  me,  but  I  waa  not  subject  to  be  blackmailed.  (Laughter.)  Thay 
did  levy  blackmail  on  Sir  Hugh  Allan  in  Montreal,  and  McMuUen  lor  aor* 
rendering  his  letten  to  Sir  Hugh,  was  paid  8^,000,  and  waa  ptooused 
917»000  more  on  certain  conditions  being  fulfilled.  McMullen  got  his  ex- 
tra sum  from  some  one.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Himtington)  would 
deny  that  Mr.  McMullen  was  paid  by  some  one.  £veryone  will  b^eve 
that  the  man  who  was  to  be  paid  that  large  sum  of  $17,000  did  not  accept 
it  because  ho  was  offered  some  larger  sums.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  that 
Avhen  we  have  the  committee  which  the  member  fur  Bothwell  challenged 
to  move  for,  I  shall  he  ahle  to  prove  more  than  the  8l7,0(Hi,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  be  able  to  pruve  there  were  other  parties  in  the  i>urcliaso  i»f  (J.  \V. 
Mc^ltiUcn,  who  over-bid  iSir  Hugh  Allan.  (Cheers  and  an  opposition 
member,  '*  is  it  n^t  right?")  It  was  never  right  to  buy  him  in  the  first 
plai  r.  nor  in  the  second  place,  but  if  Sir  Hugh  Allan  by  paying  $17,0<;k> 
comma ie<l  a  crime,  the  man  who  paid  hiia  a  larger  sum  must  surely  have 
committed  a  larger  crime.    (Laughter  and  cheers.)    1  say  that  you  must 
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have  a  committee  in  ordor  to  ascpr+niTi  who  are  the  gentlemen  who  went 
and  delibt'ratcly  bought  those  documuiits  troin  bir  Uugh  Allan.  That  may 
be  fair  war,  but  souio  one  naid  it  was  striking  below  the  belt.  The  man 
who  goes  deliberately  and  bribes  poo])lo  to  hand  a,  uuui'^  private  letters, 
i«  a  inau  who  will  bo  marked  aa  a  ciumnal  all  hii*  life,  and  the  man  who 
goes  and  deliberately  purchases  private  letters  for  any  purpose,  even 
thoQ^  it  ittigr  do  good  to  tlio  pnUie,  and  «zpoto  ft  oorrupt  government, 
will  be  genenUy  oondemiied.  Thmi  we  oome  down  to  a  litde  more  vor 
f  amy.  When  I  tell  yon  that  a  letter  of  mine,  addzeaaed  to  a  ooUeagne  at 
Uontfeal,  vae  delibeiately  etolen,  and  when  I  tdl  you  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  waa  etolen  beoanee  it  me  thought  to  eontain  eomething  that  could 
be  made  politically  aeefal,  you  can  undetitand  what  in£uny  that  ia* 

ILr.  Blaik  xoae  to  a  point  of  order,  and  aubmitted  that  thia  queetion  waa 
not  before  the  honae. 

Mr.  Speaker  ruled  againat  him  atating  that  it  oame  on  tiwaddreea,  which 
covered  all  grounda. 

Sir  John  IVIacdonaud — When  I  wrote  that  letter  to  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  I  aent,  at  the  aame  time,  three  telegrams  to  three 
different  places,  and  that  telegram  was  seen  by  some  one  acting  in  the  iii- 
tcrcsts  of  tho  Opposition,  and  from  it  they  Riupposed  that  the  letter  would 
be  connocttMl  with  the  Pacific  railway  matter.  That  letter  was  deliber- 
ately stolen,  not  only  stolen  but  wjui  stolen  by  anolhcer  of  tho  Pf.st  Otlice 
Department.  I  aay  stolen  by  an  oiUcer  wlio  waa  bought  by  someone,  and 
who  w  ill  some  day,  not  long  distant,  for  tho  evidence  is  boiny  followed  up 
and  has  not  been  abandoned,  bo  found  out,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  he,  be- 
lieving that  the  letter  contained  sumothin<^  tiiat  would  criminate  the  go veru- 
ment|  stole  it  from  the  ofiice  and  handed,it  over  to  be  used  in  the  manner 
Ihe  hcuae  waa  aware  oi  T^ue  it  waa  thai  the  letter  contained  nothing  re- 
specting  the  Pacific  railroad.  I  have  got  evidence  beyond  the  poaaibiUty  of 
ft  doubt,  that  my  telegrama  were  stol«i  from  Sir  Ho^  AlUn'a  olfice,  day 
after  day ;  that  a  man  went  to  the  office  night  after  night,  after  aix  o'dock, 
and  copied  thoae  telegrama,  and  brought  them  down  and  add  them  to  tb» 
opposition ;  that  the  eafie  of  the  office  waa  not  broken,  and  that  after  the 
documents  were  copied  and  awom  to  by  the  man,  he  waa  paid  money  for 
them.  I  atato thiain  preaenoe  of  the houae  and  of  theoonntry ;  and  tiieve 
was  such  a  dishonest  ayatem  of  eapionage  canned  on.  And  I  aay  more  than 
this,  I  join  w  ith  the  hon.  member  for  Bothwellinaaking  for  the  committee, 
before  which  I  will  prove  all  that  I  have  said,  and  will  put  a  credible  wit- 
ness  in  the  box,  who  will  swear  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.  You  caa 
judge  how  poorly  the  government  has  been  treated.  In  fact  no  r^orem- 
Ment  in  the  world  could  exist  if  every  drawer  ia  to  be  searched,  if  every 
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confidenii.'il  servnnt  is  to  be  bribed  by  money  offered  to  them.  I  may  tell 
you  this  one  thing,  that  I  had  got  the  evidence  of  this  treachery,  parties 
Mtually  appfOMlMd  a  mm/tnj  in  lb.  Ablioit's  office,  and  offered  him 
Bumey  to  toll  how  mooli  •vidwtoft  had  been  ohtoiiied.  Hr.  AbboU  ii  pre* 
Mnt  in  the  home  Mid  will  ettoet  the  trutik  erf  what  I  itole.  I  oan  proT^ 
that  firom  the  beginning  to  tiie  end  of  thie  buaineeey  then  wee  never  * 
more  graw  eyitem  of  eqiioMgei  of  oomiption,  of  bribing  men  to  iteel 
pepen  £rom  their  mnpkyere ;  end  I  wonld  eek  how  ei^  oppoeition  cer 
perty  in  thii  conniiy  eonid  etead  wider  •neheneooaaetion  if  tt  be  proved. 
Six,  before  I  eit  down  I  wiU  tonch  upon  one  point  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  adverted)  and  that  ia  how  far  a  government,  or  member  of  a  govem- 
ment  may  oonoem  themeelree  in  elections,  and  the  necessary  expenditure 
or  supposed  expenditure  of  money  at  elections.  I  would  wish  to  point 
out  what  has  taken  place  in  England,  not  under  the  old  rigimef  but  by 
the  reform  party  in  England.  It  is  of  some  importance,  as  showing  at  all 
events  that  for  everything  I  have  got  good  authority.  The  honse  well  re- 
members the  ^Teat  atnejjgle,  almost  amounting  to  a  revolution,  which  ae- 
ccinipanied  the  j>aH8ftgeo£  the  Reform  bill  iii  England.  "Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
straiiu'o  to  say,  the  reform  party  there,  who  were  goiny  to  piuify  the  po- 
litical atmosphere,  those  who  were  goiiig  to  put  down  the  old  borough- 
munger.s,  tuil  a^t  hesitate  to  spend  money  at  elections.  They  did  not 
trust  to  the  oAcoUeuce  of  thek'  lueaiiurea,  to  tlie  juatuesa  of  their  cause, 
■and  the  consequence  was  that  before  the  date  of  the  Carlton  club  and  the 
nefanu  dob^  of  whioh  eo  mnch  has  recently  been  said,  the  Reform  party 
had  a  treasniery  and  whom  do  you  think  they  gave  the  office  tot  It  wae 
to  the  maker  and  unmaker  of  Whiggery,  Edward  J9!llioe.  Now,  Edward 
BQioe  wae  the  man  who  made  the  Whig  government.  Be  waaa  member 
of  the  government  and  acted  aa  whipper-in  of  the  party,  and  wae  the 
man  <»dinarily  emplojed  in  making  arrangementa  abont  eteetiona. 
Bat  Edward  Bllioe  wae  a  man  incapable  of  doing  anything  which  he 
-did  not  think  he  wae  jnatified  in  dmng.  Any  man  who  knew  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  knew  what  a  great  inflnenoe  he  had  on  the  hiitoiy 
of  his  country,  would  know  that  Sdward  Bllice  was  perhaps  a  greater  man 
for  pulling  the  strings  and  making  arrangements  for  reform  than  even  Lord 
John  Russell  himself.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  about  him.  In  my 
boyhood,  when  I  knew  him,  he  often  told  me  stories  of  this  sort.  In  1834 
there  happened  to  be  a  committee  on  the  inns  of  court  Mr.  Daniel 
O  Connell  was  the  chairman,  and  it  came  out  in  that  investigation,  which 
involved  the  sent  r,f  a  member  of  parliament,  that  Ijord  Weitham  had  got 
tive  hundred  i>oiuui.s  from  Mr.  EUice,  the  secretary  of  the  treasiiry,  in  OP» 
<ler  to  carry  the  Liberal  candidate.    O'Connell  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
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•report  this  matter  to  the  house,  and  there  was  a  nn  tion  of  (insure  moved 
againat  Mr.  Ellice  by  Mr.  O'Connell.    Mr.  reaigued  hia  place,  and 

I  ahall  read  you  what  hu  said.  At  the  time  he  made  that  apcech  he  waa 
aeoret&ry  of  war  ;  at  the  time  he  expended  the  money  he  waa  aeoMtary  oi 
fhe  traumiy.  H*  w$m  an  inportaafc  mm  to  the  ^omnmeat^  and  might 
iunrebeen  ft  ealnnet  mjnaater,  had  il  not  been  that,  aa  aroiy  one  who  knew 
the  hiatoiy  d  thoae  timea  knew,  he  would  not  take  that  poaition. 
He  waa  the  man  who  anraaged  nattem  for  the  whiga,  and  he  waa  dhatged 
with  baling  naed  the  aeeret  aerrioa  money  in  ateotiona,  aa  hy  the  way,  I 
waa  a  dtort  time  ago.  The  righthon«  gentleman  tbea  quoted  from  Mr. 
EDioe'a  ^eecb,  Tolnme  27,  "  Minor  of  FBriiaaent,"  andnow,  aaid  he,  I  will 
quote  from  8ir  Charles  Bailer.  Sir  Charles  Buller  waa  the  heed,  and  front 
of  the  pbilo<;ophical  radicals  of  Eugland.  They  formed  a  party  of  their 
own,  and  tried  to  engraft  their  principIcB  on  ihe  politica  of  England,  and, 
although  they  did  not  succeed,  they  sowed  good  aeed,  the  reaulta  of  which 
are  soen  at  tlie  present  <lay.  I,  who  waa  a  boy,  remember  him,  and  ro- 
iTiemHer  the  kindnoas  with  which  he  diacusaed  p(»litic8  with  me,  and  I  am 
certiiiii  that  he  would  have  sustained  the  cause  of  the  liberal  party  by  no- 
thing that  waa  wrong.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  quoted  from  the  si^^ech 
referred  to.  The  attack  waa  iiia<ie  upon  Mr.  Ellice  th;it  lie  liad  itpent 
money  o\\t  of  the  secret  service  fund  ;  b\it  wlien  Mr.  Ellice  rose  and  said 
that  he  had  apeut  no  money  out  of  tlie  secrot  service  fund,  and  that  al- 
though very  large  suma  of  money  had  passed  throagh  his  hands  for  el^- 
tion  purposes,  none  of  it  had  been  improperly  proonred,  the  hooaepaaaed 
<ak  without  tidcing  any  action,  though  "Mr.  O*€foanell  aupported  the  mo* 
tton  with  aU  hia  great  eloquence  and  ability.  A  ramaik  haa  been  made  in 
the  newapapera  that  on  one  oooanoo  I  atated  that  no  money  had  been  ex- 
pended by  the  goremment  on  eleetiooa,  and  in  anawer  to  the  ohaige  I 
edcad  Mr.  Eidd,  on  the  huatinga  at  Sonth  Perth,  whether  any  money  had 
been  expended  at  hia  eleetion,  and  he  aaid  no,  no  atatement  could  hsre 
been  traer.  Sir,  the  money  that  waa  expended  by  the  committee,  of 
whidi  I  waa  a  member,  was  not  with  the  pniposo  or  object  of  endangering 
any  man's  seat  (Ironical  cheers  from  the  oppoaitton,  and  cheera  from  the 
ministerial  benches.)  I  stnte  distinctly,  ao  far  as  I  know,  not  one  aingle 
farthing  that  passed  through  my  hands  was  expended  improperly  or  con- 
trary to  the  law.  If  it  is  so,  the  election  tribunals  of  the  country  will  set- 
tle that  question,  and,  aa  I  understand  it,  no  improper  expenditure  has 
been  jiroved  in  any  election  tribunal.  (Cheera.)  I  .say  distinctly,  nay  it 
in  my  place  as  a  member  uf  parliament,  (that  money  wa.s  distributed  for 
the  purpose  of  fightin-i  monty  against  money,  tiro  ajjjaiuat  tire,  influence 
againat  influence  ;  and  we  were  over-matched  by  the  hon.  gontlemea  op* 
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poaite.    (Loud  cheers.)   There  is  one  more  remark  tlmt  I  have  to  make 
before  I  sit  down.   The  govemmeut  never  gave  Sir  Hugh  AUau  anj  con- 
tnot  that  I  em  awara  ot  (Cheeia.)  We  never  gave  hiia  a&j  eontreci  in 
whidi  he  had  a  contfolUng  ixiflaeoce.   We  had  formed  a  eommittee  of 
thirteen  men,  cfaoem  oarefnlly  and  painfully,  for  the  purpoie  of  control- 
ling Sir  Hugh  Allan  from  having  any  undue  influence.  We  promieed,  we 
provided,  that  not  one  of  the  hoard  should  hold  more  than  one  hundred 
thoutand  dollan  of  the  itock ;  that  not  one  eingle  man  should  have 
any  interest  in  the  oontraet  vhatever,  whlehirare  of  course,  only  tho 
ordinary  provisions  in  a  charter  of  incorporation.  (Cheerio) 

Nov,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  <nie  more  thing  to  say  on  this  point  I  put 
it  to  your  own  minds.  There  were  thirteen  gentlemen — Sir  Hu^h  Allan 
and  otheia—incorporated  by  that  charter.  That  charter — study  it,  take  it 
home  with  you.  Is  there  any  single  power,  privilege  or  advantage  given 
to  Sir  Wwqh.  Allan  with  that  contract  that  has  not  been  given  equally  to 
the  other  twelve  i  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  thw  other 
twelve  paid  money  for  their  positions.  It  is  not  contended  tLat  the  gen- 
tlemen ^'avc  .luythiiig  furtlier  than  tlieir  own  personal  feelings  might  dic- 
tate. (Cheers.)  Y(ju  caiiuot  name  a  man  of  these  thirteen  that  has  p-^t 
iiiy  advantage  over  tlio  other,  except  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  has  h.., 
down  lirst  on  the  paper.  (Checra.)  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment is  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against  them  ?  I  call  upon  any  one 
who  does  to  read  that  charter.  Is  there  anything  in  that  oontraet  ?  If 
there  is  a  word  in  that  cdiarter  whi<^  dnrogates  from  the  rights  of  Canada; 
if  there  is  any  undue  privilege,  or  right,  or  preponderan<»,  given  to  any 
one  of  these  thirteen  directors,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  condemned. 
But,  sir,  I  oommit  myself,  the  govemm^nt  commits  itself,  to  the  hands  of 
this  house;  and  far  beyond  the  house,  it  commits  itself  to  the  oountiy  at 
large.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  have  faithfully  done  our  duty.  We  have 
fought  the  battle  of  confederation.  We>have  fought  the  battle  of  union. 
We  have  had  party  strife  setting  pvovince  against  province;  and  mote  than 
all,  we  have  had  in  the  greatest  province,  the  preponderating  province  o£ 
the  DominioD,  every  prejudice  and  sectional  feeling  thatoould  be  arrayed 
against  us.  I  have  beeu  the  victim  of  that  conduct  to  a  great  extent;  but 
I  have  fought  the  battle  of  confederation,  the  battle  of  union,  the  battle 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canadji.  I  throw  myself  upon  this  house:  I  throw  my- 
self upon  this  country ;  I  throw  myself  upon  j>o8terity:  and  I  believe  that 
I  know,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  failings  in  my  life,  I  sh?ill  have 
the  voire  of  this  covntry,  am)  this  house,  rallying  around  nie.  (Cijeers.) 
And,  sir,  if  i  am  mistaken  m  that,  I  can  conhdeutly  appeal  to  a  higher 
court — to  the  court  of  my  own  conscience,  and  to  the  court  of  posterity. 
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^Cheenk)  I  leave  it  with  thia  house  with  every  confidence.  I  am  equal 
to  either  fortnne.  I  oen  tee  pest  the  decision  of  this  house,  either  for  or 
agiinst  me;  but  whether  it  be  for  or  egalnel  me,  I  know— end  it  is  no  v&in 
boMtfor  me  to  aay  bo,  lor  evenmyenendea  wiU  edmitthatlMnnoboeefeer 
— ^that  there  does  not  eziat  in  Ceiied*  %  nuui  who  hM  given  more  of  hie 
time,  mora  of  his  heart,  more  of  Ma  wealth,  or  more  of  hia  inteUect  end 
power,  aneh  ea  they  may  be,  for  the  good  of  thia  Dominion  of  Oenada. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  reeumed  hia  aeat»  amid  loud  and  long  oontinned 
dieering. 


APPENDIX  I. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LORD  DURHAM'S  REPORT. 

THE  CONDITlOli  uJf  LOWER  CANADA. 

Hia  lordahip  thna  deacribea  the  stale  of  nSftxtn  in  Lower  Oanad*  upon 

liis  arrival  there.  Like  other  British  statcsiiK'n,  till  he  camo  upon  the 
spot  he  was  ignorant  uf  the  "  true  inwardness  "  of  the  strife  in  that  dis- 
tracted colony.    He  says  : — 

"  I  expected  to  find  a  contest  between  a  government  and  a  people  ;  I 
found  two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state.  1  found  a  strug- 
gle not  of  principles,  )>iit  of  races  ;  and  T  perceived  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  any  nni  ^lioratum  of  laws  or  institutions  until  wc  could  first 
succeed  in  t*^  riiii;i  itmg  the  deadly  animosity  tluit  now  separates  the  inhab- 
itauta  of  Lower  Canada  into  the  hostile  divisions  of  French  and  English. 
«  .  .  .  The  national  hostility  has  nut  assumed  its  permanent  intlu- 
ence  until  of  late  years,  nor  has  it  exhibits  itself  everywhere  at  onc<?. 
While  it  displayed  itself  long  ago  in  the  cities  of  tjuebec  and  Montreal, 
wheru  the  leaders  and  masses  of  the  rival  races  most  specially  came  into 
collisiou,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  eastern  townahips,  who  were  removed 
from  ellpefaonal  oontaot  with  the  Frenoh,  and  thoee  of  the  diatrioi  below 
Qaebec,  who  experienced  little  intcfferanoe  from  the  Xnglish,  ooatinned 
4o  ft  Tevy  Iftte  period  to  entertain  oomparfttiTely  friendly  feelinga  towacda 
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ihoie  of  the  opponto  iMea.  But  tlu*  it  a  dkttiiQlion  whidi  htm  anfortn* 
nately,  yaar  ter  jev,  been  exhibiting  itielf  move  ■troogly,  end  i^i^Pnfiirg 
iteelf  moie  widely.  One  by  one  the  enoieiLt  Enffliahleedefe  of  the  miicin* 
biy  have  fallen  off  from  the  mejority,  and  atteehed  theniMives  to  the- 

party  which  supported  the  British  government  ageinet  it.   Bvety  eleetioii> 
from  the  townships  added  to  the  English  minority.    On  the  <^ier  head* 
year  after  year,  in  spite  of  the  various  inflaencea  whieh  a  government  can 
exercise,  and  of  which  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  susceptible  thaa 
the  French  Canadians  ;  in  spite  of  the  additional  motives  of  prudence  and. 
patriotism  which  deter  timid  or  calm  men  from  actincj  with  a  party,  ob- 
vioTiftly  endangering  the  piiMir  tramfnilUty  by  the  violence  of  its  conduct, 
the  number  of  French  Canadiana,  on  whom  the  govemmeitt  c  ul  I  rely, 
has  been  narrowed  by  the  i!!tl)]07ice  of  those  associationa  which  have  drawu. 
theui  into  the  ranks  of  thuir  kmdred. 

"  The  insurrection  of  1837  completed  the  division.    Since  the  resort  to 
arms,  tlie  two  mces  luive  been  distinctly  and  completely  arrayeil  au'iiinat 
each  other.    No  portion  of  the  English  population  was  backward  iu  tak- 
ing anna  in  defenee  of  the  government ;  with  a  single  exception,  no  por- 
tion (tf  the  Canadian  popuhtion  wee  allowed  to  do  lOi  OTea  where  it  wea> 
aaaerted  by  lome  that  their  loyalty  inoUned  them  thereto.  Theexeepera* 
tion  thus  generated  haa  extended  over  the  whole  of  eaeh  raoe.  The  moat 
jaet  and  aenaible  of  the  EngUsh,  thoee  whoee  politics  had  always  been 
most  liberal,  those  who  had  always  advooated  the  most  moderate  pofioy 
in  the  provincial  disputes,  seem  from  tibat  moment  to  ham  taken  their 
part  against  the  French,  ss  resolutely,  if  not  asfifflraely,es  the  rest  of  their 
conntrymen,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  determination  never  again  to  sub- 
mit to  a  French  majority.    A  few  exoeptiona  mark  the  existence,  lather 
than  militate  against  the  truth  of  the  general  mle  of  national  hostility. 
A  few  of  the  French,  distinguished  by  moderate  and  enlarged  Ttews,  still 
eondemn  the  narrow  national  prejudices  and  ruinous  violence  of  their 
conntrymen,  wliilo  they  equally  resist  what  thoy  consider  the  violent  and 
unjust  prettniRions  of  a  minority,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  middle  party 
between  the  two  extremes.    A  large  part  of  tho  Catholic  clergy,  a  few  of 
the  principal  [iruprietora  of  the  seiguorial  families,  and  aon)e  of  those  who 
are  influenced  by  ancient  connections      party,  supp<jrt  the  government 
against  revulutiouaxy  violence.    A  very  few  persona  of  English  origin 
(not  more,  perhaps,  than  fifty  out  of  the  whole  number),  still  continue  to 
act  with  tho  party  whidi  they  originally  espoused.   Thoee  who  affect  to 
form  a  middle  party,  exercise  no  influence  on  the  oontendiug  extremes ; 
and  those  who  side  with  the  nation,  from  whioh  their  birth  distinguishes 
them,  are  regarded  by  their  eoontrymen  with  aggravated  hatred,  as  raoe-^ 
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gidflt  from  ihdr  noe ;  while  they  otytain  Imt  little  of  tlie  reel  affeotioii, 
oonfidenoe,  or  eeteem,  of  thoee  whom,  they  haye  joined.  .  .  . 

»  The  Fienoh  Oena4line  hftve  ettempted  to  ■hmod  their  hostility  to  the 
influence  of  Sngliih  emigntioii,  end  the  introdnotion  ol  Britith  inetitn- 
tioni,  under  the  gniee  off  warfare  egetnat  the  goveniinent  end  its  support- 
ers, whom  they  lepiesented  to  be  a  small  knot  of  corrupt  and  insolent  de- 
pendents ;  being  e  mejoiity,  they  have  invoked  the  principles  of  popular 
control  and  democracy,  and  appealed  vdih.  no  little  effect  to  the  sympathy 
of  liberal  politicians  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  English,  findint; 
their  opponents  in  collision  with  the  j^overrmicnt,  have  raised  the  cry  of 
loyalty  and  attachmout  to  British  connection,  and  denounced  the  repub- 
lican desii^Tis  lii"  ihe  i*'rench,  whom  they  designate,  or  ratliur  used  to  de- 
Bi'jfnato,  by  the  appellation  of  radicals.  Thus  the  French  have  been  view- 
ed iks  :i  (i(  mocratic  party,  contending  for  ri  tVinu  ;  and  ihu  En^jfliah  as  a 
conscrvuiive  minority,  protecting  the  menaced  connection  with  tixe  iiritisU 
crown,  and  the  enpreme  authority  of  the  empire.    .    .  . 

"  Nor  did  I  find  the  epiiit  which  enimeted  each  party  at  all  moce  ooiu' 
ddent  with  the  repteaentations  cnizent  in  thia  oonntiy,  than  their  objeeta 
appeared,  when  tried  by  English,  or  rather  European  ideaa  of  reforming 
lagialation.  An  utterly  uneducated  and  singularly  inert  population,  im- 
plicitly obeying  kedera  who  ruled  them  by  the  influence  of  a  blind  confix 
dcnce  and  naixow  national  prejudioaa,  aooocded  vexy  little  with  the  raBem- 
blance  which  had  been  discoTered  to  that  high-apiiited  democrat^  which 
efTeoted  the  American  rOTolutiou.  Still  lose  could  I  disooTcr  in  the  Eng- 
liah  population  those  slavish  tools  of  a  narrow  official  clique  ; ,  or  a  few 
purse-proud  merchants,  which  their  opponents  had  described  them  as  be- 
in;;.  I  have  found  the  main  body  of  the  Englieh  population,  consisting 
of  hardy  fanners  and  humble  mechanics,  composing  a  very  independent^ 
not  very  manageable,  and,  sonietimea  a  rather  turbulent,  democracy. 
Thouyh  constantly  professing  a  somewhat  cxtrttvajafant  loyalty  and  highly 
prerogative  doctrines  ;  1  found  them  very  determined  on  mauitaining  in 
their  own  persons  a  great  respc^it  for  j>opnlar  rights,  and  singularly  ready 
to  enforce  their  wishes  by  the  strongest  means  of  constitutional  pressurt^ 
on  the  government.  Between  them  and  the  Canadians  I  found  the  strongs 
eat  hostility  \  and  that  hostility  was,  as  might  be  expected,  most  strongly 
developed  among  the  humblest  and  rudest  of  the  body.  Between  them 
and  the  amaU  knot  of  olBciala,  whose  influence  haa  bean  represented  as  so 
formidable,  I  found  no  sympathy  whatever :  anditmnatbeaaidj  in  justice 
to  thia  body  of  offioiala,  who  have  been  ao  mudi  aaaaaled  aa  theenemieaof 
the  Canadian  people,  that  however  little  I  can  excnae  the  iiguriona  influ- 
•noe  of  that  ayatem  ol  admiaiatratioD,  which  th^  were  called  upon  to* 
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cany  into  exeontioii,  the  mMnbvni  of  the  oldett  and  mott  powerful  offtoUl 
familiet  w«to,  of  all  the  EngUah  in  the  countiy,  thoaain  whom  I  geneiall^ 

found  most  sympathy  with,  and  kindly  feeling  towards,  the  Frenoh  popu- 
lation. I  could  not  therefore  believe  that  this  animosity  waa  only  that 
.subsisting  between  an  official  oligarchy  and  a  people  ;  and  again,  I  waa 
brought  to  a  conviction  that  the  oont^st,  which  had  been  repreaented  aa* 
contest  of  classes,  waa,  in  fact,  a  contest  of  races.    .    .  . 

The  two  races  thus  distinct  have  been  brought  into  the  same  commn- 
nity,  under  circumstaucea  which  rendered  their  contact  inevit;ibly  produc- 
tive of  coUiaiun.  The  difference  of  language  from  the  tirat  k^pt  them 
asunder.  It  is  not  any  where  a  virtue  of  tho  l  lnglish  race  to  look  with 
complacency  on  any  manners,  customs  or  laws,  which  ajipear  strani,'e  to 
them  ;  accustomed  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  own  superiority,  they 
take  no  pains  to  conceal  from  others  their  contempt  aiid  intolerjince  uf 
their  usages.  They  found  the  French  Canadians  filled  with  an  cHjual 
amount  of  national  pride  ;  a  aenaitive,  but  imetive  pride,  which  disposee 
that  people  not  to  rsaent  insult^  bat  rather  to  keep  aloof  from  those  who 
would  keep  them  under.  The  French  could  not  but  fed  the  auperiori^ 
of  English  enterprise ;  they  eould  not  abut  their  eyea  to  their  aneoeas  in 
every  undertaking  m  which  they  came  into  contact,  and  to  the  conatani 
superiority  which  tbsy  were  acquiring;  They  looked  upon  their  rivala 
with  alann,  with  jealousy,  and  finally  with  hatred.  The  English  repaid 
them  with  a  aoom,  which  soon  also  assumed  the  same  form  of  hatred.  The 
French  complained  of  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  the  English ;  the 
EngUshaocused  the  French  of  the  vices  of  a  weak  and  con<piered  people  ; 
and  charged  them  with  meanness  mid  perfidy.  The  entire  mistrust  which 
the  two  races  have  thu<i  learned  to  conceive  of  each  other's  intentions,  io- 
duces  them  to  put  tho  worst  construction  on  the  most  innocent  conduct  ; 
to  judge  every  word,  every  act,  and  every  intention  unfairly  ;  to.ittriHute 
the  must  odious  designs,  and  reioct  every  overture  of  kinduesaor  fairnwM, 
as  covering  secret  designs  of  treaclu  ry  and  malignity.    .  . 

'*  No  common  education  has  served  to  remove  and  soften  the  ilifTerences 
of  oris^in  and  language.  Tho  aBsociationa  of  youth,  the  sporta  of  chdd- 
howd,  and  the  studies  by  which  the  character  of  manhood  is  modified,  are 
dibtiuct  and  totally  different.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  there  are  English 
schools  and  French  schools ;  the  children  in  these  am  aooustomed  to  fight 
nation  against  nation,  and  the  quamls  that  arise  among  buy  4  in  the  streela 
uanally  exhibit  a  division  into  EngMsh  on  one  aide,  and  Ffeook  on  the 
other.   .  •  . 

*'  As  they  an  taught  apart,  ao  ave  their  studica  diflerent  The  litssatm* 
with  which  each  ia  moat  oonvenant,  ia  that  of  the  peooliar  langaage  cC 
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cacli ;  unci  all  the  ideas  which  men  derive  from  b  *  k  ^  comotoeach  <  f  them 
fr(»m  perfectly  iliiiereiii  sources.  The  difference  <it  language,  in  Uiis  res- 
pect, produoes  effects  quite  apart  from  those  which  it  has  on  the  mere  in- 
torooune  of  the  two  noes.  ThoM  who  have  reflected  on  the  powerful  in- 
flnenee  of  language  on  thoaght,  will  pevoeWe  in  how  diflerent  a  mtxame 
people  who  speak  in  diHarant  languages  are  apt  to  think ;  and  thoee  who 
are  famiUar  with  the  litentnre  of  France  know  that  the  aame  opinion  will 
be  espceaeed  hj  an  Bnglishand  Fbenoh  writer  of  the  present  day,  not 
mefelj  in  different  worda,  bat  in  a  ityle  to  different  aa  to  nark  utterly 
diffiurent  habita  of  thought   .   .  . 

**  One  of  the  greateat  of  ail  the  enli  arinng  from  thie  syetem  of  irre- 
aponaible  government^  waa  the  myiteiy  in  whidi  tiie  motivee  and  aotual 
parpoaee  of  th^r  mien  were  hid  from  the  coloniile  tbenueWee.  The  moit 
important  business  of  goTernment  was  carried  on,  not  in  open  dieeoenone 
or  public  aete,  bat  in  a  lecret  coneapondeace  between  the  governor  and 
the  seoretaiy  of  state.  Whenever  this  mystery  was  dispelled,  it  was  long 
after  the  worst  effects  ha*l  been  produced  by  doubt  and  misapprehension  ; 
and  the  colonies  have  been  fre(iuently  the  last  to  learn  the  things  that 
most  concerned  them,  by  the  publication  of  papers  on  the  order  of  the 
liritish  hftuses  of  parliament.    .  . 

*'  The  French  Canadians  are  exclusively  catholics,  and  their  church  has 
been  left  in  possession  of  the  eiHlowmeMts  which  it  liad  at  tlio  conquest. 
The  right  to  tithe  is  enjoyed  by  tlieir  prieats  ;  but  as  it  i»  Hmited  by  law 
to  lauds  ut  which  tho  proprietor  is  a  catholic,  the  priest  loses  hia  tithe  the 
moment  that  en  estate  paaees.  by  nle  or  otherwise,  into  the  bauds  of  a 
protestank  This  enactment  which  ia  at  ▼ariance  with  the  tme  spirit  of 
national  endowments  for  religioas  purpoaea,  haa  a  natnral  tendency  to  ten 
der  the  deigy  averie  to  the  settlement  of  proteslants  in  tlie  seigniories. 
Bat  the  catholic  priesthood  of  tlus  province  have,  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  conciliated  the  good*  will  of  persons  of  all  creeda ;  and  I  know  of 
no  parocshial  clergy  in  the  world  whose  practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtaea 
and  sealotts  disdtaige  of  their  dkwical  dnties,  is  more  univerrndfy  admitted, 
and  haa  been  productive  of  more  beneficial  consequences.  Possessed  of 
incomes  sufficient,  and  even  large,  according  to  the  notions  entertained  in 
the  country,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  education,  they  have  lived 
on  terms  of  equality  and  kindness  with  the  humblest  and  least  instructed 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  characters  of  their  neighbours,  they  have  been  the  promoters  and  dis* 
ponsers  of  charity,  aud  the  elFectual  guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  people; 
and  in  the  general  abnence  "f  any  permanent  institutions  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  catholic  church  has  presented  almost  the  only  semblance  of 
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ttobllitj  and  oxgMiisalion,  aad  fumuhed  the  only  eflTeetnal  mpport  for 
mTilisation  and  order.  The  catholio  dmgy  of  Loww  Canada  are  entitled 
to  thia  expression  of  nj  eateein,  not  only  became  it  is  founded  on  truth, 
but  becanse  a  grateful  reoognition  of  tbeir  eminent  services  in  rsdating 
tbe  arte  of  tbe  disaffected,  is  espsdallj  due  to  then  from  one  w1m>  haa 
adminiatered  the  government  of  the  province  in  these  troubled  times." .  . 

His  lordship  with  his  usual  insight,  accuracy  And  precision  tiius  describea 
the  "  Family  Compact." 

"In  the  preceding  account  of  the  working  of  the  constitutional  B^'stem 
in  Lower  Canada,  I  have  described  the  efTect  which  tbe  irresponsibility  of 
the  real  advisers  of  the  govemer  had  in  lodging  permanent  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  party,  linked  tot^ether  n')t  only  by  common  party 
interests,  Init  l>y  perBonal  ties.  But  in  none  of  the  North  .Anieriam  pr».>- 
vinces  has  thia  exhibited  itself  for  so  lon<,'  a  period  or  to  such  an  extent, 
as  in  I'jiper  Canada,  which  has  i^ng  bt-en  entirely  governed  bj-  a  j>arty 
connnonly  designated  throughout  the  i>rovince  as  the  *  Fajuily  Compact,* 
a  name  not  much  more  appropriate  than  party  designations  usually  are, 
inasmuch  as  there  is,  in  truth,  very  little  of  family  connection  among  the 
persons  thus  united.  For  a  long  time  this  body  of  men,  rseeiving  at 
times  aocessitms  to  its  numbers,  possessed  almost  aU  the  highest  pnblie 
offices,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  its  influence  in  the  executive  council,  it 
wielded  all  the.  powers  of  government ;  it  maintained  inflnmice  in  the 
legislature  by  means  of  its  predominance  in  the  legislative  council ;  and  it 
diqKMsd  of  the  large  number  of  petty  posts  which  are  in  tiie  patronage  of 
the  government  all  over  the  provinoei  Successive  govemots,  as  they  came 
in  their  turn,  are  said  to  have  either  submitted  quietly  to  its  inlluenoe,  or, 
after  a  short  and  nnavaiUng  straggle,  to  have  yielded  to  this  well-ctgamzed 
party  the  real  conduct  of  atfairs.  The  bench,  the  magistracy,  the  hi^ 
offices  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  a  great  part  of  the  legal  profession,  ars 
filled  by  tbe  adherents  of  this  party  :  by  grant  or  pordiSBe,  they  have  ao> 
quired  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  province  ;  they  are  all- 
powerful  in  the  chartered  banks,  and,  till  lately,  ahared among themsel res 
almost  pxi  lnsively,  all  ortices  of  trnst  aisd  protit.  The  bulk  of  this  party 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  native-born  inhabitant ^  ■  f  the  colony-,  or  of 
emigrants  v.]\>>  settled  in  it  before  tlie  last  war  tlie  I'nited  State?; 
the  principal  members  "f  it  belong  to  tlie  church  uf  Kiigland,  auU  ihe 
maintenance  of  the  claims  uf  that  cluirch  has  always  been  one  uf  its  dia* 
tiuguishing  characteristics."    .    .  . 
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SUPBEMACY  OF  TUE  LEUliJl.ATUBE. 

Wh«ii  Locd  Durhm  came  to  Canada,  the  Imperial  mind  ivas  not  olear 
aa  to  how  much  freedom  ahonld  he  extended  to  colonial  peiliaments ;  and 

a  majority  of  British  stateamen  regarded  arbitrary  authority  ia  the  haada 
of  the  governor  iis  ilio  only  efticient  and  a^fu  iiii«thod  of  government.  Bnt 
Lord  Durham  had  not  the  film  of  age  and  custom  upon  his  eyes,  but  at 
on<»  law  what  was  due  to  the  ooloniea.  He^vM  hit  opinion  with  no  un- 
certain cound : 

"  We  are  not  now  to  considOT  the  poliqr  of  eatahliahing  repreaentatlTe 
government  in  the  North  American  coloniea.  That  has  been  incevocaUj 
done ;  and  the  experiment  of  depriving  the  people  of  their  preaent  oonati- 
tutional  power,  ia  not  to  he  thought  of.  To  condact  their  government 
hamumiouaty,  in  accocdanoa  with  ita  establiahed  principlm,  ui  now  the 
bniineM  of  its  mlera ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  ia  poaeible  to  ceoare  that 
harmony  in  any  other  way,  than  by  administering  the  government  on 
those  principles  which  have  been  found  perfectly  effioaciooa  in  Great  Brt- 
tain.  1  would  not  impair  a  flinc:le  preroi»fitive  of  the  crown;  on  the  Con> 
trary,  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  tho  people  of  tliose  colonies  require 
the  protection  of  prerogatives,  which  have  not  hithertr*  beon  exercised. 
But  the  crown  must,  on  the  other  hand,  submit  to  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  rppresentative  institutions  ;  ;ind  if  it  lias  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment in  unison  with  a  rei>resentativB  body,  it  must  consent  to  carry 
it  on  by  means  of  those  in  whoui  that  representative  body  has  confidence. 
In  England,  this  [trinciple  lias  been  so  lonj;  considered  an  indisputable  and 
essential  pari  uf  our  uoniiiitution,  that  it  lias  really  hardly  ever  been  found 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  its  obserranoe  is  enforced. 

When  a  ministry  ceaaea  to  command  a  majcjnty  iu  parliament  on  great 
qaeationaof  policy,  its  doom  ia  immediately  sealed ;  and  it  woold  appear 
to  na  aastrani^  to  attempt,  for  any  time,  to  carry  on  a  government  by 
means  of  ministers  perpetaally  in  a  minority,  aa  it  would  be  to  paas  laws 
with  a  majority  of  votes  againat  th«m.  The  ancient  conatitational  xemc' 
dies,  by  impetdiment  and  a  stoppage  of  the  anpplies,  haveneve^,  shaoe  the 
reign  of  William  111.,  been  bronght  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  re> 
moving  a  ministiy. '  They  have  never  been  calkd  for,  becanae  in  fact,  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  ministera  rather  to  antioipato  the  oooarrence  of  an 
abaolntdy  hostile  vote  and  to  retire,  when  BU])ported  only  by  a  hare  and 
uncertain  majority.  If  colonial  lei^islaturcs  have  frequently  stopped  the 
aupplies,  if  they  have  harassed  public  servants  by  unjust  or  harsh  impeach 
ments,  it  was  beeauae  the  removal  of  an  anpcpular  administration  could 
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not  be  i^eeted  in  Uie  ookmieB  by  thoie  miider  indiofttionft  of  a  wtat  of 
tsonfidenoe,  which  hftve  alvaya  luffiiced  to  attain  the  end  in  tho  mother 

countxy  

**  The  eoloniite  may  noi  always  know  what  laws  are  bwt  for  them,  or 
whidi  of  their  oonntvymen  are  the  fittest  for  condnoting  their  affsirs ;  but, 
at  least,  they  have  a  greater  interest  in  coming  to  a  tight  judgment  on  these 
points,  and  wOl  take  greater  pains  to  do  so  than  tiioee  whose  wel&re  is 
vety  remotely  and  slightly  affected  by  the  good  or  bad  legislation  of  these 
portions  of  the  empire. 

If  tlie  colonista  make  bad  lawa,  and  select  improper  persons  to  conduct 
their  atfairs,  they  will  generally  be  the  only,  always  the  greatc<^t .  .  u[T<  l  ers; 
and,  Uke  the  people  of  other  countries,  they  must  bear  the  ilk  w  hich  they 
bring  on  themselves,  tintil  they  chooao  to  apply  the  remedy.  Bat  it  surely 
cnniiot  be  the  duty  or  the  interest  of  Groat  Britain  td  keep  a  most  expen- 
sive military  possession  of  these  colonies,  in  order  that  a  governor  or 
secretarv  of  state  may  he  able  to  confer  colonial  appriintmenta  on  one  ra- 
ther than  another  set  of  pt^rsons  in  the  culouius.  t  or  this  is  really  the 
oidy  (juestion  at  issue.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  these  colouiea 
proves  the  fallacy  (»f  the  cuunuuu  notion,  ih.»i  any  considerable  amount  of 
patronage  in  them  is  distributed  among  strangers  from  the  mother  coun- 
tzy.  Whatever  inconvenience  a  constant  frequency  of  changes  among  the 
holdem  of  office  may  produce,  is  a  necessary  dkndvantage  of  &ee  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  amply  compensated  by  tiie  perpetual  harmony  which 
the  system  mnst  produce  between  the  people  and  its  mires.  Nor  do  I 
fesr  that  the  chatacter  of  the  public  servsnts.wiU,  in  any  respect,  snJIer 
from  a  more  popular  tenure  of  office."   .   .  . 

M17NI0U*AL  QOVBRlTNBirT. 

One  of  tlie  cures  proposed  by  his  lordship  was  municipal  government, 
which  Lord  Bulierin  has  since  described  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  en- 
tire governmental  fabric  stands.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  recent  years,  at< 
tempted  to  introdnce  Home  Rule  **  in  agitated  Ireland,  by  a^jingthe 
mumcipal  system,  and  the  Blarqnis  of  Ripon  has  made  a  similsr  effort  in 
India.  ^I'u  man,  however  superior,  can  entirely  escape  bisti  irom  the  un- 
enlightened influences  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives ;  as  will  be  seen  from 
this,  that  even  the  great>minded  I^rd  Durham  saw  as  the  chief  merit  ot 
mumcipal  government,  that  it  distributed  the  politicsl  power  broadcast, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  preponderate  in  dangerous  unity.  Hnuicipai 
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govemmeAt,  no  one  now  oonaid«n  »  matter  of  power,  bat  of  popular  ex- 

pedienojr.   Saye  hie  lordship : 

The  establiehment  of  a  good  system  of  munidpel  inttitatione  through* 
out  these  proTineea,  is  a  matter  of  vital  iniportanee.  A  general  legislature, 
which  manages  the  priTate  LuaineM  of  every  parish,  in  addition  to  the 
common  Vuaineis  of  the  country,  wields  a  power  which  no  single  body, 
however  popular  in  its  constitution,  ought  to  have ;  a  power  which  must 
be  deatructive  of  any  oonatitutional  balance.  The  true  principle  of  limit- 
ing popular  power  is  that  apportionment  of  it  in  many  different  depoaito* 
riee  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  most  free  and  stable  states  of  the 
union.  Inatead  cf  confiding  the  whole  collection  and  distribntion  of  all 
the  revenues  raised  in  any  coiintiy  for  all  general  and  local  purposes  t'^  a 
single  representative  body,  the  power  of  local  assessment,  and  the  appli> 
cation  of  the  funds  arising  from  it,  sliould  be  entrusted  to  local  manage- 
iDcnt.  It  is  in  vjiin  tf»  expect  that  this  sacrifice  of  power  will  be  volun- 
«  tanly  iiiade  by'any  representative  body.  The  estuUlishtnent  of  municipal 
institutions  for  the  whole  countrj'  should  be  rnridL'  <i  part  of  every  colonial 
institution  ;  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  sliuuld  be  constantly  inter- 
posed to  check  any  encroachment  on  the  finu  tions  of  the  local  Viudics,  un- 
til the  })eople  should  become  alive,  us  must  assuredly  they  alin|>8t  imme- 
diately would  be,  to  the  uectsaity  of  protecting  their  local  privileges.  '  .  . 

xxTurotrtsHino  Tun  fbbnch  KAnoKAi^tiT. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  one  of  Lord  Durlum's  dearest  schemes 
in  hia  report  was  the  un-racement,  if  we  may  make  that  expresMon,  of  the 
Frendi  Canadian  people ;  and  in  view  of  the  utterances  of  sime  of  the 

leading  Kni^dish-Canadian  press  of  late,  on  the  indnstrial  and  social  infe> 

riority  of  the  French  Canadian,  and  ths  expediency  of  Quebec  coming 

out  of  the  shell  of  her  foreign  exdusiveneaa,  the  views  of  the  high  oom- 

missioner  may  be  interesting. 

"  I  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  national  character  which  must  be 
givm  to  Lower  Canada ;  it  must  be  that  of  the  ^taah  empire ;  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  British  America ;  that  of  the  great  race 
whi<^  must,  in  the  lapee  of  no  long  period  of  time,  be  predominant  over 
the  whole  North  American  continent.  Without  effecting  the  change  so 
rapidly  or  so  roughly  as  to  shock  the  feelings  and  trample  on  the  welfare 
of  the  existing  generation,  it  must  henceforth  be  the  first  and  steady  pur- 
poie  of  the  British  g.wemment  to  establish  an  English  population,  with 
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English  laws  and  languatro,  in  this  province,  and  to  trust  it«  j^overnment 
to  none  but  a  decidedly  English  legislature.  .  .  .  The  Frojich  Cana- 
dians are  Init  the  rfmains  of  an  ancient  colonization,  and  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  UHolated  in  the  midst  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  world.  Whatevtr  may 
happen,  whatever  government  should  be  establisihed  over  them,  Britisher 
Ammcan,  they  can  see  no  ho])e  for  tlieir  iiiiiiuuality.  Tliey  can  only 
sever  themselves  from  the  British  empire  by  waiting  till  isome  general 
cause  of  disaatiafaction  alienates  them,  together  with  the  surrounding 
ooloniea,  aod  leayes  them  part  of  an  English  confederacy ;  or,  if  they  are 
able,  by  efiTocting  a  separation  eimply,  and  to  either mezging  in  the  Ameri* 
can  union,  or  keeping  up  for  a  few  years  a  wretched  sembUnce  of  feeble 
independence,  which  woul4  expoae  them  more  than  ever  to  the  intmaion 
of  the  sufiounding  population.  I  am  far  from  wiahing  to  encourage  india* 
crimatdy  these  pretenaiona  to  auperiority  on  the  part  of  any  particular 
race  j  but  while  the  greater  part  of  every  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ia  atill  uncleared  and  unoccupied,  and  while  the  Bngliah  exhibit  such 
constant  and  marked  activity  in  colonization,  so  long  will  it  be  idle  to 
imagine  that  there  ia  any  portion  of  that  continent  into  which  that  race 
will  not  penetrate,  or  in  which,  when  it  has  penetrated,  it  will  not  predo* 
minate.  It  is  but  a  question  of  time  and  mode  ;  it  is  but  to  determine 
whether  the  small  number  of  French  who  now  inhabit  Lower  Caiiada  shall 
be  made  English,  under  !i  ^'overnment  which  can  protect  them,  or  whether 
the  process  shall  be  delayed  until  a  much  larger  number  shall  have  to  un- 
dergo, at  the  rude  hands  of  its  uncontrolled  rivah,  the  extinction  of  a 
natiuuality  sstrengtheucd  ami  eniluttered  by  contauianco. 

"  And  is  this  French  Canadian  nationality  one  which,  for  the  good 
merely  of  that  people,  we  ought  to  atrivo  to  perpetuate,  even  if  it  were 
poaaiblel  I  know  of  no  national  diatinctiona  marking  and  c<mtinuing  a 
more  hopeleia  inferiority.  The  language,  the  laws,  the  character  of  the 
Korth  American  continent  are  Engliah ;  and  eveiy  race  but  the  Bngliah 
(I  apply  this  to  all  who  apeak  the  Engliah  language),  nppear*  there  in  a 
ccmdition  of  infeiiotity.  It  ia  to  elevate  them  from  that  inferiority  thai 
I  deaire  to  give  to  the  Canadtana  our  Bngliah  diaraeter.  I  deaire  it  for 
the  aake  of  the  educated  claaaea,  whom  the  diatinction  of  language  and 
manners  keeps  apart  from  the  great  empire  to  which  they  belong. 

"  At  the  best,  the  fate  of  the  educated  and  aspiring  coloniat  ia,  at  pre- 
sent, one  of  little  hojte,  and  little  activity;  but  the  French  Canadian  ia 
cast  still  further  into  th«  shade,  by  a  language  and  habit  foreign  to  thoae 
of  the  imperial  government.  A  spirit  of  exclusion  has  closed  the  higher 
professions  on  the  educated  clai«sc3  of  the  French  Canadians,  more,  per- 
haps, than  was  absolutely  necessary  \  but  it  ia  impossible  for  the  utmost 
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liberality— on  the  {Mrt  of  the  British  goTenuneni— to  give  an  e<iual  poai« 
tioa  in  the  general  oompetion  of  ita  vaat  population  to  thoee  who  epeak  a 
foreign  language.  I  deiire  the  amalgamation  atiU  more  for  the  aake  of 
the  humbler  otawoii  Hmr  preient  atate  of  rude  and  equal  plenty  ia  fait 
deteriorating  under  the  preMure  of  population  in  the  narrow  limitt  to 
whioh  they,  are  oonfined.  If  thej  attempt  to  better  their  condition,  by 
extending  themaelves  over  the  neiKhbouring  country,  they  will  neoemzily 
get  more  and  more  mingled  with  an  English  population  ;  if  they  i^refcr 
remaining  stationary,  the  greater  part  of  them  mult  be  labourers  in  the 
employ  of  English  capitalists.  In  either  case  it  would  appear*  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  Canadians  are  doomed,  in  some  measure,  to  oc< 
cupy  an  inferior  position,  and  to  be  dependent  on  the  English  for  employ- 
ment. The  evils  of  poverty  and  ilependencM  would  merely  bo  aj^gravatftd 
in  a  ten-fdld  de<^ee,  hy  n  spirit  of  jealuus  and  resentful  natif^nality,  which 
should  separate  tlie  working  class  of  the  community  from  the  posseasori 
of  wealth  and  employers  of  labotir. 

There  c.4u  liardly  be  conceived  a  nationality  more  destitute  of  all  that 
can  invigorate  and  elevate  a  people,  thau  that  which  ia  exhibited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  French  of  Lower  Canada,  owing.to  their  retaining  their 
peeaUar  language  and  mannenk  They  are  a  people  with  no  hiitoiy,  and 
no  literature.  The  literature  of  England  ii  written  in  a  language  whioh 
ia  not  theiia;  and  the  only  literature  which  their  language  rendere  familiar 
to  them,  ia  that  of  anationfrom  which  they  ha?e  been  separated  by  eighty 
yean  of  a  foreign  rule,  and  atill  more  by  thoee  changes  whioh  the  Revolu- 
tion and  its  coDsequenoes  have  wrought  in  the  whole  political,  moral  and 
social  state  of  France.  Tet  it  is  on  a  people  whom  recent  history,  man- 
nera  and  mode  ot  thought,  eo  entirely  separate  from  them,  that  the  Frmoh  ^ 
Canadians  are  wholly  dependent  for  almoet  all  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment derived  from  books;  it  is  on  this  essentially  foreign  literature,  which 
is  conversant  about  events,  opinions  and  habits  of  life,  perfectly  strange 
and  unintelligible  to  them,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  dependent. 
Their  newspapers  are  mostly  written  by  natives  of  France,  who  have  either 
come  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  ijrovincn,  ..r  been  broncjht  into  it  by  the 
party  leaders  in  order  to  supply  the  dearth  uf  literary  talent  available  f<.)r 
the  political  press.  In  the  sama  way,  their  nationality  operates  to  deprive 
them  of  the  enjoyments  and  civilizing  inthience  of  tho  arts.  Tliongh  de- 
scended from  the  people  in  the  world  that  most  j^enerally  love,  and  have 
most  successfully  cultivated  tlie  drama — though  living  uu  a  contiueut,  in 
which  almost  every  town,  great  or  small,  has  an  English  theatre,  the 
}^nch  population  of  Lower  Canada,  cut  off  from  every  people  people  that 
apeak  ita  own  language,  can  support  no  national  stage. 
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APFENDIS. 


TRB  VWION  SOHSlfK. 

The  following  are  the  suggestiona  which  gave  impulse  to  the  movement 
which  finally  resulted  in  amfedeniioni  though  the  earlier  raenlt  wee  ih» 
tmion  qI  Upper  and  Lower  Oaaiada,  an  nnwiae  and  ahort-iighted  piece  of 

legislation: — 

"Two  kinds  of  union  have  been  j)ri)pi>8L'd — federal  and  legislative.  B7 
the  first,  the  a(!|iarato  lotjislature  of  each  province  would  be  pn-servtid  in 
its  prestiiit  lurui,  umi  ictiuu  almost  all  its  present  attributes  of  inUirual 
legislation;  the  federal  legislature  exeroiBing  uo  power,  save  in  those  mat- 
ten  of  g»nenl  ooneeni,  which  may  have  been  expreaaly  ceded  to  it  by  tiie 
constituent  provinces.  A  legislative  union  would  imply  a  complete  incor- 
poration of  the  provinces  included  in  it  under  one  legisUtuie,  ezerdaing 
nnivMsal  and  sole  legislative  authority  over  all  of  them,  in  exactly  the- 
same  manner  as  the  parliament  legislates  alone  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
Idea.  On  my  first  arrival  in  Canada^  I  was  strongly  indined  to  the  pro- 
ject of  a  federal  anion,  and  it  was  with  such  a  plan  in  view,  that  I  die- 
cnsaed  *  general  measure  for  the  government  of  the  colonies,  with  tha 
deputation  from  the  lower  provinces,  and  with  various  leading  individnale 
and  public  bodies  in  both  the  Canadas.  I  was  fully  aware  that  it  might 
be  objected  that  a  federal  union  would,  in  many  cases,  produce  a  weak 
and  rather  cumbrous  government;  that  a  colonial  federatioo  must  have, 
in  fact,  little  legitimate  authority  or  business,  the  greater  part  of  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  a  federation  falling  within  the  scope  nf  the  imperial 
legislature  and  executive  ;  and  that  the  main  inducement  to  federation, 
which  is  the  necessity  of  conciliHtiiit,'  the  the  pretensions  of  independent 
states  to  the  maintenance  of  tlu-ir  own  Hoverei^'uty,  could  not  exist  m  the 
case  of  colonial  dependencien,  liable  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  tlie  sujirenie  authority  at  home.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion* 
whicli  I  ha\  e  mentioned,  I  became  aware  also  of  great  practical  difficultiea 
in  any  plan  uf  federal  government,  particularly  those  that  must  arise  in 
the  management  uf  the  general  revenues,  which  would  in  such  a  plan  have 
to  be  agaiu  distributed  among  the  provincsa. 

Bnt  1  had  atiU  more  strongly  impressed  on  me  the  great  advantagei  of  aft 
united  government ;  and  I  was  gratified  by  finding  the  leading  miada  of 
the  varioua  ooloniee  strongly  and  generally  inclined  toa  sdieme  that  would 
elevate  their  countries  into  something  like  a  national  existence.  I  thought 
it  would  be  the  tendency  of  a  federation  sanctioned  and  consolidated  by  % 
monarchial  government,  gradually  to  become  a  complete  legislative  union; 
and  that  thus,  while  condliating  the  Frendi  of  Lower  Canada,  by  leaving 
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them  the  govornrncTit  of  thoir  own  province  and  their  own  internal  legis- 
tion,  I  niiglit  provide  for  tlie  protection  of  Briti'^li  intcrostH  by  the  j^eneral 
governinent,  5\nd  for  the  gradual  transition  of  the  pruviuoea  into  an  united 
and  homogeneous  community. 

If  the  population  of  I'pper  Canada  is  rightly  estimated  at  400, 0(K),  tho 
English  inhaLitaiits  of  Lower  Canada  at  150,000,  and  the  French  uL  -ioO,- 
000,  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  wuuld  not  only  give  a  clear  English 
majority,  but  one  which  would  be  increased  every  year  by  the  infloenoe 
of  Bnglkh  emigration;  «nd  I  hft^e  little  doubt  tluifc  the  Frwicb,  when  onoe 
placed,  by  the  legitimate  coarse  of  events  end  the  working  of  natanl 
eaueee,  in  a  minority,  would  abandon  their  vain  hopes  of  nationality.  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  would  immediately  give  up  their  preeent  animoai* 
tiee,  or  inatantly  renounoe  the  hope  of  attaining  their  end  by  violent 
means.  But  the  experience  of  the  two  unions  in  the  British  Isles  may 
teach  us  how  effeoiaally  the  strong  arm  of  a  popular  legislature  would 
compel  the  obedience  of  the  refractory  population;  and  the  hopelessness 
of  success  would  gradually  subdue  the  exirtingauiraoaities,  and  incline  the 
French  Canadian  population  to  acquiesce  in  their  new  state  of  political 
existence.    .    .  . 

"  But  while  I  convince  myself  that  such  desirable  endu  would  h?  secured 
by  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  provinces,  I  am  inclined  to  go  further, 
and  inquire  whether  all  these  objects  would  not  more  nurely  be  attained 
by  extending  this  legislative  union  over  all  the  British  pntvincos  in  North 
America;  and  whether  the  advantaj^es  tvliich  I  anticipated  for  two  of  them 
might  nut,  and  should  not  in  jnstice  be  extended  to  Such  a  union 

would  at  once  decisively  settle  the  ijucBtion  ut  races;  it  would  enable  all 
the  provinces  to  c>-opfiate  f(ir  all  common  purposes;  and,  nbove  all,  it 
wuuld  form  a  great  and  powerful  ptsuplo,  possessing  the  ineana  of  securing 
good  and  resyonsible  government  for  itaelf,  and  which,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Empire,  might  in  some  measure  counterbalance  the 
preponderant  and  increasing  influence  <^  the  United  States  on  the  Anuns 
ican  continent.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  colonial  legislature  thus  strong 
and  thus  self-governing,  would  desire  to  abandon  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  On  the  oontrary,  I  believe  that  the  practical  relief  from 
undue  interferences  which  wonld  be  the  result  of  such  a  change,  would 
strengthen  the  present  bond  of  feelings  and  interests ;  and  that  the  con- 
nection would  only  become  more  durable  and  advantageous  by  having 
more  of  equality,  of  freedom,  and  of  local  independence." 
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IMDSPKNOEMCE  OF  TUB  COLOMES. 

Here,  howvver,  is  •tetetnwuhip  grand  enough  to  be  aUe  not  alone  to 
stand  anawed  before  that  horrible  poflsibility  seen  lowering  behind  the 
-curtain  of  the  future,  indepeudeuce,  but  to  say  if  auch  a  destiny  in  writ 
for  the  colonies,  then  to  let  it  be ;  we  cannot  stay  its  falfilment ;  it  is 
•right:— 

"  But  at  any  rate,  onr  first  duty  is  to  seouxe  the  weU-being  of  oar  oolo> 
nial  conntrymen;  and  if,  in  the  hidden  decrees  of  that  wisdom  by  whidi 
thb  world  is  ruled,  it  is  written  tlist  these  countries  are  not  forever  to  re- 
«aain  portions  of  the  empire,  we  owe  it  to  our  honour  to  take  good  oaee 
that,  when  they  sepsrate  from  it^  they  should  not  be  the  only  countries 
on  the  American  continent  in  which  the  AngjlO'Sanm  raoe  shall  be  found 
•unfit  to  gorern  itself." 

THE  SMALLER  GOLOKlEtt. 

Of  the  idsnds  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward,  Lord  Durham 

said: — 

•'With  reapect  to  tlie  two  smaller  colonies  of  Prmco  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  not  r^nly  would  most  of  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  given  for  an  union  of  the  others,  apply  to  them,  but 
that  their  BUiallneas  makua  it  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  (jnly  means  of 
securing  any  proper  attention  to  local  interests,  and  investing  ihein  with 
that  consideration,  the  deticiency  of  which  they  have  au  muck  reason  to 
lament  iu  all  the  diiiputes  which  yearly  occur  between  them  and  the  citi> 
■zens  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  encroachments  msde  by  the 
latter  on  their  coasts  and  fidiefks."  .   .  . 

UPBBSBNTAnOir  OF  PBOVINCBS. 

Straojtely  enough,  the  high  commissioner  favoured  an  unjust  [)lau  of 

•representation  for  the  provinces— unjust,  if  it  be  considered  that  Lower 

•Canada  had  political  rights,  and  were  entitled  to  their  antique  and  ezdn* 

si?e  existence.    Says  his  lordship: — 

"As  the  more  amalgamation  of  the  houses  of  aascnibly  of  the  two  pro- 
■vinces  would  not  be  advisable,  or  give  at  alia  due  share  of  representation 
to  each,  a  parliamentary  commission  should  be  ap^H>inted  for  the  purpose 
•of  forming  the  electoral  divisions,  and  detcarmining  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  returned  on  the  principle  of  giving  rejaesentation,  as  near  as 
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wskf  Im,  in  proportion  to  populMion.  I  am  avena  to  every  plan  that  has 
been  proposed  for  giving  an  equal  number  of  members  to  the  two  prov- 
inces, in  order  to  attain  the  temporary  end  of  oat-numbering  the  French, 
because  I  think  the  same  object  will  be  obtained  without  any  violation  of 
the  principles  of  representation,  and  withrmt  any  such  appearance  of  in- 
justice in  the  scheme  aa  would  set  public  opinion,  both  in  England  and 
America,  strongly  against  it;  and  because,  when  emigration  shall  have  in- 
creased the  English  populntion  in  tlie  upper  province,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  principle  would  operate  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  It  appears  to  me  that  any  such  electoral  arrangement,  founded 
on  the  present  provineiid  diviuonB  would  tend  to  defmt  the  purposes  of 
iinioi),  and  perpetnake  the  idea  of  disunion.  .   .  . 

'<  The  same  conuniasion  should  form  a  plan  of  loeal  go?emment  by  elec- 
tave  bodiea,  anbordinate  to  the  general  l^alatuxe,  and  exerciaing  a  com- 
pleto  oontfol  over  audi  loeal  affiuia  aa  do  not  come  witiiiii  the  province  of 
iegialation.  The  plan  ao  framed  ahould  be  made  an  act  of  the  tmpetial 
parliament,  ao  aa  to  prevent  the  general  legialature  from  encroaching  on 
the  povera  of  tiie  local  bodiea. 

"  A  general  executive  on  an  improved  principle  ahoald  be  establiahed, 
together  with  a  aupreme  court  for  all  North  American  colonies.  The  other 
establish menta  and  laws  of  the  two  colonies  should  be  left  unaltered,  until 
the  legislature  of  the  union  should  think  fit  to  change  them ;  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  eaistiTL'  T^<!'HV!nents  of  the  Catholic  churdi  in  Lower  Canada 
ahonld  be  guaranteed  by  the  act." 

ftKtiPONMBLE  CiOYEUNMEM. 

He  aoonded  a  dear  note  on  the  neceaaity  of  miniaterial  reaponaibiltty  to 
the  legislature.    Hia  yiew  on  the  queetion  aet  the  tory  worid  ag haat,— but 

he  probably  held  the  belief  that  the  universe  was  not  made  for  the  lories. 
He  wrote: — 

''The  reaponaiblity  to  the  united  legialature  of  all  othcera  of  the  govern- 
ment except  the  governor  -^r id  his  secretary,  should  be  aeonred  by  every 
means  known  to  the  British  constitution.  The  governor,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  crown,  should  be  instructed  that  he  must  carry  on  his  gov- 
ernment by  heads  of  departments,  in  whom  the  united  legislature  shall 
repose  confidence;  and  that  he  must  look  for  no  support  from  home  in  any 
contest  with  the  legislature,  except  on  points  involving  strictly  imperial 
interests.'' 
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